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Every Man his own Gardener. 
| _ Being a New, and much more Complete 
GARDENER's KALENDAR, 


GENERAL DIRECTOR, 


THAN ANY ONE HITHERTO PUBLISHED. 


CONT ALININ 6, 


Not only an Account of what Work is neceſſary to be done in the 
KriTcnzty and Favrirt Gannen, Prracureg GrounxD, Flows 
Garor and SuxuUnBERY;3 NurSrnY, Grren-Hovrr, and 
HoT-Horss for every Month in the Year, but alſo ample pract cal 
Directions for performing the ſaid Work, according to the newe#t 
and moſt approved Methods now in Practice among the beſt Gardeners. 


With complete practical Directions for Forcing all Kinds of choice Plants, 
Flowers and Fruits, to early Perfection, in Hot-beds, Hot-houſes, 
Hot-walis, Forcing-frames, Forcing-houſes, Vineries, &c. 


Alſo particular Directions relative to SoIL and S1TVATION, adapted to 
the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, &c. 


And to the Whole are added, complete and uſeful Lifts of 


KriTcuexn GanDen |EvgERGREENS, Burt Bovs and Turs- 
PLANTS, ANNUAL,BIENNIAL,| ROUS-ROOTED 
FzxurT TrxEES, and PERENNIAL Frowrrs, 


FoxtEsT TutEs, Fisrzo0US-ROOTED | Grattn-Hovss, and 
FLOWERING SHRURBS,| FLOWERS, HoT-novss PranTs, 


Proper for Cultivation in the Engliſh Gardens and Plantations, &c. &c. 
And, to which, in this edition, are added, additional Syſtematic General 
Catalogues of Hardy He:baceous Perennials and Biennials, and of Hot- 
Houſe Plants (not in any former edition) with general explanations of 
their nature and culture. 
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THE EFLEVENTH EDITION, 


Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, with conficerable material new Ad- 
ditions, and wholly new improved in the moſt copious and general 
Manner in every Department of the Work, rendering it n · uch ſuperior, 
and more univerſally Inſtructive than any former Edition; 
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N a bock of this kind, defigned to convey a 12 

knowledge of gardening, to gentlemen and young 
profeſſors, who delight in that uſeful and agreeable ſtud y, 
our readers will rot lock er choſen phraſes or itudied 
periods; if the meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the 
more ſimple and unadorned the better. 

The writer of the following ſhcets is himſelf a practical 
gardener, and has paſted his whole lite in acquiring that 
knowledge, which he now attempts to reduce into a ſhort 
ſyſtem; and his obſervations being the fruit of long ex- 
perience, will be leſs Hable to error. 

One great advantage which Zvecry Dan his exon Car- 
terer has over other books of the ſame kind, is this; that 
whereas other Gardencr's Kalendars, in a curiory man- 
ner, only ſet down what buiine!s is neceſſary to be 
done in every month in the year, without giving inficient 
inſtructions concerning the practical manner of per{ormung 
it; here the method of proceeding is minately explained, 
and directions given in the ſeveral branches of gardening, 
according to the beſt modern practice. 

The author takes this opportunity to thank the Public 


in general, for the very kind reception with which they 


have been pleaſed to honovr this work; and at the ſame 
time, to return his moſt grateful acknowiedgments to theſe 
gentlemen, and gardeners in particular, who have favored 
him with hints for its improvement; they will fre that be 
has availed himicl7 as much us potſible of their obtcrvarions 
and inſtructions. Ard as ty.tems like this can never be abſo- 
Lutely complete, owing to the many new diſcoveries which 
are daily making in the different parts of Europe, he 
earneſtly hopes, that thoſe perſons who are engaged in 
the cultivation of gardens, will continue to oblige him 
v. ath ſuch diſcoveries as may occur in the progrels of their 
employment, which he mall moſt thankfully receive, and 
gratefully aci:nowledge. 

In the mean time they, and the Public in general, will 
readily ditcover, that, ſince the firſt publication of this 
book, above eighteen years ago, having gone through 
Ten large Editions, the author in every Edition hath made 
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rery conſiderable Additions and Improvements :==And : 
in the farther progreſs of his practical experience and ob- 
ſervations very many material diſcoveries and additional 
improvements having occurred, which, together with ſome 
uieful hints from correſpondents, are, in this Eleventh 
Edition, fully introduced, in the moſt copious and gene- 
ral manner in every department of the work ; to witch 
alſo, in this edition are inſerted additional ſyſtematic ge- 
neral catalogues of hardy herbaceous perennials and bi- 
ennial:, &c. and of hot-houſe plants (not before given) 
arranged under the botanic and molt general Englith 
names of their genera or families; with the mo:: proper 
names of the ſpecics, and their reſpectihe varieties belong- 
mg io each genus, and with general hints oi their nature, 

ropagation, and culture, whereby the book, in the whole, 
15 coniiderably farther enlarged, comprehenfively improv- 
ed, and rendered ſtill more univertally inftrufitve taan 
any former edition. 

Thus in the compals of this ſmall volume, the author 
has exerted his utmoſt endeavours to ditplay the true prin- 
ciples and effential practice of general Gardening, in a 
comprehenſive and intelligent manner; and the whole, 
both in its original publication, and very numerous im- 
provements in eleven editions, being entirely the work of 
experience, reſulting from upwards of forty years con- 
Kant practice, continued to the preſent time, March, 
1737, the book continues to be honoured accordingly, in 
every edition, for its ſuperior utility, by a conſiderably 
encreaſed demand:; and for which the publiſhers and au- 
thor, beg leave to make their farther acknowled gments 
to the Public in general, 

In the firit publications of this book, the author, for 
* reatons at that time, having dechned putting 

is name thereto, it appeared under the name of Theme 
Mace, &c. which is til] retained in the title page; and 
in the ſeveral latter editions 1s joined by that of the real 
author, or only writer of the bock; being wholly the 
periormance oi the Public's 


Newington, Surry, near moſt obedient 
Landon, March, 1787. humble fervant, 
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Wort to le dene in the Kitcurn Ga kx. 


Ca cumbrs and Melons. 


\ S it is the ambition of moſt gardeners to excel each 


other in tne production of early cucumbers, all 
neceſſary preparations ſhould be made this month 
for that purpoſe, by preparing dung for hot-beds in which 
to raiſe the plants; for they being exotics of a very tender 
uality, require the aid of artificial heat under ſhelter of 
— and glaſſes, until June or July, before they can bear 
the open air in this country. ä 
But by the aid of hot- beds, defenled with frames and 
glaſſes, we obtain early fruit fit to cut in February, March, 
and April, &c. in the greateft perfection, 
The proper forts of cucumbets fer early crops are, 
Early ſhort pric:!y, early cluſter prickly, early long 
prickly. 
The firit two forts come egrlieſt, but the laſt is conſi der- 
ably the kandſome!t fruit. 
And if early melons arc alfo required, the beſt are, 
Romana melon, Cantaloupec inclon, 
Obſerve, that in procuring theſe ſceds for immediate 
ſewing, both of cucumbers 1 Ame loas, it is adviſeable to 
have 
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have thoſe of two, three, or four years old, if poſſible, as 
the plants of which generally ſhew fruit ſooner, as well as 
prove more fruitful than thoſe of new ſeeds, which are apt 
to run vigoroully to vine, often advancing in conſiderable 
length before they emit a ſingle fruit. 

That when intended to raiſe cucumbers and melons 
early, provide a quantity of freſh horſe-dung, to make a 
ſmall hot-bed for a ſeed- bed, in which to raiſe the plants 
to a proper growth for ridging out into larger hot beds to 
remain to fruit: for this purpoſe a {mall bed for a one or 
two-light frame may be 1uthcient, eſpecially for private 
uſe: in which caſe a good cart load of proper hot dung, 
or about twelve or fifteen large wheel-varrows full, will 
be enough for making a bed ot proper dimenſions for a 
one-light box, and fo in proportion fora larger. Having 

rocured the dung, it mult be pre: ouſly prepared by ſhak- 
mg it up in a heap, mixing !t we. together, and let it re- 
main eight or ten days to ferment; at the expiration of 
which tiine it will be arrived at a proper temperament for 
making into a hot-bed. 

Chooſe a place on which to make the hot. bed, in a ſhel- 
tered dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morn- 
ing and ſouth ſun: and it may be made either wholly on 
the ſurface of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, of but 
from ſix to twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wide, 
according to che frame; but if made entirely on the ſur- 
face, which is gener:}iy the moſt eligible method at this 
early ſeaſon, it affores the opportunity of lining the ſides 
of the bed with freſa hot dung quite down to the bottom, 
to augment the heat when it declines, and alſo prevents 
wet from ſettling about the bottom of the bed, as often 
happens when made in a trench, wich chills the dung, and 
cauſeth the heat ſoon to decay, 

Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 
dimenfions of the bed with four fakes ; making an allow- 
ance for it to be two or three inches wider than the frame 
each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake and mix the 
Aung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
the back of the fork, as you go on; but | would not adviſe 
treading it; for a bed which is tredden hard, will not work 
{c kindly as that which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
ſelf: in this manner proceed till the bed is arrived at the 
height of three feet, or three and a half, which will 2 


ld. aa add. 
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be too much, but let it be full three feet high : as ſoon as 
the bed is tinithed to the intended height, let the frame 
and glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe till the heat comes up, 
then raiſe the glaſs behind, that the ſteam may pals away. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it, previouſly obſerving if it has ſettled unequally, take off 
the frame and light, and level any inequalities, make the 
ſur face imooth, and put on the frame again, and lay in as 
much dry earth as will -cover the bed ail over about three 
inches thick: then fill ſome ſmall pots with rich dry earth, 
ſet them within the frame, put on the glaſs, aud keep it 


«cloſe, till the earth in the pots is warm. When that is ef- 


fected, ſow a tew ſeeds in each pot, either of cucumbers 
or melons, or both, ſeparately, about halt an inch deep. 

This done, place the pots in the middle of the bed, and 
draw ſome oft the earth of the bed round each pot. 

Cover the glaſs every night with a fingle mat only, for the 
firit three or four nights after the feed 15 fown, but as the 
heat decreaſes augment the covering: being careiul in co- 
vering up, never to ſuffer the ends of the mats to hang down 
low over the ſides of the frame, which would draw up a 
nurtful ſteam, keep the plants too cloſe, and driw them 
up weak, and of a yejlowith unhealthy-like colour; obſerv- 
ing likewiſe in covering up, that whilſt the great keat and 
team continues in the bed, it may be proper, when the 
mats are put on in the evening, to raiſe one of the upper 
corners of the light half an inch, or a little more or leſs 
occaſionally, io give vent to the ſteam ; ſuffering one end 
of the mat to hang down a little, juſt to defend the part 
where the glaſs is tilted. 

Great care is requiſite that the earth in the pots have not 
too much heat, for the bed is ;+t very hot, which is the 
reaſon theſe feeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; be- 
cauſe if any thing of burniag thould appear, you can con- 
veniencly raiſe the pots farther from the dung, from which 
the danger procceds, without diſturbing the ſeed or plants; 
and thereby prevent all injury from too much heat, pro- 
vided you examine the bed every day, and give proper 
vent to the rank ſteam within the trame, while of a burn- 
ing quality, | 

In two, three, or four days after the feed is ſown, your 
may expect the plants to appear; when it will be proper 
to admit freſh air to them, by railing the upper end of the 
glaſs a little every day; and if the earth in the pots appears 


2 dry, 
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dry, refreſh it moderately with a little water that has ſtood 
in the bed all night, and continue to cover the glaſs every 
niglit with garden mats. At this time alſo if the heat of 
the bed i ftrong, raiſe the glaſs a little behind with a prop, 
when you cover up in the evening, to give vent to the ſteam ; 
and nail a mat to hang down over the end of the glaſs that 
is raiſed, to break off the external cold air from the plants; 
but when the heat is more moderate, the glaſſes may he 
ſhut cloſe every night, obſerving to continue the admiſſion 
of freſh air at all opportunitie, in the day-time, and, if 
windy or a very ſharp air, to hang a mat before tlie place 
as above. | 

On the day that the plants appear, ſow a little more 
ſeed in the ſame bed, in the manner abeve-mentioned ; 
for theſe tender plants being liahie to ſuffer by different 
cauſes at this ſeaſon, it is proper therefore to tow a little 
ſeed at three different times in the {ime bed, at mort in- 
tervals ; for if one fowing mould milcarry, another ray 
ſaccee.}. 

Wien the plants however, both of the firſt and ſucceed- 
mg ſowinge, are two, three, or four days old, they ſhould 
be piunted into ſmall pots, which pots mull be placed alto 
in the hot-bed, in the manner following. 

Obterve to fil the pots the day betore you intend to re- 
move the plants, with ſome rich dry carth, and ſet them 
within the frame till the next day, wien the earth in the 
pot will he warm; then let ſome of the earth be taken 
oat, to the depth of an inch from top of the pos; form- 
ing the middle of the remaining earth a little low; hen 
with your kager carefully rite che plants up out of the 
ſeed-pots, with all the roots as entire as Pole, and with 
as much carth as will hang about them, aud place tiom in 
the 0:ner pots, in the hoidlowed part of the cart, with 
their roots towards tne contro, and earth over their thanks 
near un inch thick, with ſome of the exrth that was taken 
out of p45 3 obſerving, if cucumbers, to plant three 
or four plants in each pot; if melons, two plants in ch 
pot will be ſufſicient, and if the earth is quite ary, vive a 
very little water, ju to the roots of tae plants calv; and 
directly lunge ene pots into the earth on che bed, cioſe to 
one 2 filling up all the ſpaces between the pots 
wath earth; and let every part of che bel within the frame 
be covered with as much earth as will prevent the ring of 

duc 
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the rank ſteam immediately from the dung, which would 
deſiroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine the bed every day, to fee that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any 
thing like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as 
far as you fee neceffary for the preſervation of the pl; nts, 
replunging them again to ti.cir rims when the danger 18 
dies: 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have aken oog; theugh that is 
effected ſorn:amames in wenty- four hours. 

Wen the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little 
water in the warmei: time of the day; and if performed 
when the fun fines, it will prove more . al co the 
plants: let the watering be re peated moderately, accord- 
ing as the earth in the Bot, apperr dry; and * this pur- 
poſe, atwavs have*a quart bottle or wo tuil of water ict 


within the fr; me, to be realy to water the plans as you 
{ce them require if, 

If there 1 now a bri growing dan! in the bed, you 
ſnould, in order tv zreſerve it as long as pellivle, lay 
ſome dry long li: te F, Aras, waſte hay, or dried fern, round 
the ſides of the bed, and railing it by degrees as high on 
the outſides of the fe ame, as the earth is within. 

This will defend tue bed: from he 2avy rains or ſnow, if 
either hou'd 2nppen ; for thee, if ſuffered to come at the 
bed, would chill it, and caute a fudden decay of the heat, 
Wheredy the plants woul l cer catnly receive a great check. 
If a live! iv heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 


plants every day, by tilting che glaſſes, in proportion to the 
heat of the bed, and temperature of the eternal air; in 
this caſe, however, do noc Fail, when taere is @ ſharp air 
or wind flir: s. to fallon a mat to the frame, io as to han 
Gov/n over the place where the air enters, as afcrefaid ; for 
tais wü allo prevent the wind and cold air iron enterin 
immediately into the frame upon the Pt: nts, and they will 
reap tae beneũt of the wr to à greater advantage than if the 
place was entirely expoied. 

About a fortmight, or a lite more or leſs time after the 
bed is wade, you will carefully examine the heat therecf, 
to {we it it wants augmentation, and when the heat begins 
to decline conhderably, remove the itraw, hay, or = 
from the front and back of the bed, if any was laid round 
it, as before alviſed ; then appiy a lining of freſh hot 


3 horſe- 
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horſe- dung, to one or both ſides as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 
by the heat being leſs or more decreaſed, laying it eighteen 
inches wide, but raiſe it very little higher than the dung of 
the bed, left it throw in too much heat immediately to the 
earth and plants; and as ſoon as you have finiſhed the lin- 
ing, cover the top with earth two inches thick; for this 
will prevent the rank ſteam of the new dung from comin 

up, and entering into the frame when the glaſs is tilt 

for the admiſſion of air, where it would prove very deftruc- 
tive to the plants; the lining will ſoon begin to work, 
when it will greatly revive the heat of the bed, and con- 
tinue it in good condition a fortnight longer. 

Ten or twelve days after lining the les, remove the 
litter from the two ends of the bed, and apply alſo a lin- 
ing of hot dung to each end, as above; it will again aug- 
ment the heat for another fortnight to come. 

After performing the lining, it may be proper to lay 
a quantity of dry long litter of any kind all round the 
general lining, which will protect the whole from driving 
cold rains and ſnow, and preſerve the heat of the bed in a 
nne growing temperature. 

By applying theſe linings of hot dung in due time, and 
renewing them as there mall be occaſion, you may preſerve 
the bed in a proper temperature of heat, of ſufficient dura- 
tion to continue the plants in a free growing ftate in the 
ſame bed, until they are of due ſize for ridging out into 
the larger hot-beds where they are to remain to produce 
their fruit, | 

Obſerve, however, that where there is plenty of hot 
dung. and every proper convenience, you may, in order 
to forward the plants as much as poſſible, prepare a ſecond 
hot-bed by wav of a nurſery, about a fortnight after mak- 
ing the ſeed-bed, in order to receive the plants therefrom 
in their pots, when the heat begins to decline, plunging 
the pots in the earth as above directed; continuing to ſup- 
port the heat of this bed as already —— and in which 
the plants may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire 
a proper ſize for tranſplanting hnally into the fruiting hot 
bed:. See next month. | 

When they have formed their two firſt rough leaves, 
about two or three inches broad, and have ſhot runners, 
one or two joints, they are then of a proper fize for ridging 
out into the large hot-beds, where they are finally to re- 


main. See next month, 
But 
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But the plants muſt be ſtopt or topped at the firſt or ſecond 
joint, /. . the top of the ſirſt advancing runner, when formed 
in the centre like a ſmall bud, ſhould be pinched off cloſe to 
the joint, as directed in February, which lee. 


Care of the Various Sorts of Lettuce, 


If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-arches 
defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all op- 
poeruunitics, by taking the glaſſes, or other ihelters, entirely 
of, when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in very wet weather, and when ſharp cutting winds 
we i], keep the glaſſes over them, obſerving to raiſe them 

ehind three or ſour inches in mild days, to admit air to the 
plants: for, if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn 
up weak, and attain to but little perfection; but let the 
glaſſes be cloſe ut every cold night. In ſevere froſty wea- 
ther, keep them cloſe night and day, and cover the glaſſes 
with mats, or ſtraw, &c. both of nights, and occaſionally 
in the day-time, if no ſun appears, and the froſt is rigor- 


dous; alfo thoſe under hoop-arches ; but be ſure let thein 


have the full air in all dry open weather. | 

In the above lettuces pick off all decayed leaves when 
any appear, and keep them always cleared from weeds ; 
and in mild weather {tir the ſurface of the earth between, 
which will much enliven the plants. 


Soawing Lettuces. 
About the firſt or ſecond week in this month, if the wea- 


ther is open, you may ſow ſome green and white Cos let- 


tuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch, and Cili- 
cia kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under a ſouth wall 
or pales, &c. and that in digging the border for theſe, if 
you lay it a little ſloping to the fun, the feed will ſtand a 
better chance to ſucceed at this early ſeaſon. | 

Sow a little more of the ſame feed about the middle and 


latter end of this month, in order both to ſucceed the crops 
ſowed at the beginning, and as a ſublititute in caſe they 


ſhould be cut off by the ſeverity of the weather, at this 
ſeaſon of the year : but for the greater certainty of having 
a few forward lettuce, you may ſow a little ſeed in a dry 
warm ſpot, defended with a frame, and put on the glaſſes 
occationally ; or ſow ſome under hand-glaſſes. 

Theſe ſeeds, at this ſeaſon, ſhould be ſown moderately 
thick, and raked evenly and lightly into the ground, 
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Bot w ben required to rail » ſome early lettuce, as forward 


as ponble, you may for {ome green an 1 white Cos kinds, 
na . a hot bed under 0 ee, er occaſional ſhelter of 
mats, for planting out carty into v. arm bord. rs H; Or the 


youn” plants may be greatly forwarded), if pricked upon 
another hot-bed next month; and, in M3 ich or April, 
tranſflanted 3 into the ful! 870 und. 

Forcing carly Ajparngus. 


Hot bes for forci ng aſp:razus, may be made wit ſuc- 
ceſ. any time this monih, which will farniſh young aſpara- 
un for the table next month, and in March. ; 

Fer he method © of 1=rforming chis work, ice the artic 
Forcing A para u in A hos rr, Ec. 
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Sravinsr Radilhes. : 

In the beginning, or any time tins month, when the 
\ ther is open, ja ijome {43 e-top ed radiſhes for an 
Tal 15 crop. a 4 warm burder, that | lies well to the ſun, 
under a wall er other icnce; an . about the middle or latter 
end of tae moath, you may low more of the ſame ſort, and 
ſome ſaimon radiſhes to ſucce — the ſnort- tops. 

But you ſhould not it the feed of both forts together, 
but let each fort be fowed ſeparate ; for the ori- topped 
kind will come into uſe forner by a week than the fahnon 
radiſh, even if both are ſown at the ſame time: beſides, the 
Jatter runs more to leaves thin the former. 

The ſureſt method is, to low a little of the ſhort-topped 
kind at leaft twice this month : therefore, if you ſow in the 
beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the latter end 
of the month, 11 the fame ſituation. 

There may be mixed and ſowa with the radiſh, a ſprink- 
Ing of carroi-feed ; for if the radiſhes — fail, the carrots 
may ſucceed; and. if both ſucceed, there will be a double 
advant; ge; * when the van lines are 4. wn of for uſe there 
remains 2 crop of car dots, inch will come in at an early ſea- 
ſon: or, inſtead of the carrots you may fow a ſprinkling of 
round-leaved ipinach and a little lettuce, and when the ra- 
dithes come off, theſe alſo come in. This is che common 
practice of the London gardeners. 
| You ſhould tow the radiſh feeds pretty thick at this ſea - 
fon, for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it 
ſhould prove ſharp, will cut of tome, and the birds tos 
being apt to attack them grcedily, will deſtroy many; 2 

© 
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: ſeed event; over the ſurtace, and either take it iv with a 
1. wire wide tecihed ri: E.. or, i fowed in beds, cover it with 


e Ca Tus! TY n the 301 8 IR: E A 1 ich deep; — then 006 
ic "ry; I 3. e. cis it; 1 ppc. ral > wu of 1 3; its, that af ES the ved 
15 1 ae t will be of much adv antage to {prend ſome drv 


boa Inter over the ſurtace, two inches thick, which will 
EC > the duet Ce Waris, Tor if the lroſt, and greatly forward 


the germination of the feed. 
Like = © Wit n the lands 1 int do come . * nue e to pro- 
et hom tron the iro ard irds, reading Krave, f. r Or 


mats over uu iurface, to remain "it? they are fair! * above 
gromd, thea uncovered every mild dav, covered of nights, 
and when froftv went er; uſing a prc}:-tork, &c. in ſpreading 
on the Fraw covering, and a lighi wooden rake to draw it off 
to The alevs, wh ore it raul be yern ited to he to he ready 
to hre d over the plants every night, and even in the day, 
8 there! Ccennon, ON i.CCOUNT oft ie vere frult, ** hich, 
however. thouk! always be done every nicht, wen there is 
an appearance of froſt, but rwit be Krevt OF in mild wea- 
ther: winek worl of covering carly radihes ſhould be con- 
twasd occafionaliy until the plants are fairly in the rough 
Icaves; but in defavit of litter or fraw for this purpoſe, 
may cover with garden mats, firft having a quantity of 
woouen pegs ttuck into the ground flant ways, two or three 
inches above the furface, to keep the mats hellow from the 
radiſhes: both of hi- h methods of covering early raviſhes, 
is the general practice of *the London gardeners, ho thereby 
have them read to draw for market plentiful ly im March. 
But 1 in order to have radithes ; s Early as poſſible, recourſe 
„be had to the aflllance of hot-beds ; therefore, any 
ine in th:: month make ea moderate hot-bed for one cr 
© thi:e-ight frames, on 1 about half a yard or two feet 
40 299 of dung, futhici. ent. jult to promote the carly germi- 
nation of tag Te d, and forward the plants :20Jerately with- 
gut running tham op long- Hi aaked 4 S2. When the bed is 
made, ſet on the frune ; wy in at at Xx or ſeven inches 
— of carth, the n, having ſom fred of the beſt early 


darf ©: o. 5 italy on the ſuriace, and 
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rt d rad! 
cover it halli ** inch deep with light mould, aud put on 
the glaſſes, of, for want ot frames and zlaſles, vou may fix 
oops or poles arch-ways cer the bed, and cover it with 
mats, on nights and bad weather 

When the pla its appear, gie them a rge hare of air, 
either by taking the glaſles, &. entirely off in open mild 


weather, Gi Kung tem ug high at one cud, as the weather 


B ; tall 
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mall permit, otherwiſe they will he ſpoiled ; or if a cover- 
ing of mats, throw them ap on the fouth ſide ; and after 
the plants have been up a few dars, thin them regularly 
wich vour hand, where they itand too thick, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding about an inch aud an half aſancer. 

Some of the tame ſeed may be fown on a warm f pot in the 
common ground, and covered with a trame, &c. Theſe 
will come in at a very acceptable jeaſon. 


Carrot. 


If the weather is open and dry, about the beginning, or 
any time of this month, let a warm ipot of ground be pre- 
pared for a few early carrots: dig the ground a full page 
deep, and brealt the earth well as y0u go on. 

But this is only intended for a few to come in a little be- 
fore the general crop; therefore, only a {mall compartment 
of ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe. Choo a 
dry mild day to jo the ſced, and let it be raked in as icon 
as (own. 

In ſome families, young carrots are required as early as 
poffibl:, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the iced in 
a moderate hot-bed; if you have no frame, or none at 
liberty, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats occaſionally. 

Make the hot-bed about two feet thick of dung, and the 
earth Huld he eight inches thick on the bed. Sow the ſeed 
thiniy on the jurface, and cover it a quarter of an inch deep. 
When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, nilſt young. 
And when an inch or wo high, thin them to about three 
inches alunder; and YOU Will tuus nave young 1pring carrots 
tor drawing in April and Muy, 

Sginach. 

On a ſmall ſpot of ground you may ſow a little ſpinach, 
to come in early in the ſpring; at which time it wall be very 
acceptable in moit fakes. Ihe tnoorh-teece.:, or ronnd- 
leaved ſpinach, is the bet to ſow at this featon. 

The firkt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of tis 
month, and a little more about the middle or towyiras the 
latter end, ia order to be more certain of a crop, and 5 
have a regular ſuc ceſuon: fow it either broad-cait and rave 
It in, or in broad flat itillow drills, drawn with an hoe dat 
ways, an inch deep and a foot ajunder, or an drills between 
rows (f carlv beans, &c, 

| Smatil 
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Small Sallading, 


| Make a ght hot-bed, in which to ſow the different ſorts 
of mall ia lading „that will not now endure the open air at 
this ſenſon of the vear : ſuch as crefſes, muſtzrd, radiſh, 
and rape, and likewiſe lettuce, to cut while young. 

Tes hot-bed tor theie ſeeds need not be more than about 

eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered with a 
frame and viaties; or if theſe are wanting, fix hoops a-crofs, 
and cover occaſionally with mats. The earth mult be light 
and dre, and laid about five or ſi inches thick on the bed: 
then either ict mallow fiat drills be drawn from the back to 
the tron of the bed; fow the ſeed therein, each tort ſepa- 
rarely and very thick, coveriag them not more than a 
quarter of an inch deep with earth; or if but juſt covered is 
{full ic at, and the plants will riſe more expeditious and 
regular: or tae feed may be fown all over the ſurface of the 
bed; each ior. ſeparate, [mooth it down with the ſpade, then 
covered by fitting as much light earth over as will juſt cover 
it, as above obſerved ; and d: rectly put on the glaſſes : or, in 
want of frames and lights, may uſe hand- glaſſes, or a cover- 
ing of mats every night and bad weather, ſupported acroſs 
the bed. 

As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, 
by raiſing the glas on props; otherwiſe they will mould or 
fog, and {poil : as fall as they come up. 

[If vou have not hot dung to ſparc to make hot-beds for 
this uſe, let a warm border, near or under a ſouth wall, or 
other fence, be laid floping to the fun, railed a ſoot hi cher 
on the north fide, than in tront. Set a {frame thereon, fink- 
ing the back part, &c. ſo a: to have the whole ſurface of the 
earth within fix inches of the gliles ; fow the ſallading, put 
on the glaites, and you need not tear ſuccels, except in very 
ſevere tro! y weather, when a hot-bed muſt 9 — be 
made to raite theic imal! herbs where conſtantly wanted. 


Mine. 


Make a ſmal! hor - bed for ſome mint, to come in early in 
the ſpring. A bed for a 3 box will be ſufficient for 
a midelin ng farraly, but if for a large family, or for markets 
let the hot- bed be larger in portion, making it two feet 
thick of dung; if vou have no frame, or none to ſpare, fix 
ſome hoops acroſs the bed, in order te cover it cccaſionally 
with mats, 


5 6 Lay 
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Lar about ſour or five inc hes dep 1 Of earth on the bed, 
then navi! 8 2 me roots of c nmoan ſpcar- mint, pluce them 
upon the ſurface, pretty thick, and cover them with earth 
avout an INCH A. ny! a half ec:p; or may place the roots in 
drills, and draw we carth over thera, 

Tue mint weill appcar in about à week or {o: 

will be in we order fer miat ſau l 
alone as 2 ſallad, or to nix amon 


dr icht, and 
C e ther 40 u. e 
other mall! Ner Ds. 


oe * 
. 
* 


. e. 


Sow — * weed, if open weather, about the mid- 
dle, or towards the letter end of this month. 

There bein 2 d ſorts, the common plane- leaved, and tae 
curled lea * the latter i preferable, the leaves being larg 
thick and huſh, —_ 15 6 nucb reaueſt for garni to dicken, * 
though both forts a. ligt dot-herbs, &c. Let the tec 4s 
be ſowed each t ſehnrate, in any dry ground, in ſhatiow 
drills nine inches aſu nder, and cove red 1 in with earth about a 
qutrter of an inch dee p. 

Or th-ſ» ſeeds may be ſowed in a angle drifl, round the 
edges of tne kitchen gar len quarters, or along the edge of 
the | or ders next the paths. 

Tis ſeed ſometimes lies f fx weeks or two months before it 
grows. 

Cauliflorors, 

Look over the frames of cauliflower plants ; and where 
wit) het red ar damaged leaves appear, let them | be picked of, 
and twffer no weeds to g row / among them, and fiir the furkace 
gently between, hich will enliven and cherith the plants. 

In open weg mer, let the plants have plenty of air every 
day, by raiſing the gla Mes, or by taking them entirely 9 = 
when the weather is mild and dry : bet keep them info 
down every cold night, and not open them at all in froity 
weather. 

In very lever ere wentlier, cover the alte es every n night with 
mats, ſtraw, or fern; alſo it there be occaſioa, in the day- 
time, ia very rigorous trot, and no fun; likewi& lv ſome 
litter roand m outſides of the frame, for this will be very 

uſeful in preventing the froſt from entering at the des, 

Cauliilow wers under hand or bel] glaſſes mu? lo hav air 
every mild day, by v4 ing the glaſſ-s three or four inches 
high on the warmeſt fide ; in tharp weather keep them clue 
in beve re froſt. Iiy ſeine litter rou d each plaſs ; this v l 
protect the plants greadly: but in mild dry weather. e 

GILLES 
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Us may be taken (F every day for ſuur or five hours; 
. d 2 1 8 7 5 ? = 4 

And 11 quite Mill wenthe 1 let the glalſes re nan tilted alio 
en NL ats, to adrit full air, o preven t their drawing vp 
Weal K, cr rUnaing 110 lone er, Je an zproper growUi; 5 but 
the mula be kent Cloie e. 42 14 rr: 1 ts 


* 


Plant wut Cab; are Plants. 

When the weather is open, prepare ſome ground for cab- 
baee-ptants ;z et fome ru tten dung be J äd on the ground, 
which mould be well dag one ſpade deep, and the dung 
property buried in the bottom of the trer ches. | 

Fon ards the latter end of the month, if the weather is 
mild, and the plants Krong, they may be removed, cbſerv- 
ing to plant tuen about two feet an: 1 a hf aſunder every 
way, or ſome oniy half that dillan de, W hen 1— to cut 
the cabbages while young, in a thinning order. 

Ihe ſugar-lon f and early Vor! _ c: "bs ge, are proper 
for this ſcaſon; but any of the larger ſorts m: y likewiſe 
be rlanced at this time. 

Make good the plants in the former plantations, that 
h2ve been deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather and the 
Ve! aye 

In the ground where cabbages are planted now, or in the 
ſpring, tlere may, if you are fcarce of grouad, be fown a 
thin crop of round-leaved ſpinach, berween the rows ; : 
which, if ſown now, will be fit to gather off in April and 
May. | 

T raniplant Cabbage, Ec. fer Scide 

Tranſplant cabbages and iavoys, &c. for feed : this 
work ſhouli be dove generally in November or December; 
but where it was omitted in theſe months, it may ſtill be 
done: 1t the weather will permit, let it be done in the 
beginning of the month. 

The method of preparing and planting them 1s this: 

= the porpoie of ſaving ized, let ſome es the largeſt 

be!t full grown cabbaces, &c. be taken up in a mild and 
c e. day, and Givelt them of the large outer * eaves; and if 
they appear wet, place chem with the heads Gow award a 
d Or WO, to rain Oi any mciltur2 before pianted, to 
provent their rotting + or, in default of full cabbages, 
may vie cabbage flaiks, furniſhed with good heads of 
fron ſpronts, as lucy will anlwer the fare purpoſe in all 


roip27t:, both in regard to the goodneis of the iecd and its 
Produce. 


Let 
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Let a dry open compartment of ground be choſen for 


planting them, where the fun and air can freely come: 


and the readieit method is to plant them in trenches, as 
vou dig the ground; and the plants mould be allowed 
three feet diſtance each way. 

Dig the ground a full ſpade deep, and keep the trenches 
clear and wide. When you have advanced with the dig- 
ging two feet from the end, then with the ſpade cut the 
edges of the trench, on the fide that 1s dug, even, and 
almoft perpendicularly downward, and then fet the cab- 
bages upright in the trench, cloſe to the dug ground, and 
two or three feet aſunder, with the bottom of their heads a 
little within che ſurtace of the earth; and having planted 
one row, proceed again wich the digging, laying the 
ground againſt heir italks and roots, and raiſe it gradually 
round the bottom of each head; continuing with the dig- 
ging till advanced three feet from the row of plants, then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row in the 
ſame manner, and fo proceed till the whole is planted. 
They will ſhoot up into ſtalks in the ſpring, for flower and 
ſeed ; which will ripen in Auguſt following. 


Earth up Celery. 


When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry dav, 
before ſetting in of froſt, io earth up ſuch celery that re- 
quires it. 

Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed down, or bruiſed, 
raitng the earth very near the top of the plants: for it ſe- 
vere froſt ſets in, it will deſtroy all ſuch parts of the plants as 
are above ground; and if much of the plants hould happen 
to be out of the ground in ſuch weather, and be thereby de- 
ſtroyed, it will alio occaſion a decay of thoſe parts that are 
within the ground. 

In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day; but 
if the ground is frozen hard, vou cannot eaſily take them up; 
therefore, at the approach cf ſevere weather, either cover 
ſome of the rows with dry long litter, which will prevent the 
ground from being frozen, and will alto protect the plants; 
or, at the approach of ſevere weather, there may, tor che 
ſervice of a family, be a quantity of the plants taken up in a 
dry day: carry th:m into {ome theltered place, and there lay 
them in dry earth or ſand, as far as their white or blanched 
Pats 
Eudives 
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Endive. 

In dry open weather, let ſome of the beſt full-grown endive 
be prepared for blanching ; taking opportunity of a dry day, 
when the plants are al'o dry, and tie the leaves of each plant 
together: they will be blanched for uſe in a fortnight, proper 
tor :allads, ſoups, ftewing, &c. 

Likewiie may tranſplant endive into ridges of dry earth, 
for blanching more ſecu;cly from wet or froſt : In a dry mild 
day, take a quantity of the beſt endive, of full growth, and 
if the plants appear wet in the heart, may place them top 
dow/nward in a dry place for a day or two, to drain off the 
moiſture, otherwiſe will be apt to rot in the ground before 
the blanching is effected. Prepare a high ridge of earth, 
where the ground is light and dry, in the method following: 
mark out a ſpace three ſeet wide, in length preportionable 
to the quantity of endive to be blanched; dig it one ipade 
deen, and break the earth fine, then dig a rwo-feet wide 
trench on each fide, caſt the earth thereof in the middle 
pace, forming the whole into a high lage, making the ſides 
as ſteep az poſlible, that heavy rains may run quickly off, 
and not reſt about the plants; and into the ſides of which 
depoſit the endive ; gathering the leaves of each plant up 
regularly and cloſe, make an opening on the ſides of the 
ridge, put the plants fideways into the earth, almoſt to the 
tops of the leaves, and pretty cloſe to one another. 

After being thus depoſited, protect them in froſty weather 
with a covering of dry litter, and they will here whiten in 
_ tolerable perfection. | 

Or for the greater certainty of blanching and preſerving 

ood endive at this ſeaſon, there may be laid a quantity of 
fat dry earth, or ſand, into any dry ſhed or other covered 
place, in a high ridge, or round heap, and fo bury the en- 
dive therein as above ; or lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, in 
a garden-irame, in a ridge, and in which plant your endive 
almoſt to the tops of their feaves ; and when the weather 
15 frolty or wet, the glaſſes may be put on, and other cover- 
19g if necefiary ; by tis method you may obtain geod endive 
in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care be taken to lay in a 
jnanmnty at the firft approach of hard froits. One frame will 
Co:tn a great many plants, 

But with reſpect to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in ſevere froſty weather, to cover ſome 
of the beft plants with any kind of dry long litter, but muſt 
be immediately removed in mild weather to prevent putre- 
faction, Beans. 
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In the beginning of this mom, 17 tne weather is open, lat 
ſo::34 ground be got rew!y ier a nin crop Of Sada oc. 
T ae principal large forts are: 

Sandwicik bean, toker bean, Windſor bean, broad Spanich 
bean, broad lopg- added bean. | 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent fort, and may be 
pla ted the firit week in this month, if the weather perivits. 


Alio the coker bean, winch is very ane, and a So cer. 
Let the rows be tree fect dilart rom e ch odr, and et 
the beans eicher by a lunt- ended dioble, two or three inches 
CE, or drill nem 12 tant depch; and about iour or ive 
inc! 05 aur. der in che rows. 

Some W iadſor beans may be planted about the ſame tin 
but the fr main crop nad beiter be deterred till aſter t 
middle ot the month. Let the rows be a yard atunder, and 
plant the beans five or fix ancaces spart in the rows. 

You may, however, in this month, plant alio the broad 
Spanitii, loag-podded, or any tort of garden beans that are 
molt approv ed of, cither for | amily ule or market. aud if 
ſome un early beans were nyt planted beore Chi mas, or 
have {uF-red by the iroft, let lome more cf the fame kind 
be now planted the fir{t opportunity of mild open weather, 

either cloſe ſowed ior tran! planting, cr planted ; in rows two 
or three feet aſunder, where they are to remain. 


For the early crops of beans, tee O#ober and Nowember. 
Peas. 


Let ſome hot- ſpur peas be fov-2d the beginning of this 
month, tor a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to fuc- 
ceed the ſame forts which was fora in November and Decem- 
ber : the ſorts are, 


Charlton hot-{pur, golden hot-fpur, Reading hot-fpur, 
Maſter's het- Hur, &Cc. 


But the two fict are the earlieſt, and the others are Proper 
to ſucceed them. Sow each tort in rows, a yard atunder : 


but if the ground is rich, and you iat tend to fer ſlicks to 
them, to climb upon kor jupport, let the rows be three icet 
and a half atuad-r. 

At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow the fit crop of mar- 
rom fat peas, and they will ſucceed the hot-{purs ; {r they 
will come into bearing as the others 180 off. This Pea is 
much 2dmirc4 in molt families: but th e dwarf m *rolat is 
the properett for ſowing wt this ſcalon; "oblen inc, if you in- 


tad 
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tend to ſet ſticks for theſe peas to run or climb uporPfor ſup- 
rt, ſow them in rows full four feet diſtant from each other; 
Lon if no fticks are intended, three feet and a half will be 
quite ſufhcient. 
For a general liſt of peas, ſee the catalogue for the kitchen 
plarts, at the end of the book, any of which may allo be 
towed now in open weather. 


Earthing up Peas and Bans. 

If you have pens and heans already up, one, two, or three 
inches high, or. more, take advantage of a dry day, when 
tne turſace of the grund is dry, and drav ome catch up to 
ineir ſtems. 

This mould not be omitted, for it wii! ſtrengthen the 
plants, and protect them greatly from the trett. 

Artichokes. x 

Artichokes, if not landed up before, ſiould not be neg- 
lected any longer, except the i2vericy ct tie fruſt prevents 
ic ; in which caie ic witl be proper, aſter clearing away the 
large leaves, to lay a good thick covering of long litter, fern, 
or {raw over them; othervite ou. run the ri que of long 
all your plants, if the froſt ſiculd prove very rigerous ; ob- 
ſerving, preparatory to landing up, cut away all che large 
and decayed old leaves cloſe to the ground; then dig be- 
tween, and earth up the plants, as in November and De- 
cember. | 

But the work of landing un artichokes ſhould generally be 
performed inthe endoſ Not emhber, or beginiuingot Deceriber 
for which ſee the work of thoſe months. Aud the earthing or 
landing them up hould never be omitted, for it is the moſt 
certaii method of preſerving the plants in ſevere winters. 

And after they are landed, ut the troft f:ouid prove very 
ſevere, it will alſh be proper to lay long litter over the rows; 
if the plants are of the true globe fort, too great care cannot 
be taken to preterve them: for fometimes a ſevere winter 
makes great havock among them, and ia ſpring young fets 
to recruit the piantarions are oiten ſo very icarce, that they 
can hardly be obtained for any money, 

AT -throoms. : 

Muſhroom beds fhovii be carefully attended to at this 
ſeaſon. They mould have ſuficient covering to defend them 
e ed nally from the froſt, ruin, or ſnow ; which ſhould not be 
Ii than twelve inches thick; and if heavy raia or ſnow 

| ould 
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ould have penetrated quite through the covering, this muſt 
be removed imc diately, or vour fpawi will be in danger of 

riſhing. Replace it with a geod covering of wheat or 
other ſtraw ; and if „ou find the wet weather likely to con- 
tinue, it will be proper to lay ſome large mats or canvas cloths 
over the ftraw, which will greatly preſerve the beds. 

Muſhroom beds may now be made, if required; they wil! 
afford a iull crop in {ſpring and beginning of jummer : though 
probably not % fuccei>tul as the auturanal made beds. Sex 
the Ace Cordon jor $ ptember, tor che method of making 
and ſpawning the beds, &c. 


ms 
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The Favir "PE DIY 


Pruning Afple and Pear Trees in Eaiters, and againſt 
Walls. | 


HERE there are wall and efpalier apple and pear 

trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now le for- 
warded as much as poſſible, and may be fafely performed 
upon all forts, without fearing any danger from iroft, even 
if it — when perſorming the operation. 

Apple and pear trees being of the ſpur- hearing kind, and 
thcic mode of bearing ſimilar, one method of pruning 
_ anſwers for both; they producing their fruit upon ſhort 
natural ſpurs from the ſides and ends of the branches, and 
the {ame branches continue bearing for many years, increaſ- 
ing their quantity of fruit-ſpurs as they graduall advance 
in length ; let it therefore be remarked, that in the general 
courie of pruning thoſe trees their branches and ſhoots are not 
to be ſhortened, but generally trained along horizontally to 
the eſpalier and wall, at their natural length, at leaſt os far 
as there ĩs icope of room to extend them; never ſhortened ex- 
cept on particular ocaſions, below explained; and the whole 
trained five or fix inches aſunder. 

Keeping therefore this ia mind, look over the general 
branches, and if the tree is young and in training, requir- 
ing a farther ſupply of young wood to form the head, retain 
a proper quantity of the beſt-placed laſt ſummer ſhoots 
at full length, and cut out all the ſuperfluous and irregular 
ones; but in full-trained or old trees, fill retaining the for- 
mer-trained or fame individual bearing branches for many 
years, as long as they continue fruitful ; and only examine 
any 
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any old branch that appears worn out or decayed, or not in 
a condition to bear, or any that are too much crowded or 
very irregular, and let ſuch be now pruned out; at the 
ſame time ohſerve where any of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots are 
wanted to ſupply vacant ſpaces, and retain them according- 
ly; cutting oat cloſe to the main branches all the ſuper- 
"Che or over-abundant thereof, not now wanted for train- 
inz as above; likewiſe let all foreright and other irregular- 
placed ſhoots be cut away ; carefully retaining the leading 
ſhoot to all the main branches, where there is ſcope to run 
them; ſo retaining che general branches and the neceſſary 
ſupply of young wood, about five or ſix inches aſunder, to 
be trained to the wall, &c. all at their full length, as aforeſaid ; 
and according as they advance in length, till continue ex- 
tending them to the wall and eipaher, without ſhortening, 
if room admits. 

In the courſe of this pruning have particular care to pre- 
ſerve all the natural fruit-ſpurs ; but cut away all thoſe formed 
of the remaining ſtumps of thortencd ſhoots, for theſe rarely 
produce any thing but a confuſion of unneceſſary wood ſhoots 
every ſummer : and for which reaſon be careful ia pruning cut 
the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots, always to cut them quite 
cloſe to whence they originate. 

Then train in all the a proper branches and 
ſhoots at full length, fix inches aſunder, as foreſaid, without 
reducing them in length either in the ſummer or winter 
pruning. 

By the above practice the ſhoots or branches of theſe trees 
will, about the ſecond or third year after they are laid in, 
begin to produce ihort ſhoots or ſpurs (as they are generally 
termed) about an inch or two in length; ſome not above 
half an inch; and from theſe the fruit is produced. 

But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, it 
would be cutting off tlie very part where blofſſom-buds or 
fours firit begin to appear; and inftead of thoſe fruitfu! parts, 
they would fend forth a number of ſtrong wood ſhoots. This 
plainly ſhews that the ſhoots which are intended for fruit- 
bearing muſt not be ſhortened ; for if that is practiſed, the 
trees would conftantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. 

If, indeed, there is is a want of wood in any part of theſe 
trees, then occafional ſhortening 15 neceſſary. 

For inſtance, if there is any vacant part in the tree, and 
two, three, or more ſhoots, are requiſite to urniſh that va- 
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cancy, and only one ſhoot was produced in that part the pre- 


ceding ſummer, that Root, in uch a caſe, being now ſhort- 


ened to tour or Give bude, it, if ftrong, v.ill produce tu ee or 
four lateral ſhoots the ſummer followi: K. 


Pruning Plums and Cherrics. 


This is 21% a proper ſean to prune and nail plums and 


che rrics, Cilt = * 2 \ «ibs Or eſpalicrs. 


Let it be 6;:{erved, in tue andug Gs theſe trecs ag inſt 


walls or elpallers, that, Wize wie apy !cs and pears, they being 
of the ſpur-bc aring Lind, producing the fruit upon hort nu- 
tural ſpurs or Hud, emitted along ths ides of the k ranc luis, 
of from two or tree to nau years id; fo frat accordingly 
retain the ſim branches many years for bearers, which my 
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ſhoot or h 12 ch mu be leit entire; and this houldat all 


times ve obi; rved, which is the only certain 1 —— hereby 
to render tlie branckes D ; Guat 

In the operation of pruniny theſe trees, obſerve as ad; iied 
for the aphle and peur trees, to prune away all irregular 
wond 2nd iu crab undant ſhocts, clote to the raother branches, 
and if czſtal worn-cut or dec ved old en zul branches 
occur, let them row be cuc cat, rot? vg Young wood of 
la ft tummer's growth, &c. to inppi, the place ol them; 

FeLerving ald, in all vacint pcs, a ſupply of the beſt 
you ng ſoots at their natural lente, os above adviſed, and a 
Badia one to ech brauch; Leing careful to preſerve the 
ſhort nat * ſruit ſpure, and cut away cloſe all- ſtumps of 
former ſhoriencd Dots : dien, as oon as a tree is inus 
pruned, proceed to train in e proper ſhoots and branches 
to tue wall and efſpaiicr, at full 1 eth, as a/orefid, at the 


* . 1. 5 * . i. p 5 * 5 FOE * i * 
above mentioned diſtances: and all Cioſe thus treated, will, 
in two or three verr's ume „ ſend out many thort ſhoots, or 


fruit-!purs, about half an inch or an inch in length, and 
from thee Ipurs che fruit is alv-ays produced. 

Theſe ſpurs gener ally appear ff: toward the extreme part 
of the . 3 and i! ucenäag W2s to be pr, Ugd, tao'e 
parts would coniequ 2athy be cut ala; where the bloilom buds 
would have otherwie firſt made their appearance. There- 


fore, in the courſe of pruning apple, pear, plum, and cher- 
ry 
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ry trees, never ſhorten or top the young ſhoots, that are left 
for a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing 
branches, if room to extend them; and they will thus all 
gradually form themſelves into a plentiful bearing ſtate. 

But if ſhortening was generally practiſed to theſe kinds of 
fruit-trees, as is the caſe with many pruners, it xould prove 
their manife! deſtruction in regard to preventing their fruit- 
fulneſs; for, in the places where ſruit buds would otherwite 
naturally appear, there would advance nothing but ſtrong 
wood ſhoots ; ſo that the trees would be continually crowd- 
ed with uſeleſs wood, and produce little or no fruit. 

When, however, there i; at any time a ſupply of wood 
wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, as 
obſerved above, for the apples and pears. 


General Ob/ervations in Pruning all the above Trees. 


We obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, and cherry trees, was not proper in the 
genes courle of pruning ; it however, in tome particular 
Caics, is moit neceſſary ; tor which take the following hints: 

For example, that when the trees, for walls and eipalers 
particularly, are about one vear old from the budding or 
gruming, either in the nucſerv, or newly planted againit 
wall, or pallers, with their firit ſhoot immediately from 
the budding er grafting, at iull length, it is proper to ſhorten 
or head down theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of the bud or 
graft, co force aut lateral branches, which is called heading 
down the trees 3 but this mould not be done till ſpring, cur- 
ting tem dan to tour or nve eyes ; which will procure la- 
tere! Hovis near the ground, in order that tha wall or eſpa- 
lier may be regularly turmined with branches from the bot- 
tom. Alter this the brancnes are to be trained along at their 
fu length. excort it appears neceſſary to Niorten tome, or 
at, Of ter latera theyts, in order that each may throw out 
alio two or three gal branches, to furniſh that part of the 
tree more ctectually; training the {aid lateral thoots alfo at 
their full lenoth 3; but if chere appear to be ſtill more 
branches wanting, ſome of the moſt convert unt of theie lait 
HHoots may alio be ſhortened, to promote their producing 2 
zarther ſupply of lateral branches, ſuſäcient to give the tree 
11 proper form; for the great art is to encourage and affiit 
young wall and eſpalier fruit-trees in their ſrſt two or three 
years growth, to produce fnoots in proper places, ſo as to 

cover 
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cover the wall or eſpalier regularly with branches, from 
the bottom to the top. 

But when the trees have acquired branci.es enougli to et- 
fect the firſt proper formation of the head, they will atter- 
wards naturally furniſh further ſupplies, to cover the wall or 
eſpalier regularly every way, to the allotted extent, without 
any farther ſhortening ; except on particular occaſions, whe: 
a vacancy may happen in any part, according to the rule 
mentioned above, in the article cf apples and pears. 

There is one thing farther to be oblerved in pruning apple, 

ar, plum, and cherry trees; and that is, when the trees 
E acquired branches enough to cover the wall or eipalier, 
at the diitance above mentioned, then all thoſe young ſhoots 
of the lait ſummer's growth, that are not wanted in vacancies 
to form nem bearers, muit be cut off quite clute to the place 
from whence they ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but the fruit- ſpurs 
that are naturally produced, which every branch will be 
pientifully furniſhed with, if the above rules are obſerved. 


Peaches, Nectarines, ard Apricets. 


Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and 
nailed any time in this month, if the weather ſhould prove 
mild ; or at all opportunities, without danger of any ma- 
terial injury if pruned in froſty weather. 

For although theſe trees are raiker tenderer than the forts 
before mentioned, and the froſt will affect them more at the 
places that are newly cut; but by what I ever could ob- 
ſerve, it is only extreme hard froil that can any way af- 
fect them in conſequence of pruning, and that not ma- 
terially. 

In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots, little or no difference 15 to be obſerved; remark- 
ing of all theſe forts, t:ev produce their fruit principally 
upon the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the fruit riſing 
directly from the eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiſul ſupply of 
which muſt be reſerved annually in every part, to train in 
for bearing: they alio ſometimes bear on the ſmall ſpurs 
arifing on the two or three year's wood, but more generally 
the apricots, and all ſuch ſpurs ſhould alſo be preſerved, for 
they often bear good truit ; keeping ia mind however, that 
the young yearling {hoots are to be conſidered as the general 
bearers ; obſerving, that the branches and bearing {hoots are 
to be trained to the wall horizontally, about five or ſix inches 
aſunder, pruning ou! annually all ſuperabundant ſhoots, or 


that 
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that are more than can be trained at that diſtance; likewiſe 
obſerving, that as a due ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's 
ſhoots muſt annually be lett in a regular manner in every 
part of the tree, to bear the fruit the ſucceeding ſummer, 
each of the ſaid ſhoots of each year muit be ſhortened more 
or lets according to their ſtrength, now in the winter pruning, 
as directed below, in order to encourage them to produce a 
more regular ſucceſſion of bearing wood in the enſuing ſum- 
mer. The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit in 
the ſummer after that; and the tame ſhoots both bear the 
fruit and a ſapply of ſucceſſional ſhoots at the ſame time for 
future bearers, &c. 

Before you begin to prune, generally un- nail the greateſt 
part of the tree, by which means you will have room to exa- 
mine the ſhoots, and to uſe your knife properly. 

That in the couri of pruning theſe trees, be ſure to ſelect 
the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated ſhoots, which ſhoots muſt 
be left at a regular diſtance as above, and 11 ſuch order as to 
be, as it were, coming np in a regular manner, one after 
another, in every part of the tree, making room for them, 
by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or unzeceffary ſhoots, to- 
gether with a proportionable ſhare of the former bearers, 
and old naked branches, not furniſhed with bearing wood. 

For example, you are to obſerve that theſe young thoots 
we now freak of, are, as above hinted, produced only prin- 
cipally upon choſe young ſhoots which were laid in lift Win- 
ter, and which produced the fruit laſt ſummer : and we will 
ſuppoſe each of the ſaĩd ſhoots, or branches, which were laid 
in laſt winter, to have produced three ſhoots laſt ſummer, 
and that they now all remain, but that there may not be 
room to lay in more than one of the ſaid thoots on each of 
the branches, it remains to be conſidered, which of theſe 
three thoots on each branch is proper to be left ; whether 
the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the three: there is no 
rule for this, but we will ſuppoie the middlemot of them, 
in which cafe, cut off the lower one quite cloſe to the 
branch, and then that part of the branch which hath the u 
per ſhoot upon it, muſt be cut off cloſe down to the middle 
one; ſo that chere is only the middle ſhoot now remaining, 
which terminates or makes the end of the branch: but, on 
the other hand, if it is thought moſt convenient to leave 
the uppermoſt of the three, the middle and lower are to be 
cut away cloſe to the branch: ſo, on the contrary, if the 

| lower 
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lower one 1s to be left, cut off the branch with the middle 
and upper ſhoot thereon, cloſe to the lower one: and if 
thouglit moſt proper to leave in any place two out of th- 
three ſhoots on a branch, then the upper and lower ſhoots are 
apparently moſt proper, provided they be the beſt Moots, 
and fo cut out the middle one: or if two lower ſligots « # 
— beſt for your purpoſe, cut off the upper part of the 
ranch with the top ſhoot on it cl!» to the next or middle 
one; ſo that there remains that and the lower one. There 
may not always happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on 
every year's branches; but I choſe to mention that number, 
that I may be the better able, in this ſmall compals, to ex- 
plain and convey to the learner, an idea of the method 
practiied in pruning theſe forts of trees. 

Obſerve lizewiſe in the ccurſe of pruning old trees of 
the ſame kinds, to cut out all uſcleſs old wood. 

What is to be underſtood by old uſcleſs wood, is ſuch old 
branches as advance a great length without being furniſhed 
with ſnch young ſhoots as above mentioned; ſuch branches 
ſhould He either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young 
branch proceeding from it, that is furniſhed with young 
ſhoots for bearing. 

Next let it be remembered, that as you proceed, let all 
or wo of thoſe young ſhoots that are left to bear, be 
Mortente, to promote their produciag more certainly a ſup- 
ply of ſucceonal lateral ſhoots nest ſummer, — 
tuated, ſo as to continue every part of the tree always well 
farnimed with bearers; ter without this precaution of 


2 


ſmortening the ſhoots, they are apt to run up, producing 
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bottom nabe: whereby the tree in tie becomes devoid of 


& ſhoots below; to that the iliertering frond be per- 
formed more or leſs according to their ſtrength, and alſo ac- 
eording to that of the tree. 

For io leince, if 2 tree i wenk, the hot could be leſt 
about {x or ſeven inches diance from each other, and they 
ſhoul? be nortene J in proportion to their Frength ; ſome, 
pernaps, may he left about ſic inches long, chers eight, ten, 


or tact; inches ; tor the 1. rienng (ould always be per- 
ſoem ü more or lefs ia proportion to the ſtrength of the dif- 
terent ſhoots. 

When a tree is in pretty gocd condition, neither very vi- 
gorous nor weak, the ihoots ould te left about four, five, or 
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fix inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened about eight 
ten, and ſo to twelve or fifteen inches long, according 
to their ftrength. 

But where trees are very vigorous, the ſhoots muſt be 
ſhortened but little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 
fifteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vigo- 
rous tree may be ſhortencd only about one fourth or third 
of its length, or to about eighteen inches or two feet long, 
and ſome of them, of the molt luxuriant, may be left at 
full length. 

In mortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſſible, be cut to an 
eye that is likely to produce a leading ſhoot ; ſuch an eye, 
or wood bud, is diſtinguiſhed from fruit buds, by its 
| being long and flat, the other being round, ſwelling. and 

turgid ; or may alſo prune to an eye having two bloſſ m- 
buds, as from between theſe twin buds there will geacrally 
iſſue a ſhoot, which is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; 
for where a leading ſhoot is produced at the extremity of a 
bearing branch, it draws nouriſhment to the fruit, and the 
— * ſuch will be ſiner than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of 

rs. 

After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nailed 
as you go on; ———— to lay in the branches and ſhoots 
horizontally, perfectly ſtraight, and parallel to each other, 
at the above- mentioned diſtances, nailing them all cloſe to 
the wall in a neat manner. 


Vines. 


Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. 

In training and pruning vines, obſerve that the young 
ſoots of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood: and the 
branches and bearing ſhoots mould be trained from about 
eight to ten or twelve inches diftance, either horizoutally 
or perpendicular, as the fpace of walling, &c. will admit; 
and therefore in the pruning, carctully leave a ſufficient 
quantity of the laſt yea;*s thouts, at the above diſtances, ſo 
that every part may be properly farnithed with them; for 
it is from theſe only that the bearing ſhoots are produced, 
which yield the fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer; and io 
make room for the ſucceſſional ſupply of bearing ſhoots, 
muſt cut away an equal portion of the old bearers ; together 
with all the ſuperfluous or, overabundaat and uſeleſs young 
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wood, cutting them cloſe to the old branches; and let 
each retained ſhoot be ſhortened to from about three or 
four, to five or fix buds, or eyes, according to their 
reagth ; cutting them about an inch above an eye, and 
ſomewhat ſloping. 

Thus in the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould always 
take care to leave every year a proper ſupply of young 
ſhoots, both towards the bottom, middle, and top of the 
be Wooten cbs Arrange. Abo Bas wag — 

g wood coming up, in regular order, in every part 

28 pruning out the ſuperabundancy, as juſt Sbterv. 
ed: and every year ſome of the former bearers, and moſt 
unſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut out: for when the 
naked old wood hath advanced near the top of the wall, it 
in a manner becomes uſeleſs ; ſo it ſhould be taken off, 


Either quite to the bottom, or to ſome convenient lateral 


young branch to ſupply its place. See February and 
Nowember. 

As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed 
ſtrait and cloſe to the wall, at the above-mentioned dil- 
tances. 

Fig Trees. 

Fig-tree pruning is adviſed to be deferred till next 

3 4 21. where ſee the method explained. 


Prune Gooſeberry and Currant T rees. 


Gooſeberries and currants bear both on the young, one 
or two years wood, and upon the ſeveral year's branches, 
generally upon ſmall ſpurs emitted naturally all along the 
aides ; and in each winter pruning it will be required to 
as out any caſual worn out, old, 2 irregular branches, 
and a proportionable ſupply of laſt ſummer's young thoots 
— and the reſt — out. * 

In pruning gooſeberries, let them be always kept thin 
of branches, and theſe not permitted to grow ramblingly 
acroſs one another, but all pruned to regular order, ſo as 
the main bearers, or general branches and ſtoots ſtand ſix 
or eight inches diſtance at the extremities ; and generally, 
either keep the middle ſomewhat hollow, or if permitted 
to run up full in the heart, keep it thin of branches, as 
above adviſed ; ſo that you will now prune out any irregu- 
larities, &c. ſuch as caſual crowding, and croſs- placed 
wood, and any worn-out or naked old branches, retain- 


ing young ſhoots, where neceſſary, to ſupply their place [ 
an 
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and cut out all the ſuperabundant lateral ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer, cloſe to the old wood, only retaining here and 
there a good one in vacancies, occaſionally towards the 
lower parts, to be advancing to a — ſtate, to ſupply 
the place of caſual worn-out rs; y leave, 
where practicable, a terminating or leading ſhoot to each 
main branch, either ſuch as is placed naturally at or near 
the end of the branch, or, if branch is too long or 
rambling, prune it down to ſome convenient lateral ſhoot ; 
and all thoſe ſhoots now retained ſhould principally be left 
entire, and only ſhorten long ſtragglers and very 

rowths, occaſionally, but by no means to ſhorten the 
thoots of theſe trees too much ; for by cutting them very 
mort, they are made to produce a deal of wood, and but 
ſmall fruit, and being ſo full of wood as to exclude the fun 
and free air in ſummer, the fruit cannot ripen well ; and 
it likewiſe renders it troubleſome to get at the fruit, when 
fit to gather. Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, as 
is the practice of ſome ignorant perſons. 

Currant buſhes ſhould likewiſe be kept thin and lar, 
not ſuffering the branches to run iſcuouſſy — each 
other; for when they are ſuffered to grow ſo irre and 
thick, deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun; for 
want of which it will be ſour and ill-flavoured ; 6bſerving 
nearly the fame order of pruning as adviſed above for the 
gooſeberries. Keep the general branches thin, about fix or 
eight inches aſunder; pruning out any too abundant and 
croſs-placed branches, and caſual worn-out old bearers, 
together with all the irregular-placed and ſuperabundant 
young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, preſerving a To ſupply of 
the moſt regular ones in vacancies, and a leading one at the 
termination of each branch, agreeable to the rules exhibited 
above in pruning the gooſeberry buſhes ; alſo leave ſome 
ſhoots occaſionally towards the lower parts, to be ready to 
ſupply the places of any barren branches or decayed old wood, 


Planting Gooſcberries and Currants. 

Currants and gooſeberries may alio be planted ; and if 
the trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, or in crofs rows to divide the ground into wide com- 
partments, ſhould prune them up to one clean ſtem, twelve 
or fifteen inches before you form the head of the tcee ; for 
when theſe trees are ſuffered to branch away immediately 
from the bottom, they, . 

2 


will 
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will impede the growth of any crops that grow near them, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them; belides, 
they do uot appear fo agreeable as when trained to a ſingle 
ſtem ſupporting a regular head of branches, 

Generally plant theſe ſhrubs fix or eight feet diſtance in 
the rows ; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows 
be eight or ten feet aſunder. 


Prune Raſpberries. 
In pruning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 


ſhoots ariſe trom the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 
ing the ſucceeding year; for the ſhoots, when but one year 
old only, always produce fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thote of each year being ſuc--eded by the ſuc- 
cefiional ſupply of young ſhoots of the 7a ſummer to bear 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; therefore as the ts which produced 
fruit laſt year will now be dead, they muſt be cut away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground, and leav- {tanding upon each 
root three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth to bear fruit next year ; but cut all the reſt off cloſe 
to the turface of the ground. 

Thoſe thoots which are left to bear, muſt be each of them 
ſhortened ; in doing of which you mutt cut off about one 
third or fourth of the length of each ſhoot, according to 
their ſtrength ; oblerving, as they generally form a bend 
at top, it is proper to ſhorten them at or a little below the 

nding part; and if they are left longer, or that they 
ſtraggle wide and irregular from one another, may plait 
them tog cher, either uprightly or archways, to ſupport 
them in an erect poſition. 

The ground thould then be digged between the rows; 
and, as you goon, the roots that do not belong to the ſtanding 

lants ſhou'-1 be taken away, and all ſhoots growing in the 


antervals dug up. 
- Planting Raſpberries. 


You may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, ob- 
ſerving to procure young plants that ar furnithed each with 
one ſtrong thoot of laſt ſummer, which may be obtained 
plentifully from any old plantation, as they always fend up 
abundance of off-ſet ſuckers for ſets, preterriag thoſe with 
good fibrous roots, rejecting tuch whole roots are naked 
and woody ; prune off the weak tops of the ſhoots, and the 
long ſtraggling roots, and plant them, by opening imall 

| apertures 
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apertures with a ſpade, in rows four feet and a half aſun- 
der, and two or three feet diſtance in each row, 

This diſtance appears conſiderable at firit, but they 
ſhould never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it will 
be ſeen in two year's time; for when planted too cloſe, 
they will in the — ſeaſon form a perfect thicket, in- 
ſomuch that the fruit will be ſmall and not ripen with a 
good flavour, nor can you come at them readily, when 
ht to gather, 


Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open ſituations 
For particulars, ſee Oober. 


Preparations for Plantations of Fruit Trees. 


If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for the wall or for eipaiters, die borders ſhould be trenched 
two ſpades deep: but pre iauſly, if the ſoil is poor, or very 
light, and wants augmentation, add a ſupply of freſh 
ſtrong earth or compoſt, 2 gocd loamy earth, if it can 
be obtained, and rottan dung, working the whole toge- 
ther; but if only a few trees are wanted at different 
places, this work nee not be performed but on ſuch 


places where th- trees are to be planted, in a ſpace of 


from three or four to fve or fix feet wicth tor en h tree. 
If an orchard is to he planted, and the foil is but indif- 
ferent, it wiil be of advantage to d 10s very rotten 
dung, and freſh loam, or any 9-4 earch or camp tt the 
molt eaſily obtained, in each hel- wi. re the trees are to 
ſtand; working the earth, loam aud dug weil together. 


Planting Fruit Tres. 


Plant fruit trees, where required, in open w-2ther, of 
any ſorts intended, both for walls, efpaliers, and tandards; 
for wall trees, the forts are apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, cherries, pears, vines, figs: For «fpaj.ors, ap- 
ples, pears, plums, quinces, cherries; and for tta:durds, 
the principal ſorts are apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
with ſmaller portions of quinces, medlars, mulberrics, 
filberts, ſervices, &c. See February and March, No- 
wvember, &c. 

Let the wall and eſpalier trees be planted fifteen feet 
aſunder, at leaſt, but if eighteen or twenty it will prove 
cf conſiderable advantage, by admitting of a larger 
ſcope for the horizontal extenſion of the branches; and 


C 3 let 
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tet the ſtandard trees be planted thirty © TA 
tance, See February, &e. * 


Protedting the Roots of, and ſupporting nexc-planted T revs. 


If the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be 
pou to protect the roots of new-planted fruit-trees 
rom being hurt by the froſt, by laying mulch, or long 
litter, on the ſurface of the ground, particularly the 

choiceſt of the ſtone- fruit kinds. 


let a hay-band be put round the ſtem of the tree, at the 
place where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to prevent 
the bark from being galled. 


Prune old Standard Fruit-trees. 


This is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtand- 


ard fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut 


off all dead or irregularly growing branches, and to 
clean the trees from moſs. See the work of Nowember. 


Forcing Fruit-trees for early Fruit, 


Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or 


forcing houſes, for raiſing early tree fruits, as cherries, 
peaches, apricots, &c. may now _ to prepare for 
that buſineſs, by ſhutting all the glaſſes cloſe, and about 
the end of the month begin to make the fires: And mn 
theſe forcing departments where there is a pit in which 
to make a hot-bed of tanner's-bark, or hot horſe-dung, 
make the hot bed firſt, and in a fortnight after, let the 
fires be lighted and continued every night. See the Fruit- 


_ Garaen for next month. 
Forcing early Strawberries. 


Now is a proper time, about the latter end of this 
month, to begin to make a hot-bed to raiſe a few early 
ſtrawberries : thoſe which are planted now in a hot-bed 
will produce fruit fit to gather in March and April. 

About the middle or end of this month, provide for 
that purpoſe as much new horſe-dung as will make a hot- 
bed about a yard high, for one or more three-hght 
frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it it lie 
about eight or ten days: in that time it will be in good 
condition to make the hot-bed. 

| But 


yay — all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 
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31 
But previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quantity 


of ſtrawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the ſaid 


hot-bed ; and if this was done in autumn before, in Sep- 
tember or October, &c. it will be of particular advantage: 
the alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the belt ſorts for this pur- 

e, and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full 

aring ſtate. The method is this: provide as many 
pots (rwenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended 
for your hot-bed will conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe 
together; at the ſame time get ſome freſh and good earth z 
if it is loamy, it will be the better; and let it be well 
broken with the ſpade. Having the pots and the earth 
ready, put ſome ot the earth into each pot to the „* 
of three or four inches; then take up the plants with a 
ball of carth to their roots, pare the ball neatly round 
with a knife, and clear the plant from all withered or 
rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the — 


between the ball and the ſides of the pot, with the a 


earth, and cover the ſurface of the ball with the fame. 
Let them be watered as toon as you have finiſhed plant- 
ing, and remove the pots to a warm ſituation, there to 
remain till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the 
weather ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let 
the plants be protected by covering them, or removin 
them under a frame and glafſes, or into ſome ſheltered place. 
Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it tor one or more frames, about three feet high, and 
directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet 
and draw up the heat ſooner : and when the violent heat is 


over, lay therein ſome earth, four or five inches thick; 


then bring in the plants, and plunge the pots into the earth 
up to the rims, and cloſe together as can be, filling up alſe 
all the interitices between with earth. 

When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes, and 
keep them cloſe till the team ariſes in the bed, when it 
will be neceſiary to raiſe them a little behind, to let the 
ſteam paſs off. 

When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable ; for if they 
are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being 
ſucceeded by any tolerable crop of fruit, and let them be 
frequently refreſhed with a little water, and cover the 
glaſſes evesy night with mats. 

C 4 N. B. In 
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N. B. In forcing ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 
up out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed 
immmediately in the earth of the hot-bed without potting 
them. However, when it is intended to force ſtrawberries, 
either in 2 common hot-bed, or in the hot-houſe, it would 
be a good method to plant ſome bearing plants in pots, in 
September or October, and fo place the pots cloſe 1 under 
ſome warm wall till the time they are to be placed in the 
hot-bed, 

But where there is the convenience of a pine-apple 
ſtove, or any kind of fruit forcing-houſe, or hot-wall, &c. 
may raiſe plenty of early ſtrawberries in great perfection, 
with but very little trouble: having ſome bearing plants 
ready in pots, place them in the hot-houſe, any where 
near the glaſſes, giving frequent light waterings, they 
will fruit early in great abundance. 


Qt 
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8 REA T care ſhould be taken to protect the choiceſt 
flowers at this unfavourable ſeaſon. 


Auriculge. 


The beſt auriculas in pots ſhould be well protected from 
exceſũ ve rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts; all of Which would 
injure them. | 

The choiceſt varieties of theſe plants ſhould always be 
removed in their pots, about the end of October, or be- 
ginning of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed 
arched over with hoops, in a warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun, where they can be occaſionally covered when the 
weather is unfavourable ; but let the covers be conitantly 
off when the weather is mild and dry. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather 1s mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh 
earth to the pots of theſe plants, 

Let ſome proper compoit be prepared for this purpoſe 
= Auricula in Augiſt); and, if the ſeaſon is mild and 

orward, in the latter end of this month, may dreſs the 
plants therewith, but if unfavourable weather, defer it till 
the next month; firſt clear the plants from dead leaves, 
and take the old earth away from the top and round the 


fides 
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fides of the pots, as low as you conveniently can without 
diſturbing their roots; fill up the pot with the earth that 
you have prepared; and when yeu have finithed this work, 
_ the pots to the place inteaded for ſheltering them, 
as above. 


Care of Carnations. 


Take great care of your fine carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well {ecured 
from hard froft, exceſſive rains, and ſnow, which would 
greatly injure them. 

Tneſe pots ſhould be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry com- 
poſt, in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops 
when the weather is ſevere. 

But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would be ſtill better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 
them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 
and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the 


plants, but let them have the free air at all ſuch times, day 
and night. 


Care of choice Hyacinths and T alips. 


In ſevere froſty weather, the beds wherein you have depo- 
fited the choiceit kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other 
curious bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either with an 
awning ot mats; or in default thereof uſe firaw, ſern, or 
long litter; but it muſt be removed as icon as the ſevere 
werther is over. 

But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be 
of much advantage to have the beds arched or with hoops ; 
and when the weather is unfavourable, fuch as in ſevere 
froſt, let tne mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtencd 
down, that the wind may not blow them off; but when the 
weather is open, let them be conſtantly uncovered. 

The fineit kinds particularly, of h-aciaths, tulips, ranun- 
culuſes, and anemones, merit this care. 


Plautiug Rauunculigſes, Aucmoncs, &c. 


Plant ranunculuſes and anecmones, in mild dry open 
weather, if you have any now out of tie ground ; theſe now 
C5; planted 
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lanted will ſucceed thoſe which were put in the ground in 
Daober or November. 8 

For their reception, chooſe a dry ſituation, where the 

und 1s of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, 
breakin g the earth fine, and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 
then, take an opportunity of a dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, 
and allow the diſtance of fix inches between plant and plant 
in the rows; and plant them about two inches and a half deep. 

For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, ſee the work of September and October. 

Theſe flowers make a very able ap nce, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers. In a ſmall circle of about fix inches diame- 
I t four or five roots: that is, one in the 
middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle. 
Let the patches be from two or three, to tive, ten, twelve, 
or fiftecn feet aſunder. 

The above practice, however, of planting thoſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant principally for the 
common forts ; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine forts to- 
gether in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when planted 
early, in order that they may be protected in bad weather 
in winter; and alſo in the ſpring, when the plants are in 
bloom, they can be more readily ſheltered from great rains, 
or too much ſun, both of which would haſten the y of the 
Howers ; and as the pleaſure of admiring the bloom is the 
only intention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould be 
ſpared to protect the more beautiful forts. 


Planting Tulips. 

Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now 
be planted the firit ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt autumn. 

Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit, 
for if theſe roots are kept muck longer out of the ground, 
they wili blow very peorly. If they are to be planted in 
beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds ſome what 
rounding, both that they may throw off the wet of heavy 
rains, &c. at this ſeaſon more effectually; and becauſe 
flower-beds always look beſt when raiſed gradually a little 
higher in the middle than on the fides. 


In 
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In a dry mild day, in open weather, let the roots be put 
into the ground ; ant them in rows, nine inches diſtant, 
allowing fix or 4 inches between the plants in each row, 
and plant Fes, or four inches deep. If you plant 
ſome of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in 
a row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the 
ſame diſtance from each other. 

But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted in the 
borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps ; that is 
to ſay, m 2 eight inches broad plant four 
or five roots, and about from three or four to five or ten feet 
farther plant another ſuch clump, and fo on to the end. 


Planting Croeuſes. 


ny ſorts of crocuſes may ſtill be planted for an early 
fine bloom, if dry mild weather ; generally planting 
K- flower-borders next the walks, 

and in flower-beds, &c. commonly within five or fix inches 
of the edge; though thoſe S 


to ater advan e when diſpoſed 2 Kona 
in — uu — Draw a — circle Wi finger, 
about four or ſive inches diameter; in the n plant one 
root, and plant three or four round the edge of hs clocks > 
about twenty inches, or two or three feet farther, make 
another circle, and plant the roots as above; and fo 
ceed to the end of the border,. &c. obſerving, if you 
different kinds, to plant each ſor 3 that is, os 
2 yellow crocuſes, lant the next 
22 ſorts. 


* Planting various Sorts of Bulbs. 
onquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crown im- 
3 or any other kind of bulbous flower roots, that yet 
remain above , ſhould now be planted as ſoon as the 
weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen to 
— and all other kind of bulbous roots, and ſee that 
is not too wet. 
. the common ſorts of 
the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, 
it will be the beſt way to plant them in little clumps or 
patches, in the manner mentioned above for the common 
tulips, ranunculuſes, &c. 


C 6 Flowers 
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Flowers to blow in a Houſe. 


Several forts of bulbous roots may be placed u laſſes 
of water for blowing in the apartments of a houſe; ſuch as 
hyacinths, narciſſuſes, jonguils. early dwarf tulips, &c. 
the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had at tae feed{men and 
glais-ſhops. being made concave at the mouth to contain 
the root, and are to be filled with ſoft water, and one root 
placed in each glaſs with its bottom touching the water; 
placing the bottles in ſome window where the ſun comes; 
and they will blow very agreeably, early in the ſpring ; or 
may be greatly forwarded if placed in a hot-houle. 

ikewiſe may plant various forts of bulbous and tuber- 
ous rooted flower roots in pots for blowing in a houſe, ſuch 
as hvacinths, narciſſuſes of all kinds, early tulips, crocus, 
anemones, ranunculus, or any other ſpring flowering kinds ; 
having ſmall pots or boxes filled with light ſandy earth, 
plant the roots therein juſt ever their crowns, and place the 
pots near a window, and when the roots begin to ſhoot, 
give occaſional light waterings, and they will flower in 
good perfection at any early ſeaſon. 


Blowing Flowers early in a Hot-houſe. 


Any forts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted pe- 
rennial flowers being planted in pots, and now placed in a 
hot-houſe, or any forcing department at work, they will 
ſhoot and flower very early without trouble, only give acca- 
fional waterings.—See the Hot-hou/e of this month, &c. 

Pots of roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, and other choice 
flowering ſhrubs, may now be placed in the hot-houſe to 
flower early.—See the Hot-houye. 


Care of perennial fibrous-rooted Plants, in Pots. 


Double wall-flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
ſweet-wiltiams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choicett kinds of perennial plants in 
pots, thould be well ſecured from ſevere froits. If theſe 
plants in pots are placed in trames, let the glailes, or other 
covering, be kept over them at ail times when the froſt is 
keen, or occationally in very wet weather ; but in mild, 
dry weather, the plants muit not be covered. | 
Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 
{ſecure them from trot. 

Such 
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Such as the double roſe campion, donble ſcarlet lychnis, 
and all other ſuch lite kinds. 

Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould, where there is not 
the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims in a 
dry and warm border, and in tevere weather covered with 
long litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, they thould 
be well defended, or moved into ſome ſheltered place at 
the approach of ſevere trot. 


Seedling Flowers. 

Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of ſeedling 
flowers ſhou!d be covered in froſty weather, either with 
mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould be 
laid a good thickneſs over them, and cloſe round their ſides, 
or remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, &c. 

Likewiſe beds of the more tender and curious forts of 
ſeedling flowers, in the common ground, ſhould alſo be 
— in hard froits, with mats or long litter; but be ſure 
to remove the covering when the weather is open and mild. 


Proteming Flewering-forubs from Froſt. 


If you have hardy flowering-ſhrubs or ever-greens, in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 
plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, if omitted do- 
ing in November or December. Chuſe a dry ſpot to plunge 
them in; that is, where water is not ant to ſtand. 

Protect alto the roots of the choicer kinds of new-planted 
trees, flowering-ſhrubs, and ever-greens from Fol, if it 
ſhould ſet in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 
litter on the ſurtace of the ground, round the ſtem of the 


trees and ſhrubs, as far as their roots extend, or rather 
tarther. ; 


Support new planted Shrubs. 


Support tall new-planted ſhrubs, or trees as require it, 
with flakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind. 


Pruning © lexweringe/orubs, and digging between them. 


Prune flowering-ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
ſnrubbery, or where they require it. This ſhould generally 
be done with a knite, and not coinmonly wich garden-ſhears, 
as often practiſed : all dead wond ihould be cut away, alſo 
where the branches of diifzrent thrubs crowd one upon ano- 
ther, let tome be pruned out, and thorten long — 

ſhoots 
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ſhoots and rude luxuriant growths ; for the ſhrubs in general 
ſhould be kept clear of each other, ſo that each kind may be 
ſeen diſtinctly; and clear away all ſuckers that ariſe from 
the roots. 
After pruning, as above, the ground between flowering- 
Hrubs ed. pony rake ſhould be digged ; obſerving, as mo 
on, to ſhorten all ſtraggling roots, taking care not to 
iſturb the plants. This will do good to the ſhrubs, deſtroy 
weeds, and the places will appear neat. 


Planting Flowering-ſhrubs. 


In ſettled open weather, you may now plant, where 
wanted, moſt forts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs. 

Such as roſes, honey-f „ lilacs, and * althæa 
and ſpiræa frutex, gelder - roſe, Perſian lilacs, laburnums, 
privets, and jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub, and bladder- 
fena, the double hawthorn, double-blofſſom cherry, and 
dwarf almond, with double and fingle flowers, the mezereon 
and double-flowering peach, with the double and ſingle 
fweet-briar, flowering raſpberry, and double bramble ; and 
many other ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time 
be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any thing mild. 

For a liſt of the hardy flowering-ſhrubs, evergreens, &c. 
which may now be planted, ſee the catalogue of ſhrubs at 
the end of the book. 


Rules for planting Flowering-ſprubs; 
In planting the various kinds of flowering- ſhrubs, parti- 


cular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between plant 
and plant, and alſo to the arrangement, or order in placing 
— 4 that the different plants may be readily diſtin- 
guiſhed ; for this is of very great importance. 

ThereZpre, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the diffe- 
rent heights and manners of growth of the various kinds be 


conſidered, and placed ſo that one plant may not overbear 


another. 

The rule 1s, the taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
ſhould be placed neareſt the front, fo as the whole may ſtand 
in a kind of theatrical order. | 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant and 
plant, is at leaft four or five feet; this is to be underſtood 
u hen ay are to be planted in the clumps or quarters of 
the ; but thoſe that are intended 9 be planted in 

Ee 
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the common narrow borders, muſt be allowed double that 
diſtance at leaſt. 


Propagating by Layers. 

In open weather may continue to lay the young branches 
and ſhoots of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new 
plants, laying them into the earth four or five mches deep, 
with the tops out, moſt of them will be rooted by next au- 
tumn, fit for tranſplanting. See the Nurſery. 


Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation. 

Tranſplant fuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, 
ſyringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants; 
fie by ſuckers many forts of ſhrubs may be propagated : let 
theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, with roots to each, and 
planted in rows eighteen inches aſunder ; they will make 
good plants in two years time. 


Propagating by Cuttings. 

Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy de. 
ciduous ſhrubs, may alſo now be planted in open weather, 
eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and they will 
ſucceed, take root in ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot at top, and. 
form good rooted young plants by next autumn. 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Take great care now of the graſs walks and lawns in this 
garden; they ſhould be very neat, by frequently pole- 
ing and rolling them. Poleing ſhould be performed in 
open dry weather, which is done with a pliable taper aſh- 
pole, twelve or fifteen feet long or more, and ſhould be 
uſed to break and ſpread the worm caſts about, whenever 
= appear on the graſs. After this, let the graſs be rolled 
with a wooden roller, to which all the worm-caſt earth will 
readily adhere, by which means your graſs will be rendered 
quite clean, the ſurface ſmooth and firm, fo as to appear ex- 
tremely neat, and you will reap the advantage of it in mow- 
ing- time. 
Making Graſs Walks or Lawns. 


Now is alio a proper time, when the weather is open, to 
lay turf, where wanted, for making or mending 22 

or lawns. | 
The beſt turf for gardens is to be met with on commons 
or downs, where many ſliee p, &c. are paſtured. When you go 
| to 


— — — 
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to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad: they muſt be cut about an inch thick, with a proper 
tur fing iron ; and according a, they arc cut up, they ſhould 
be rolled up, the graſa- ſide inward, as cloſe and firm as poſ- 
fible, for the more ready carrying and moving them without 
breaking. ä 
Let the ground where tur? is to he laid be made as firm 
and even as poſſible, by good treading and raking, &c. that 
It may not ſettle unequally hereafter ; having generally 
three or four inches of au light, poor, rubbiſhy io at top, 
to prevent the graſs from growing rank; and rake the ſur- 
face imooth ready for the turf. In laving then, make the 
edges join cloſe and even every way, and as ſoon as laid, the 
whole thould be immediately well beaten with a heat v wooden 
beater, aud atterwards rolled with a large ſtone or iron roller. 


Grove! Walks. 


The gravel walks which have not been laid up in ridges, 
ſhould be kept clean from litter, and free from weeds ; and 
let them be now and then rolled in dry weather. 


Planting BX ana 7 hbrift for Edgings. 


Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it 
is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edgings 
may be planted any time this month, when the weather is 
mild. Both theſe make cloie and agreeable edgings, if 
neatly planted, and well kept afterwards. 

But the box is ſuperior to every thing {or forming the moſt 
effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edging. | 
For the method of planting them, ice Ober and No- 
vember. 


Preparatian for Planting, Tc. 


Trench and prepare ſuch parts of the pleaſure-ground 
where you interd to plant floweting- ſhrubs, this, or the 
next month. Alſo dig tlicte clumps, cr quarters, where you 
intend to plant evergreens, in February or March, that they 
may he in readineis againſt planting-time. 

Dig ſuch flower-borders as are vacant, that they may be 
ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, the tcllowing 
months. 


Plauting Fareft-trees, Ec. 


Foreſt and ornamental trees may new be planted in dry 
ſoilo, in open weather; both where deſigned ſor woods and 
coppices, 
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coppices, for timber, &c. and for ornamental plantations. 


For the proper ſorts, ſee the Lis of Hardy Trees at the end 
of the book. ao 1 


Plant Hedges, and Plaſh old ones. 

Now may alſo plant all forts of hard deciduous hedges ; as 
hawthorn, whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, elder, alder, 
willow, hazel, &c. where wantel. See December. 

It is alſo a good time to plaſh old naked hedges of any 
outward fences or others, that have run up coniiderably 
above, and become thin or open below. See December. 


n 


The Nos ER x. 
D I G the ground, if open weather, between the rows of 


voung trees and firubs, of all forts. 
In performing this work, let the ground be digged one 
_ deep; as you go on, trim off any ſtraggling roots of 
e trees and ſhrubs ; and in digging, give every ipit a fair 
turn off the ſpade, that the weeds on che ſurſace may be bu- 
ried properly. 


Tranſplanting and pruning For:/t-trecs. 


Tranſplanting of foreft-trees may be performed any time 
this month, if the weather is open, and the ground not too 
wet. 

Particularly deciduous foreſt-trees, of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather ; but 
this ſhould not be generally praftifed to evergreens, except 
the weather appears alſo to be ſettled. 

Trim up the ſtems of foreſt-trees where they require it: 
this may be done when little elſe can be done in the nurſery ; 
for if it is performed in froily weather, the trees will reccive 
no harm by the operatioa, eſpecially the hardy deciduous 
kinds. 

Pruning and Tran/planting Flo ucring-ſbrubs. 

Prune honey-ſuckles and roſes, and alſo ail other kinds of 
hardy deciduous ſlowering- ſhrubs that want it, training each 
with a fingle ſtem, and trunmiag their heads as you ſhall tee 
occaſion ; that is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtraggling 


ſhoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to keep their 
heads ſoinewhat to a regular form. | 


In 
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In and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant 
ads on, moſt forts of hardy 8 a 
dry foil ; but where the ioil is apt to lodge wet, there ſhould 
not be any planted therein before February. 

Planting Fruit-tree Stocks. 


Plantations of fruit - tree ſtocks for grafting and budding 
upon, may be mad any time of this month, if favourable, 
mild open weather. Many of thoſe raiſed from feed, &c. 
laſt ſpring, or the year before, will be ft for this, diggin 
them up cut of the ſced- bed, &c. with their full roots, ms 
let them be planted in rows, two feet and a half afunder, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant from each other in the 
rews. For the methods of planting them, fee the Nursery 
in O:Zober, &C. 

Work in froſty Weather. | 

In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places of 
the nuriery as require it. 

This m2y be neceſſary to ſuch quarters as have been lately 
cleared, and that are intended to be planted again with a 
freſh flock ; and let it be trenched in regularly, one full 
ſpace deep at leaſt. ; 

Preparing Ground for planting and fowving. 

In open weather, you thould, as much as poſſible, forward 
the digging and trenching vacant compartments of ground 
where young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted in ſpring. 

Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kerne!s of hardy fruits, to 
raiſe 2 ſupply of itocks, for the purpoſe of budding and 
grafting upon. 

Theſe, if mild weather, may be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, obſerving to ſow them in beds 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep at 
leaſt with earth, and the kernels near an inch: the plants 
will appear in April and May, when they muſt be kept re- 
markably clean from wee:®s,, by a careful hand-weeding ; 
and moderate waterings in dry weather will be ſerviceable, 
when they are newly come up. 

Some of them will be fit for tranſplanting in nurſery rows 
ou November, and the following planting months ; which 

Get ready alſo ſome — to ſow the ſeeds, nuts, and 
berries, &c. of hardy foreſt-trees, ornamental trees, and 
flowering-ſhrubs. 


'The 
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The ground for this purpoſe muſt be choſen in a dry and 
ky part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly digged, and 
di.ide it in beds three or four feet wide. The ſeed, &c. 
may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt week in the 
month, Let them be ſowed tolerably thick, and covered 
with earth about an inch deep. 

Let the ſurface of the beds wherein the above ſeeds are 
ſown, be lightly raked, and very well cleared from itones. 
See F ebruary. 

Care of tender au young S.elling Trees. 

Take great care now of a!l the tenderer kinds of ſeedling 
trees, ſhrubs, and other plants raiſed from ſeed lat year; 
many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. 

Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of Le- 
banon, &c. the arbutus, or ſtraw tree, and alſo the ten- 
derer kinds of pines and firs, the ſeedling plants of 
cypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever 

lants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of ſevere 
|. Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the pots, 
tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others of the 
like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under a common 
garden-frame, and in the time of hard froits the glafſes, and 
other covering, if neceſſary, put on ; but they muſt be kept 
conſtantly open in mild weather. | 

But ſuch tender ſeedling plants as are ing in beds, 
and require ſhelter in tune of froſt, ſhould be covered at 
ſuch times with mats: firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the 
bed, and the mats to be drawn over them occaſionally for 
the defence of the plants. | | 

Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young plants 
may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas-ſtraw, 
or other long litter, lightly over them; this will protect the 
tender tops and roots from the froſt. 

But this covering muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary to defend the plants. 

Likewiſe any curious or tender young evergreens, &c. that 
are planted in pots, ſhould be placed under ſhelter in ſevere 
froſt ; ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, ciſtuſes, china arbor-vitz, 
&c. placing them in a — or where they may be de- 
fended either with glaſſes or mats, and other covering, it 
neceſſary, in rigorous weather. 

Propagating by Layers. 

You may ſtill make layers in open weather of ſuch trees or 

ſhrubs as you defire to encreate. 


Thes 
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This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs or trees 
to propagate them, is very eauly performed; and there are 
a great many kinds of trees and thruhs to be increaſed by 
this operation. The manner of pertorming it is a follows: 

In the firit place it muſt be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the mcit pro- 
per parts to be laved, for thele will put out roots much freer 
than the branches that are a year er two older. Obſerving 
farther, that as many of the ſhrub Kinds branching out ncar 
the earth afford an opportunity ot laying them with great 
facility, but uch as run up wich tall Rems, and thoſe of the 
the tree kinds, require that tome Rrong young plants with 
ſtems, two or three inches thick, be cut down near the ground 
a year or two before, io forin ſtools to furniſh a ſupply of 
ſhoots near the earth convenient tor laving therein. The 
ground muſt be dug avout the ſhrub cr tree that is to be 1:y- 
ed, and as cu go on, bring down the branches, and faſten 
them in the ground with hooxed pegs, obſerving to lay down 
all the young wood on each branch into the earth, covering 
therewith the body of each laver three or four inches deep, 
and faftening — alſo with a peg, if neceſſary, and raiſe 
the tops upright out of the earth. 

But in laying ſome hard- M coded trees and ſhrubs, it is ne- 
ceſſary to {lit the layer, by making a gaſh with a knife on the 
under fide, ſlitting it an inch or more upward ; fo layin 
that part in the earth, keeping the gaſh a little open, which 
will greatly aſſiſt the rooting, by promoting the emiſſion of 
fibres at the cut part. 

Thoſe which are laid in this or next month, will be toler- 
ably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be ſeparated 
from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get ſtrength. 


Propagating Flearer-ſprubs, Cc. by Cuttings. 

Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles in open weather, to raiſe 
ſome new plants, 

Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering-ſhrubs and 
trees, may alſo ſtill be planted : and there is a vaſt number 
of plants that may be raiſed by this method. There is 
hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be encreaſed either 
by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers from the root. 

But the manner of propagating trees and ſhrubs by cut- 
tings, 15 this : 

The cuttings muſt be yourg ſhoots of the laſt year's 
growth, which mult be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree 

or 


% 
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or ſhrub you defire to propagate ; they muſt be from about 


fix to ten, twelve, or eighteen inches long, according totheir 
ſtrength and manner ot growth; let them be planted in a 
ſhady ſituation, in rows a foot aſunder, and about half that 
diſtance from one another in the row, and every cutting 
inſerted about half its length into the ground. 


Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Goojeberry and Curraut-Luſbes, 
to raiſe a ſupply of new Plants. 


Propagate gooſeberry and currant-buſhes by cuttings of 
the young ſhoots and ſuckers from the root ; by both of 
which methods they are propagated with great lacility and 
abundance, though ſome preter rp as thinking they 
are not apt to run io much to wood, and produce larger fruit 
than ſuckers, and I have formerly been of the fame opinion, 
but from farther obſervation found no material difference. 

When deſigned to raiic them from cuttings, they muſt be 
ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhould be cut from 
healthful trees, and mult be about ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
eighteen inches in length, or more, according to their 
growth. 'They muſt be planted in rows, twelve or fifteen 
inches aſunder, introducing each cutting one third, or near 
half way into the ground. 

Note, theſe cuttings thould be planted in a ſhady border; 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
ſecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. 

And to propagate them by ſuckers, they riſing abundantly 
from the root in ſpring and fummer, let them be digged up 
with roots, the hrt or ſecond autumn or winter after; trim 
any broken part ot the rcot, and ſhorten the weak tops, then 
plant them in nuriery rows, and they will form good plants 
in a year or two for the garden plantations. 

Oblerve to train hoth the cuttings and fuckers to ſingle 
clear items, fiiteen or eighteen inches; then let them branch 


out at top and form heads. 


— 


The GREEN HOUSE. 


RE EN-HO US E plants will require freſh ar at 
al! times when the weatner will permit. 

In mid days. when the air is any thing moderate, and 
wind ii, let the windows be opened 4 little, about ten or 
ele n 0 cieck, and about two or three in the atteruoon, let 
| them 
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them be 7245 — But the time of opening, and the 
time they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be determined 
by the weather; for there are many changes of weather, 
ſometimes in one day, at this ſeaſon. 

In . weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
Mut; „if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutters, if any, 
alſo be ſhut every night; and even in the day- time, when 
the froſt is extremely rigorous. If the froſt ſtill threatens the 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
. in front, as far from danger as 
poſſible. 

Keep the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
keep rern 
from litter of every ſort. 

When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be proper 
to keep the green-houſe clole. 

Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it, 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al- 
ways, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
if ſunny, the better. 

But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc- 
culent plants. 

Let it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds, 
as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to water, 
ſhould have but a very moderate quantity given at any 
one time, at this ſeaſon. 

In ſuch green-houſes where there are the convenience of 


flues for occaſional fire heat in very rigorous weather, 


ſhould, in time of continued ſevere froſt, make moderate 
fires in the furnace in an evening and morning only, juſt 
ſuffictent to warm the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the froſt ; 
alſo in very foggy or moilt weather, may make a very mo- 
derate fire to expel the damp, which often proves pernicious 
to ſome of the more delicate plants. | | 

But by no means keep 2 fire in this department but only 
occaſionally as above, and let it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into growth at this ſeaſon. 
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The HOT - HO Uu Ss E. 


Pines. 


T this ſeaſon the hot-houſe 1 attendance, 
for ſome of the pines wall 1 
month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance is at no time 
more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for if the 
heat of the bark-bed is not kept up at that time, the g 
fruit will receive a check more than may be — rad As 
notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be ſufficiently 
warmed by the flues, yet — pac ipmnteg, ==y always 2 
moderately briſk growing heat to their roots, but eſpecially 
when the truit is young ; and without that they will be much 
inferior in ſize to what they otherwiſe would have been. 

Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
bark bed in which the of pines are plunged; and if 
yu find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 

forked up to the bottom. But before proceed to 
this, let the bark be firſt well examined; if the heat is 
found much decayed, or the bark conſiderably waſted, or 
become very ſmall, or earthy, it will be adviſeable to add 
at the ſame time a little new tan, firſt removing away ſome 
of the waſted bark at top and fides, and then fill up with 
new bark, working the old and new well together. When 
that is done, let the pots be replunged again to their rims, in 
a regular manner, as before. This will enliven the heat 
greatly, and, if done in proper time, the young fruit will 
grow freelv. 

Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 
for that would be of very bad conſequence, and to avoid this, 
have a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to regulate 
the degree of heat. | 

Water ſhould be given to the pine-apple plants about once 
a week, if there is a good heat in the tan; but give them 
tÞ:s article moderately, and let as little as poſſible fall into 
the heart or between the leaves at this ſeaſon. 

For the conventency of watering the pines and other plants 
that are plunged in the bark-bed, you ſhould have a pipe 
made of tin: this ſhould be in three different pieces, or joints, 
in order that it may be ſhortened or lengthened, as you fee 
it convenient; one of theſe joints, or pieces, ſhould have a 
funnel made at the largeſt end, that by pouring the water 

| out 
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out of a handy watering- pot, into the funnel, the water i: 


_ conveyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with greater 


exactneis, and without pouring it into the heart of the plants, 
or in the leaſt diſturbing them. 

A tub, or ciſtern, if it could be conveniently placed in 
the hot-houſe, to hold water, juſt to take the chill off before 
it is given to the plants,. would prove of advantage. 

All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or ſtore, 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 

'The ves kinds will require it often, but thoſe that are 
of the ſucculent tribe will require i: but ſeldom, or, at leaft, 
but very little muſt be given them at a time. 

Every plant in the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
fectly clean from duſt or anv fort of foulneſs; if any thin 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let the — 


ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &c. the others by occaſion- 
ally watering them all over the top. 


Kidney-beans rated in the Hot-houſe. 


Thoſe who have the coveniency of a hot-houſe, may raiſe 
early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early dwart 
ſorts are proper for this purpoſe, and the ſpeckled dwarf 
alſo fucceeds remarkably well. 

The method is this: fill jume large pots, or long narrow 
troughs or boxes wich rich dry earth, and place them on, the 
top of the wall that encloſes the bark-bed ; but boxes are 
much the beſt for this purpoſe; they ſhould be three feet 
long, nine inches deep, ten or twelve inches wide at top, 
and eight at bottom, which being filled with earth, draw a 
drill along the middle an inch deep; drop the beans in the 
drill, three inches a-part, and cover them a full inch. 

If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in each 
pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. 

When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the carth with 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe : when 
they are up, water them frequently. "The early white 
dwarf, negro dwarf, ſpeckled dwarf, and the liver-coloured 
kidney-bean, are the beſt for this purpoſe. _ 

Let the plants be ſupplied with proper waterings two or 
three times a week, and they will grow freely, and produce 


plentitul crops of beans in March and April. 


Plant a ſucceſſional crop in a fortnight or three weeks 

after, in ſmall pots, ready for turning out with balls of 

earth into the larger pots, &c. a 
n | ＋ 
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Of Cucumbers in the Ho- 


Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and bruu: tot oh: 
fection in the hot-houſe. 8 

Prepare for that purpoſe ſome boxes, the ſame length and 
depth as for kidney-beans; but they ſhould be a ler, or 
fittcen inches broad: fill theſe with rich earth, and place 
them up near the top glaſſes, or upon the top of the back 
or end ſſues, obſerving to place the bottom of the boxes a 
foot or more above the top of the ue. | 

But the beſt fituation tor boxes, or troughs, for cucum- 
ber plants, is to place them, by means of tupports, withia 
about fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erecting 
them nearly under, or towar.'s the upper ends of the lights, 
not to ſhade, &c. the other plants. 

The feed may either be ſowed in ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot-bed, or the bark-bed ia the hot-houic to 
raiſe the plants, or may be fown at once in the boxes, fit. 
or eight feeds in a {mall patch; and in a box of three fect 
lone, you may fow two or three ſuch patches; and when the 
plants are up, they ſhould be thinned out, leaving three or 
tour of the ftrongeit plants in each place. 

Or, it vou raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall pots, plunged in 
the bark-hed, or in a dung hot-bed, let them be afterwards 
tranſplanted, with the ball of earth about their roots, into 
the boxes, or larger pots. 

When the runners of the plan's have advanced to the out- 
ſide of the, boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to ſupport the 
vines, or runners, which ſhould be faſtened to them. Let 
them have water frequently, tor they will require it every 
other day at leaſt. 

Early Sirawberries in the Hot-houſe. 


Strawberries may be brought to perfection in the hot- 
heuſe; and if a few early fruit are deſired, this is the time 
to begin. 

The ſcarlet and Alpine ftrawberries are the ſort 3 that weill 
ſucceed beft ; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to 
take them up and plant them with a ball of earth about 
their roots; but this ſhould be done ſome time before you 
place them in the hot-houſe. See next month. 

But it is more adviſeable to have the plants for this pur- 

potted about Michaelmas, or in October, &c. 

Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, near the 

glaſſes, and let them have water frequeatly, eipecially when 
D | they 
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they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but obſerving, 

that when they are in bloſſom not to water too freely over 

the flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the pots. 
Of Flowering Plants in the Hot-houſe. 

In the hot-honie you may likewiſe bring many kinds of 
flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing therein pots or 
boxes containing the p'ants, any time th's month. 

Particularly iuch as pots of roles and honey- ſuckles, and 
other ſmall deſicable flowering-ſarubs ; pots of pinks, car- 
nations, fweet-wilhams, wall and ſtock July flowers, &c. 
and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted 
either in earth or ſand, alſo ſeeds of any curious annuals. 


—— 


— 
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Work to be done in th: Kitcuex GakpEN. 


Cucumbers and t. 


TTHENSE the raiſing of eri cucumbers and melons 

was not begun laſt month, it may now be cc:n- 

menced the beginning or middle of this with a greater 

pratocct of ſucceſs ; obſerving exactly the fame method in 

Haig the ſed hot- bed, ſo ing the feed, and general ma- 

nageme at of the bed and plants, as directed under the head 
cucumbers, &c. in che kitchen garden of January, 


Nea; ing out early Cucumbers aud Molons raiſed I. ft Month. 
den cucumber and molon plants, which were raid the 
boi 17 or any time lait month, have not ſuſfered by any 
+ 7,” acciaents that are attendant on them at this tea{on, 
th, 81. a be arrived to a proper fize tor rd ging out into 
2 rg Lot bed, finally to remain; a new hot-bed, for one 
or moe large frames, ſhould therefore be prepared in due 

thut tor their reception. 
1e for that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, as 
n Lew hore dung as will make a bed for one or more 
„tha feet and a half high. The nece ſſary quantity, 
1 „ elsrahle cart load to every light; fo, if tor a three - 
, three load is requiſite; or about fix and thirty 
or torte large wheel-barrows full; and fo in proportion for 
every lauch frame, Tue dung being procut ed, * de 
OWA 
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thrown up in a high heap, to remain eight, ten, or twelve 
days, according to the condition of it, or quantity you in- 
tend ta uſe, that it may ferment to an equal temperature. 
If poſſible, let the hcap be turned over once in the time, 
which will let the rank ſteam and ſtrong ſtench of the dun 
pals off: and by mixing the parts together, it will mellow, 
and prepare the dung well, by which means it will work 
kindly, when made up in the bed; the heat will be ſteady 
and laſting, and not apt co burn. 

The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
hot-bed : begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt dung 
into the hot tom, then take the dung as it comes to hand, 
and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it down with 
the fork from time to time as you go on. In this manner 
let the hed he carried up neatly and even on every {ide three 
feet and a half high; which tuhſtance may appear conſider- 
able at firſt, but we mutt allow for ſettling, as it will pro- 
bably ſettle a foot in lets than a fortnight. 

The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the heat 
the ſooner ; tilting fhe upper end of the lights a little, that 
the ſteam may pats off. In a week after the bed is made, ifit 
has ſettled unequally, take off the frame, and make the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 

After this let the ſtate of the bed be daily examined with 
yu attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, 

ay in tne earth, but be ſure let the burning heat be over firſt. 

The earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ſhoubl 
alſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be re- 
garded at this ſeaſon. The earth proper for cucumbers, 
may be either any prepared compoſt of rich earth, light 
loam, and rotten dung ; or of the temperature of light 
rich kitchen- garden earth, or in default of this, may take 2 
quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen-garden, 
provided it be naturally light and dry, and have been well 
enriched with dung : * theſe earths ſhould be prepared 
three or four months before vou want to uſe them, ſo ſhoald, 
in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and thrown 
up in a heapridgeways, in a dry place, open to the ſun and 
free air, mixing therewith at the tame time ſome good rot- 
ten dung, breaking and blending both well together : a 


due quantity of this compott heap ſhould be carried into 


ſome thed, or other N place, open in front to the 
2 
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ſun, a month or fortnight at leaſt before you want it, that 
it may be preſerved perfectly dry for carthing the bed. 

Then when the bed is in order, lay about halt a buſhe!, 
or rather more, of earth, juſt undcr in the middle of each 
light, raiſing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or 
twelve inches high; then let the ſpaces between the hills, 
and quite to the fides of the frame, be covered with 
the iam fort of earth, only two or three inches thick at this 
time, but which is by degrees to be augmented ti ratied as 
high as the top of the hills, as hereatter directed. 

The reaſon for laying the earth in little bills, and not 
earthing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution, 
in caſe of violent after-heat, and in which calc it will 
more readily paſs off in fteam, betwe-n the hills, and like- 
wile becaule we may venture to ute the bed ſome davs 
ſconer than if it was to be earthed all over at once to the full 
thickneſs ; for if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, 
you can more readily prevent the earth, and allo the roots 
of the plants, from being burnt thereby, by drawing the 
earth away round the bettom of the hills if it burns, and 
ſupply the place ſtill with more freſh mold: fo that if the 
bed was to be molded at once all over to the intended depth, 
the above precaution could not be practiſed. 

As ſoon as the bed is earthed as ahox e, put on the glaſſes: 
and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm; if 
they be, level the top of each a little, fo that they may be 
about eight or ten inches thick, or thereabouts ; then pro- 
c ed to put in the plants. 

Previous to this, obſerve, that as having, laſt month, 
directed the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, and as 
they are now to be turned out of theſe pots with the ball of 
earth entire, and planted, one pot of plants in each of the 
above hills of earth, it is adviſeable, in order to have the 


whole ball of carth adhere cloſely about the roots, to give 


the pots ſome water the day before they are to be planted ; 
and the method of planting is this: Having ſome pots of the 
ſtrongeſt plants ready place your hand en the ſurface of 
the pot, taking the ſtems of the plants carefully between 
your fingers; then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, 
and ſtrike the edge gently on the frame; the plants, with 
the ball of earth to their racts, will come out entire; then, 
making a hole in the middle of each hill of earth, place 
one pot of plants, with the ballentire, in each hole, cloſing 
the earth well round the ball, and about an inch over the 

; TOP, 
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top, bringing the earth cloſe round the ſtems of the plants ; 
then give a very moderate watering towards the outlide of 
the bail of the plants; obſerving to uſe ſuch as have ſtood 
in the bed long enough to take the chillneſs off; and let as 
little as poſſible touch their leaves and ſtems at this time: 
this done, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for the preſent, 

till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong, then muſt be tilted a little 
behind in proportion, to give it vent. 

The plants being now ridged out, it 15 neceſſary to cover 
the lights every night wita mats, putting them on about 
half an hour, or an hour, or little more or leſs, after ſun- 
ſet, and uncover again in the morning about ſun-riüng: 
in covering up, never let the ends of the mat hang down 
low over the ndcs of the irame, which would ſtifle the 
plants, and draw up 2 hurtful ficam. 

Air mait be admitted to them every dav, when the wea- 
cher is any thing tavourable, by raiſing the upper end of the 
flafſes an inch or two, or in proportion to the ſharpneſs or 
mildneſs of the outward air and heat and fteam of the hed. 

tn giring the ple. air, it is a good method, at this f-2- 
ſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends ot 
the lights, where tilted, to hang down over the place where 
the air enters the frame ; the mat will break the wind aud 
ſharp air before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be 
a due proportion of air admitted, without expoſing them 
directly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let the 
ſteam paſs off. 

Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, if 
there be a ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, let the lights 
be raiſed a little behind when you cover up, and let them re- 
main ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above mentioned, to 
hang down before the place where the glaſſes are raiſed. 

One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conſtant growing heat in the hot-bed, fo as to keep the 
plants in a regular growing ſtate. The firſt thing to be ob- 
ſerved toward this is, that in fix or eight days after ridging 
out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is become mo- 
derate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry long 
litter, waſte hay, fern, ftraw, &c. round the bed, laying it 
near a foot thick, and as high as five or fix inches up the 
ſides of the frame : but this will be particularly ſerviceable 
if very wet weather, but more eſpecially if driving rains, 
or ſnow, as alſo, if there be cold piercing wind; ; all of 
which would chill the bed, and, without the above precau- 
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tion, would ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden and great decay 
ot the heat, as to prove the manifeſt deſtruction of the plants: 
wucreas the above lining of litter will defend the bed, and 
preſerve a fine heat till the dung begins naturally to decline, 
er decuy of itſelf, which is genetail; in about three weeks or 
a month after the bed is made, when the warmth or it muſt be 
renewe:'t by adding alining of tre ſa hot dung clole to its ſides. 

But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, mind that their roots have not too 
much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a bed, after the 
mold and plants are in, will begin atreſh to heat fo violent- 
Iy, as to burn the earth at the bottom of the hills; and, 
without ſome precaution is taken, the burning will ſoon 
reach tae roots of the plants: therefore, for the firſt week 
or ten days, let the bottom of the hillocks be at times exa- 
mined, hy drawing away a little of the earth around; and 
ii any burning appear, remove the burnt earth, replace it 
with new, and by drawing ſome of the earth away quite 
round, let the hills be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtand, 
fo 2 rv pp the nz, anc 10 iet them remain nit tne 
danger of burning is over; and then put the earth round 
them again. 

When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plants begin 
to appear through the ſides of the hills of earth, then begin 
to add ſome earth all round them; about three days after, 
you may lay ſome more ; and in two or three days after 
that, you may earth the bed all over, to the full thickneſs, 
ſo as to be equal with the top of the hillocks. But before 

ou lay the freſh earth to the ſides of the hills, let it firſt 
Lo a night in the frame, laying it up towards the outſides, 
that it may acquire an equal degree of warmth with that 
in the bed; then it will not be in danger cf chilling the 
roots of the plants. | 

The next particular care is, that of lining the hot-bed, 
when the heat declines ; therefore, when the heat of the 
bed begins to decreaſe much, let a lining of good hot 
dang be applied in due time to the back or front ot the bed, 
or to both, if the heat is very low. The dung for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as that for 
making the bed. Remember, that if there was a lining of 
dry litter laid round the ſides of the bed, to defend it from 
wet, &c. as before directed, this muſt firſt be removed be- 
fore you apply the lining ot the dung, then apply the lining 
cloſe to the iides of the bed, about eighteen inches wide, 

and 
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and ſhould be raiſed about four or five inches higher than 

the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling : lay ſome earth 

on the top of the lining, to keep the ſteam of the dung 

from coming up that way; which, if it did, would be apt 

to enter the frame, at the place where the lights are raiſed 

to admit air, and prove of bad conſequence to the plants. 
O Stepping er Pruning the above Plants. 

The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, ſhould 
be ſtopped or pruned, if not done before, at the firſt joint, 
by pruning of the top of the firſt runner-bud ; this will 
cauſe them to ſend out fraitful runners, 

This operation ſhould be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the ſecond rough leaf is about 
tue breadrh of a ſhilling, having the runner-bud at its bale, 
and the ſooner this is detached, the ſooner the plants acquire 
ſtrength, and pur out fruitful runners. | 

It is to be done in the following manner: 

You will ſee ariſing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 
leaf, and as it were enclofed within it, the end of the firſt 
runner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or 
runner, being the top of the plant, is now to be taken of 
cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 
knile or ſmall ſciſſars, or pinched of carefully with the 
finger and thumb; or, when it is very imall, it may be 
picked off with the point of a pin or needle ; but which- 
cer way you take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as to 
wound the joint from whence it proceeds. 

Having thus pruned, or ſtopped tho plants at the firſt 
joint, they will by that means very quickly get ftrength, as 
Well plainly appear in a few days; and in about a week, or 
ten or twelve days, aſter being thus treated, will each be- 
gin to ſend forth two or three runners ; which runners will 
probably ſhew fruit at their firit, ſecond, or third joints; 
for if the main or firſt runner was not to be ſtopped as 
aboe, it would perhaps run half a yard, or two feet in 
length, without putting out more runners to fill the frame, 
or witiioet thewing a fingle fruit; fo that it is upon theſe 
lateral ſacots, or runners, produced after ſtopping the 
2 that the fruit is moſt likely firſt to appear in any to- 

ruble time in the ſeaſon ; but let it be alio obſerved, that 


when the ſaid lateral ſhoots have three joints, and that if 


any of them do not then ſhew fruit at either of the joints, 
it will be proper to pinch of the tops of ſuch ſhoots at the 
tu joint, which will pre note their putting forth a ſupply 
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of two or three new ſhoots, ſome or all of which will mo# 
likely be fruitful; and af.er this, let the plants take their 
cen courſe of growth : and if the bed is well managed, 
and the plants are ferward, they will probably produce 
fruit the ead of this month, or beginning, or middle of 
next; but for the farther management of the bed and 
plants, ſee next month. 
Of forving Cucumber and Melon Seed. | 

As there may be many verſons who did not begin laſt 
month to {ow cucumbers fer an early crop. it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the degiming. middle, or a ry time 
of this month is ſtill a good time to begin that work, mak- 
ing a ſeed hot-bed for fowing the ſec d. as directed in January. 

hoſe which are ſown at this time, will, with good ma- 
nagement, produce fruit in the end of March, or beginning 
of April; and thoſe fown in the middle or latter end of the 
month, will have fruit the end of April, and will bear plen- 
tifully in May. 

"The beginning of this month is a very good time to be- 
gin to ſow mclons for a good crop in the frames. | 

The feed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, mult be of the ſame dimenſions, and 
the * iown, and the plants managed as directed lat 
month. 

g But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 

ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to any already planted out, it 
will be very proper to fow {ome feed at three different times 
this month. 

Or thele may be ſown each time, in ſach cucumber hot- 
beds or ridges as are already made ; and when fit to prick 
out, let it be moſtly in ſmall pots, as directed in raiſing the 
plants laſt month, and plunged in the back part of ſame bed. 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or 
to ſupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. 

orcing Aſparagus. 

Hot-beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 
time in this month. 

For the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 
vided with proper plants ; theſe are previouſly raiſed in the 
natural ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, which be- 
ing tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed into other beds in the 
common ground, 'and having two or three years growth 
there, they are then in a proper ſtate for forcing ; obſerv- 

ing, 
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ing, that the neceſſary quantity is from about five to fix or 
ſeven hundred for a bed for a three-light frame, and ſo in 
proportion for two or more ſuch frames; for theſe plants in 
hot-heds ſhould be crowded very cloſe, in order that by 
having as many plants as poſſible in each frame, they may 
produce a proportionable tupply of aſparagus, to recom- 
pence f{uficiently for the great trouble and expence requi- 
ftte in forcing. 

The hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing 8 
are made of freſh horſe-dung, full of heat, and mutt be 
made very ſubſtantial; provide, therefore, a proper quan- 
tity of the above ſort of dung, and ſhake it up in a heap 
as directed for cucumber hvt-beds ; and in a week or fort- 
night, according to the quantity aad quality of the _ 
it will be of a proper temperature for making the hot-bed. 

The dung being thus in order, then prepare to maketh= 
hot-bed, either upon level ground, if the fitvation is wet, 
or for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
hand for earthing the bed, it may be made iu a convenient 
quarter of the — garden, where may be digged a 
trench the width of the intended bed, and about half a 
foot deep, laying the earth ready for uſe : then let the hot- 
bed be made for one or more three- light frames in a range, 
allowing tor it to be three or four inches wider on every 
ade than the frame, and make it a yard high at leait, and 
when at its proper height, level the top even and ſmooth : 
then directly, without putting on the frame as yet, earth 
it all over fix or ſeven inches thick, for the immediate re- 
ception of the ts, for no time muſt be loſt in making 
the moſt of the hot-bed in forcing aſparagus; but remark- 
ing, the frame muſt not yet be put on, for the heat of the 
bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing it would make it 
heat too violently. 

The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 
a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place then 
on the ſurface of the earth, previoully raiſing at one end a 
ſmall ridge of earth five or 2 inches high, againſt which 
to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark on the 
ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and place th- 
plants againſt this little ridge of earth, as cloſe to one ano- 
ther as poſſible, drawing a little of the earth to the bottom of 
the roots, then place others againit theſe in the ſame man- 
ner; and fo continue laying them one againſt another, as 
cloſe every way 22 to the width of the mark for the 
frame, from one to the other of the bed, with their tops 
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or crowns all upright, and of an equal level: ther, view 
the whole bed is thus planted, let ſome moiit cart be di- 


rectly banked up agamit the outſide roots, all ir-und, as 


high as their tops; which done, cover the crow::s os the 
roots all over with light rich earth, about two inches thick, 
which concludes the work tor the pretent ; till tie buds or 
voung ſhoots of the aſparagus begin to appear through the 
earth. 

When the buds there fore of the aſparagus begin to appear 
through the i riace of the earih, then prepare to add a no- 
ther portion of three or four inches depth of more mold: 
previous to this, a wreath of thick ſtraw bands ſhould be 
fixed round tlie top of the carth of the bed, clole to the 
edge, to ſecure this farther fupply of earth, and to place 
the frame on: for this purpoſe make ſome large itraw- 
bands or ropes, three or tour inches thick, and having a 
quantity of imall, marp- pointed wooden pegs, fu the ftraw 
band down neat!y along the top of the earth, neut the edge, 
juſt in the proper place, to receive the bottom of tle frame, 
for it ſerves both to ſecure the iecond covering of earth, 
and ſupport the frame when it is put on; when che wreath 
is thus ixcd, then cover the young buds of the aſparagus 
all over with a tupply of light carch, three or four inches 
thick, or as high as the top of the atoreiiid wreath ; for 
tere mult be a ſufficient depth of earth ior the buds to 
ſhoot through, that they may be of a proper length. 

Having applied the fecond addition of carch, then, if you 
judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be pro- 

er to put on the frame plice it upon the wreath of ffraw 
14 and as ſoon as thus placed, put on the lights. 

After the frame is placed on the bed, it is necoſſary, i 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe the lights at top oc i οαννly 
an inch high, or thereabouts, to give the ſteam vent to pais 
away, and to admit freth air, but eſpecially when the buds 
fixſt begin to appear. 

Obſerve, that if Curing the time the bed is without the 
frame, there ſhould happen exceſſive rains, or great tnow, 
it is proper to cover occaſionally with raats or ftraw, &c. 

But it muſt be remarked, that for the firſt week cr fort- 
night after the bed is made, and the aſparagus planted, that 
the tare of its warmth ſhould be every day caretu!!y examin- 
ed: for that purpole, thruſt two or three long ſticks down 
be twĩxt the roots into the dung, in different parts of the bed; 
when upon drawing up the Ricks, once or twice à day, 

and 
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and feeling the lower end, you can readily judge of the de- 
gree of heat: if it is found to be fo violent as to threaten 
to burn the exrth and ſcorch the roots, it will in that caſe 
be adviſeab!s to bore, with a long thick ſtake, ſeveral wide 
holes in the dung, on each fide of the bed, alſo in the earth 
juſt under the roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank 
{t2au and burning quality of the dung pais off more freely; 
but, when the heat is become moderate, the holes muſt be 
cloied again. 

Likewiſe obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 
verv proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the 
fs of tne bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly growing 
heat, and will detend the bed from being chilled by heavy 
rains, ſnow, &C. 

But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 
i put on, the heat will be beginning to decline, when you 
inould prepare to renew it as ſoon as poſſible ; which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hot dung to the fades of it, 
as directed for cacumber and melon beds. | 

Freſh air mult be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci- 
ally if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, when the buds begin 
again to appear, for treth air is neceſſary both to give them 
colour, and prevent their drawing up too faſt and weak ; 
theretore, in fine ſunny days, either tilt the upper ends of 
the lights an inch or two, or ſhove them a little down, as 
may be convenient; but keep them cloſe in all cold or very 
bad wonther, and always on nights. 

Continue to cover the glaites every night with mats or 
ſtraw. 

The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will 
begin te produce aſparagus — 2 four or five weeks; 
and, provided the heat be kept up, will continue produci 
buds in great plenty for about three weeks. A bed fora 
thrce-light frame will, for that time, produce three or four 
hundred buds a week, 

The method of gathering the aſparagus in hot-beds, is to 
turuſt your anger Cown gently into the earth, and break 
tne buds oft cloie to the rocts, which they will readily do; 
but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the natu- 
ra! ground, would, by reaſon of the buds coming up ſo very 
— one under another, deſtroy as many or more than you 
gather. 

When it 1s intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſpara- 
gus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the natural 

D 6 ground 
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ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot- bed every 


three weeks or a month. 

A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for every 
new bed; for thoſe which have been once ferced in a hot- 
bed are not ft for any uſe afterwards, either in a hot- bed 
or the natural ground. 

When deſigned to raiſe aſparagus plants for forcing, 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as 
directed below; obſerving, when the plants are one year 
old, to traniplant them 1nto an open compartment, in rows, 
nine inches alunder, and about the {ame diſtance in the row: 
when they have two or three ſummers growth, they are 
then fit to be taken up for forcing ; but if they ſtand three 
years before you take them up, they will produce much 


er buds. 

„ is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground al- 
ways employed at the fame time with aiparagus plants for 
the above purpoſe ; that is, one piece for the ierd- bed with 
ſeedling plants, which ſhould never fland longer than one 
year before tranſplanted ; the other two pieces to be with 
tranſplanted plants ; one to be a year's growth from the 
time of planting before the other; by which method of 
ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting out a quantity of 
plants every ſpring, you will, after the frſt three years, ob- 
tain a freſh piece of plants every year, nt for forcing. 

The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firft fortnight in March; it thould be fown in a ſpot of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerable thick and tread it dovn 
evenly, then rake it into the ground in a regular manner, 
See March. 

The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed- bed is 
in March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. 

The ſeaſon to begin to make hot-beds for forcing theſe 
plants, is according to the time you deſire to have the plants 
fit for uſe ; for inſtance, if you defire them at Chriſtmas, 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 

Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with 
plants for that purpoſe till their own are ready, may in ei- 
ther cafe be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the knchen- 
— near great cities, but particularly thoſe near Lon- 

many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely for for- 


— 
eing. 
- They 
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They may be haſed generally by the rod of ground 
they grow * R 22 eight or ten ſhillings per rod is the 
price: there are generally between two and three hundred 
roots in a rod; and two and a half, or three rods at moſt, 
is ſulficient for a three- light frame. ; 

Theſe plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or 
boxes, with ftraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance: I 
have had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſcaſon for 
forcing, when they have come very ſafe, and produced buds 


plentitully. 
Muſhrooms. | | 
Take care that the muſhroom beds are ſtill well defended 
from heavy rains and froſt ; both of which would dettroy 


the ſpawn. 

The covering of {raw ſhould never be leſs than twelve 
or kfteen inches thick, on every part of the bed. If the 
wet at any time has penetrated quite through any part of 
the covering, let the wet firaw be removed, and replaced 
with ſome that is clean and dry. 

For the particular management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 
tember. 

Kidney- Beans. - 

The beginning of this month you may make a hot-bed 
for ſome early kidney-beans. 

Prepare for that purpoſe ſome new horſe-dung, as di- 
rected forcucumber and other hot- beds; with which let the 
beds be made about two feet and a half high, and long 
enough for one more or frames. Make the ſurface of the 
bed even and ſmooth, and put on the frame. When the 
heat is become moderate, let the bed be covered with rich 
light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills 
from the back to the front of the frame, a foot aſunder, 
and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein, two or three 
inches apart, and cover them an inch deep, with earth. 

The beſt forts for this purpoſe, are the early white dwarf, 
black, dun, and liver-coloured dwarf kidney-beans, be- 
cauſe they come earlier, and do not run fo ſtrong or ram- 
pant as the other forts; you may alſo plant the ſpeckled 
dwarf kind, which will continuelonger in bearing than the 
other ſorts, When the plants begin to appear, raiſe the 
lights every day, to admit air, which will ſtrengthen 
them. When they are up, let them hava moderate ſprink- 
lings As wy at times. | 
For their farther management, ſec the article Lidney- 
Beans in the work of March. 1 nall 
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Smal S1llading. 


Sow the diTerent fort: of fall ſallading once a week, 
or ten days, ſuch as crefies, multard, radiſh, rape, and 
lettuce, &c. 

"Theſe ſmall herbs, if open mil! weather, may now be 
ſown in bees or borders cf natural earth, in the comma 
ground; but, provided you have the conventency, it will, 
notwithſtanding, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame 
andlights ; or with bell or hand-glaffes ; or, where ther: 
are wanting, you may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders, aud 
ſhelter them at night, and in bad weather, it a cover- 
ing of mats. | 

Chooſe ſor theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry light ground; and 
in digging it, let the earth be well broken, and alſo well 
raked, to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſinooth ; then 
draw flat ſhallow drills, about three inches alunder ; few 
the ſeed very thick, and cover it about half a quarter of an 
inch deep with the earth; and, if it is intended to cover 
with glaſſes, let them be directly put on; and when tae 

lants come up, give air by raiſing the lights behind, or 
bo taking them off in fine days. 

But if the weather ſhonld now prove very cc1d, ſoch as 
froſt, mow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſupply of 
theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted as 
foon as poſſible, or at any particular time, it will, tor the 
greater certainty of procuring them, be ſill proper, where 
it can be obtained, to raiſe them in a flight hot- bed. 

Make the bed with freſh horſe- dung. about eighteen 
inches high, ſet on the frame, and cover the bed with 
earth, fuur or five inches thick. 

Sow the ſeed thick on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate 
(fee January ;) and fift as much fine earth over as will j uit 
cover it ; put on the lights, and when the plants ap- 
pear, give plenty of air. 

About the middle of the month, if open and mild wea- 
ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall ſallading on warm bor- 
ders, m the _ ground ; and, if the weather continue 
mild, it will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 

When theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they ſometimes raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth ; they may be greatly aſſiſted by bruh- 
ing or whikking the earth lightly with your hand, or with 


ke 
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the end of a ſmall Nender birch brocm, which will break, 
le parate, and ſcatter the earth; aſter which the plants 
will ſhoot freely, and riſe regu! wrly in every part, 

When theit young plants in tie open groand happen 
to be attacked with morning hoar-1; olts, that if, before 
the ſun riſes upon them, you water them out of 2 water- 
iug-pot with the rule or head on, to waſh off the froſty 
rime, it will prevent tem from changing black and going 
off, and they will continue freſt and good for uſe; but if 
the ſun fir comes and thaws them, they genera!ly become 
black, aud of little worth. 

Carr of Canltfraver Plants. 

Cau! ilower-plants 1 in frames would have the free air 
every mild day, by tak ing the glaties entirely off. 

About the end of the n:01;h, if mild ſettled weather, 
you may tranſplant tome of the ſtrongeſt plants into the 
place v here ther are to remain, Plant them in a quarter 
of rica, well-dunged ground, thirty inches, or a yard 
Giftance each way. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſhould alſo be 
thinned out towards the end of the month, if fine wea- 
ther; that is, if there are more than one or two under 
each glaſs, let all above that number be taken away. Ob- 
terve to take vp ine weaxett, and let the ſtrongeſt remain, 
and draw fome earth up round their items, ſtill contizving 
the glaſies. and give ir, by tilting one ide, The plants 
which are taken up l ould be planted in another ſpot of 
ground, the ſame didance as above. 

In tranſplant o cauliflowere, it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
gardeners as are goliged to * the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the tame piece, a crop of ſpinach and radiſhes, 
which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the cauliilower- piants ; for by the 
time they begin to advance conũderable, the radiſhes ard 
fpinach will be all cleared af for uſe ; but when this is in- 
tendec!, it is molt eligthie to ſow the ſecd beiore the cauli- 
flowers are planted : 4 weex or fortnight, or more before, 
if thought neceiſary. 

S.winz Caulifleaver-Sced. 

Sow cauliflower-ſeed the beginniog of this month, to 
raiſe ſome plants to ſucceed the early crops 3 but in order 
to bring the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve 
days or a fortnight in their growth, it will be proper to 
fow theſe in a Light het- bed. 

Make 


| 
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Make the bed abont twenty inches or two feet high, and 
put a frame on; then lay four or five inches thick of rich 
earth over the bed. 

Sow the feed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put on the glaſs. 

When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raiſing the glaſſes a conſiderable height; and ia mild wea- 
ther the lights may he taken entirely of in the Cay-time, 
for the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that would 
draw them up weak. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, vou may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather, with mats, fixivg hoops, long ſticks or poles, 
arch-ways acroſs, and over theſe draw the mats. 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhow- 
ers of rain do not fail. 

Tranſlant Cabbager. 

Early fagar-loaf ce bbages, and other cabbage plants, 
ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain. 

If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 


weather, be planted cut the beginning of the month ; but 


if they are weakly, or much cut by the froit, do not put 
them out before the end of this month, or beginning or 
middle of March. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put 
in the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and al- 
low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deſgned to 
ſtand to grow to full fize for a main crop; but if intended 
to cut them up young, in May and June, plant them only 
haifa yard or two fect aſunder. | 

Sow Caboages and Sawoyr. 
Sow ſome ſugar-loaf and other ſummer cabbages, and 
large autumnal kinds, about the middle or latter end of 
the month, for ſummer and autumn uſe, Theſe will 
ſuccced the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in 
July, Auguft, and September, &c. 

But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed many 
of the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt, to ſtand the 
winter for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be proper 
to ſow fome of the early ſeed as ſoon in the month as the 
weather will permit : and, ifa few is forwarded by ſowing 
them in a ſlight hot-bed, it would be a great advantage. 

Sow alſo ſome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply. 

Savoy- 
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Savoy- ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 
mid.!! er latter end ef this month. 

Ib which ore now fown will be ready in September, 
and they be iincly cabbaged by OS ober. and will con- 
tinue in good port W623 all November and Pegember, &c. 

Cabbages and. 3 for feed ina be planted this mont't, 
if not done before. "ake up the plants in a dry day, 
clear of all the large ves, and plant them three fest 
aſunder each way, by uv » methed explained laſt month, 
placing them fo deep th. no part but the crown of the 
head may appear. 

cxwing early Cilry. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
month, prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to ſow ſome upright celery iced in, for an early 
crop. 

Break the earth very fine, and either ſow the ſeed on 
the rough ſurface, and rake it in lightly ; or firſt rase 
the * 4 ſmooth, ſo the ſced thereon, and cover it 
with light earth, fifted over near a quarter of an inch 
deep ; or the ground being formed into a three or four 
feet wide bed, and the ſurface raked, then with the 
back of the rake trim the earth evenly oF the ſurface a 
quarter of an inch deep, into the alley; ſow the ſeed on 
the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly; 
and lightly trim the ſurface ſmooth.— But thoſe who de- 
fire to have the plants come in pretty forward, ſhould fow 
the ſeed in a flight hot-bed, under a frame and lights, or 
hand-glaſſes; or in default of theſe, cover on nights and 
' bad weather with mats ; being careful in either method 
when the plants come up, to admit them the tree air eve- 
ry mild day,—The plants for this ſowing come in for uſe 
1 in Jane and July. | 
J here ſhould not be many of theſe early. ſown plants 
1 planied out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
4 neral crop; for they will ſoon pipe in the heart, and run 

up for feed. See March, April, and May. 

| Nadiſbes. 

Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to ſow 
ſome ſhort-topped radiſh-ſeed, to ſucceed tnoie ſown lat 
moath. Dig another piece at the ſame time, and fow ut with 
ſalmon, radiſh-ſecd ; they will ſucceed the ſhort tops. About 
a fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of both 
forts be fown, in an open fituation, in larger portions, 1.— 
ere 
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there may be a regular ſupply of theſe roots in their pro- 
per ſeaſon. 

Let them all generally be ſowed broad-citt on the rough 
ſurface, eicher in a continued ſpace, or in four er five feet 
wide beds, and rae them in with an even hand; er in 
ſowing large crops in the main quarters, in one continued 
ſpace, that, if dry light graund, it is eligible, betore rak- 
ing in, to tread down the ized lightly, then rake it in re- 
gularly. 

You may ſow among the radiſti a ſprinkling of ſpinac! 
and lettuce- ed; the {pinch will come in after the racii::, 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach. | 

If early radimes are required as ſoon as poſſible, let 
ſome dwarf ſnort-tops be fowed in a lender hot-bed, in 
the manner directed laſt month. 

Turnep-rected Radifh. 

Sow a few of the ſmall white turuep radiſh to draw for 
ſallads in April and May; they cat critp, andare agrecably 
flavoured. See Marel and ;ril, for particulars cf them. 

Spinach. 

Winter ſpinach will now alvance in growth: clear out 
all weeds, and thin the plants for uſe as wanted. Sce Mar. 

Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if miid 
weather; let ſome good ground be got ready tor this ſed, 
and ſo it thin and regular, and rake it in evenly. 

a Spinach may be ſown between rows of cabbages, cauli- 
8 flowers and beans, cr the like, if ground be icarce. The 
| ſmooth ſeeded, rour d- lcaved kind is the beſt to ſow now; and 
1: defired to have a coaltant ſupply, let the ſowings be re- 
eated every fortnigat or three weeks. See 1far:h. 
Sow 72g and plantings Lettn ces. 
About the beginding of this month, if the weather is 
mild, you may io z{vera! forts ef lettuce- ſeeds, er warm 
borders. The waite aa! green cos kind, ard the Cilicia 


and cabbage lotus, are p. oper ſocts to ſow now; you may 
allo tow foine of the bromu Datch and Imperial lettuges, 
or aay other ſorts: lat the ſeeds be ſown tolerably thick, 
and rake them in lightly as ſoon as fown. | 
If the weather hald be cold at the beginning of the 
month, vou may fow cos, or other lettuce-ſeeds, in a 
frame, and cover them ocgaſionally with glaſſes or mats, 
on nights and ſharp wenther ; obterving, that when of due 
ze they are to he tracſplanted in the full ground. 
But, in oruc: to have à few come in preity forward for 
u aaſ· 
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trantplanting, there may be a little green and white cos 
lown on a gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to trant- 
plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe in the full ground. 

The green ces lettuce is the hardieſt, comes in ſooneſt 
for ute, and s the beit fort to ſow early. 

ettuces which have ſtood the winter in warm borders, 
er 11 frames, i-ould, about the end of this month, it quite 
mid weather, be thinned out where they ſtand too ciole ; 
let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot diſtance 
ich Kay, for they will require fo much room to grow to 
treit full ſize; the plants which are drawn out, {ruuld be 
Planten in an open ipot of rich ground, a foot alunder 
and vive à little ter as ioon as planted, 

Carrots and Paijun'þs. 

Prepare ſome ground aheut the middle or latter end of 
this month, in which to {ow carrots and parineps. 

Theſe rocts grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 
froꝛu the trees the better; ſor they thrive beſt in an pen 
expoſure. Let the ground be trenched one full {pade deep 
at lcaſt, but if double digged two moderate ſpades, it will 
be cr particu:ar advantage in promatag long handſome 
routs, both of the carrots and parineps ; let the clods be 
well broken, and lay the ſurface even. 

They mult be ſowed ſeparately, each fort in diſtinct 
compartments; either dividing the ground into four or 
five {cet-wide beds, or remain in one continued plot; iow 
the ſecd on the rough ſurface, and not too thick; as ioon 
as ſown, and if light dry ground, tread them in evenly 
with the feet pretty cloſe together, then rake the ground. 
Sce next month. | 

Plant carrots, parſneps, and beets, for ſeed ; let them 
be planted in rows two leet aſunder. 

Bects. 

This is now the time to begin to ſow the different ſorts of 
beet; the red beet for its large root; and the green and 
white ſerts for their leaves in ſoups, ſtewing, &c. 

Beet- ſeed being pretty large, it is an eligible method 
either to iow it in drills, in order that it may be more 
regularly interred in the earth, all an equal depih, or to 
dot it in with a blunt-ended dibhle in rows; let drills be 
drawn with an hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve 
inches atunder ; ſow the feel therein thinly, and earth 
it over an inch thick; and if you ſow it by dotting in, 
have a blunt dibble, and in lines a foot aſunder, dot holes 

| an 
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an inch deep, and fix or eight inches diſtance in the row, 
dropping three ſeeds in each as you go on, and cover them 
in: and when the plants come up, leave oniv one of the 
ſtrongeſt in each hole. 

The red and the other forts muſt be fown ſeporate for 
is is the root of the red fort naly that 1: uſed, and the leu es 
of the white and green kinds. 

But if you dy not chooſe to ſow the feed in drills, it 
ſhould be ſown in a piece of grund, whoſe inrface lies 
_ rough; then tread: in the ſeed, and rake it with a 

rge rake, that the ſe<d mi be buried a proper depth. 

Owu:ns and Leeks, 

About the middle, or latter end cf thus month, you may 
get ſome ground ready for wing onians and lets. 

Chogti a compartment for gn e the ground is good, 
and not too wet; and if you dig He good rotten dung in, 
it will be af great advantage to the plants. Either divide 
the gromd into four cr i feet wide beds, or ſow the ſeed 
in one continued compartment, each fort feparate 5 fow 
tar ina dry day, on the rough ſurface, moder::tely thick, 
and as rogularlſ 2s poſſible ; then tread them down evenly, 
and rake them in with regularity. 

Or there may he a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown 
with the onions, the onions being generall at their full 
— and drawn off, in the middle Auguſt; the 

eks will then have full ſcope, and grow to a large ſize. 

But when it is intended to ſow . in order to be af- 
terwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 
ſown ſeparate, and pretty thick, in beds about four feet 
broad. | 

The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 


July. Obſerve the directions there green. 

In foving onions and leeks, let the ſame rule be ob- 
ſerved now as GircRed in March; beth with reguerd to 
the treading and not treading in the ſeed, and of e ne- 
ceſſity in particular caſes of dividing the ground into beds, 
&c. 

Planting Beans . 

Dig an open quarter of grourd the beginning of this 
month tor a full crop of beans. Windſor, Toker, and Sand- 
wich, and other large beans, are the properzit to plant at 
this ſcaſon for the main crops. Plant theſe large beans in 
rows a full yard aſunder, and plant them five or ix inches 
diſtant in the row. | 

You 
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You may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans, if 
required. Several of them are great bearers ; ſuch as the 
long-pods, Mumford's, white-»!:Fomed, broad Spanith, 
and the like kind, fee the catalogue; planting them in 
rows two feet and a half, or a yard aſunder, either by dib- 
ble, or drill them in three inches deep. 

Sexving Perc. 

Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this month 
in an open piece of ground; may {lull continue ſowing a 
ſucceſſion of the hotſpurs, and other ſmall kinds; and it is 
now a fire ſeaſon to ſow full crops of the large forts of peas, 
ſuch as marrowfats, rouncivals, &c. 

For the marrowfats and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet and « halt atunder ; but it you intend to ſet 
ſticks for tacte large kind- of peas to climb upon for ſup- 
port, you mult draw drills four feet aſunder to ſow 
them in. | 

Hotſpur, and other ſmaller kinds of peas, ſhould be 
ſoven in drills a yard aſunder; and if you intend to place 
ſtick: for them to run upon, allow three feet and a half 
Giftince between the rows. 

Earthing up Beans and Peas. 

Beans and peas which are up, and advanced from two 
or three to five or fix inches high, ſhould have earth 
drawn up to their ſtems, which will flrengthen them, and 
protect them from froſt. Let this be done in a mild dry day. 

Scorzonera, Saljafy, and Hamburgh Parſley. ; 

The latter end of the month vou may ſow ſcorzonera, 
falſaty, and Hamburgh parſley. 

Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed for 
their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten. 

The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner 
of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
alone or with fleih-meat, like voung carrots, &c. 

Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March. 

Dig a piece for each where the ground is light, and in 
an open ſituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on ſepa- 
rate beds, either in ſhallow driils fix or eight inches 
diſtance, and earthed over half an inch, or ſowed on the 
rough ſurface, and rake them in equally: they are all to 
remain where ſowed, and the plants thinned in May or 
June, to fix inches diſtance. 

| Barage, Burnet, Levage, Angelica, Cc. 

You may no ſow borage, burnet, clary, and Dy 

orach, 
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orach, carduus, dill, fennel, bugloſs, ſorrel, and ſuch- like 
herbs, about the middle, or any time of this month, when 
the weather is open. 


Angelica and lovage may alſo be ſown at the ſame 
time, 

Sow all the above ſeeds thin, and each ſort ſeparately, 
in a border or beds of light earth, and rake them in 
evenly ; but the angelica and lovage delight in moiſt 
ſoils; ſome of all the forts may both remain where 
ſowed, thinning the plants a ſoot or more aſunder; and 
ſome planted out in ſummer in beds that diſtance. See 


Tune. 

7 Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hie. 
Thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, and favory, may be ſown 
about the latter end of this month. Let a warm ſpot of 
light rich ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for 
theſe ſeeds; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the furface ſmonth ; ſow the feeds thereon, each fort in 
ſeparate beds, and rake them in light and eveuly. 


They may remain, ſome where ſowed, and the reſt 
planted out in Juae, &Cc. 


Coriander and Cheryil. 

Coriander and chervi!, for ſoups and fallads, &c. may 
be ſown any time this month, when the weather is open. 
Draw ſome ſhallow erills, and ſow the feeds therein 
thinly, and cover them rather more than a quarter of an 
inch with mold, eſpecially the coriander-ſeed. 

Theſe plant are always to remain where ſowed ; and as 
they ſoon fly up to ſeed, muſt be ſowed every month, &c, 


Garlic, Recambele, and Sballots. 


Prepare ſome beds to plant garlick, rocambole, and 
ſhallots in. Let the beds be four feet wide, and plant the 
roots in rows length-wiſe in the beds: nine inches ſhould 
be allowed betwern the rows: the roots ſhould be planted 
ſix inches diſtant from cach other in the row, and two or 
three inches deep. 


They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills 
drawn with a hoe. 


S: wing Parſley. | 
This is a time to ſow the full crop of pariley, 
either in drills along the edges of the quarters, or borders; 
| or 
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or in continued rows nine inches aſunder, as directed the 
laſt, and ſucceeding months. 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes may be planted, about the middle or latter end 
of this month, if open weather. 

Theſe plants are propagated by planting their roots, 
being the potatoe itſelf, either whole, or cut in pieces. 
It will be beſt to procure tolerable large roots, and 
divide and cut each into two, three, or more pieces, 

minding that every piece be furniſhed with one or two 
buds, or eyes. 

They muſt be planted in rows two feet aſunder ; and a 
foot or ffteen inches diſtant from each other in the row, 
and plant them about tour or hve inches deep. 

The method of planting them is either with a large 
. dibble, making a hole for each ſet, or holeing them in by 

n being ſmall openings with a ſpade, or may be planted 
as „ou dig or plough the ground, by placing them in the 
trenches or furrews, allow ing thera the diitanccs above 
mentioned. See potatoes in March. 

Or for early potatoes, ſome early dwarf kinds may be 
planted in a hot-bed the beginning of this month. 


Horſe-Radiſp. 


This plant 1s propagated by cuttings of the root, either 
cut from the tep an inch or two long, or ſome old roots 
cut into pieces of that length. 

The method is this: firit procure a quantity of proper 
ſets, which may be either the ſmall off let, that x? x trom 
the :des of the main roots, of which take cuttings of their 
tops an inch or two long; or may uſe alſo the top or crowns 
ct tne old roots, hen taken up for uſe, in cuttings of the 
above length; or in default of a ſufficiency of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a quantity of old knatty 
roots into cuttings of an inch or two long, as aforeſaid ; 
which, if furniſhed each with two or three buds, or eyes, 
they will make tolerable ſets: bat give preference to cut- 
tin gs of the crowns or tops, if enough can be procured ; 
obierving, that when intended to make a freſh plantation, 
vou fhoald, during winter, &c. when you take the plants 
ug for uſe, reſerve all the beſt off-ſets for planting ; alio 
the crowns of the main roots; but this latter is only prac- 
tieuble ia private g2tecus: lor where the large roots are 
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deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt not be taken off, which 
would render them unſaleable in market; therefore the 
market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſt off-ſets 
ariſing either from the bottom, er emitted from the fide of 
the main root, 

Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity of ſets, 
then proceed to prepare the ground for their reception; 
and they may either be planted with a dibble after the 
ground is dug, or trenched in as you proceed in digging 
the ground. 

Chooſe, however, an open ſituation, and as light and 
deep a ſoil as the garden affords; which trench regularly, 
one good ſpade deep at leaft. 

Then proceed by dibble planting, in the following man- 
yer. Being provided with a — dibble, then beginning 
it one end of the piece of ground, range a line croſs- ways, 
und with the dibble make holes, about fifteen inches deep, 
and be careful to make them all of an equal depth; which 
you may readily do, by making a mark upon the dibdbie, 
filteen inches from the lower end, fo thrutling it always 
down to that mark, making the holes fix inches aſunder, 
dropping, as you go on, one tet or cutting in each hole, 
with the crown, &c. upright, taking care to fill or cloſe 
the holes up properly with the earth, and let the rows be 
two feet aſunder. 

The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 
15, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 
thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep; and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 
along the bottom of the trench, with their crowns up- 
right, about ſix inches atunder ; then dig the next trench 
the ſame width and depth, turaing the earth into the firit 
trench over the row of ſets; thus proceed, trench and 
trench, to the end.; 

By practiſing either of the above methods of planting 
horſe-radiſh, the ſets will ſhoot up perfectly ſtraight 
root-ſhoots, quite to the top, whereby they will be lon 
and ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole length ; an 
will — attain tolerable perfection in one ſummer's 
growth. | 

When the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
ſown with ſpinach, which will come off time enough io give 


the radiſh full room to grow; for theſe will not cc me op 


* 
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till the beginning or middle of May, when the ſpinach 
will be mottly all gathered. 

They muſt be kept clean from weeds for about a month 
or ſix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, 
and prevent the growth of weeds. 

In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michael- 
mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe; 
but it will be adviſeable to let the principal part ſtand to 
have another ſummer's growth, when they will be very 
fine and large, 

When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done 2 
larly, not digging up a root here and there, as we often 
ſee practiſed in private gardens, hut beginning at the firſt 
row, and proceeding from row to row, according as you 
want them; obſerving to throw out a trench cloſe along 
to the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the root goes, 
but not to looſen the bottom thereof, which is called the 
ſtool. Having thus cleared the earth away quite to the 
ſtool, or bottom of the roots, then with a knife, cut each 
root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. 

All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 
the ground undiſturbed ; for theſe yield a ſupply of fine 
roots the ſucceeding year; and when the roots are then dug 
up, the old ſtools ſtill remaining produce another ſupply 
the year after; and thus, if permitted to ſtand, they con- 
tinue, as often as the produce is gathered, to furniſh a 
freſh ſupply the ſucceeding ſeaſon : and in that manner 
continue producing a full crop of fine roots for many 
years. 

But care muſt be taken when digging up the roots, 
always to clear the old ſtool from all ſtraggling or ſmall 
roots Whatever; and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw up 
all ſmall plants riſing between the rows. 


Soxving Turners. 


Sow a little early Dutch turnep-ſeed about the middle 
or latter end of the month, in a warm-lying open ſpot 
of light ground; but as theſe early ſowed plants will ſoon 
run to ſeed before they attain any tolerable fize, ſhould 
ſow only a ſmall quantity at this time to come in early in 

May. See March and April. | 


Planting Liguarice. 
Now prepare ſome deep ground to plant liquorice where 


required; the ground 2 have three ipades depth of 


good 


* 
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good ſoil, and alſo digged that depth for the root, the 
- only uſeful part, to run conſiderably deep in the earth. 

Procure ſets of the ſmall horizontal roots which run 
near the ſurface of the ground, cut them into lengths of 
fix inches, and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard 
aſunder, by half that diſtance in the row, yan them 


wholly within the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a 
thin crop of onions on the ſame ground the firſt year. Keep 
them clean from weeds all ſummer, and when the onious 
come off, hoe the ground well; and in winter lightly 
dig the ground between the rows. 

They muſt be permitted to have three years growth, 
cutting down the decayed ſtems every autumn or winter, in 
October or November, and in the third or fourth year, 
the main roots will be of full length and fize ; then dig 
them up in winter, beginning at one end of the ground, 
and opening a trench three feet deep to get quite to the 
bottom of the firit row of roots; ſo continue trenching the 
ground row and row, the above depth, taking out all the 
roots as you go on, digging them clean up to the bottom. 


—BWB 


TAE FRUIT GARDEN, 
Pruning. 

RUNING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 

ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, 
betore the bloſſom buds are far advanced. When the buds 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them will be unaveidably rubbed off in 
performing that work. 

Examiae theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 
are uſeleſs, both in the old and young woud, and leave a 
proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's young wood for the next 
ſummer's bearing; that is, in reſpect to uſe le ſs old wood, 
all ſuch branches as have advanced a conſiderable length, 
and produce no young ſhoots, proper for bearing this 
year, nor ſupport branches that do, are ufeleis, and 
thould now be cut out, to make room for better; ob- 
ſerving that a 7» abs <a of the beſt of the laſt year's 
ſhoots mult be left, at due and equal diſtances, in every 
part where poflible ; for theſe bear the fruit to be ex- 
pected next ſummer, leaving them four, five, or fix inches 
aſunder ; at the ſame time cut away all the ill- placed and 
ſjuper$uous 
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ſuperfluous ſhoots, and very luxuriant growths, together 
with part of the former year's bearers, &c. to make room 
for the ſucceſſional bearing ſhoots, as in Fanuary ; and as 
you goon, let the ſupply of reſerved ſhoots be ſhortened, 
each according to its ſtrength. Shoots of a vigorous 
growth ſhould be ſhortened but little; that is, you may 
cut off about one fourth of its original length; thoſe of 
a moderate growth ſhould be ſhortened more in propor- 
tion, by cutting of about one third : for inſtance, a ſhoot 
of eighteen inches may be ſhortened to twelve, or there- 
abouts ; and obſerve the ſame proportion, according to 
the different lengths of the ſhoots. 

But for the more particular method of pruning theſe 
trees, ſce the work of the Fruit Garden in Fanuary. 

Nail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the wall. 
at the diſtance of four, &-e, or fix inches from each other. 

And for the method of pruning and ordering youn 
trees of theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch as are one, two, a 
three years old from the budding) ſee the work of the 
Fruit Garden both in Fanuary and March. 


Prum Apples and Pears, in Ejpaliers and Valli. 


Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries againſt walls 
or in eſpaliers; and if poſſible, let the whole of them be 
finiſhed this moath. 

In pruaing theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
that as the ſame branches or bearers remain many years 
in a proper fruitful ſtate, continue them trained cloſe 
and ſtraight to the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening their 
ends, but ſtill continue training each at full length, as 
far as the limited ſpace admits, and laying them in a- 
bout fix inches aſunder. 

In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be any 
where much crouded, (that is, if the bearing or princi- 
pal branches are cloſer than four, five, or ſix inches from 
one another) {ome ſhould be pruned out ; obſerving in 
this caſe, to take of ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and par- 
ticularly ſuch as appear to be moſt unlikely to bear, by 
being either worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed with 
truit-ſpurs or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month. Likewiſe 
obſerve, that when neceſſary to make room in g parti- 
cular part of the tree, to train more regularly any eligi- 
ble branches, which are evidently well adapted tor 
bearing, room mult be * ſor them, by 3 

- ug 
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ſuch barren branches as above deſcribed. And if the 
branches in general have been laid in too cloſe, let ſome 
of the worſt, as above directed, be here and there taken out. 

When any old or large branches are to be taken out, 
let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they 
ariſe, or to any convenient branch which they ſupport, 
and which you ſhall thin convenient to leave; for in 
cutting off either old or young branches, never leave any 
ſtump. 

Aker taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 


which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order 


to be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall fee neceſſary, 
to train them all at equal diitances ; or when there are 
ſeveral large branches to be taken out in different parts, 
the whole tree ſhould be unnaile.!; then you can more 
readily train the whole in exact order. 

Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood 
is wanting, leave ſome of the beſt fituated of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be left in the ſum- 
mer pruning, to fill up the vacancies; and generglly a 
Jeading one at the end of each branch, where rocin to 
train them. But all others of the laſt year's ſuoots, not 
wanted for the above purpoſe, ſhould every one be cut 
off cloſe to the place from whence they procced, leuving 
no ſpurs but what are naturally produced. Ihe proper 
fruit ſpurs are ſuch as were deſcribed laſt month, being 
produced on the ſides and ends of the branches, and 
are from about half an inch to an inch or two in length. 

Let theſe fruit-ipur> be well attended to in pruning, 
carefully preſerving all thoie of a freſh, plump, robuſt 
growth; but thoſe of a worn-ont or rupge: unfghtly 
appearance, or that project conhderably long and irregu- 
lar from the front of the branches in a fore-right direc- 
tion, ſhould generally be diſplaced, in order to preſerve 
the regularity of the trees, cutting them off clofe, and 
new ones will be encouraged in places contiguous. 

Having, in the courir of pruning theſe trees, left moſt 
of the general ſhoots and branches at their natural lengtn, 
as before adviſed, in all places where there is full ſcope 
to extend them, let them be all trained in regatarly in 
that order, and nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, or 
tied to the efpalier, five or ſix inches diſtance. 

For the management of young trecs of theſe ſorts, ſee 
the work of the F ruit-Garden, in Tf anuary and Mar ch. 
Prune 


os * © 
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Prune Standard FruiteT rees. | 
Standard fruit-trees, in the orchard or garden, may be 
pruned any time this month where neceſſary ; — 
only to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, decaye 
branches, and caſual worn out bearers as do not promiſe 
to bear well, and that crowd the others, and all ſuch as 
ailume a — croſs-piaced, very irregular growth. 
Where the branches in general are crowded, let ſome be 
cut away in a thinning order, in a regular manner, ſo that 
the principal branches may ſtand clear of each other. 
If any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, which 


* ſometimes over-run the branches, let it now be cleared 


off, for it much impoverithes the trees and fruit. 


Prune Vines. 


Vines may be pruned now, but the ſooner that work 

is done the better. In pruaing vines, obſerve to cut out 

art of the former bearers, and long extended old naked 
— to mai e room For the bearing wood. 

The laſt year's hoots are prope ly the bearing wood; 
thatis, they produce ſoots the enſuing ſummer, and theſe 
ſhoots bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon : care muſt therefore be 
taken to leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt 
year's ſhoots in every part of the tree; and take care al- 
ways to have a ſucceſſion of young wood coming up re- 
gularly, from and towards the bottom of the wall. 

Leave the branches or ſhoots in general at equal diſ- 
tances, at leaſt eight or nine inches from each other. 

Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſtrength ; 
from three or four to five or fix joints long, and in ſhorten- 
ing generally cut ſloping behind, and about half an inch 
above an eye or bud. | 

Let all the branches and ſhoots be trained ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other; 
none cloſer than the diſtances above-mentioned. 

But for the particular method of the winter ordering 
theſe trees, ſ-e the work of Now-mber, Fanuary, &c. 

Plant cuttings of vines to raiſe a ſupply or new plants 


where required. See next moath. 


Fig Trees. 
Fig-trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end 
of this month; and may likewiſe be planted. For parti- 


_ cular remarks and directions, fee March. 
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Prune and plant Gosſeberry and Carrant-treec, 


Gooſcherries and curtants ſuculd be pruned now, if 
omitted in the forrer month. In pruning theſe ſhrubs, 
obſerve to out away ull crof-growing branches; and regu- 
Jate ſuch as advance in a traggliag manner from the ret. 

Where the branches in general ſtand ſo cloſe as to in- 
terfere, let them be thinned properly, fo that every 
branch may ſtand clear of the other, ſeven or eight inch- 
es diitance. See the Fruit Garden of laſt month and OH- 
ber, for more particulars in pruning theſe forts. 

Let theie ſhrubs, in ſtandards, be always trained with 
a ſingle ſtem, clear of branches a foot from the ground, as 
directed in the former month. 

Gooſeberry and currant trees may be planted any time 
this month. Seven or eight feet is the proper diſtance, 
and they ſhould never be — cloſer. 

For the method of propagating theſe by cuttings and 
ſuckers, ſee the work of the Nar/cry in this, or ſome other 
of the winter or ſpring months. 


Raſpberries. 


Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould be 
completed this month. In pruning raſpberries, obſerve 
to ear away all the old wood which bore the fruit laſt 
year, and to leave three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt 
of laſt year's ſhoots, ſtanding on each root, to bear next 
ſummer : all above that number, on every roct, muſt be 
cut away cloſe tothe ſurface of the ground, and all ſtraggling 
Cioots between the main plants muit alſo be taken away. 

Each of the ſſicots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, 
obſerving to cut off about one third or fourth of their ori- 
ginal length. 

The ſhoots of each root, if conſiderably long, may, 
when pruned, be plaited or tied moderately twc cr thrice 
together; for by that method they ſupport one another, 
ſo as not to be borne down in ſummer, by the weight of 
heavy rains, or violent winds. 

When you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground be- 


tu een the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away 
all ſtraggliag roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong 
to the ſhoots Which are left to bear. See the Fruit Garacun 

of laſt month. g g 
New plantations of raſpberries may be made this month, 
where wanted ; let them be planted in rows, four feet afun- 
der, 
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der, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from each other 
in the rows. See laſt month, &c. 


Strawberries. 


The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now be cleaned, 
and have their ſpring drefling. Firſt pull or cut off any 
remaining ſtrings or runners from the plants, and car 
the beds from weeds and litter of every tort ; then either 
hoe, dig, or looſen the ground between the plants, cr at 
the ſame time, digging the alleys, from which may be ſpread 
ſome earth between the rows, and clofe round every phat: 
this will ſtrengtnen them, and make the plants flower 
lrong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted about the middle or latter 
end of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in 
growth; but the beſt time is in Auguſt, or the beginning 
of September; then they will bear fruit the ſummer after : 
not but thoſe planted now will take root freely, but will 
not bear any fruit to fignity till the next year: obſerving 
the proper ſets for planting are the young off-iets or runner 
plants of the laſt ſummer, which procure from beds of old 
plants that are in full perfection for bearing, taking them 
up with roots, not from worn-out very old ſtools. 

Prepare for theſe plants a piece of good ground, if 
loamy the better, and let ſome good rotten dung be dug 


in. 

Divide the into beds, four feet wide, with alleys 
at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant tne 
ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot three 


inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance between plant 
and plant in the rows. 

Bur the large kind of ſtrawberries, ſuch as the hautboy, 
Chili, &c. ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſtant every 
way. é 

The Alpine, or profific ftrawberry, ſhould likewiſe be 
Planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant every way, that 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 
root, this kind of ftrawberry being different in its manner 
of bearing from the others; for the runners which they fend 
forth in ſummer take root at every joint, and eaci of the 
Jomats produce bloſſoms and ripe fruit the ſame ſeaſon ; and 
theie runners often yield the — and faireit fruit, which 

4 


22 ection in Auguſt and Sep- 


E 


But 
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But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in Tune, 
with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, provided 
the weather continues open and mild till that time. 

Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot- 
beds, &c. the beginning, middle, or any time in this 
month, with good ſucceſs: having two years old bearing 
2 in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in the 
dot-bed, and managed as explained in the fame work in 
January. 

Be careful that all firwyberries in hot-beds have the 

laiſes raiſed a little behind, every day, when the weather 
15 any thing tavourable, to admit air to them; and let the 
plants have mcderate waterings. 

If the heat of the hot-beds fall of much, you ſhould re- 
new it, by applying a lining of het dung to one or both 
ſi les of the bed, as you ſee it neceffiry. Cover the glaſſes 
every ngit with mats, or other covering. 

Now is allo a very ſucceisful time to place pots of ſtraw- 
b-rrvy plants in the hot-houſe, or in any forcing hou.es, &c. 
aud whey will bear early in good perfection. Fee the hot- 
houſe, and forcing early fruit, page 52. | 


Planting Fruit-trees. 


Fruit-trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 
month, when the weather 1s open, | 

Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, ſo that 
they may have room to grow without interfering with 
each other, in the ſpace of a few years, which 1s often the 
caſe in many gardens. 

Peaches, nectarines and apricots, ſhould never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet aſunder againit walls, nor need 
they be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet diſtance. 

Apples and pears for walls and efpaliers ſhou!d not be 
planted leſs than eighteen or twenty feet aſunder, but in 
ſome caſes, twenty-hve feet is a more eligible diſtance ; 
though it appears conſiderable at firſt, yet it grafted, &c, 
upoa free ſtocks, they will readily fill that ſpace, and bear 
conſiderably better than it confined, fo as to require to be 
often ſhortened to continue them within bounds ; however, 
generally allow them not leſs than eighteen or twenty feet 
diſtance. 


Plums 
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Plums and cherries deſigned for walls and eſpaliers, 


ſhould be planted from ſifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 
diſtance. 

The above diſtances appear a great way, when the trees 
are firſt planted ; but in ſeven years time, the advant 
in allowing them proper room, will appear ; and it ſhould 
be obſerved to allow trees planted againſt low walls a great- 
er diſtance than for higher walls, in order that in default 
of height, there may be proper ſcope to extend them hori- 
zontally. | | 

For the particular foil and ſituation proper for the dif- 
ferent kinds, fee the work of the Fruit Garden in Nowem- 
ber. | n 

Standard fruit-trees ſhould generally be allowed thirty or 
forty feet diſtance, and let none be planted 4 8 
twenty to thirty feet diſtance in a garden, ally 
ſtandards ; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the trees 
be thirty or forty feet diſtant every way. 

The rule which we adviſe, is to plant full ſtandard ap- 
ples and pears not leſs than thirty or thirty-five feet dif- 
tance every way ; and ſtandard cherries and plums twenty- 


five feet apart; and almonds, quinces and medlars, twen- 


ty feet: obſerving, theſe are the leaſt diſtances which 
ſhould be allowed . but where there is good ſcope of ground 
to allow them five, ten, or twenty feet more room, 1t will, 
in the end, prove of greater advantage when the trees ar- 
rive at full growth. ; 

Walnuts and cheſnuts ſhould be planted thirty or forty 
feet apart, or more. 

Filherts to be ſet fifteen or twenty feet aſunder. 

Mulberry- trees twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance. 

In planting fruit-trees of any kind, let care be taken 
that they are not planted too deep, for that is a more ma- 
terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open for 
each tree a hole wide enough to receive the roots freely, 
without preſſing againſt the fades, and about a ſpade deep. 
Then, having the trees ready, being digged up with a 
good ſpread of roots, let the ends of the firaggling roots 

e pruned, and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed; 

then ſet the tree in the hole, and ſee that all the roots ſpread 
freely as they ſhould do; and in depth, ſo as the upper- 
moit roots be only from about three or four, to five or fix 
anches below the general ſurface. 


E 5 Break 


r 
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Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
roots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in 
cloſe between the roots and fibres ; when the earth is all in, 


tread the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. 


Support new-planted trees. 


Support tall new-planted ftandard fruit- trees with ſtakes, 
as ſoon as they are planted, that they may not be rocked 
about by the wind, which would greatly retard their 
taking root. 

Dwarf-trees muſt alſo be ſecured from the power of the 
wind; and thoſe againit walls ſhould alſo be faſtened 
thereto ; and, it eſpaliers, faſten them to the rails. 


Dreſſing Fruit-tree Borders. 


Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when 
ou have finiſhed pruning and nailing. It they have 
en digged before, let the ſurface be looſened where it 
has been trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the 
trees. | | 
This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders 
will appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow 
or plant with what you think neceſſary, 


_ Grafting. 


Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, 
may then be grafted: and you may allo graft apples. 


For the method of grafting, ſee the work of the Nur/ery 
for this month. | 


Fercing earl, Fruit in Forcing-houſes. 

The beginning of this month may begin to force fruit 
trees in hot-walls, peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, &c. by 
ad of fire or other artificial heat; the proper forts 
are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 
plums, &c. having young trees for this purpoſe that are 
arrived to a bear; g ſtate, and planted in November in 
the borders, &. of the forcing departments, or may 
have ſome allo in pots to remove therein at forcing time 
- eccalionally. "The trees may be both as wall-trees and 
- ſome cherries in ſmall ſtandards, and managed, in regard 
to pruning, as thoſe in the open ground. 8 
| t 


1 


l 


n 
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Let moderate fires be made every evening, or if there 
is a pit within the forcing houſe, in which to have a bark 
or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight 
before you begin the fires ; and if a bark bed is intended, 
fill the bark pit with new tanner's bark; or if a dung hot- 
bed, make it with freſh hot horſe dung: and when it has 
ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth of tan- 
ner's bark at top. Theſe beds will ſupport a conſtant 
moderate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of 
dwarf cherzes, and pots of ſcarlat and Alpine ſtrawber- 
7125, which will have fruit very early, and in great per- 
fection and plenty. Continue making fires every even- 
ing ſoon after ſun-ſet, and ſupport them till bed- time, ſo 
as to warm the air of the houſe till morning, when the fire 
may be renewed moderately, but not conſtantly all day, 
eſpecially if there 1s the aſũſtance alſo of a bark or dung 
hot-bed, unleſs it is froſty or very ſharp cloudy weather, 
or occaſionally in foggy damp mornings for an hour or 
two. 

Admit freſh air to the trees every moderate day when 
ſunny, either by ſliding down ſome of the upper ſloping. 
glaſſes, two or three inches, or drawing ſome of the up- 
rights in front a little way open, ſhutting all cloſe time- 
ouſly towards afternoon, or as ſoon as the weather changes 
cold; giving air more fully as the warm ſeaſon increaſes. 

Give allo occaſional waterings both to the borders and 
over the branches of the trees — they bloſſom; but 
when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well ſet, 
deuſt from watering over the branches, leſt it deſtroy the 
fecundating male pol of the anthera deſtined for the 
impregnation of the fruit. Afterwards let them have 
water freely twice a week in fine weather, always with 
ſoft water, if poſſible. | | 

The fires may be continued every night till April or 
May, being careful never to make them itronger than to 
raiſe the internal heat much above 609 in the thermome- 
ter in peach and cherry-houſes, and 70 in vine houies. 

According as the fruit advances to full growth, conti- 
nue aſſiſting it by proper waterings ; and give free air 
every warm ſunny day ; and when advancing towards 
ripening, encourage a ſtrong heat by the ſun in the mid- 
dle of the day, by admitting leſs or more air in propor- 


on, to forward its 1 <a promote a rich flavour. 


When 
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When the fruit is all gathered, remove all the glaſſes, 
to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. 

In the above forcing departments may alſo place pots of 
currants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries. 


The Prasukk, or FrowER Gabin. 


Tender Annual Flowers. 


BOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to prepare for ſow- 
ing ſome of the more curious forts of ade annuals. 
he choiceſt kinds are, the double balſams, cockſ- 
combs, and tricolors, the globe aramanthus, marvel of 
Peru, diamond ficoides, or ice plant, egg plant, ſtramo- 
num, browallia, &c. (Sce next month.) All theſe re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed to bring them forward, 
in order that they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable 
perfection. 

Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide 
ſome new horſe-dung, and let it be thrown ap in a heap, 
and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to 
make the hed. Let the bed be made about two feet and 
a half thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſet 
on the frame and glaſs, When the | Sow ul heat of the 
bed is over, lay on the earth, obſerving, that for this uſe, 
it muſt be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and mutt be 
broken pretty ſmall, by rubbing it between the hands ; 
the depth of earth on the bed muſt be about five or fix 
inches, making the ſurface level and ſmooth. 

The ſeed may either be ſowed on the ſurface, obſerving 
to ſow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 
of an inch deep, with light earth, that hath been ſifted ; 
or you may draw ſome ſhallow drills with your finger, 
from the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds 
therein, and cover them as above, or may ſow them in pots. 

When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 
have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to 
cover the glaſſes every night with mats. 

But in raiſing the above annuals, if it is required to be 
ſaving of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cu- 


— 6 
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cumber or melon hot- beds at work, you may ſow them in 
pots, and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, which 
may be atterwards tranſplanted in the ſame, or into a nur. 
ſery hot-bed, to forward them to a proper ſize. See April 
and May. 

For the further management of theſe plants, and direc- 
tions for ſowing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other tender annuals, ſee the work ot the 
Pleajure Garden in March. 


Soo T en-week Stocks and Mignonette. 


The ten-week ſtock is a pretty annual : none make a 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
it continues a long time in bloom; and the mignonette im- 
parts a ſweet odour, It is now time, about the beginning, 
and towards the middle or latter end of this month, to 
ſow a little of the ſeed, to raiſe a tew plants to blow early 
in the ſummer. 

This ſeed may either be {own in a flight hot-bed, or in 
a warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants are 
tolerably hardy; but by towing the ſeed at this time in a 
moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much for - 
warder, and the blow will be ſtronger and eaclier, by three 
weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown at the ſame time in the 
natural ground. | 

But where a hot-bed cannot be readily procured, ſome 
ſeed may either be ſowed in one or more large pots, placed 
under ſhelter of a frame and glafſes, or hand-glaſſes, &c. 
or towards the middle or latter end of this month, let a 
ſmall ſpot of a warm border be neatly digged, and there 
mark out a bed about three feet broad; ſow the ſeed to- 
lerably thick on the ſurface, and rake it in neatly, or may 
be ſowed in drills ; then arch the bed over with hoops, 
and cover them with mats every night, and in bad weather. 
But if the abuve bed of natural earth could be covered 
with a frame and glaſs, or with hand-glaſſes, it would be 
a greater advantage to the plants. 

When the plants have been up about a month or ſix 
weeks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. 

But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed-bed, ſome of 
them, when they have been up about three weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a ſlight hot- 
bed, which will forward them confiderably, and ſome in 
ſmall pots placed there in, three plants in each, or others 

upon 
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upon a warm border, three inches aſunder; and when 
they have ſtood a month, all thoſe not potted, ſhould be 
planted where they are to remain. 


Hardy Annual Flower-ſeeds. 


About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and 
dry, you may ſow many forts of hardy annual flower ſeeds 
in the borders, and other parts of the pleaſure en. 

The forts proper to ſow at this time are lark-ſpur and 
flos-adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſweet- ſcented and Tan- 
gier-peas, candy-tuft, dwarf-lychnis, Venus“ looking- 
glaſs, Lobel's catch-fly, Venus“ navel-wort, dwarf-poppy, 
nigella, annual ſun- flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
hawk-weed, with many other forts. Sce the Catalogue of 
Annuals at the end of the book. 

All the above ſeeds muſt be ſowed in the places where 
you intend the plants ſhall flower, in beds, borders, pots, 
&c. they muſt not be tranſplanted, for theſe torts will not 
—_— ſo well by that practice. The following is the me- 

Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches, at due diſtances, 
each patch being fix or eight inches over, breaking the 
earth well, and making the ſurface even ; draw a little 
earth. off the top to one fide, then ſow the ſeed therein, each 
ſort in ſeparate patches, and cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, obſerving to cover the {mall ſeed about a quarter, 
or near half an inch deep, according to their ſize ; but the 
ſweet peas, and ſuch like large feed, muſt be covered an 
inch deep. | 

When the plants have been come up ſome time, the 
larger-growing kinds ſhould, where they ftand too thick, 
be regularly thinned ; obſerving to allow every kind, ac- 
cording to its growth, proper room to grow. 

For inſtance, the ſun- flower to be left one in a place; the 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three ; the 
lupines, four or five in a patch ; the convolvulus the ſame 
number ; the reſt may be left thicker. See Mey, &c. 

Blowing Annuals early in a Hot-hoaſe, 

Any ſorts of defirable annuals of moderate growth may 
be flowered early in a hot-houſe with little trouble, ſowin 
the ſeeds in pots, and placing them in the bark-bed, &c. 

Plant hardy fibreus-rooted Floeawering-plants. 

Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt forts of hardy 
kbrous-rogted flowering-plants both of perennials and 
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biennials, ſuch as polyanthuſes, primroſes, London- pride, 
violets, double daiſies, double chamomile, thriit, gen- 
tianella, hepaticas, and ſaxifrage. 

Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double fever-tew, batchelor's-huttons, car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet Williams, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, monks-hood, Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, fox- 
glove, golden rods, perennial aſters, perennial ſun-flowers, 
holly-hocks, French honey-ſuckles, and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to diſ- 
poſe them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in 
{uch order as there may be a variety of colours, as well as 


a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during the 
flowering ſeaſon. 


Dreſ the Auricula Plants. 


Now dreſs the auricula gon in pots, and add ſome 
freſh earth to them, provided it was not done the latter end 
of January. But this is now a more proper ſeaſon for per- 
forming tnis neceſſary work; obſerving the ſame method 
as directed laſt month, and the ſooner it is now done the 
better. ä | 

The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds will 
ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants ſhould be de- 
feaded from froſt and cold heavy rains. 

This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 


glaſs; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 
tirely uncovered, 


Sow Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 


Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in 
this month; they will grow freely, and the plants from this 
ſowing will riſe well. Theſe ſeeds may be towed in a warm 
ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or large pots filled 
with light rich earth ; but the pots or boxes are often pre- 
ferred, becauſe they can readily be removed to different 
ſituations, as the ſeaſon may require. 

Tneſe ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerable thick, and covered 
with light earth, about a quarter of an. inch deep. 

Place the boxes in a fituation well defended from north - 


erly winds, and open to the morning and mid-day fun : in 


two months or ten weeks time they muſt be removed to a 


more ſhady place. 


In 
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In June or July they will be fit to tranſplant; for which 
ſee the work of the Flower Garden in that month. 


Tranſplant Carnation Plants. 


Tranſplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which 

were raiſed laſt year from layers, into the large pots where 

ou intend them to reruain to blow, if not done in autumn; 
t this be done about the latter end of the month. 

Fill, for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth; 
then, if the plants have Rood the winter in {mall pots, turn 
them out with the ball of darth about their roots, entire, or 
if growing in beds, take them up alſo with balls, or as much 
earth as will readily hang abour their roots; ſet one plant 
in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the carth well 
about the body of the plants, giving them immediately a 
moderate watering, which will ſettle the carth cloſe to the 
roots, and the plants well in their places. 

When all is planted, {et the puts in a ſituation well ſhel- 
tered from cold winds. | | 

Likewiſe plant carnatiors in the flower borders, in open 
weather, the middle or latter end of the month. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Fc. 


| Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, 

hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuſes, from froſt and ex- 
ceſſive rains; the plants will now begin to appear above 
ground; and the beds wherein the fineſt of theie flower- 
roots are planted, ſliould now, if not done before, be arched 
over with hoops, and in froſty, or extremely bad weather, 
let mats or canvas be drawn over them. 

This ſhould not now be omitted to the choiceſt kinds, 
when required to have them blow in their ultimate per- 
fection; for although they are hardy enough, yet being 
protected this and next month from inclement weather, 
tae blow will be much finer than if full expoſed ; how- 
ever, the more common kinds, either in beds ar borders, 
may be permitted to take their chance. 


Dre/s and dig the Borders, Beds, Sc. 


Now let the flower-beds and borders in general be 
thoroughly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of 
litter ; for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agreeable 
at all times, but more particularly at this ſeaſon, when the 
flowers and plants of moſt kinds are beginning to puih. 

There- 
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Therefore, let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day, and 
let them be neatly raked, which will give an air of liveli- 
neis to the furface, and the whole will appear neat and very 
pleaſing to the eye, and will be well worth the labour. 

Likewite, if any borders, beds, &c. were not digged laſt 
autumn or winter, it mould now be done, ready for the re- 
ception of tower-plants, feeds, &c. and that the whole may 
appear freſh and lively. 


| Prune Flowering-/fhrubs. 
Finiſh pruning flowering-ſhrubs, and evergreens, where 


they want it, 

In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood; 
and where any of the branches are too 172 4. or grow 
ſtraggling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as you 
ſhall ſee it neceſſary ; and likewiſe, where the branches of 
different ſhrubs interfere, or run into each other, let them 
be cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand ſingly and 
clear one of another; then all the different ſhrubs will ſhew 
themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. 

When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all the plants, — 214 take off all ſuckers 
ariſing from the roots: nothing s better in a ſhrubberv_ 


tnan to {ee the ground neat and freſh between the flower- 
ing-ſhrubs and evergreens, &c. 


Planting Flowering-ſbrubs. 


Moſt forts of flowering-ſhrubs may now be ſafely re- 
moved any time in this month when 1t is open weather. 

But particularly the gelder roſe, ſyringas, laburnums, 
lilacs, honey-ſuckles, yoſes, fpirzas, and althza-frutex, 
hypericum frutex, Perſian lilac, double-bloſſom cherry, 
double bramble, cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn ; 
you may likewiſe plant bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- ſena, privet, 
Spaniih broom, jaſmines, ſumach, cytiſuſes, and acacias, 
with many other forts of hardy deciduous ſhrubs, which 
may now be ſafely tranſplanted ; for moſt ſorts will take 
root very freely and ſoon at this ſeaſon, 


Planting 
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Plauting Erergrcens. 


About the middle or any time in this month, if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, alaternus, yews, 
evergreen-oaks, junipers, hollies, firs, cyprets, cedars, lau- 
rels, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, arbutus, arbor-vitz, ciliuics, 
with moſt other kinds of evergreen ſhrubs and trees, 


Directions for planting the waricus /orts of Shrubs, Oc. 


In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in 
the ihrubbery, care ſkould be taken to dipole the moſt cu- 
rious forts of flowering- H rubs and plants, in ſuch a manner, 
as that they may be eaſily teen from the walks or lawns 
near where they are planted. They {ould not be planted 
ſo cloſe together as is commonly practiſed, nor ſhould they 
be ſuFered asg they grow up, to uterfere with each other; 
for that would deprive you of the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
moſt valuable ſhrubs to advantage. 

When the more Curious kinds of ſhrubs are to be con- 
veyed to any great diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to 
pack them Af they ſhould 28 in bundles, and their 
zoots well packed round with ſtraw, and every bundle pack- 
ed up in mats. 


Care of Graſs Waiks and Lawns. 


Graſs walks and lawns ſhould be kept extremely clean. 
Now the ſeaſon for moving begins to approach, pole and 
roll them once cr twice every week; a wooden roller is beſt 
to roll with immediately after poleing, to take up the worm- 
cafts ; and when the graſs is clean and free from worm-caſts, 
it ſhould be rolled occaſionally with a heavy iron or ſtone 
roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth. 

The edges of the grais walks, or lawns, ſhonld be all 
neatly cut even with an edging-iron about the end of ihis 
— which will be a vaſt addition to the neatneſs of 

m. 
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Laying Tarf. 

Graſs-turf may be laid any time this month, where want- 
ed, cither to make new, or mend old work, for it will grow 
freely with little trouble; obſerving to beat it well, and 
roll it with a heavy roller now and then, to make it arm 
and even. See lait and next month. 


Gravel! 
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Gravel Walks. 


Keep the gravel walks 18 free from weeds, moſs, 
and litter of any ſort; and let them be well.roiled once or 
twice every week in dry weather. 


Planting Hedges. 


Plant hedges where wanted, both deciduous and ever- 
— kinds; ſuch as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, 
eech, elder, elm, holly, yew, box, &c. See December 
for the method of planting. 
Likewite is a proper time to plaſh old hedges, that are run 
up naked, or open below. See allo December. 


Plant Box, Sc. for Edgings to Beads and Borders. 


Box, where wanted for edgings to borders, &c. may be 
planted any time in this month; it will take root in a ſhort 
time, and there will be no fear of its ſucceſs : likewiſe, 
where there are gaps in any former planted edgings, let 
the deficiencies now be made good; for nothing looks 
2 * garden, than ragged box- edgings by the tides of 

walks. 

For the method of planting box, fee the Flower Garden 
for O#eber. 

Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging, if 
planted properly, and well kept. This may be planted 
any time this month; ſetting the plants near enough to 
touch, as at once to form a cloſe row like box, or fet not 
above three inches aſunder ; and, if you give it two or three 
good waterings in dry weather, it will grow away freely. 

Double daifies and pinks make alſo tolerable good edg- 
ings, and may be employed both in default of the two for- 
mer, and toeffe& variety in particular compartments, and 
will make a good appearance in May and june, when in 
flower. Let — be planted in ſeparate edgings, ſetting 
the plants three. inches diſtance in the row. 

Thyme, hyſſop, winter-ſavory, and lavender, are ſome- 
times planted for nf to borders; but theſe do not 
continue long in good order. 


But, after all, there is nothing makes ſo neat, effectual, 
and durable edgings, as box. 


All edgings ſhould be kept very neat and regular, by 
trimming them at ſides and top every ſpring | ſummer. 
See the ſuccecding months. 


Forcing 
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Forcing early Flewers, Ec. 


Where early flowers are required, you may, in the beę in- 
ring of this month, place varicus ſorts in pots, in hot-houſes, 
forcing-houſes, &c. now at work: and in hot-beds ; ſuch 
as pets of pinks, carnations, ſweet- Williams, anemones, 
ranunculuſes, narciſſus, earl; tulips, hyacinths, jenquils, 
and any other ornameutal and {weet ſmelling ſpring flowers, 
both of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, 
and they will blow carly, and in good perfection. 

Likewiſe may have pots of roſes, and other deſirable 
flowering plants placed now in the hot-houſe, or any torciug 
department, 

About London the gardeners often force various flower 
Plants for market, in boarded forcing frames, with the 
aſſiſtance of hot dung applied to the back part thereof; 


theſe frames being conſtructed of ſtrong inch and half 


boards, me jive, ix, or ſeven {cet high hehind, the ends in 
Proportion, and tronted with glaſs fathes floping to the wp 
of the back; may be four, five, or fix feet wide, at bottom, 
by one foot at top, the length at pleaſure; and in which 
Placing pots of plants and ſarubs, hot dung is piled againſt 
the back and ends half a yard wide at bottom, and g:a- 
dually narrowed to a foot width at top. 

The dung will throw in a fine heat, and the plants will 
— avrecanty at an ently time; keeping up the heat, 
when decreaied by the application of frei hot dung. 


* 


Nins. 
IN ISH digging the ground between the rows of all 


kinds ot young trees and ſhrubs, 
This nk ſhiculd now be completed as ſoon as poſſible, 
for i: ot only render the ground neat and agreeable 
to g cen, but will be alio of very great advantage to the 
gros th of the voung trees and ſhrubs of every kind. 


Propagating by Cuttings, Ec. 


Plin- eurtinns cf goofſeb-rries and currants; by which 
meth.o.| yu may propagate the fineſt ſorts in their kinds, 
and may a!fo propagate them by ſuckers. a 
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The cuttings, for this purpoſe, muſt be of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ftrong, and let them be 
cut from about ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches 
in length; plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches 
aſunder, and put each cutting about one third or half way 
into the ground: they will ſoon take root, and will ſhoot 
out at top, and form tolerable branchy heads by the end of 
ſummer, and in a year or two after will produce fruit. 

By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bot- 
tom. See Propagating by ſuckers below.. 

Be careful to train theſe trees always with a ſingle ſtem, 
a foot or fifteen inches high, before you form the head. 

Plant alſo cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other hardy 
flowering ſhrubs and trees. "There are many forts that 
may be propagated by that method, and this is ſtill a good 
time to plant moſt kinds. 

The cuttings mutt be ſhoots of the former year's growth; 
chugfe ſuch as have ſtrength, and they muſt not be ſhorter 
than ix inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them 
in a ſhady place in rows afoot aſunder, at fix or eight inches 
diſtance in the row, putting each cutting half way into 
the earth. | 

Moft kinds of cuttings which are planted now, will be 
well rooted by rext October. 


Propagating by Suckers. 


Many kinds of ſhrubby plants furniſh abundance of 
ſuckers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe- 
berries, currants, roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, and many other 
hardy thrubs; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated from 
the parent plants, each with ſome roots, and planted either 
in nuriery-rows for 2 year or two, or the largeſt, at once, 
where they are to remain. 


Propagating by Lasers. 
Prepagate by layers, this being a tolerable good ſeaſon 


to mike layers of all fach ſhrubs and trees as are encreaſ- 
ed b that method; though the bei: time to do this is ſome 
time between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where it 
omitted at that time, it may now be done, and moſt 
kinds will jel ſucceed. | 

| In 
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In making layers of any kind of trees or ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to dig round the plant that is to be layed, and, as 
you go on, _ down the ſhoots or branches regularly, 
and lay them along in the ground, with the tops out, 
faſtening them ſecurely there with hooked pegs, and then 
let all the young ſhoots on each branch be neatly layed, 
and cover them three or four inches deep with earth, leav. 
ing the top of each three or four inches out of the ground. 
See lait month. | 

Moſt kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be 
tolerably well rooted, and fit to be traniplanted by next 
Michaelmas : ſome not till the ſecond year. 


T ranſplanting Lazer:. 


Take off the layers of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as were 
Javed down laſt year, and which fill remain on the ſtools. 
Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trim- 
med and planted in rows in an open ſituation; let the 
rows be about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder; and put 


in the plants about twelve or fifteen inches from one ano- 
ther in the row, | | 


Sexy Stones and Kernels, fc. to raiſe Stocks for graft- 


ing, Ee. 


Sow plum and cherry-ftones, &c. and alſo the kernels 
of — and pears, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and | 
grait upon, | | 
They may be ſown any time this month in mild weather, 
but the ſooner the better, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot of 
perfectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let them 
be ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering chem 
about an inch deep with earth. 


The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplant 
next Michaelmas and fpring. 


Scwwing Seeds of Shrubs and Foreft-trees. 


Sow likewiſe the ſecds, nuts and berries, &c. of hardy 
foreſt-trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the begin- 


ning of the month, provided the weather be mild. Pre- 
pare 
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beds for this purpoſe three feet and an half broad ; 
et the ſeed be ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as 
poſſible: and cover each kind a proper depth with earth; 
none leſs than half an inch, nor any much more than an 
inch and half deep, except any large nut kinds. 


Tranſplant Flowering-ſprubs. 


Flowering-ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely tranſ- 
prune any time when the weather 15 open, from the ſeed- 
eds or nurſery-rows where ſtanding too cloſe, and planted 
in wider rows in the quarters, or ;n eds, &c. as required; 
and, if the weather will permit, this work ſhould be fully 
completed by the latter cad of ch month, 


Pruning and trimming Flowering-ſarubs. 


Finiſh pruning or trimming flo vering- ſnrubs where they 
want it. | : 

In doing this work, obſerve to prune the plants to a 
ſingle ſtem; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cucting 


out, or thortening with a knife, {uch ſhoots as may appear 


neceſſary, fo as to form a handſome head. 

All ſuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs of 
any kind, ſhould alſo, wherever they appear, be taken 
carefully off; and the beit of them may be planted out at 
proper diſtances, and they will make good plants in to 
or three years time, | 


Tranſ;lant hardy Foreft-trevs. 


Tranſplant young foreſt- trees where it is neceſſary to be 
done, from the ſeed or nurſerx-beds. &c. in rows in the full 
quarters, or bedded in, &c. as the forts require; or larger 
kinds may allo be removed, where neceſſary. 


T ranſplanting Fruit-trees, 
Fruit-trees of any kind may alſo be removed. now, and 
there is no time in the planting ſcaſon in winch they wWiil 
ſucceed hetter, 2 they are tranſplanted oon in 


the month: but all kinds of theſe trees may with great 
ſafety be removed any time in the -monta, when mill 
weather, 


Tranj- 
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Tranſplanting Stocks to bud and graft upon. | 

Make new plantations of ſtocks to bud and graft the dif- 
ferent kinds of choice fruit upon. 

Thoſe raiſed from ſeed, &c. laſt year, will now be 
ready for this practice. 

Let theſe be planted out as ſoon in the month as the 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
aſunder, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches diſ- 
tance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 
— by line, either dibbling in the ſmall plants, or the 

rger ones trenched, or holed in with the ſpade; or other - 
wiſe cut out ſmall trenches by line, placing the plants 
therein at the above diſtance, and turn the earth in upon 
their roots, and tread it gently to them all the way along. 

Heading dewn budded Stocks. 

Head down budded ſtocks, or ſuch young trees and 
ſhrubs that were budded the laſt ſummer : let this be done 
with a ſharp knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four 
inches above the place where the bud was inſerted. See the 
work of budding and inoculating in June and July. 

Preparations for grajiing. 

Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or 
twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 

The ſorts proper to begin with are pears, plums, and 
cherries; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed beſt when 
grafted ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month. 

Apples may alſo be granted at the ſame time, or they 
may be deferred a fortnight longer. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that where grafting is to be done, 
you ſhould begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle 
of this month. 

The firſt thing to be done towards this work is to col- 
let the grafts; and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be 
young thoots, ſuch only as were produced laſt year; for 
thoſe that are of more than one year's growth never take 
well. Theſe ſhoots or grafts you may begin o cut from 
the trees in the firit or ſecond week of this month, in mild 
weather ; and lay the lower ends of them in dry earth, in 
a warm border, till the grafting time, and if ſevere weather 
ſhould happen in the interim, cover them with long litter, 

The reaſon for cutting the grafts fo ſoon, is, becauſe the 
buds will now begin to ſwell faſt; and if the grafts were 
not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 

| advanced 
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advanced, and the grafts would by that means not take 
kindly with the ſtoc k, or at leaſt, not ſhoot ſo freely. 

Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will 
firit be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft 
the different kinds of fruit upon; for inſtance, apples 
ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels ofthe 
ſame kinds of fruit, 1. e. any kind: of apples; for the grafts 
or _ of theſe trees will not take well upon any other 
ſtocks. 

It ſhould be obſer ved, that for dwarf apple-trees, for walls 
or eſpaliers, or for mall ſtandardo, they thould | ay be 
grafted upon codlin apple · ſtocks, raiſed either from ſuckers 
trom the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the ſtocks raiſed 
from theſe are — ſo — in growth — thoſe of tha 
larger growing apple - trees; and, conſequently, trees gratt- 
. each Rocks, will be flower owth, and can 
more eaſily be = within due compatls, fo will anfwer the 
— for dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. much better than 

grafted on any other ftock, Or if required to have 
them of ſtill more dwartiſh __ -—— _ gardens, may 


uſe ſtocks of the Dutch iſe apple. 

But for the general ſupply of appie · ſtocks for common 
ftandards, and palier trees, &c. they are raiſed 
principally from ſeed of any fort of apples or wild 
crabs. The time for ſowing the kernels ot apples for 
Rocks, is either in November or February; but it not ſown 
till Febrary, they muit be kept in ſaud till that time. 
'Theſe are to be ſowed in beds three feet and a half wide, 
obſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover them 
about an inch at leaſt with earth. 'Fhe plants will come up 
in five or fix weeks, and in the autumn vr ſpring follow- 
ing, ſome of the largeſt plauts ſhould be drawn out and 
planted in nurſery- 5; and in the ſecond or third yea 
after, they will be in order to gratt upon for dwarts ; but for 
ſtandards, let them be four or five years old, particularly 
. if you intend to graft them at the height of four, ve, or fix 
feet; or may occaſionally graft for itandards, as low as is 
commonly practiſed for dwarf, and to train up one ſtrong 
ſhoot from the till it is five or fix feet high, and then 
topped at that height to make it put out branches to form 
iy © lly grafted or budded 

Pears are generally or budded upon ſtocks raiſed 
alſo from kernels of any of _ own kinds of fruits ; likæ- 


wt 
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wiſe by grafting them upon quince-ſtocks, which ſtocks 
are generally * by ſeed, cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, 
and the -_ or budded upon theſe ſtocks are very 

s or eſpaliers. Sometimes alſo pears are 
— upon white -thorn ſtocks ; but this is not ſo com- 
monly practiſed, as theſe ſtocks have an ill effect on ſe- 
veral forts of the fruit. The ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels 
of pears to raiſe ſtocks, and the tranſplanting, and time of 
grafting, is the ſame as mentioned — for apples. 

Cherries are gated by grafting or budding them 
upon ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones of the common black 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any 
other kind of theſe fruit ; but the two firſt are moſt efteem- 
ed for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot much 
freer than any other. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for raiſing 
ſtocks, is October or November, or in the ſpring ; but 
when not ſown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of 
fand all the winter, and muſt be ſown in February. The 
ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year 
after ſowing, aad the ſecond year after that will be ft to 

aft or bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or for eſpaliers; but 
if for ſtandards, they muſt be ſeveral years old, run up with 
tall ems; for ftandard cherries are generally grafted or 
budded at the height of five or fix feet. 

Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum ftocks ; 
that is, ſtoc ks railed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the 
common ſorts of the ſame fruit; alſo raiſed occaſionally by 
ſuckers, ſent up from the roots of any kinds of plum-trees. 

Ih bhe time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe the ſtocks, is ei- 
ther in autumn or ſpring ; but when they are not ſown 

till ſpring, they mult be preſerved in ſand till that time, 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. 
Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, 
fourth, and fifth year after ſowing, It muſt be obſerved 
the ſtocks mutt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of them 
in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two or three 
years after will be fit to bud or graft upon. 

Thus obſerve as above, let the ftocks for grafting, both 
of fruit-trees and others, be always of the ſame family or 

ius as that of the reſpectives trees whichare to be grafted. 

Norte, Stocks raiſed from ſeed, being moſtly of a ſtronger 
growth, are commenly called free ſtocks. 


Cencr al 
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General Obſervations of perferming the Work. 


There are ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſhall 
only take notice of three or four, which are practiſed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, ſuch as Whip-grafting, Cleft-graft- 
=> \ = and Grafting by Approach or 

narching. 

Previous to grafting, muſt be provided with 2 
E ing knife; * — of ſtrong — 

ndages, to tie the 8 grafts firmly together; and 
ſome well · vrought clay, to clay them round over the tying, 
to ſecure them the air and wet. 

Obſerve, that the ſtocks intended to be graſted, muſt, 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be headed down ; 
which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls or eſpaliers, 
mutt be headed low, z. e. within five or fix inches 
of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either be 
headed at five or fix feet high ; or at one, two, three, or 
four feet, for dwarf or half ſtandards ; or occaſionally for 
— * ſome ay — * as X directed for 

warfs, icularly apples an , and fo train up one 
ftrong hoe Gem the : aft for 1 till it is five 4 fix 
feet high ; then to or cut off at that height, to cauſe it 
to throw out vols 4 to form the head. | 


Fir, by Whip-grafting. 
This kind of grafting is practiſed with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, upon ſmall ſtocks, from about a quarter or one third 
of an inch, to half an inch, or near an inch in diameter : 
but commonly prefer ſmall ſtocks of about half an inch, or 
nearly equal in fize with the grafts ; and the method of per- 
forming the work is this: 1 
Have your cions or grafts, &c. ; in the 
work by cutting off the head of the dock, at a convenient 
height, — rules above hinted ; this done, fix upon 
a ſmooth part of the ſtock, where headed off, and there pare 
off the rind with a little of the wood in a ſomewhat ſloping 


manner upwards, about an inch, or near an inch and a half 


in length ; then, having the cions cut into lengths of four 
or five eyes each, prepare one to fit the ſtock, as above, by 
cutting it 2 ſo as to exactly fit the 
Gut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, that 
the rinds of both may join in every part; then cut a ſlit 
or tongue about - inch in length upwards in the 
| 2 . cion, 
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cion, and cut a ſlit the ſame length downwards, in the 
ſtock, to receive the ſaid tongue ; in that manner fix the 
graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of both 
may meet, or join as exact as poſſible in every part. Hav- 
dug thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately tied with a 
ſtring of ſoft baſs, bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral 
times round the graft and ſtock, taking care to preſerve 
the graft in its due poſition ; and let the bandage be neatly 
tied, and immediately cover the place with ſome grafting 
clay, obſerving to bring the clay near an inch above the 
top of the ſtock, and a little lower than the bottom part 
of the graft, leaving a due thickneſs on every fide of the 
graft and ſtock; making it in a roundiſh oval form, and 
take care to cloſe it well in every part, that no wet, 
wind, or ſun can enter; to prevent which is the whole 
intention of the clay, for without that precaution, the 
operation would prove fruitleſ:; and in this manner pro- 
ceed with the reit. 

In performing the operation of whip-grafting ſome 
grafters firſt cut and prepare the cion, and then cut and 
tt the ſtock to that; but it is not material which, provided 
it be done in an exact and fomewhat expeditious manner. 

Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now 
and then examined, to fee if the clay any where falls off, 
or cracks : if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. 

By the laſt week in May, or firſt weck in June, the 
grafts and ſtocks will be well united, and then take off the 
clay, and looſen the bandages. 


Second, by Cleft-grafting. 


The next general method of grafting is that by clefting 
the ſtock, commonly called cletr or ſlir-gratting ; becauſe 
the ſtock is clett, and the graft put into the cleft part; 
and is performed in the following manner: 

The proper- ſized Rocks on which this kind of grafting 
is performed, are gener:llv about an inch, or an inch and 
a half, aud even tuo inches, or more, in diameter. Firſt, 
w.thaſtrongkaite or ſmall ſaw cutoff the head of your ſtock, 
and pare it very ſmooth; this done, fix upon a ſmooth part 
of the ſtock, juſt below where headed, to place your graft; 
and on the oppoſite fide to that, cut away part of the ſtock, 
about an inch and a half, in a floping manner upwards, ſo 

as 
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as the crown of the ſtock may not be more than about 
half an inch broad. This done, prepare your graft, 
or cion, which is done in this manner : obſerve to cut 
your grafts into due A leaving four or five eyes 
to each: then tale your ſharpeſt knife, and pare away 
the bark and ſome of the wood at the lower end of the 
graft in a ſloping manner, about an inch and a half or 
near two inches in length; and then cut the other ſide 
in the ſame form, making it to have a wedge-like ſhape ; 
but let one fide of ic, which is to be placed outwards in 
— ſtock, be left near double the — of the — 1 

e. The t being pre d, take your ſtron ife, 
and place . mobile of the lock, crof-ways the 
top of the ſloped part, and with your mallet ſtrike the 
knife to the ftock, obſerving to cleave it no farther than- 
what is neceſſary to admit the graft readily; then 
place the grafting chiſſel, or ſome inſtrumen: a little 
way into the cleft, at the floped part of the ſtock, to keep 
it open for the reception of the graft, which then directly 
introduce into the cleft on the uncut or upright fide 
of the ſtock, at the back of the ſlope, inſerting it with 
great exactneſs, as far as it is cut, with the thickeſt edge 
outwards, and ſo that the rind may meet exactly every 
way with the rind of the ſtock. The graft being placed, 
then remove the grafting chiſſel, taking care not to diſ- 
place the graft ; this done, let it be tied and well clayed 
in the manner directed as above, in the work of whip or 
tongue-grafting. 
| r, if in this cleſt-grafting, you chooſe to put in two 
grafts, it may be performed on large ſtocks, and which 
muſt be twice cleft, and the clefts muſt not be acroſs, but 
parallel to each other, and ſo fix the grafts in the ftock, 
* to bind and clay them as above. 

This kind of grafting may likewiſe be performed on the 
branches of trees that already bear fruit, if you deſire to 
change the ſorts. 

The grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt 
week in May, or the beginning of June, and then take 


off the clay, and looſen the bandages, and apply freſh clay 
at the top of the ſtock. * e 


F 3 Third, 
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Third, by Crown-grafting. 


The third kind of grafting, is known by the name of 
Crown-grefting. 

This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 
ſtocks as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and 1s often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large pear- 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to 
1 or to renew the tree with freſh bearing 


F Ü 0 0 ing is as 
lows : 

Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, 
or of any particular branch of a tree, which you intend 
to graft, and pare the top perfectly ſmooth, then pre- 
pare your grafts, which is done by cutting one fide flat 
and a little ſloping about two inches in length, making a 
kind of ſhoulder at top of the cut, to reſt on the head of 
the ſtock ; and pare off only a little of the bark towards 
each edge of the other fide of the graft; then raiſe the 
bark of the ftock, firſt by flitting it downwards, and then 
having a ſmall wedge of wood, or rather iron, one fide 
of it formed ſomewhat roundiſh, the other flat: let this in- 
ſtrument be driven down gently between the bark and 


wood of the flock or branch, the flat fide towards the 


wood, driving it far enough to make room for the graft; 
then drawing out the wedge, flip down the graft, placing 
the cut or ſloped fide towards the wood, thruſting it down 
as far as cut, reſting the ſhoulder thereof upon the 
top of the ſtock; and in this manner you may put 
four, five, or fix grafts, or as many as may ſeem con- 
vemient, upon each ſtock or branch, and bind them round 
with ſtrong baſs. 

When * grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im- 
mediately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and grafts, odferring to 
raiſe it at leaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a 
rounding manner, fo as to throw the wet quickly off, and 
prevent its Jodging or getting into the work, which 
would ruin all. 

Thoſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, and 
ſhoet very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two after 


graft- 
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grafting, an inconvenience attending them, and that is the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds ; but this muſt be remedied by tying two or three 
ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch is grafted, 
and the grafts tied to the ſticks. : 

The beſt time for ing this kind of grafting, is in 
the laſt week of March, or firſt week in April; for then the 
ſap will begin to be more in motion, which renders the bark 

the much eafier to be ſeparated from the wood to 
admit the grafts. | 

Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 
the end of May or beginning of June. 

Fourth, grafting by Approach or Inarching. 

Another of grafting occafionally practiſed, is gene- 
rally — — Grafting be Approach Tha 
is not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways before- 
mentioned, and was chiefly invented for ſuch trees as are 
not eaſily propagated by any other method. 

The methcd of performing the operation is this: 

When it 15 intended to propagate any kind of trees or 
ſhrubs by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
you would take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, or can be 
placed fo near, that the body of the branch you would 
inarch, can, as it grows, be brought to approach and join 
readily to a convenient part of the body of the ftock ; for the 
graft 15 not to be ſeparated from the mother plant, till ſome 
months after performing the operation ; nor is the head of 
the ſtock to be cut off till that time, except you cannot 
otherwiſe conveniently fix the graft. 

þ For inſtance, either having the ſtocks and is woos de- 
gned to inarch from, growing in the full ground near to- 
gether, or in pots ; or that — 2 to inarch ſome branch- 
es of trees, &c. and chat the ſaid branches are three, four, 
or five feet, or more, from the ſurface of the ground, and 
ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; in 
that caſe there muſt be a kind of ſlight ſtage erected, cloſe 

to and as high as the branches of the tree: upon this ſta 

. the pots which contain the ſtocks Re 1 Thus 

obſerved, then, in either caſe, p ing to the work, 
take one of the branches you deſire to 1 „and bring the 
body of the ſaid branch to touch that of the ftock, at ſuck 
2 convenient height, n 24 ſtock and graft is nearly 
4 ot 
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of a ſine, and mark the parts where the graft and ftock 
will moſt readily join together: then in that part of the 
branch pare away the bark and part of the wood, about 
three inches in length, and in the ſame manner let the rind 
and wood be parcd off that fide of the ſtock where the 
branch is to be joined, the ſame length and breadth, ſo that 
both the cut parts may exactly join rind to rind ; then 
eut a lit or thin tongue upwards in the branch, and make 
a ſlit of the ſame a to receive it downwards in the 
ſtock; then let them be joined, placing the branch with 
the top upright, ſlipping the tongue of the graft into the 
lit made in the ſtock ; and ſee that the cut join in an 
exact manner, and let them be immediately tied together 
with ſome bats, and afterwards cover over the place with 
a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well cloſed, that 
no air or wet can penetrate. 

After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faitened to 
it, __ prevents the graft from being diſplaced by the 
wind. 

Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in 
that poſition for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen weeks, when 
they will be well united; the graft is then to be ſe- 
parated from the mother plant ; being careful to do this 
with a perfect ſharp knife, cutting off the branch with a ſlope 
downwards to the ſtock ; and, if not done in grafting, the 
head of the ſtock to be cut cloſe to the - The old 
clay and bandage are at this time to be off; and at 
the ſame time it will be adviſeable to tie them again gy 
and alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will ſtill be of great 
—_— and let them remain ſo for a month or five 
weeks. 

By this kind of in may raiſe almoſt any kind 
of tree or ſhrub —— profes by way of cu- 
rioſity, to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree 
upon one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective ſorts ; 
by which means, there is raiſed a new tree bearing fruit in 
a few months : this is ſometimes practiſed upon orange- 
trees, &c. by grafting fruit branches on ſtocks raiſed to a 
proper ſize, from the kernels of the fruit. 

ote, In this method of grafting, the ſtocks may oc- 
caſiona lly de both in the full g or in pots, the latter 
is neccflary where the branches of the trees A | 
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arch are not near e10ugh the ground, or for and 
other green-houſe trees and ſhrubs : but as for ſuch trees 
and ihrubs as grow in the common ground, and whoſe 
branches are favourably ſituated for that work, there may 
be ſtocks placed either in pots, or planted in the ground 
near the ſaid trees, &c. or it may be 
or trees that grow accidentally ncar. 


— — 
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The GEBEN HOUSE. 


HE green-houſe ſhould have good attendance at this 

ſeaſon; the plants will require water now and then, 
but all will not require it alice, nor all at one time. And 
let them enjoy the benefit of freſh air, by opening the win- 
dows every mild day. 

Examine therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 
which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mode- 
rately : a little will be ſerviceable ; but too much will be 
of bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds. 

Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the 
woody plants, will require water frequently, but never 

we them much at a time, and to none but where abſo- 
tely neceſſary. 

herbaceous kinds will alſo require occaſional ſup- 

plies of water, but leſs frequent and in leſs quantities than 
the woody tribe. 

Let the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, &c. have 
water but very iparingly at this time, and only when the 

earth in the pots 15 very dry. 

Air ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green-houſe, 
at all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a 
neceſſary article, and the plants canot thrive without it. 
Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing mild, 
let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, for the 
admiſſion of air, and take care that they are ſhut again 
in due time; that is, about three, four, or five in the even- 
ing, according to the temperature of the air; if calm and 
mild, leave them open till about four or five o'clock; if a 
cold ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner m proportion. 

Another thing to be regarded, fs to keep the plants of 
all kinds free from decayed leaves, for thoſe are more W 
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ful to the plants while in the houſe, than many people are 
aware of; therefore, whenever ſuch leaves „ let 

be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let — or . and 
-houſe floor, de cleared from the like, if any has 
t from the plants. 

r free nd ret tt ee ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may 
be performed this or next month ; that 1s, to looſen the 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a little out, 
half an inch or an inch deep, and add ſome freſh in its 
ſtead ; this will certainly help the plants, and whoever 
will beitow that little dreſſing upon them, will fee the ad- 
vantage of it in a ſhort time. 


Oranges and Myrtle;. 


Where any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c. 

have naked or irregular heads, you may now begin to re- 
duce them to the form you defire. The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to the place where 
you deſire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head regular, for they 
will break out in the old wood. 

Then, when the trees are thus headed down, it will alſo 
be an advantage to ſhift them, in order to add a little freſh 
earth about their roots; and the method is this: let the 
tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but be careful to pre- 
ſerve the ball of earth entire; and then pare off with your 
knife any very matted roots round the outſide, and alſo, at 
the ſame time, pull away ſome of the old earth from the 
bottom and fides of the ball; then, having ſome freſh 
compoſt ready, put ſome into the bottom of the pot or 
tub; place the tree therein, fill it up round the with 
freſh earth, and give it a little water, 

But in heading down any of the green-houſe plants, if 
time will not permit, or that you think it not neceſſary to 
ſhitt them is alpve directed, do not, however, fail to treat 
them in the follow ing manner; that is, to looſen the earth 
in the top c# the tub or pots, and down round the fides, 
and draw all this looſe earth out; then fill up the tub 
again with new compoR, and give ſome water. 

But iuch orange or lemon-tzees, as are in a very weak 
and uckly condnion, ſnould be ſhifted into entire new 
earth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out of the 
pot, all che old eartu haken entireiy from its roots, go 
2 
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all mouldy and decayed roots cut off; then let the whole 
root be waſhed in water, and plant it again immediately 
n taking care not to place it 
too . 

After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 
if you have the conveniency of a glaſs caſe in which to 
make a hot-bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt 3 
and if in this bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot 
ſooner, and more freely, both in the root and top. 


—— 


— — — 


The Hor Ho vs 1. 


IREs muſt be continued every night and morning in 

the hot-houſe, and occaſionally all day when ſevere 
froſts or cold cutting weather. 

Likewiſe a proper degree of heat muſt now be preſerved 

in the bark bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines are 

plunged, for many of the plants will now begin to ſhew 


fruit ; and to make the young fruit grow freely, there muſt 
be a lively heat in the bark bed. | 


Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 
bed, wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be not a 
proper heat about the roots of lants, it is impoſlible 
to make the fruit ſwell to any tol e ſize. 

Therefore, where the bark was not ſtirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined 
heat, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſequent! 
begin now to be very faint; and by ftirring up the bark 
almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh fermentation 
in it ; by which means the bark will again recover a lively 

ing heat, and the good effet of ic will ſoon appear 
both in the plants and fruit, provided it be done in due 
time ; but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, and the bark de- 
cayed, you may augment it at the ſame time with about one 
third or fourth part of new tan, otherwiſe defer it till next 
month, which "ot 

However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the obſerva- 
nuns above-mentioned, it 1 if poTble, be done * 
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the firſt week in the month ; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 

due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth. 
| Obſerve, in the firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 
| bark ; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out ſome of the bark, and carrying it 
to the other end ; this done, begin at the trench, and with 
a fork dig and work up the bark quite to the bottom, tak- 
ing care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts 
all well together. 

When this is done, let the top be made level, and 
then immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as 
before. 

This work is fo very necefſſarv, that it ſhould not on 
any conſideration be omitted at the time above-men- 
822 that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined in 

ts t. 

The bark- bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
heat, and retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. | 
At tht expiration of that time, or ſome time in March, 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred 
up again, and refreſhed with about one third, or at leaſt 
one fourth part of a new tan; the bark-bed after this will 
retain a proper degree of heat till the fruit are ripe. See 
March and 4;ril. 

The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine-plants are 
plunged, ſhould alſo be cxamined now with good attention; 
and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the bed 
ſhould be treated in the manner above directed. 


Watering the Pines. 


The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be often re- 

freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark; and when there is a proper degree cf heat and 
moiſture together, it will make the young fruit ſwell very 
faſt. 

But in wateriag theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
derately at ench ume. Dhe rale is this: let the earth in 
the pots whicn contain the plants, be kept juſt a little 
mot, in a middlisg degree; and if this is obſerved, the 
Fiatts win fruit will thrive, 

'The 
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The ſucceſſion pine- plants, that is, thoſe which are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water ; in watering theſe let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. 

Remember alſo to give water at times to the young ſuc- 
seſſion pines, conſiſting of the laſt year's crowns and ſuckers. 

In watering the pine plants in general, let particular care 
be taken to fer no water fall into the hearts of them; for 
that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe kind 
of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned 
in the former month, be always uſed at this ſcaſon when there 
is occaſion to water theſe plants; by the help of which, the 
watering may be performed with greater exactne(s and ex- 

ition. 

No hot-houſe ſhould be deſtitute of ſuch a pipe a5 this, 
for without it there is no ſuck thing as watering the pines 
and other plants that are plunged in the bark with any de- 
gree of readine.s and certainty. 


Of the warious Kind of Plants in the Hot-houſe. 


In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many other kinds of 
curious exotic plants, beſides the pines, both of the ſuccu- 
lent and woody kinds, &c. and where ſuch plants are, they 
ſhould be treated with a proper ſhare of attention. 

All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably clean 
from duft or any fort of filth that may at any time gather 
upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves; and fuch ſhould always 
be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There is nothing more 
neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the health of all th-ſe 
tender plants ; and where any fort of foulneſs is permitted 
upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up thoſe ſmall pores 
which are {c neceſſary to the growth of all vegetables, but 
_ alſo promote inſets, and render the whole plant un- 

althy. 

Theſe plants muſt alſo he kept very free from decavcd 
leaves, that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be imme- 
diately taken off, for they would injure the plants. 
Water jhould alto be given to all these plants at times; 
ſome will require but very little and {-11cm, and others will 
need it pretty often. Thereſore let good care be taken, that 
every plant, according to its nature, be properly {ſupplied 
with that article; but be ſure never to give any fort too much. 
at a time, and in giving it, alvays make a diſtin Hon be- 
tea the ſucculent, and the herbaccous and woody kinds. 

The 
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The woudy plants, &c. will need water oftener, and more 
at a time, than the ſacculent kinds; for ſome of theſe re- 
quire very little moiſture about their roots, and too much 
would rot the plants. 

Let the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately wa- 
tered, not leſs than twice a week, and it will be ſerviceable 
to ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches 
of plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or 
all-fpice, and all the tender acacias and mimoſa, &c. 

But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch - thiſtles, me- 
Jon-thiftles, cereuſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and 
the like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, or 
thereabouts. | 

In watering theſe kinds, let care be taken to give but 
little at each tune, juſt as much as will reach the bottom 
roots. 

It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plants, both 
of the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, to ſtir the earth a 
little on the ſurface of the pots now and then. 


Admit Air. 


Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 
other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the weather 
will permit. | 

But this, however, muſt never be done but when the 
fun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear: then 
It will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes open a little 
way, in the warmeſt time of the day. 

The beit time of the day to do this, is from about ten 
or twelve to one, two, or three o' clock; but for the time 
a ſhutting the glaſſes, let the weather be the 
guide. 


Of Kidney Beans in the Hot-houfe. 

Now _ ſome more kidney beans, of the early white, 
and ſpeckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and place them 
in hot-houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted laſt month. 

They are to be managed in the manner mentioned laſt 


month. 

Do not to refreſh, with water, thoſe kidney beans 
which were planted laſt month, they will require it at leaſt 
three times a you : give alſo neceſſary waterings to the 

vancing for ſucceſſion crops. 


young beans 


of 
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Of blowing Roſes, and other Plants, early. 


You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet 
of roſes, hypericum-frutex, P n lilacs, fyringas, — 
honey - ſuckles in the hot-houſe, or pots of bulbous roots, 
carnations, pinks, and double ſwect-williams, or pots of any 
other deſireable flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or her- 
baceous kinds, which you deſire, by way of curioſity, to bring 
to an early bloom, ſupplying them with plenty of water. 

Likewiſe, about the middle and end of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame ſorts of flowering- plants to pro- 
duce flowers in regular ſucceſſion. 

Likewiſe may introduce pots of any deſireable annuals, of 
moderate growth, to flower early. 


Making the Fires in this Department. 


The fires muſt be fill regularly made in the hot-houſe 
every evening, and alſo in the mornings, when the weather 
15 any thing cold. 

122 froſt the fire muſt be kept up moderately, night 
A . 

32 ſevere froſt, it will be of much advantage if the 
glaſſes of the hot-houſe are covered every night with mats, 
canvas, or ſhutters, 


Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. 
| Where it is deſired to raiſe early cucumbers in the hot- 
houſe, ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, 
or young plants planted therein, from any common hot- 
bed. See the Hor-houſe for Fanuary. 
Early Strawberries. 

Likewiſe you may now introduce into the hot-houſe more 
pots of the ſcarlet and Alpine ftrawberries to ſucceed thoſe 
of laſt month ; let them be one or two year's old bearing 
plants, eſpecially the ſcarlet kinds ; place them near the 
glaſſes, or plunge them in the bark-bed to forward them 
earlier, giving proper ſupplies of water. 

If ſome freſh plants are taken into the hot-houſe every 
three weeks, you may obtain a conſtant ſupply of early 
fruit till thoſe in the open ground ripen. 

And it ſome pots of ſtrawberry- plants were kept in one 
or two moderate dung hot-beds to forward them, ſome may 
be removed in ſuccefhve order into the hot-houſe, and others 
remain in the frames, they will continue a ſupply of early 
Lun in regular ſucceſſion. 


MARCH. 
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Work to be done in the Kircnuen GARDEN. 


Care of early Cucumbers and Melons. 


XAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and melon 
hot-beds, and fee if they are of a proper degree of 
heat, ſo as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of free growth. 

You mutt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 
means they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe will foc!l 
freely, and grow to an handſome ſize, 

Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of 
well- prepared, freſh hot horſe-dung to the back or front 
fide of the bed, as you ſhall ſee occaſon; but if the heat i- 
not very much declined, it will be proper to line only one 
fide at a time, but line the oppoſite fide ten or twelve days 
after. Make the linings about eighteen inches wide, and 
as high as five or fix inches up the ſides of the frame; lay 
two inches of earth over the top, to keep the ſteam down, 
for the reaſon mentioned laſt month. 

Let the plants have freſh air every day, by raiſing the 
upper end of the pan from about half an inch, to one, 
two, or three in height, in proportion to the heat in the 
bed, and warmneſs of the weather. 0 

Refreſh them now and then with water ; let this be 
given very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; the beſt 
time for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. 

Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them 
be uncovered in the morning about an hour or thereabout, 
after ſun-riſe; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon as the ſun 
fliines fully on the frames. 

As the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now ad- 
vanced conſiderably into fruitful runners, and ſhew fruit 
abundantly, let the runners or vine be trained cut regu- 
larly along the ſurface of the bed at equal diſtances, and 
peg them down neatly with {mall hooked ſticks; and nc- 
eording as the young fruit come into bloſſom, do not tail, 
at this early ſeaſon, to ſet or impregnate the female or 
fruit bloſſoms with the male flowers, agreeable to the rules 


and method adviſed in the work of April. 
- Sata 
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Saad Cucumber and Melon Seed. 


Sow in the above, or any new-made hot-beds, the ſeeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and alſo about 
the middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to 
have a ſupply of young plants in readineſs, either to plant 
e ſupply che place of ſuch plants as may 
fail. 

The ſorts of cucumbers are, 

The early ſhort prickly, 
The long green _ 
The white prickly, 

The long green Turky, 
The long white Turky, and 
The Smyrna. 

Bat the firſt two forts are commonly eultivated for the 
early and general crop, the ſhort prickly being tae earlieit, 
and is therefore often town for the firſt crop in the frames ; 
but the long green prickly is the beit to ſow for a main crop, 
either for the frames or hand-glaſſes, or in the natural 


ground. 

er and the Turky and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general , becauſe are v 
— — ſo ſhould hw cos a few "og to of _ 
riety : the Turky kinds often grow fitteen or ſixteen inches 


» Or more. 


Making new Hot-beds to tranſplant Cucumbers, &c. 


Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
. — plants upon, which were ſoum the end 

anuary, or any time in February. 

LG toon the this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 
manner di in the former month, before you work it 
up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted, for a great 
deal depends upon it ; make the bed three feet high, or 
t hereabouts, beating the dung well down with the fork, as 
you lay it on the bed : but do not tread it, for a bed which 
is trodden hard is rendered fo compact, that it ſeldom comes 
to a kindly warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the 
deftruction of the plants. When the bed 1s finiſhed, put 


on the frame and lights, and let it be managed, in every 
reſpect, as directed in the former month; and let the 
plants, either cucumbers or melons, be planted and treated 
in the manner there directed. 


There 


f 
1 
5 
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There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot con- 
veniently procure dung to begin to make hot - beds Yor cu- 
cumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon. Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now; a hot-bed may be 
made the beginning, or any time of the month, and the 
teeds of cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein ; the 
cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cut by the begin- 
ing of May, but will be in full bearing in the middle or lat- 
ter end of that month, and the melons in July. 


Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand-glaſſes. 


About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward 
the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the cu- 
curabers and melons, which are to be p under hand 
or bell-glaſſes. 

They may be ſowed in any of the cucumber hot-beds now 
at work ; or if not convenient, or there are no ſuch beds yet 
made, make a hot-bcd for that purpoſe, for a one, or a two, 
or three-lizht frame, according to the quantity * ＋ 3 
fow the ſeed, and manage the bed as directed in the two 
former months. The plants will be ready for ridging out 
the middle or latter — of next month, and beginning of 
May, and will bear in June and July. 


Tranſd/anting and ſowing Cauliflowers. 
Tranſplaut the cauliflower-plants which have ftood in 
es, or on warm borders, all winter, if not done laſt 
month. 


Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome 22 dung, 
un 


and aſterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep; 
taking care to b the . in a regular manner, in the 
bottom of the trenches. Obſerve to plant the cauliflowers 
in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the ſame diſ- 
tance between plant and plant in the rows. 

The ground where this crop of cauliflowers 13 to be 
planted, may be previouſly ſown with ſpinach and radiſhes, 

as mentioned laſt month. 

Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower- plants, 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 
them and promote their th. 

The glaſſes may ſtill ad over the plants, but 
muſt be kept conſtantly raiſed, on the ſouth fide, at leaſt 
a hand's bæcadth high, on props ; or in mild davs the glaſſes 

may 
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may be taken off, and let the plants enjoy the benefit of 


warm ſhowers of rain. 

If there are more than one or two plants under each 
glaſs, let them be removed the beginning of this month ; 
for two plants at moſt, under a glaſs, is ſufficient ; but if 
the glaſics are ſmall, one plant under each vill be enough. 

Plant thoſe which you take from under the glaſſes, into 
an open compartment, at the diſtance above mentioned, 

Where cauliflower plants were raifed from ſeeds fown 
the laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed 
oi rich earth, in a warm fituatior ; but where a 
hot-bed can be obtained, it will be moſt adviſeable to prick 
them therein, which will forward them greatly. Make 
the bed about fifteen or eighteen inches high, and put a 
frame on, or arch it over with hoops ; lay thereon ſix inches 
depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, two or three 
inches apart, and give them a little water. Put on the 
glafſes, or a covering of mats every night, but take them 
off every mild day. 

By pricking out the plants on a little warmth, it will 
brin 22 to be ſit to tranſplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, — they will produce 
their heads in July. 

Cauliflower-ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done in February ; obſerving to ſow 
them in a flight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will 
bring the plants up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 

N.B Chae Gals may fe fron in a of rich earth, 
in a warm ſituation, in the natural ground; they will 
grow freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by ten 
or twelve days, or a fortnight, as they would be if the 
ſeed was ſown on a little heat. 


The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or heads for 
223 


Broccoli. 


Sow broccoli for early crops, &c. to come in for uſe the 
gy vg autumn, in October, November, and Decem- 

» &C. 

Chuſe ſeed of the early e, and ſome of the cault- 
flower broccoli, of each ich ſow a little about the 
firſt or ſecond week in the month, and ſome more towards 
the latter end, in an open bed of rich earth, and — 
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them in; and when the plants come up, manage them as 
directed in April, May, Jure, and July. | 
Trarſplunt ing and foucing Cabbager. 

Tranſplant cabbage- plants of all kinds, in the places 
where they are to remain to cabbage. It may he done 
the beginning, or any time this month; but if the plants 
are ſtrong ws in good order, the ſooner it is now done the 
better. Let them be planied in good ground, enriched u th 
dung, at two feet and a half diitance, tor the ſugar-loaf, 
and other forward kinds ; but the large late cabbage-plants 
ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder every way. 

This diſtance is to be underſtood of ſuch plants as are to 
remain to grow to their full har; but ſuch of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut while yourg, may be planted cloſer ; 
and eighteen or twenty inches apart will be ſufficient. 

Plant out alſo the general crop of red ——_—_— if not 
done in autumn, &c. allow them two feet and a halt 
yard diſtance. 

Sow the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds for ſucceſſional 
young ſummer cabbages, and late forts for the 
autumn and winter crops ; any of the early kinds may now 
be ſowed if the winter plants raiſed laſt autumn for early 
cabbage are much damaged by the froſt, &c. but the large 
ſugar is a fine kind to ſow now for late ſummer, and 
forward autumn cabbage ; and for the main autumn, and 
* winter ſepply, ſow a quantity of the large, hol - 

long; ſided, and large round cabbage ; and let them 
be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſeparate. 
See the Kitchen Garden in June and July, &c. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing, will, many of them, 
be well cabbaged in Auguſt and September, eſpecially the 
ſugar-loaf, Batterſea, and Yorkſhire kinds ;. but the large 
ſorts not till September and October, and continue good 
all the winter. 

Red cabbage - ſeed fliould alſo be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for winter 
and next ſpring ſervice; they will be fit for uſe in Septem- 
ber, or about Michaelmas, and continue good till the ſpring. 

The red cabbage - ſeed ſhould be of the true Dutch kind. 

In ſowing the different ſorts of cabbage· ſeed, it will be 
moſt adviſeable to fow them in open expoied ground, * 

om 


„ or 4 
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from trees, fences, or buildings; for when ſown in ſuch 
cloſe ſituations, as is very often fed, the plants are 
drawn up weak and long-thanked, and are .liable to be 
eaten by vermin. 


Soxving Sawoys. 

Savoy-ſeed, for a principal crop, to ſerve the famil 
from about re 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, in an 

But if it is defired to ha — tir 

ut if it is de to have earlie 
in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time in 
September, ſhould be ſown in February, or at leaſt 
oy 2822 month. BP 

w this in an open not in narrow bor- 
1 &c. ow. 2 

Ns » an ite ; 
hue the green dind is oe nealivend the main crop. 


Tranſplanting and ſowing Lettuce. 

Tranſplant ſome more of the lettuce plants from the 

or where they have ſtood all winter; that is, 
if they ſtand too cloſe. In doing this, obſerve to draw 
the plants out regularly, and let the ſtrongeſt remain in the 
bed or border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance ; then looſen 
the ſurface of the earth between them with a hoe, and clear 
away weeds and htter. | 

The plants which are drawn out ſhould be planted in an 
open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches diſtance 
each way, and let them be watered. 

And it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as have ſtood 
all winter in frames, thould be in general tranſplanted into 
an open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. 

Lettuce-ſeed, of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the be- 
ginning of this month; and to have a regular ſupply let 
tome more be ſown about the middle, and a third towing 
about the end of the month. 

The proper ſort of lettuce to ſow at this time, are the 
white and green cos for the principal crop; and it 1 alſo 
poor to iow a little of the Cilicia, common cabbage, and 

rown and white Dutch, and grand admirable cabbage- 
lettuce ; but any other ſort will ſucceed from this time of 


fowing, 
4 Dig 


—— 3 — = - 


| 


| 
4 
gl 
d 
| 
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Dig for theſe ſeeds a rich ſpot of ground in an open ſitu- 
ation, and let the earth be well broken. Sow the ſeeds on 
the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them in lightly, 
taking care not to draw the earth in heaps, 


Ssauing Spinach. 


Sow ſpinach to ſucceed that ſown laſt month; the ſow- 
ings ſhould be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, or 
thereabouts, to have a regular ſupply ; for one ſowing will 
not continue fit for uſe longer than that time, before it will 
run. Let the ſeed be of the round-leaved, or ſmooth-ſeed- 
ed kind; that being the moſt proper ſort to ſow at this 
ſeaſon, its leaves being conſiderably thicker, and every 
** than the prickly- ſeeded ſpinach. 

is ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 
alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 
beans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or 
cauliflowers ; obſerving, that either alone, or with other 
crops, ſpinach- ſeed ſhould be ſown moderately thin, and 
generally in broad caſt, and in which method you may mix 
a little radiſh-ſeed and ſow with it; when the ſeed is 
ſown, tread the ground all over equally with the feet to- 


' lerably cloſe, taking ſhort ſteps, then let it be evenly 


raked ; or may onally ſow it in broad flat drills, near 
an inch deep, and a foot aſunder. | 

Let it be obſerved, that ſpinach ſhould not, at this ſea- 
ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
or buſhes ; for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be drawn 
up to ſeed before they arrive to half their growth. 

Hoe, or hand-weed the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
> ——» Jpn rt the ſame time, to five or ſix inches 

ance. 

The crop of winter ſpinach which was ſown laſt autumn, 
will now be advancing to good perfection for uſe, and 
ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth be- 
tween the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering the 
plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them out 
clean by the roots; but if they already itand at wide diſ- 
tances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, till 


they begin to run, then cut them clean up to the bot- 
tom. 


Sau 
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Sowwing Onions and Leeks. 


Onions or leeks for the main crop ſhould be ſown the 
beginning or middle of this month, provided it was not 
done in the latter end of February. 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown on rich ground, and where it 
14 0 Dy 4 

aving fixed on a „it wi t advan- 
tage to n ae os rotten dun — and 
dig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 
_m_ of the plants, and their roots will grow to a larger 
ze. 


The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may in ſome, either 
be ſown together, orprincipally on ſeparate compartments, 
but the latter is moſt ad viſeable for general crops, ob- 
ſerving the rule mentioned laſt month. 

'The ground being dug and laid level, particular care 
ſhould be taken to ſow the ſeed at ſuch a time when the 
ground will readily rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt 
immediately after it is dug ; ſome requires to he a day or 
two; ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain; but 
the rule is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground 
will readily break or fall to pieces under the rake without 
clogging thereto; and let it be obſerved, that the ſooner 
or ſeed is ſown after the ground is dug, the quicker it 
will grow. 

The ground where they are to be ſown, may either be 
divided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in one 
continued plat ; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 
: will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 

e plants. | 

The beds ſhould be four feet and a half, or five feet 
broad, allowing about a foot for an alley between bed and bed. 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, let 
them be ſowed on the rough furtace broad catt ; and it 
will be adviſeable, in that ſowed in one continued fp:.ce, 
in light looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are 
ſown, firſt ro tread the ground all over with the feet almoſt 
cloſe together, that the feed may be more — buried 
an equal depch; then rake it into the ground evenly : for 
by thus treading in the ſecd, it in a manner fixes them 
juſt where they fall from the hand, and the treading 
alſo ſettles the ground equally in every part; fo as 
when you come to rake it, you may ſtand upon any 


part 
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thereof, without your feet ſinking in holes; whereas, 
if, in light, looſe ground, it was not to be trodden as 
above, after ſowing the ſeed, that when you ftand thereon 
to rake it in, your feet would fink, at every ſtep, in deep 
holes; and in raking, the ſeed would be unavoidably 
drawn into them, and the plants would thereby riſe ftrag- 
gling and in cluſlers ; but in the other method, they 
will riſe regularly in every part : though when the ground 
is divided into beds, we may readily ſtand in the alleys, 
and rake in the ſeed, which may be more eligible in a wet 
or very moiſt foil. a 

If the ground is light and 1s to be in beds, with alleys he- 
tween, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, or not, 
and parethe alleys an inch or two deep, and ſtre the earth 
over the beds, Which will help to bury the ſeed more ef- 
fectually. | ; 

But let it be obſerved, that where the ground is natu- 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper to 
tread in the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in 
beds, four, five, or fix feet wide, with allevs twelve 
inches wide between, and to ſtand in the allevs to ſow the 
ſeed, and alſo rake it into the ground; or, after the feed 
is ſown, and before you rake the ground, you may firſt 
pare the alleys as above mentioned, and ſpread the earth 
over the beds, and then rake them. 

But in ſowing of onions, leeks, and many other ſmall 
ſeeds, that inftead of ſowing on the rough ſurface and 
raking in, the following method is the general practice 
in ſome places. 

The ground is Cigged or tren ched in the common way, 
and at every ten or nfteen feet, as you advance in the 
digging, rake the ſurface ſinooth; then divide the ground 
into four feet and a half- wide beds, with ſpade-wide alleys 
between them; and then with the back of the rake, ſhove 
the earth evenly off the ſurface of the beds, half an inch or 
an inch deep, into the allevs, in a little ridge along the 
edge of the beds, ready to draw over the ſeeds when ſowed, 
then directly ſow the ſeed on the ſurface of the bed; and 
with the rake, draw the earth out of the alley evenly over 
it an equal depth; and lightly rake the ſurface of each bed 
ſmooth, clearing off all tones and hard clods. 

Thoſe who would make the moſt of their ground, may 
ſow a thin ſprinxing of cos-lettuce ſeed with that of the 
onions and leeks. 


Many 
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Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, fow 
their onions and leeks in beds five or fix feet wide, with 
alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and 
bed, and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucum- 
bers about the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of june; and by the time the onions are full grown and 

athered, the cucumbers will be in full bearing, and if 
— out, will cover the ground where the onions grew; 
and if leeks remain thinly on the ſame ground, the cucum- 
ber vines may readily be conducted between them. 


Sawing Borecole. 


Any time in this month vou may ſow ſome borecoie 
for the ſervice of autumn, winter and next ſpring. | 
There are two principal ſorts, the green and the 
brown, boch very hardy plants, and detrable open greens 
for winter, as they land the hargeit trofts, But for a par 
ticular account of them, ive the work of next month. 

Let this ſeed be owe | in a full open expoſure, diflant 
from trees, walls, and other fences, as in ſuch fituatiorns 
they are apt to draw up too tait, with long weal ihwsk- ; 

ſow tt broad-caſt, and rake it in evealy ; tur other parti- 
culars fee the tucceedinsg months. 


n 


Rau ies. 


Sow more radith feed to taiſe a ſupply of radiſhes to 
ſucceed thoſe town laſt month. 

There fhould be ſome of this feed both of the ſalmon 
and ſhort-top kind, fown at three different times this 
month; that ie, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; 
by which means there will be a due ſucceflion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this feed be ſown now, in an 
open compartment, and where the ground is good and 
ot a ſomewhat light, pliable nature, | 


In {owing thete ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned 
in the two former months. 

Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, and leaving the beſt plants 
ſtanding at about two or three inches diſtance, and clear 
them from weeds. 

In dry weather let the early a” of radiſhes be fre- 


quently watered, otherwiſe they will not ſwell freely, and 
will be icky and hot. 
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Italian Turnep-rooted Radiſpes. 


Now ſow ſome tmall round or Italian turnep-rooted 
radiſh; there are two ſorts, the white and the red, but 
the white is preferable to ſow for the general ſupply : it 
grows ſmall like a young Dutch turnep, and eats ver 
agreeably in April, May, and June, both alone like 
common radiſhes, or to ſlice into ſallads. See next month. 

Let the ſeed of both ſorts be ſowed ſeparately in an open 
fpace of light ground, and raked in evenly. | 

When the plants have leaves ha'f an inch or an inch 
broad, thin them to five or fix inches. 


Carrets and Parſneps. 


Sow carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month, 
for the principal crop; that 15, 1! they were not ſown the 
latter end of February. 

A ſpot of light ground, in an open ſituation, ſhould be 
choſen for theſe ſeeds, for the roots thrive conſiderably 
beſt in ſuch a ſoil and fituation. | 

The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 
leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run down long and itraight ; 
for if the earth is not well divided or feparated, the roots 
are apt to you both ſhort and forked. 

The ſeeds may either be fowed broad-caſt all over the 
ſurtace, or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 
five feet wide beds; however, in either method ſow the 
ſceds thinly, with an even hand, and rake them in; but 
previous to raking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite light 
and dry, the ſeed may be firſt trodden in evenly : in doing 
which, take care to tread the ground over regularly, with 
the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the feed be im- 
mediately raked in even. By this method the feed will be 
buried equally in every part, and the plants will alio come 
up regularly. 

But in ſow ing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 
that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt tu 
bind, it will in that caſe, be proper to divide it into beds 
tour or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 
wide between: then ſow the feed. Do not, however, 
uud the ground as above: but only ſtand in the — 

au 
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and rake the ſced in regularly, taking particular care not 
to draw the earth in heaps. 

Or in ſowing theſe feeds, it may be effected by firſt 
raking the ground as you advance 1n the digging; then 
torming the ground into four feet wide beds, ſhove the 
earth off the ſurface with the back of the rake half an inch 
or an inch deep; ſow the ſeed and rake the earth over it, 
as obſerved in ſowing onions, &c. which fee. 


OF fo ding and dreſſing the 4/paragus Beds. 


This is now the time to begin to ſoring-dreſs aſparagus 
beds, which is done by forking or ilightly digging them 
with a three-pronged tork. 

This work ſhould be begun about the middle, or latter 
end of the month. 

For the purpoie of digging or forking theſe beds, you 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork ; it ſhould have thr2e 
tines about nine inches long: the tines ſhould be perfectly 
flat, and about an inch broad, pretty thin, and the ends of 
them ſhould be rounded and blunt. 

In forking the beds, be careful to looſen every part to a 
moderate depth, but taking great care not to go too deep 
to wound the crowns of the roots. 

The above work of forking theſe beds is moſt neceſſary 
to be done every ſpring, to improve and looſen the ground, 
and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up: alto to 
give free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers cf rain. 

The beds being forked, they mutt afterwards be raked 
even; obſerving that if you do not rake them immediate! 
after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the end of 
this month, or firſt or ſecond week in April, for by that 
time the buds will begin to advance towards the ſurface, 


Planting Aſparagus. 


New plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 
being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; but it 
may be done any time in the month, when the weather 
15 mild, 

In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article 
to be con ſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil; chooie 
the heſt the garden affords; it mult not be wet, vor too 
ltreng or ſtubborn, but ſuch as is moderately light and 
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pliable, fo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
raking, &c. and in a fitnation that enjoys the full ſun. 

The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
beds, thould be regularly trenched, and a large quantity 
of gcod rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
twelveor fifteen inches below the ſurface of the dug ground. 

The ground being dug and laid level, divide it into 
beds four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide 
between bed and bed. 

Four rows of aſparagus are to be planted in each bed, 
and ten cr twelve inches diftance to be allowed betu cen 
plant and plant in the row, and let the outſide ruws of 
each bed be nine inches from the edge. 

Next, let it be obſerved, that the plants for this planta- 
tion conft now entirely of roots, no top; they muſt 
not be more than two years old; but moſt good gar. 
deners preſer thoic that are only ane year, which are 
uw hat I would choote to plant; as from experience I have 
found they generally take rot much freer, and fucceed 
every way better thin two years old plants. If you cove 
to raiſe the plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing, the !2cd 
any time this month in a bed of rich earth; (fee page 126,) 
and they will be proper for planting out next ſpring, or, it 
au do not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting for raiſiug 
the plants, you may purchaſe them, ready raited, of mot 
Kitchen gardeners near large towns. They are commonly 
ſold at a ſhilling to cighteen pence or two ſhillings per 
hundred. 

The following is the method of planting them: 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches fem 
the edge, and then with a ſpade cut out a ſmall trench or 
drill cioſe to the line, about fix inches deep, mal ing the: 
hde next the line nearly upright ; and when dne trenc'; is 
opened, plant that before you open another, placing tg 
plants the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the ro. 

In planting theſe plants, obſcrve they muſt not be 
placed flat in the bottom of the trench, as by fome 
people practiſed; but muſt be placed nearly uprigh: 
againſt the back: of the trench or drill, and ſo that 
the crown of the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and 
two or three inches below the ſurface of che ground; 
and let them be all placed an equal depth, ſpreading 
their roots ſomewhat regular, againſt the back of the 
trench, aud at the ſame time drawing à little earth 
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up againſt them with the hand as you place them, jul! 
to fix the plants in their due poſition, till the row 1+ 
planted ; then when one row eis thus planted, immedi- 
ately, with a rake, draw the earth into the drill over the 
plants, and then proceed to open another drill, or 
trench, as before directed; plant it in che fame man- 
ner, and cover in the plants as above, and to on ti! 
the whole is planted. Whea they are all planted, Tet 
the ſurface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them 
from ſtones. 

At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be diiven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. 

in planting aſparagus, it is cuſtomary with ſuch gar- 
deners as are obliged to make the moſt of every pat of 
ground, to ſow a thin crop of onions the firlt year, on tue 
new aiparagus beds; and this ſhould be performed betore 
the beds are raked, ſowing the feeds, and rake them in; 
and thus a crop of onions may Aſo be obtained without 


hurting the afparagus, provided the onions are not ſuffered 


to grow juſt about the plants, 

The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when 
the plants come up, which will be about the end of net 
month, to keep them clean from weeds, which mu't be 
well attended to, during the ſummer ſeaſon. For the far- 
ther management, ſee the work of Summer and O:2:ber 
and Nowember, and the article Of dreffing and forking the 
Beds in this month, page 123. 

Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus plants produce 
buds large enough to cut for uſe ; though ſometimes a 
few of the largeſt buds may be cut the ſecond ſpring atie: 
planting ; but I ſhould adviſe to let it be the third or 
fourth year before you make a general cutting. 

A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn 
months, will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 
y ears. | 

In making new plantations of aſparagus, it is the cuſ- 
tom of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plants, 
as above directed, to ſow the ſeed at once in the beds, 
where the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way; 
for by that practice the plants are not diiturbed by a re- 
more and conſequently cannot fail of producing a regu- 
ar crop. 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground 
are to be laid down the ſame year in aſparagus, and ſu 
yew one piece to be planted with young plants, the other 
owed with ſeed, that piece which was planted will be 
ready to cut a year before that ſowed with ſeed. 

However, to raiſe a plantation of aſparagus at once 
from the feed, as above, the method is this: 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
as before directed for the plants; mark out four lines 
lengthweys the beds; then along theſe lines, at the di- 
itance of every nine or ten inches, dot in a few feeds, co- 

vering them half an inch deep. When the plants have 
been come up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
only one of the ſtrongeſt in each place; and carcſully clear 
them from weeds. 

A plantation of aſparagus thus raiied, wil: produce 
* buds fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be 
very large and fine the fifth year. | 

As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be fami- 
liar to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be 

provided with a ſtraight narrow, taper knife, whoſe blade 
15 about eight or nine inches long, and about an inch and 
a half broad at the haft, narrowing to about half an inch 
at the point which ſhould be rounded off fromthe back, and 
made {omewhat blunt, and the edge ſhould be made full 
of ſmall teeth like a ſaw: then obſerving, when the c uds 
are from about two to three or four inches high, they ſhould 
be then cut, obſerving to ap the knife down cloſe to each 
bud, and cut it off ſlantingly about three or four inches 
within the ground, taking great care not to wound or break 
off any young buds coming up near it from the ſame root, 
for there are always ſeveral buds in different ſtages of 
growth, advancing at the ſame time from the ſume root. 

Plant aſparagus for forcing. See February. 


Saving Ajparagu* Secd. 


This is now the ſcaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
plants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
for forcing in hot-beds. IA : 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle 
of the month, on beds four feet wide of rich earth. Sow 
it broad-cait on the ſurface, then tread it in, and caſt ſome 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the bed, and _= 

rake 
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rake them ſmooth. The plants will come up in a month or 
ſix weeks, when they malt be kept very clean from weeds 
by a careſul hand-weedins at different times in the ſummer. 


If the weather be very dry when tne plants firit come up, 


it weill be proper to reireſh them now and then with water, 
which will forward them in their growth. 
They will be fit to plant out for good nevt ſpring. See 
the article for Planting Ajparngus in this month, page 123. 
When aiparagus is to be planted oat for torciag, fee 
that article in the work of F:5-rary, 


Spring-drefſing of Artichskes. 
Malte a general Creftivg of artichokes the beginning or 
middle of this zonth. | 
Where the 2r0und hos been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plaats Lit winter, to protect them trom trols, let ic 
now be lexelled Gown, eipaclally if the plants have be- 
an to ſhoor toteravly Aroag, otherwie deter it till nett 
month ; obſerving as you proceed in levelling down, to 
dig and leoicn all the ground about the plants; at the 
ſame time examine the number of ſhoots or ſuckers ariſing 
on each ſtool or root, ſelecting two or three ot the ſtrongeſt 
on every ſtool to remain, and all above that number to 
be ſlipped off cloſe with your hand; obferviag, in per- 
forming this work, to open the earth deep enough about 
each ſtock or root, that you may readily get to flip the ſu- 
perabundant ſhoots off clean from the place trom whence 
they ariſe ; minding, as above, to leave two good ſhoots, 
but never more than three, upon each root or ftock, cloſing 


the earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 


plants, preſſing it clote about them with your hand. 
Tue ſhoots which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
1 where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed 


planting the young thoots, and by no other method; 
and this is the ſeaſon to do it. See as below. 


Planting Artichołcs. 


Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them 
be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure good 
plants : obſerving that thoſe flips or ſuckers ſlipped off in 
ipring-drefling the old plants as above directed, are the pro- 
per ſets for this purpoſe, 
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Frere are two forts, the large globe artichoke, and the 
French or green oval artichoke ; but the former is greatly 
preferable to plant for the general ſupply, the heads being 
com derably larger, and the eatable paris more thick and 
ſi e ſhy. 

They ſhon!d be planted in an open ſituation, and in 
goed ground; allo let a good quantity of rotten dung be 
ipread over the piece, and dig it in. And ig which plant 
rhe ſets ſingly with a dibble, in rows a yard and a half 
aſunder, and not leis thin two feet, nor more than a yard 
diſtant from one another in the row. Give them ſome wa- 
ter immediately after they are planted, to ſeitle the earth 
properly about the plants. 

The above plantation, if Kept clear from weeds, and 
now and then wetered ia dry wenther, in the beginning 
of the ſummer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the 
following autumn. 

But it is proper to obſerve, that you may fow a thin crop 
of onions, lettuce, radiſhes or ſpinach, the firſt vear be- 
tween the rows of the artichoxes. 

A plantation of artichckes will continue to produce good 
heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but it muſt 
be obſerved, that if required to have a ſucceſſion of theſe 
fruit, for fuur or five months in the ſurnmer, ſhould make 
a new plantation every ſpring ; for the old ſtocks which 
have been planted a year or two, produce heads in June or 
iuly ; and thoſe planted now, produce heads in Auguſt, 
September and October. 


Plantin 14 Beans. 


Plant beans of any kind, for all forts ſucceed well from 
tl: time of planting. 

This is fill a proper time to plant the Windſor, To- 
ker, and Sandwich, and alio the long-podded bean, which 
i» a very great bearer, Any of the ſmaller kinds of beans 
ma alſo be planted any time this month, particularly the 
white bloſſom, it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding 
ſweet, and is by ſom? preferred to all others 

There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of theſe ſorts 
put into the ground every fortnight, which will afford a re- 
cular ſupply of young bears during the principal ſeaſon of 
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Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſunder, 
and the leſter kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, 
it it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between 
them, the rows in general, for all the forts, ſhould be full 
a yard aiugder. 

$:wing Peas, Oc. 

Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or thereabouts; 
by which means you will have a conſtant ſupply of young 
peas for the table. 

Any other of the large or ſmaller kind of peas, as are 
mentioned in the former months, may be fowed now, al- 
lowing the diſtance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
each ſowing, Draw dri!ls for the different kinds of peas 
at the dillance mentioned in the former month, and ſow 
them regularly, and cover them with earth about an inch 
and a half deep. 

All the forts of peas ſhould now be ſowed in open fitua- 
tions, not much under low ſpreading trees. 


Earthing Peas and Beans. 


Draw earth to the ſtems of uch peas and beans as are 
now up ſome height; it will ſtrengthen the plants greatly, 
and will encourage their growth. 


Sticking Peas. 


Stick peas where intended, according as the different 
crops advance in growth, for eight inches high, 


Turneþs. 


Sow turneps for a full crop about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of this mcath, 1a an open fituation, and 
where the ground 1s light, 

Note, 'Turacps may be ſown at the deganing of the 
month, if required; but thole which are ſown fo early, 
are apt to run up fer ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt 
before they arrive at any conſiderable ſize in the root. 

The proper ſeed to ſow now, is that known. by the name 
of Dutch turnep, it being the bel! fort to ſow at this 
ſeaſon in gardens, but eſpecially for the firſt and ſecond 
Crops. 


Celery. 

If celery was net ſown the laſt month, let ſome ſeed be 
ſown the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, 
&c. for an carly crop; ſow ſome more of the ſame ſeed 
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about the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin- 
cipal crop. The feed ſhould be fown in a warm ſpot of 
rich earth; covering it but lightly, not more hen a 
quarter of an inch : or you may rake it in with a light 
and even hand. Moiſten the bed with water frequently in 
dry weather. | 

Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery ; one 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery ; the 
other called celeriac, or turnep-rooted celery. The firit 
is that which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which 
there are two varieties, viz, common upright celery with 
hollow ſtalks, and ſolid-ſtalked celery; both of which 
being raiſed from ſeed ſowed as above, are afterward; 
planted in trenches for blanching their talks, which are 
the principal uſeful parts taereof ; but the celeriac is gene- 
rally planted on level ground; the roots of it well like 2 
turnep, and is that part of the plant which is uſed. 


Small Sallading. 


Small Sallading, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep, ſhould, when a conſtant ſupply is wanted, 
be ſown once a week at leaſt, in a warm border, obſerving 
to draw ſome flat ſhallow drills, three inches aſunder ; ſow 
the ſeeds therein, each fort ſeparate, and cover them light- 
Jy with fine earth. 

For the particular method of ſowing theſe feeds, ſce 
the work of laſt month; and when the uns begin to 
come up, and if the earth cake, ſo as they cannot riſe 
freely, let the ſurface be lightly whiſked with the hand, or 
the end of a ſlender birch broom, or with a light rake, as 
is there mentioned. 

If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, let them be watered to 
waſh it off before the ſun comes on them, as obſerved lait 
month, which will prevent their turning black and {poil- 


ing. 
- Purſlane. 


Purflane, if required early, ſhould be ſowed the begin- 
ning of this month, in a hot-bed. Make the bed flight, 
eighteen inches high will do: puta frame on and cover 
the bed with earth tour or five inches thick: ſow the ſeed 
on the ſurface, and cover it about a quarter of an inch with 
light earth. _ 
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This ſeed may be ſowed in a bed of rich earth, in the na- 
tural ground at the end of the month. 


Sawing Chervii and Coriander. 

Sow chervil and coriander feeds; draw ſome ſhallow 
drills ſor theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches aſunder: ſow 
each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with earth. 

"Theſe herbs are all to remain where ſown, and the chief 
culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds, 


Scxving Parey. 


" Parſley, if not ſowed laſt month, may be ſown in 2 
fingle drill along the edge of the quarters, or borders of 
this garden: it will make a uſeful and alſo a neat edging, 
if not ſuffered to grow rank, elpectally the curled parſley ; 
or if large {applies are wanted for market, it may be ſowed 
in continued rows nine inches aſunder, or upon the gene- 
ral ſurface, and trod down, and raked in. 


Sewing Baſil. 

Baſil is in ſome families uſed as a kitchen herb; is a 
tender plant, of buſhy growth. It is raiſed from ſeed, 
and the middle or latter end of this month, or in April, 
is the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the plants will be ready for 
planting out in May. | 

But for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will be ad - 
viſcable to ſow it in a {light hot-bed, and in dry earth, 
otherwiſe the ſeed will rot; and be caretul to defend it 
from wet till the plants are come up. 

They are to be planted out into a warm border, &c, in 
May; and managed as directed for capſicums : fee page 
134. 

Sing and planting various forts of Pit and Medical Herbs. 

The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, burne:, bugloſs, ſor- 
re], marygolds, orach, and clary, together with the ſeeds 
of all other herbs of the like kinds, may be ſowed any 
time in this month, in a bed or border of common earth, 
and rake them in; moſt of which may remain where ſowed, 
if the plants are properly thinned ; or ſome, as burnet, 
ſorrel, tennel, clary, marigolds, borage, may be planted 
out in beds a foot aſunder, in May, June, and July. 

Plant flips of baum, burnet, tarragon, tanſey, penny- 
royal, feverſew, and chamomile. 
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In taking off the ſlips of theſe plants, be careful to 
preterve ſome root to each; plant them nine or ten inches 
diſtance from each other, in beds of rich earth. 

Sow hytlop, thyme, ſarory, and ſweet- marjoram, at 
the beginning; but they ſucceed very weli if fown any 
time in this month. Theſe ſeeds thould be ſowed ſeparately 
in beds of rich light earth, and raked in; or, may allo be 
town in ſhallow drills, 6x inches aſunder, covering then 
in with fine carth a quarter of an inch deep, or may be 
towed in a fingle drill along the edges of borders, &c. 

here the plant: ; will make uicful edgings. 

Theſe plants may either remain where pred, or may be 
tranſplanted, for which purpoſe they will be fit in June 
hut if they were to remain were ſown, they ſhould at the 
above time be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance, and 
thole which are drawn out may be 1 in other bedo, 
dec. fix inches aſunder. 

But thoſe which are fown for ed aging⸗ need not be 
thinned, 

Plant lip: or cuttings of ſage, hyſſop, thyme, and ſa- 
verv, any time this month. 

Theſe ſlips or cuttings ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoots, 
about f.ve, fix, or ſeven inches long; obſerving to ſlip or 
cut them off cloiz to the place from whence they ariſc ; 
but there are ſometimes ofi-iet ſhoots riſing from the bot- 
tem of the old plants that are often furniſhed with roots; 
which frould allo be particularly choſen, 

Plant all the forts in a ſhady border, five or ſix inches 

part; they will take root in a thort rume, and will make 
good plants in three or four months, if you water them in 
dry weather; and in September they will be firong and 
well rooted, and may then be trauſplanted at proper diſ- 
tances in beds of rich earth. 


Roſemary, Rue, Sc. 


Plant lips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, wormweod, 
and lavender. 

Let theſe be planted in a ſhady border, ſix inches apart; 
they will take root freely. by obſerving to water them 1a 
dry weather ; they may be tranſplanted into a more open 
ficaation about Michaelmas, when they will be well rooted. 

li 
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It mutt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of theſe 
plants, that principally the young ſhoots produced laſt year 
are to De choſen tor planting ; M trom about five or fix, to 
eight, nine, or ten inches long, according as they occur, 
obterving to flip or cut ther off clole to the part from 
hence they proceed. 

Put each flip or cutting about two parts out of three iato 
the ground. 

Or, if any off-fet ſhioots or ſuc'cers 1iſe immediately from 
or pear the roots of the old pb: ito; theſe Are particularly 
"oY 222900 tor Pi ting 


donde Malek 
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Nallurtiums are often uſed in fimilies; their flowers 
aud Young Lan % for lallads, the f ers alſo to garnich 
diſhes, and their green berries to pickle. 

Tits 55 now a good tune to fow them, and the ſooner in 
tae moni the better. 

Drills mall be drawn for them 25 is prattiſed for Peas; 
the iceds m il De dre ppod into tie urills rvo or three inches 
a 0 er, aa be covered an inch deep with earth. 

V nen tune TH 4NS ATE com! up bout fix inches high, ti * 
mould have ſticks placed for them to run upon: for theſe 
plants are of the ranging or climbing kind ; or for the 


tice of ſupport, may low them near a hedge, rails, or any 
+? > 
C.acr fencc. 


Cives, or Chrires. 


Cives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion grovving in large tuſl s, 
are aſerut 1 In a family in the ſpring, &c. as a ſu! Mitic ute for 
Young onions, boch 1a fallads and culinary purpoſes: they 
are propagated by flipping the roots, and this is a proper 
time to plant them: the method 15 to part or take off ſome 
ip 120m the old roots, and plant them in beds, where they 
urs to remain, at about eight inches diſtance. 

La ſlipping or parting the above roots, obſerve to pre- 
terve eight or ten of the {mall bulbs together in a clutter, 
and in that manner to plant them. 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above mentioned, putting one cluſter 
of roots as above in each hole, and cloſing the earth well 
«bout them. They will ſoon take root, and iacreaſe very 
- talt iato large bunches, of many years duration. 


Mint, 
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Mit. 


This is now a good time to make new plantations of 
mint. 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, 
or by ſlips of the young ſpring plants taken up vith root 
fibres at the bottom ; alſo by cuttings of the young ſtalks 
next month and May, &c. but at this ſeaſon the increaſing 
it by flips, or parting the roots, is moſt generally prac- 
tiſed, and the method is this: 

In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young 
fpring plants, and there flip and draw up a due quantity 
of the beſt ſhoots properly rooted ; draw them up gent!y, 
and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſ- or ſe- 
parate chem; every plant will riſe with tolerable good 
roots. | 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about fix inches aſunder, and five or fix inches diilant in 
the rows, and let them have unmediately a tolerable water- 
ing, to ſettle the earth cloſe about their roots. 3 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper 
manner; then draw drills with a hoe ſix inches aſunder; 
place the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch deep 
with the earth, and then rake the ground. 

But when the above method is to be practiſed, the roots 
ſhould be procured, and planted either in February, or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or November. 

Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any foi! or ſituation, 

Cblerve, that all the forts of mint, ſuch as ſpear-mint, 

epper-mint, orange-mint, &c. may all be propazated b 
2 — — F AVI F 


Capſicums. 


Sow capſicums, the ſeed-pods of theſe plants being of 
a hot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pickling : the 
large podded kinds are beſt, but any of the ſorts may be 
uſed: Sce the Catalogue of Flants. 

They are tender plants, and the feeds require to be 
ſowed in a hot-bed about the beginning, middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of this month: and when the plants 
at pear, let them have a large portion of free air, and water 
them frequently. In the middle or latter end of May the 
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will be fit to tranſplant, which muſt be into beds of rich 
earth in the common ground. See the work of April and 
May. 

But if they were to be firſt pricked out from the ſeed- 
bed the next month, into another flight hot-bed, three 
or four inches atunder, to have three or four weeks 
growth, it would forward them greatly: or in default of 
a hot-bed for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a warm 
border early in May (obſerving to arch the bed over with 
hoops, and cover them on nights and bad weather with 


mats ;) they may afterwards be tranſplanted with balls of 


earth to the roots to where they are finally to remain. 
See May and June. 

Sexving Love-Apples. | 

About the middle of this month is the time to ſow ſome 


tomato, or love-apple ſeed ; the truit or apples of thele 
plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in foups, and are 


alſo often uſed to pickle, both when they are green, and 


when ripe. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour. 

The plants are tender; and the ſeed muſt be ſowed in 
a ſlight hot- bed, treating the plants as directed above for 
capſicums. ; | 

For the farther management of them, ſee the Kiteben 
Garden tor May. 

Garlick, Ec. 


Plant garlick and ſhallots; let theſe be planted in the 


manner mentioned in the former month; and the ſooner 


they are planted now, the better. 
Scalllaus. 


The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe may 
be planted in the garden, four or five inches aſunder, 
where they will ſoon take root, and ſhoot up freely, and 


will ferve to pull up for ſcallions. 


S-ornzera, Shirrets, and Salſafy. 


Sow ſcorzonera and falſafy where required, if not done 
in February, and aifo {kirrets : let theſe ſeeds be ſowed 
thin on ſeparate beds, in an open ſituation, and raked in; 
they may be ſown any time this month, 

They are to remain in the places where ſowed, obſerving 
to thin them to ſix or eight inches diſtance each way. 

Note, 
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Note, The frets may alto be propagated by flips 
from the ſides of old roots, planting them fix or eight 
inches diſtance. 

All theſe plants are eſteemed for their long fleſuy roots 
for boiling, being in perfection in Autumn, Se. Ses 
next month. 

Large-rooted Par /\iy. 


Sow the ſeeds of Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, if 
they were not ſown the former month. 

This is cultivated for its large parſ tnp-like root ; let 
the ſeeds be {owed in an open ſituation, either in ſhallow 
Grills, or on the ſurface, and raked in evenlv : when the 
plants are up, and have got a lice ſtrength, they mult be 
thinned to nix inches diſtance, that the roots may have room 
to [well ; tor it is che root of this plant that is to be caten. 

Kidney Beans, 

Kidney beans of the early dwarfs may be planted about 
the end of this month, it the weather is drv, and the 
ground nat tao wet ; they are tender, and plant oaly a ſmall 
portion at this time, cloſe under ſome warm wall. 

Draw ſome drills for them in a warm border, about an 
inch deep, and two feet or thirty inches aſunder. 

Place the beans in the drills about two or three inches 
apart, and cover them wich earth about an inch deep. 

Or may ſow ſome ſed in a ſlender hot-bed about the 
end of th2 month, tor tranſplanting 1 into warm borders the 
middle cr latter end of April, &c. 

For the different ſorts of kidney beans, fee the Kitchen 
Garden for Apr. 

Sow more kidrey beans in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, &c. 
to continue a regular {upply of the early crops, to ſucceed 
taote of the two former months, obſerving the fame me- 
thods as there directed. 


Cardocons. 


Sow cardoons in the middle of this month for tranſpla 
tation: dig a bed of light earth for them in a free — 
let the ſecd be ſown chin, and rake it in evenly ; the plants 
will come up in abcut a fortnight, or three u ceks ; ; and in 
about two months after are to be tranſplanted finally in 
n open ſituation, four or five feet aſunder. 

But obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 
feed-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they 3 B 
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thinned where they are too thick, leaving them five or fix 
inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow without 
drawing each other up weak. 

They will be pretty ſlrong and fit to plant out in June. 
Sce the work of that month. 

Or cardoon i-ed may be ſowed at once where the plants 
are to remain, in rows tive feet aſunder, by four feet in 
the row. 


H. Tees. 


Potatoes may be planted any time this month, but 
about the middle of the monch is a proper time to begin 
thit wort. 

Theſe roots tive be in a moederately light or looſe 
ſoil, and where it is not wet, and if you add ſome dung, it 
will be a great advantage. | | 

In planting potatoes, be careful to procure 1 
ſets ; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of po- 
tatoes, perfectly found, and of a tolerable large ſize : theſe 
are to be prepared for planting by cutting each root into 
two, three, or more pieces, mindiag particularly that each 
piece he furniſhed with at leaſt one or two eyes or buds, 
which 1s ſufficient. 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows not 
leſs than eighteen inches diſtance, but will be more eli- 
gible if two or three feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve or 
fifteen inches diſtant in the row, and four or five deep. 

As to the method of planting, it is moſt commonly per- 
formed with a thick blunt-ended dibble ; but fume plant 
them as they proceed in digging or plowing the ground, 
placing them in a row along the bottom of the trenches or 
furrows, five or fix inches deep, turning the earth of the 
next trench or furrow, over them. Others firſt dig or 
plow the ground, then draw drills with an hoe or plow, 
about ſtx inches deep, and fo drop the ſets in the drills, 
and cover them in; and ſome hole them in with a ſpade, 
by taking out a ſmall ſpit of earth for each fet, which a 
boy drops in the hole, whilt the man covers it with the 
earth of the next aperture. 

To plant them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
blunt-ended; or thoſe who plant large quantities in fields 
have dibbles about three feet long, with a croſs handle 


at top, to take hold on with both hands, and the lower 


end ſhod with iron, having a foot or flioulder of iron 
| kxed 
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fixed at about five or fix inches from the bottom, to put 
your foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, 
thruſting it always as tar in the ground as the above 
ſrovilder, by which means the holes are made all an exact 
depth. © 

For large quantities in feids, one perſon may be em- 
ploved in making the holes, and another to follow after to 
drop in the potatoe-ſets, which work of dropping them 
may be performed by women, or girls, or boys. 

fer: alem Artiichotes. 

Plant jernſalem a:tichckes where required. 

Theſe ruuts will thrive in zIlmoſt any oil, and multi- 
ply fo exceedingly, that it is net eaſy to clear the ground 
oi them ag: in, for the leaſt bit will grow, The root, the 
eatable part of the plant, being large fie ſny tubers, bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to a potatoe, but of a more irregular 
form, and taſte ſomewhat like the bottom of an articko&e, 
(hence probably the name) are in perfection in autumn 
and all the winter, and are very good and wholeſome to 
boil and eat with butter, &c. 

Let them be planted in rows a yard aſunder, four or five 
inches deep, and eighteen inches, or two feet diſtant in the 
rows. 

Obſerve the ſame method in preparing the ſets and 
planting them, as directed for potatoes. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pruning Fig Trees. 


RUNE ſig- trees, this being the beſt time of the year 
for performing that work. 

Some prune figs the latter end of autumn, but that is 
wrong ; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of 
them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters; 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumn, 
and no more ſhoots left than what wall juſt furniſh the 
wall, and ſevere irolt afterwards deſtroy many of the ſhoots, 
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you have then no reſource left for ſuoots to ſupply theie 
Vacancies. 

Tine beit way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain 
unpruned till this ſeaſon, leaving the whole tupply of 
young ſhoots till this time; and if ſerere froſt: hould 
happen in winter, there will be a chance, out of the 
whole, to find enough that have eicaped tie fruit, to lay 
in to furniſh the wall. 

In pruning ſg- trees, obſerve, that as they bear only on 
the young wood, mult lee a ſufficient ſuppiy of the lait 
ſummer's ſhoots from the bottom to the extremicy, every 
way, in every part where poſſihle, and rrune out the ili- 
placed and ſuperfluous thercof, with part of ihe old bearers 
and naked old weod, to have proper room to train the 
pow” ſhoots, ſo as the tree may be equally turmithed with 

earers, at moderate diſtances, for theic young thuots bear 
the figs the enſuing ſeaſon; ſig- trees always producing their 
fruit on the one year old wood only. | 

Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about ſeven 
or eight inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at ful! length; 
in pang out the ſuperabundant and improper ſhoots, 
and uſeleſs old wood, cut quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur or 
ſtump; being careful to cut out the worſt, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing well placed-ſhoots, at the 
diſtance above mentioned, with a leading one to each 
branch. 

Take care a'ways, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 
after another, to ſupply the places of long old naked 
branches, which will occur every ſeaſon in ſome part or 
other of the tree; for ſuch long-extended naked old 
branches or others not furniſhed properly with young wood 
ſhould now be cut out, that there may be fufticient room 
to train the bearing branches regularly, and at proper 
diſtances. 

In cutting out uſeleſs large branches of theſe trees, either 
any too long extended, or unfurniſhed with bearing wood, 
—&c. ſhould be either cut off cloſe to the place from whence 
they proceed, or to ſome convenient lower young ſhoot or 

branch, cutting them quite cloſe, leaving no ſtump. 

The young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhorten. 
ed or topped, but leave each at full length; for if 


they 
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tac were to be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the 
port where fruit would have appeared, but alſo occation 
tnem to run much to wood, and thereby never produce 
hi"? a crop of fruit, fo only cut off caſual dead ends. 

The irce being pruned, let every branch be imme 
c1:te:;y navled ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
än ces, je ven or eighe iaches ſrom each other, or there- 
about. 


Prapagatiug and flanting F in-Trees. 


Plant fg-trees where wanted, this being rather the beſt 
month in the vear for removing them; tor they will now 
t. ke rootin a very mort time. 

In planting #25, may either procure trained young trees 
of ſeveral years growth, or iuch that are arrived to a 
bearing late, and plant them againſt the beſt ſouth walls, 
at twenty feet diſtance ; or as theſe trees are propagatec, 
in general, either by the ſuckers which ariſe from the 
roots of the old trees, cr by layers, or cuttings, young 
plants of theſe may be planted at once where they are to 
remain, as above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots more 
effectually without being = fee Ah diſturbed by removal, 
as old plants do not root fo freely as young: therefore, in 
default of trained trees, ſome good ſuckers, of a moderate 
growth, and ſuch as are firm and well ripened, may be 
2 either the beginning of this month, or in Octo- 

er, flipping them off as low as poſſible, with roots, and 
plant ſtrong ones at once where they are to remain; and 
others may be planted in the nurſery, for training a few 
years. 

But to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the 
young branches any time this month, or in October or 

lovember, laying them in the earth four or five inches 
deep wich the tops out; and they will be weil rooted in 
a vear, when they ſhould be ſeparated from the oldtree, and 
planted either in the nurſery or where they are to remain. 

Cuttings of the roung ſhoots may alſo be planted now, 
or in autumn; and they will be well rooted by the autumn 
following, managing them as above. 

[{ theie trees are to be planted againſt walls, or pales, 

et them de planted at leait twenty feet diſtance from each 
other. 
But 


% 
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But fg-trees trained in half, or quarter ſtandards with 
full heads, may be planted detached, in ſome meltered 
ſunn fituation, permitting thew heads to branch zway re- 

ularly around like other ſtandard trees; and they will, 
in far ourable teaſons, bear plenty of good fig. 
* 
Pruning Apricet, Peach, and Nectarine Trees, 


Where apricot, peach, and nectarine trees ill remain 
unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as foon as 
potible; they ſuould be finithed by the middle of the 
mouth at farthett. 

Ihe buds of thefe trec: being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed ort with the 
teat touch; therefore, great care Mould be taken when 
vou prune them, otherwiie many of the buds will be diſ- 
placed. 

In pruning theſe trees, let the ſame method be obſerved 
as in the former months. 

Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning, 


Preſorwing the Bl:ffoms and yerng Fruit of Wall-Trees, 


When apricot, pe:ch, and nectarine- trees are in bloom, 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it mould happen at thit tune, by covering the trees with 
mats, &Cc. 

The mats for this purpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt ize ; 
one end of them mould be faltened with nails or hooks, to 
the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 
The lower end of the mat ſnould allo be faitened down, 
to prevent their being blown to and fro by the wind, 
which would beat the bloſioms of, 

When the weather is mild, the mats mould be taken 
off: for it is only in ſharp trois mat the blofiom requires 
to be thus ſheltered. 

Or to preſerve the bloſſoms and young fruit, you may 
occaſionally ſtick the trees with the cuttings of the ſmall 
branches of hardy evergreen trees and ſhrubs, that are fur- 
nithed with leaves, to afford ſome protection to the bloſſom, 
and which I have found to be often ſervicgable. 5 
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This ſhouid al ſo he done juſt whe the trees are coming 


into blofſem, having cuttings of the ſhoots or ſmall 


branches of laurel, yew, fir, and ſeme other hardy 
evergreens, preſerving the leaves to them, and obſerving 
to ſtick them between the branches, in ſach a manner as 


to ſhelter all thoſe which are in bloſſom : and permitted to 


remain conſtantly, till the fruit is fairly ſet, as big as large 
peas. 

Or in default of evergreeas, ſtick the trees, in time of 
their bloom, with branches of dried fern, which have often 
a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſom. 


Prunins Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Ec. 


Finith pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple-trees, 
either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards. 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit-trees, which yet 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as 
poſſible, that the w hole may be finiſhed by the middle or 
end of the month, as directed in February. 


Planting F ruit-T;, erg. 


Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with ſucceſs ; but the {ooner in the month the 
better. 

The trees which are planted now will take root in a. 
ſhort time; and, with the aſſiſtance of a little water in dry 
weather, they will ſhoot freely. 

In plantivg fruit trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, or 
ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diitances 
mentioned in the former month, and in October, &c. 

For the proper ſoil and ſituation for the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, ſee the work of O#cber and Nowemb.r. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, about a ſpade deep, or according to the ze of the root, 
and looſen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of the 
tree; that is, cut off bruiied or broken roots, and trim the 
ends a little ci all the very long firaggling roots in general 
and prune out irregular ſhoots of the head ; then place the 
tree in the hole; break the earth well, and throw ut in 
equally about the roots; and when all 1s in, tread the 
ſurface gently round the tree. 

Nev planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 
violence er the wind; ir they are tall ſtandards, let them be 


ſup- 
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ſupported with ſtakes ; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
by being faſtened thereto. 


Pruning and Training young Apricats, Peach, and Necta- 
rine-T recs. 


Now is the only proper time to head down young apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine- trees, planted againit walls, any 
time ſince lai Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from bud- 
ding at full length; which when a year old, ſhould always 
be headed down low, to force out lower branches, to fur- 
niſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. 

This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh; 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 
vantage. 

The head ſhould be cut down to the fifth or 
ſixth eye from the bottom; and if there are two thoots 
2 the ſame ſtock, let them both be cut down, as 
above. 

By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 
near the ground, ſo that they will be furniſhed equally 
with tant from the ſurface of the earth, to the top of 
the wall. But if the trees were not to be headed down, 
as above, they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard 
tree, and not furniſh any branches to fignify, within two 
or three feet of the ground; ſo that the uſe of fo much of 
that part of the wall would be entirely loft. 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced thre: 
or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have thetic 
ſhortened to fuch lengths, as may encourage each ſhoot 
to produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. 

The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to 
about one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are 
about two feet long thould be ſhortened to ten or twelve 
inches; and thoſe of fifteen or eighteen inches in length 
ihou!d be ſhortened to eight or nine inches, and fo in pro- 
portion to the different lengths of the ſhoots. 

By this practice each of theſe thoots will produce three 
or four new ſhoots the ſuccerding ſummer ; to that by Mi- 
chielmas, each young tree fo treated, will be furniſhed 


wich, from twelve or ffteca to eighteen, or twenty ſhoots 


The 
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The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that fort, obſerving ſtill to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they 
may both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood 25 
above ſaid : obſerve the directions given for the tull-bear- 
ing trees; that is, to cut off about one third of each 
ſhoot, and then nail them ſtraight and cloſe to the wall 
about fix inches aſunder. See Fruit Garden in Januur; 
and February. 


Pruning and T raining yung Appie-Trees, Cc. 


The young dwarf-apples, pears, plums, and cherry- 
trees, which were lately planted againſt walls or efpaliers, 
&c, with their firſt ſhoots, of only a vear cr two old, en- 
tire, ſhould now be pruned down to a few e-c5, that they 
may put out ſome good ſſ.oots near the ground, to turniih 
the bottom of the wall, or eſpalier therewith. 

If the heads of theſe trees are but one year's growth 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or 
four eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to form 
buds for ſhooting, as betore mentioned. 

Suppoſe they are two years from the bud or graft, and 
the firſt ſhoots were cut down as above, laſt ſpring; let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them the laſt ſum- 
mer, be alſo ſhortened now to fix or ſeven inches. 

The ſame rule holds good with theſe, at firft training, 
as mentioned for the apricots and peaches, for it is by 
Mortening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, 
from the budding and grafting, that the whole ſucec ſa 
depends on forming a uſeful] handſome tree. As when a 
young wall or eſpalier tree is well ſurniſhed with branches 
near the ground, theſe will readily {upply you with more 
in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards. 

But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, 

lums, and cherries, their ſhoots and branches arc not to 
be ſhortened ; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
a 1 ſupply of branches at bottom, their ſhoots muſt 
then be trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening 
a particular ſhoot where more wood may be required to 
furniſh that part. | 

For more particulars in that work, ſee the work of laſt 
month. 


' Gooſeberries 
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Gooſeberries and Currants. 


Prune gooſeberry and currant-buſhes, where they are 
not yet done ; but let this work be finiſhed the beginning 


of the month. 


Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the fun and air 
freely, by which means the fruit will be large and well 
taſted. Obſerve the rules exhibited in January, February, 
and October. | 
Dig the ground between the gooſeberry and currant-trees, 
where it has not been done in the former months. 

The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſhrubs, is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
5 than the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to 

wy | 

Pruning and planting Raſpberries. 

Prune raſpberries, where not done before, obſerving ta 
cut out all dead wood ; and where the live ſhoots which 
were produced laſt ſummer, and which are the bearing 
wood of this year, ſtand too thick, let them be thinned out 
as in the former months, and ſhorten the ſhoots which are 
left. 

For the particular method of pruning, ſee laſt month, &c. 

The ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould now 
be dug, if it was not done before ; it will ſtrengthen the 
ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. 

Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginning, 
or middle of this month : they will take root ſoon after they 
are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit the 
ſame year, provided you give them ſome water now and 
then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh root. 

In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young 
ſhoots which were produced from the old roots laſt year 
that are the proper plants; chooſing fuch whoſe roots are 
well furniſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed at 
bottom for new ſhoots ; rejecting ſuch as have naked, hard, 
woody roots. 

Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diſtance 
mentioned in the two former months. 


Digging the Fruit-tree Borders. 
Dig the fruit - tree borders * are not yet done. 
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This will be ſerviceable tothe trees, and will deſtroy the 
weeds ; and after being eveuly raked, the borders will ap- 
pear neat and decent. 

Stir wich a hoe the ſurface of fuch borders as were dug 
in the former months; that is, fuch as are not ſown with 
cloſe crops : fuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. and 
then let them be raked ſmooth ; by which means the growth 
of young ſeed weeds will be retarded, and the whole will 
appear neat, 


Prune Vines. 


Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
be now done as ſoon in the month as poſlible ; for when 
vines are pruned too late, 1t is ſeldom that a good crop 
ſucceeds. 

For the particular method of pruning them, fee che work 
of the two laſt months, or November, &c. 


Prapagating Vines. 


Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this 


month, by which means you may propagate any fort you 
defire, for the cuttings will take root freety, 

The cuttings muit be ſhoots of the laſt year, which if 
cut from the trees 14% month, or the beginning of this, it 
will be the more eligible; ſhortening them to twelve 
inches in length, or each to about three joints, and let 
each cutting have about an inch, or ſo, of the former 
year's wood at its bottom. Though this is not abſolutely 
neceſſary, as they will ſucceed without any old wood, and 
may divide long ſhoots into two, three, or more lengths, as 
above, for planting. 

They may be planted either in nurſery-rows, or in the 

laces where they are finally to remain, either againſt 

walls, eſpaliers, or elſewhere; obſerving to plant them 
ſomewhat ſlanting, and ſo deep that only. one eye may 
appear above ground, and that ſhould be cloſe to the ſur- 
face. 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to lay the 
young ſhoots, or occationally with part of the branch they 
proceed from, laying them tour or five inches deep in the 
earth, leaving three or four eyes of the ſhoot out of the 
ground, ſhortening the top accordingly, if too long. 

| | Srrawberriese 


| 
| 
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Straxborries. 

Dreis the ſtrawberry beds if they were not done in the 
former month; the plants will now begin to pull apace, 
and the ſooner this 13 done the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from ſtrings, 
and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded with 
voung ones from the laſt year's runners, let them be 
thin ned accordingly ; for it is the belt method to keep theſe 
plants in fingle bunches, as it were, and clear of each other, 
to that there may be room to dig round them with a narrow 
ipade or a trowel. 

The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth be- 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth from 
the alleys, &a. to the beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, 
and they will flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 
ferve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 

A farther ſupply of pots of bearing firawverry-plants 
may ſtill be placed in hot-beds and hot-houſes, &c. to pro- 
duce a ſucceſſion of early flrawberries to ſucceed thoſe of 
the former months, and to afford a ſupyly of ripe fruit till 
thoſe in the open ground ripen in June. 


Forcing Fruit-trees. 

Continue the care cf fruit-trees nov forwarding in hot 
walls, forcing-houſes for early fruit, fach as peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c. let the fires be made 
every evening; admit air in ſunny days, and give occa- 
ſional waterin7s ; each of which by the rules explained in 
the laſt months. 


* 


— — 
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Prickiug cut early Auumale. 


F any tender annuals were fred the two former months, 
make a new hot-bed towards the middle or latter end 
of this, in which to prick them, to forward their growth. 
Let the hot-bed be abcut two feet or thirty inches 
high, and make the top even; then ſet on the frame; and, 


2 when 
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when the great heat is over, let the earth be put in; let 
the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay 
equally over the bed ſix inches thick. When the is 
warm, prick the plants therein at three or four inches 
diſtance each way, and give them a little ſprinklin 
water ; then let the glaſſes be put on, obſerving to raiſe 
them behind a little every day to let out the ſteam ; ſhade 
the plants from the ſun till they have taken freſh root. 
hen the plants are rooted, and begin to puſh, they 
mould have freſh air day ; therefore, let the upper 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two or three in 
height, to admit it to them, but ſhut them down towards 
the evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats ; 
remember to ſprinkle them with water frequently, giving 
but alittle at each time. | 

Keep up the heat of the bed by occaſional lining with 


hot dung. | 
Sowing tender Annuals. 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to ſow the ſeeds of 2 of tender annual 
Rowers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus tricolor, double 
balſamine, globe-amaranthus, ice plant, ſenſitive plant, 
&c. Make the bed in every reſpect as directed in the for- 
mer month. The ſame kind of ſeeds may be fown. For 
the different ſorts ſee April, and the Catalogue of Plants. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in July, and will conti- 
nue till the froſt deſtroys them. 

Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and 
— into the borders. See the work of April, May, and 

une. 

Sawing leſi-tender or hardier Kinds of Annuals. | 

A flight hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third 
week this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the leſs- 
tender or hardier kinds of annual flowers. Suchas the ſeeds 
of China aſter, India pink, marvel of Peru, balſam, palma 
Chriſti, capſicum, mignonette, baſil, French and African 
marigolds, and ten-week ſtocks, chryfanthemum, tree and 

le amaranthus, periicarias, love-apple, ſcabiouſes, con- 
volvulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe hollyhocks, 
with ſeveral other ſorts. See the work of April. 

Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, and 
afterwards tran ſplanted into the borders, &c. 


Make 
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Make the rr t on the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or fix 1 i 
ception of the ſeed. 

The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſhallow 
drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or threc 
inches aſunder ; ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, 
and not too thick ; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. When the 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 
two or three inches high every day; when they have been 
up ſome time, and have got a little ſtrength, muſt be 
— hardened, to bear the open air, by taking the 

igats entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them now and 
then with moderate ſprinklings of water ; ſome of them 
will be fit to prick out next month, and all of them in May. 
See thoſe months. | 

Note, In default of frames and lights, may uſe hand or 
bell-glaſſes, or oiled-paper frames; or you may arch the 
bed over with hoops, and in nights and bad weather cover 
it with large garden-mats, or canvas cloths, &c. 

Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 
may, towards the middle or end of the month, ſow ſome of 
the above mentioned annual flower-ſeeds on a warm bor- 
der, and cover occaſionally with mats in cold nights and 
bad weather. | 

The ſorts that will ſucceed by that method, are Chinz 
aſters, ten-week-ſtocks, India pink, African and French 
marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 

erſicarias, ſcabiouſes and convolvulus major: ſow the 

thin, each ſort ſeparate, and arch the bed over with 

: then, every night, and in bad weather, let mats 

be drawn acroſs the hoops. With this management the 

plants will come up, and grow freely ; and if you refreſh 

them with water in dry weather, they will be fit to plant 

out about the middle or end of May or beginning of June, 

and will flower ſtrong, and in tolerable good time in au- 
tumn. | 

Or, for want either of a hot-bed or any of the other 
above mentioned conveniencies, moſt of the ſeeds will ſuc- 
_ in a warm border next month, without any pro- 
tection. 


For their full management, ſee the work of the three 
ſucceeding months, 
H 3 Hardy 
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Hardy annual Flexwrrs, 

Sow in the borders and other parts of the garden, the 
ſec ds of vii fort; of hardy annual Howers. be forts are 
large and dwarf annual iun- flower, oriental mallow, lav a- 
tera, Venice mallow, larktpur, flos Adonis, ſweet lutan, 
large fleſli- coloured and blue and yellow lupines. Sow alio 
convolvuius major, ſweet-icented and "Tangier peas, and 
naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spantih ni: 
gella, purple and white candy-turf, Venus looking-glats, 
Venus navel-wort, dwarf dcuble poppy, Lobel's catchſly, 
dert annual lychnis, mails, caterpiliics, and convolvulus 
minor, and fort? others. See nc month. 

All the above kinds of hard annual flower feeds ſhou!d 
be ſown, cach kind ſeparate, in p ches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 
month. The plants muſt remain to flower in the places 
where they were ſown, but when they come up, let them 
be thinned where they have riſen toe thick: water the 
patches in dry weather, both before and after the plants 
are Come up. 


Giving ih Earth to Plants in Pots, 


Gire ſome freſh earth to the pots of carnations, auricu- 
las, double wall-flowers, double ftock July flowers, double 
ſuce t-. illiams, rockets, role campions, catchfly, cam- 
panulas, and ſcarlet lychnis, and fuch like plants, which 
were potted laſt autumn or betore, and were not dreiled 
Lift month. 

in deing this, clean the plants fri from decaxed leaves, 
then take ſome of the earth out of the top of the puts, 
but tale care not to go fo deep as to diſplace the roots of 
the plants ; then kit up the pots again with freſh earth, 
and give them fome water; this will |; 7 — the 
roots, and the plants wil thoot freely, and produce large 
BOWCrS. 


Cihrr Gnihem me, 


The cuttings ct det * * chr. fanthem: ms, which were 
planted in boxes or pots let autumn, and preſetved ai! 
winter in frames, &c. ſuculd' now be planted out fingiy in 
the pots where they arc to fer: 0 me of tnem may | 
planted out next month ir. the borders among other Gower 

wWHCte 
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where they will flower early and ſtrong, and make a hand- 
ſoinc appearance. 


Airicula Plants. 


If the auriculas in pots were not dreſſed laſt month, let 
it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 

The fine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds anc froſt ; ſuch weather being 
hurtful to their flower-buds, which are now in forward- 
neis. Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, 
where the plants can enjoy the open air, and be de- 
Sn when there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the 

os. 

The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and 
moderate thower of rain, which will now prove benefcial 
in promoting a free growth, and will ſtrengthen their ad- 
vancing flower-buds. When the weather is dry, let them 
be refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt enough 
to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. 


The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves. 


Carnations. 
The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year, 


and which are not yet planted into the large pots, bor- 
ders, &c. where vou intend them to flower, ſhould be 


pianted therein the beginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their reots, and place one plant in the middle of each 
pot; bur if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
each; cloſe the earth well about them, and give a mo- 
derate watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place 
the pots where the plants may be defended from cold 
winds, and water them moderately and frequently in dry 
weather. The others plant ſingly in borders, &c. 


The carnation plants which were pliined laſt autumn, 


into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be 
freſh earthed, if not done in February. 

Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 
roots as poſtible, without diſturbing them; then let the 
pots be filed up witu the freſh mold, laving it clote 
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round the plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle 
the earth. 

Tae freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
will ſtrengthen them; and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers. 

This is now the time to ſow carnation ſeed. See the 
work of Sowwing Perennial Plants, in the next page. 


ProteRing curicus Flagrers. 


Now prote& the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinths, 
ranunculuſes, aud ancmones, in beds, from cold rains and 
troſts, which frequently happen in this month. Their 
flower-buds are now advancing apace ; therefore, if you 
deſire to have large and beautiful lowers, it will be of 
much advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 
bad weather, and they will blow in their true perfection. 
Let the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as men- 
tioned in the former month, and every night, and at all 
times when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive cold 
rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds, and very cold nights, let 
the mats be drawn over the hoops. 

In mild days let them be conftantly uncovered, that 
they may enjoy the free air; and moderate ſhowers of 
rain will do them no harm, but be ſerviceable. 

If the which are fixed acroſs the beds, are low 
and too near the flowers, when advanced in growth, 
ſhould be removed, and taller hoops ſhould be fixed acro 
in their places. 


Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace; if the 
flower-ſtems are tall, and the ſpike of flowers large 
and heavy, you ſhould prepare ſome ſticks to ſupport 
them, for the large double flowers being heavy, the 
ſtalk alone is not able to bear them up. Let a ſmall neat 
ſick be fixed in the ground near every plant, and let their 
flower-ſtalks be brought cloſe, and faſtened thereto neatly 
with ſome ſoft tying. 


Planting Ranunculuſes and Anemones, 
Finiſh planting all ranunculus and anemones; they 
will blow and make a fine appearance in May and Jones 
| ter 
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after the early planted ones are gone. In dry weather, 
let the beds be frequently watered after the plants are 
up, and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. 


Sowing various Kinds of fibrous-rooted perennial and bien- 
nial Plants. 


Perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may 
be ſown towards the middle and latter end of the month. 

It is to be obſerved, that theſe kinds do not flower the 
ſame year they are ſown; but all the forts of them 
will flower ftrong, and in the greateſt perfection the year 
age: - 

As every one may not know the meaning of perennial 
and biennial plants, the perenmial plants are thoſe 
which continue many years, ſuch as everlaſting ſun- 
flower, percnnial aſters, &. The biennials are only 
of two years duration, being ſown one year, and flower 
and perfect their ſeeds the next, and ſoon after die; 
ſuch as the French honey-ſuckle, Canterbury bell-flower, 
&c. 

The kinds proper to be ſowed now, are carnations, pinks, 
ſweet-williams, wall-fowers, and ſtock July-flowers, of all 
ſorts. Sow alfo ſingle roſe-campion, catch-fly, ſcarlet 
lychnis, columbines, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and 
Canterbury bells. 

The feeds of hollrhocks, French honey-ſuckles, helle- 
bore, honeſty or ſatin - flower, tree-primrote, ſhrubby mal- 
low, broad-leaved campanula, and fox gloves, with ſeeds 
of moſt other ſorts of perennial and biennial plants, may 
now be ſown. | 

For an account of the various forts to be raiſed from 
ſeeds. See the Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perenn:al flower ſeeds, 
are to be ſowed in beds of light earth in the open ground. 

Dig a ſpot for them in a warm fituation, but not in any 
ſhady place : divide the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds 
of ſeeds: fow them thin, and each kind ſeparate, and let 
them either be raked in regular, or covered with earth 
ſpread over evenly, the larger feed half an inch, and the 
ſmaller ſeeds about a quarter of an inch deep. 

But in ſowing theſe Linds, or any other ſorts of perennial 
flower ſeeds, you may draw ſhallow drills to ſow them in, 


5 pro- 
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pr: 8 the depth of the drill to the ſize of the par- 
ticular fees *, fo that euch kind can be more regularly co- 
vere with the proper depth of carth it requires; but, al- 
though this practice is very proper for the larger Kinds of 


w 


leeds, ſuck 15 hollvhocks, Kc. „ot the ſmaller ſeeds may 
be towed by broud-catt on the ſurface of the beds; then 
tread in the ſeeds, and rate the ground ſmooth. Or zou 
may practiie the following me thod : bit rake the ſurface 
of the bed {month, men, with the back of the rake, turn 
the depth os quzrier, ar half an inch of earth, equally 
off the far tate of . 5 ods i into the alley; ; then for the 
feru, and, witn the tecch of the rake, draw the carth back 
„gain eve [Wy over the fer 

Wacn the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 
with water, bu: eſpeciul ly when the plants begin to ap- 
pear, and the plants will be fit for pricking out in May 
vr 8 

For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and 'othe 
perennial and biennial plants raiſed from teed, are to be 
tranſplinted, firſt pricking them cut from the ſeed-bet 
about the end of Mav, and in june, (e theſe months,) 
and then, about Michaelmas, to be tranſplanted to where 


taey arc to -petmain to flower. 
Dis the Borders. 


Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this garden, as are 
not yet done, and rake them #mooth ; they will ther 
ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, aud Plants of 
others; befices, they wil! appear freſh and neat. 


Tran//lanting Perennial Plants. 

Where th-re are VACANCIES in any of the becs, borders, 
or other parts of this garde 2, they may now be filled up 
with mary different Kinds of Bower plante, Which will yet 
ſucceed, if Pp! !anted ſoon in the month. 

The principal forts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, 
roſe- can dions, rockets, catch- Hy, campa Wine carnations, 

inks, and fixcet- williams, wall fowers, both double and 
fingle; bachelors-butrons, and double fever- few; : golden- 
rod, perennial jun flowers, perenmal afters, : ad French 
hong y- ſuckles; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monk >- 
bood, fox-gloves, tree- primrojes, and moſt others of the 


like . Sec the Flower Garden f. z OT Septembc. . 
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All che above plants will take root in a fhort time, and, 
if vou ſupply them with water now and then, in dry wea- 
ther, till tre{k-rooted, they will all of them flower this 
ſeaſon. | 

Plant alſo dwarf fibrovs-rooted flowers, where wanted, 
in the borders; they will take root freely in a ſhort 
time. 

Such as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thritt, 

rimroſes, and gentianclla ; and any other of the like 

kinds (ſve September) will ſucceed well, if planted any 
time this month. 

Give them ſome water wh-n firſt planted, and at times 
till they are wel] rooted, and they will grow freely. 


Hoe and rake the Borders. 


Looſen the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which were 
dug and planted with flowers of any kind laſt autumn, 
or any time ſince. 

Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, ſtir- 
ring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care of 
the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c. which are now juſt peep- 
ing tirough the ſurface ; then let the beds or borders be 
neatly raked; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 
leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let the 
whole be cleared from weeds and every fort of rubbiſh. 

Zy thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the firſt 
growth of Eee will be prevented, and it will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and the borders will 
appear clean and agreeable to be ſeen. 


Pruning Shrubs and dig the Clumps in the Shrubbery. 


Finiſh pruning all forts of flowering-ſhrubs and ever- 


greens which require it, obſerving the directions of the 
two former months. | 

Dig the ground in the clamps or borders between 
flowering- hrubs and ever-greens, if not done in the for- 
mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this 
month; which will help the plants greatly, and the ground 


being turned up freſh, the plants will ſhew themſelves 
well. 
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Planting deciduous Flewering-Shrubs, ornamental, and Fe- 
roft<T recs, 


Where deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, or trees, are wanted 
in any part of this grammes they may now be brought in 
and planted, for moſt forts will yet ſucceed. 

Such as the althza-frutex, ſpirzas, ſyringas, roſes, 
gelder-roſe, honey-ſuckles, arbor Jude, jaſmines, com- 
mon lilac, Perftan lilac, mezereons, tacamahacca, labur- 
nums, hypericum-frutex, bladder-nut, ſumach, candle- 
berry myrtle, dog-wood or euonymus, Virginia dog- 
wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf-almond, and all 
other kinds of hardy flowering-ſhrubs, may ſtill be 
planted. 

For a more particular account of the different ſorts, ſee 
T he Catalogue of Shrubs at the end of the book, and in the 
work of November. 

Finiſh making plantations of all ſuch deciduous, orna- 
mental, and foreit-trees as are intended ; moſt forts may 
ſtill be ſucceſsfully removed; but it is adviſeable to com- 
_ it as ſoon poſſible. See The Catalogue of deciduous 

rect. See Foreft-T re::, page 161. 


Tranſplanting Evergreens, 


Evergreens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
month, where required ; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. 

Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, magnolias, 
and bays, the evergreen ſpindle-tree, or euonymus, pyra- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be tranſplanted 
any time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant 
alſo where wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruftinus, 
evergreen oak, hollies, and yews ; alſo cytiſus, and ciſ- 
tuſes, with any other of the like kinds of evergreen 
ſhrubs or trees. 

T he cedars of Libanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alio-pines and firs of all ſorts, 
cypreſs, junipers, arbor vitæ, and ſavin. 

All other forts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees may like- 
wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon. For a liſt of 
theſe various ſarts, ſee October, or The Catalignue at the 
end of the bock. 


DireFisns 
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Directions fer planting all Sorts of S5rubs. 


All flowering and evergreen ſhrubs, ornamental trees, 
&c. deſigned for the ſhrubbery, and other pleaſurable 
plantations, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that they 
may not crowd each other as they grow up; for they 
always ſhew themſelves beſt when they ſtand te at 
ſome diſtance. And ſhrubs of all kinds deſigned for de- 
tached clumps particularly, ſhould be planted at ſuen 
diſtances, that there may be good room to dig and hoe 
the ground between them, when wanted. 

Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room propor- 
tionable to their reſpective growths, and according x he- 
ther they are deſigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
clumps, groves, avenues, or thickets, &c. 

In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all eonve- 
n1ent expedition be made in doing it, ſo that they may be 

lanted as foon as poſſible after they are taken up, or 
— from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots 
may not be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the ſhrubs 
are brought from any diſtance, and cannct be immediately 
planted, untie the bundles, and lay the roots in a trench, 


and cover them with earth, to lie till the places allotted 
for them are ready to receive them. 


In preparing for planting, dig a round aperture for 
each rub and tree, from half a yard, to two or three feet 
wide, and a ſpade deep, capacious enough to receive the 
roots freely, and looſen the bottom well. Then having 
the ſhrubs, &c. ready, prune off broken or bruiſed roots, 
with any irregular production of the head; and then place 
them in the hole upright, break the earth well, and throw 
it in equally about the roots, and let them be covered a 
proper depth, ſhaking the plant gently as the earth is filled 
in, to cauie it to ſettle cloſe between all the roots and 
fibres; and tread it moderately, to fix the plants firmly in 
an upright poſition ; making the top of the earth a little 
hollow, round each ſhrub, to hold water when given in 
dry weather; and lay ſome mulch, on the ſurface, to 
preſerve the earth moiſt about their rocts, particularly to 
the more curious forts ; and if they arc watered as ſoon as 
planted, it will ſettle the earth about all the roots more 
effectually, and promote their frech rooting. 

Immediately after planting, fix ftakes to ſuch tall 


plants as require ſupport, and let them be faſtened 
thereto, 
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Planting Reſes. 


Roſe- trees of moſt ſorts may fil be removed. 

"Thoſe that are planted any time this month, will pro- 
duce {lowers the fame year; but the ſooner they are planted 
the better they will take root, and the ſtronger they will 
flower. 

But by tranſplanting theſe ſhrubs late in the ſeaſon, 
You may obtain a late bloom. I have planted them in 
April and May, and they have flowered in July, Auguſt 
and September. 


Planting Edgings for Beds or Borders. 


Plant box edging, it will now take root ſoon, anc grow 
free enough, provided you water it a tew times. Where 
there are an gaps in the former planted edgings, let 
them now be made gocd ; for ragged and uneven eugings 
have a dilagreenble appearance. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgirgs to 
borders, or flower-beds, both in its evergreen property, 
and as a pretty flowering plant in ſummer. Plant this, 


where required, by the method directe in the former + 


planting months, and water it at times, in dry weather, 
till it is well rooted. | 

Pinks may likewiſe be planted for edgings ; and to ſuch 
perſons as fell the flowers, it makes a very profitable 
edging. | 

Double daiſies, London-pride, ſtrau berries, &c. are 
alſo ſometimes uſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month: 
but theſe plants ſoon ſpread out of bounds. 


Plant Hedges. 

Finiſh planting hedges, where intended, as early in the 
month as poſſible; it may ſtill be performed both in ever- 
greens and the late ſhooting 13 kinds. See 
Oe cei ber. 


Clear the P.eature Garden. 


Every part of this garden ſhould be now well cleaned, 


and put into the be ſt order. 

Keep the graſe-walks and lawns perfectly clear from 
worm. caſt earth, which appears unighly, and ſpcil che 
graſs, 

Let, 
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Let, therefore, the worm-caſts be broken and ſpread 
about with a taper pliable aſh-pole, and let the g Fraß be 
afterwards well rolled, by which means you wiel be able 
to mow it cloſe and even. 

Grafs will now begin to grow anace, if the weather is 
mild; therefore let che - walks or lawns be moved in good 
time, before the gratis is rank; ocherwiſe you cannot cut 
it cloſe, fo as to have a fine and even bottom, being crreful 
in this firit mowing to cut as cloſe and regular as poſhble 
WIt.out ſcoring; for nothing looks more u _ uy s 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all neat! cut even 
and regular no, with a arp edgin ;g-iron ; "i will add 
greatly to tlie neatneſs of them. 

Laying T: rf. 

New graſs-walks or lawas may full be made any time 
this month. 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 
down ſoon a*ter it is cut. It ſuculd be weil beat alter it is 
laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which 
will ren. dor the ſurface ſmooth and firm. 

Or in deffult cf turf for laying walks, lawns, &c. may 
ſow it with gra; Steed, preparing the ground level, firm, 
d even, equa! Aly in every part, ſmoochung the lurtace z 
then fow the ied thickly, rake it in with a : wooden rake 
lightly, and directly, or when the ground is dry, roll the 


— {mooth. 
Grave! Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clean from 
weed, and ſufer no fort of litter to lie upon them. 

Roll the walks well tu ice every weck, when the weather 
will permit; by which means they will be firm, the ſur- 
j2ce will be ſmooth, agreeable to walk upon, and have a 
ncat appearance. 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel walks where the 


ſurface is dirty, or overgrown with "moſs, or ul of imall 


weeds, and is effected by digging them wich a ſpade, in a 
lanting order, turning the jurface clean to the bottom, and 
the freſh gravel below turned to the top, Whereby the 
moſs and weeds will be deſtroyed, and the walks will appear 

as freſh as when firſt made. 
Such gravel walks as were broken up and laid in ridges, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould now be levelled down, and 
put 
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put into their proper form, about the middle or latter end 
of this month, or ng of next. 

But this ridging of gravel walks, in winter, is the moſt 
ill looking and unneceſſary contrivance that ever was in- 
troduced into a garden, though a common cuſtom among 
gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, ſomething 
very contrary to reaſon : the walks are thereby rendered 
altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon ; when, in ſome 
5 it muſt certainly be very incommodious, both to 
the proprietor and to the gardener himſelf; and in all gar- 
dens it has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. The rea- 
ſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom 1s, that it prevents the 
you of weeds ; but it has rather the contrary effect; fo 
that I ſhould adviſe that all gravel walks might remain al- 
ways in their proper form, for conſtant uſe, except juſt 
turning them in ſpring to deſtroy the numerous ſmall weeds 
and moſs often appearing on the ſurface, and to give the 
walks a freſh and lively appearance. 

However, where ridging up the walks in winter has been 
practiſed, let the ridges be levelled down ſome time this or 
next montn. 

Let this work be done in dry days. 

In turning or laying down gravel walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactneſs; the 
walks being a principal part of the garden. 

Gravel walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle ; but 
the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould come on gradually from 
both ſides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding, being 
careful not to make them too. high, or of a ſudden riſe in 
the middle; for a walk made in that form is uncaly to 
to walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A gra- 
vel walk of twelve feet wide, ſhould have a gradual riſe of 
about three or four inches higher in the middle than the 
des : one of twenty-four wide, ſhould not have more than 
fix inches rife in the middle; and a walk of ſix feet wide 
ſhould not have more riſe than an inch and an half cr two 
inches; for the method is, that for every foot the walk is 
wide, allow from about a quarter to half on inch riſe in the 
middle; and by obſerving nearly the ſame proportion in 
laying walks of different widths, the rife will be ſufficient 
to give it the requiſite gradual ſwell, and to throw off wet; 
and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty feet, that al- 
los ance ſhould be diminiſhed about one third. wo 

| a 
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When 2 gravel-walk is made according to the above 


dimenſions, 1t will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon 


can walk in any part of it with pleaſure ; and there will be 
2 prevent water lodging on any part of the 
urface. 


As you eed in turning or lay in vel-walks, ob- 
ſerve — 1 rake, and roll them 42 or twenty 
feet, or thereabouts. The method is this : 

When you have advanced with the turning or laying the 

vel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that 

e firmly trodden all over equally ; then ſmooth it off with 
the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, 
or level down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, 
and fo proceed to the end of the walk; for gravel never 
rakes nor rolls fo well as when freſh ſtirred, | ially if it 
is of a loamy nature: in that cafe never level down more 
than you can rake or roll the ſame day, for fear of rain 
happening, which would render it like mortar. 

After turning or laying gravel walks, let them be fre- 
quently well rolled. 

This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel walks, 
having the gravel laid from five or fix, to ten or twelve 
— thick ; obſerving the directions for laying them as 

Ve. 


Planting Foreft-Trees. 


Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may ftill be removed, but any 
general plantation of theſe ſhould be moſtly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in ſpring ; that is, any time in 
open weather, from October to November, until February, 

For the various ſorts of foreſt-trees, ſee December. 

In planting foreſt-trees for timber plantations, allow 
them the proper diſtances for the purpoſes intended ; if for 
cloſe plantations, or by way of coppices of underwood for 
gradual thinning and falling for poles and other ſmall pur- 
poſes, every ſeven, eight, or ten years, &c. may plant them 
in cloſe rows, only four, five, or fix feet diftance ; and when 
they have attained the abovementioned growth, from the 
time of planting, proper for the firſt thinning, ſele& the 
handſomeſt plants at regular diſtances to ſtand for timber, 
and thin the reſt ; but when deſigned to have the whole 
| ſtand for a full plantation of large ſtandards before any is 

thinned, plant them at from ten to fifteen or twenty feet 


f The 
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Grafting. 
RAFT apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. this being 
the principal ſeaſon for doing that work. 

Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as men- 
tioned laſt month, a ſtlarp knife, ſome new baſs, and a pro- 
per quantity of well-wrought clay, proceed to the work 
the beginning of the month, and let the fame method be 
practiied now as mentioned in the work of the XNur/ery laſt 
month. 

Grafting may alſo be performed to any deſirable va- 
rieties of ornamental trees, &c. Allo graft elms. 


Danagement of Frait-T rees grafted and budded lajt Tear. 
The fruit trees which were grafted and budded a year 


ago, ſhould now have their ſhoots, which were produced 


lait ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth lateral 
ſhoots or branches, to form a regular head near the ſtock. 
See the Fruit Grrden of this month and February. 

Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort- 
ening them to four or five eyes. See the Fruit Garden. 

The ſtocks which were badded the laſt ſummer, ſhould 
now have their heads cut off, a little above the bud- 
ded part ; by which means the whole nouriſhment will go 
to the bud. See Budding, Fuly. 

Having a tharp knife, cut the head of the ſtock off ſlop- 
ing, behind the bud, either almoſt cloſe thereto, or about a 
hand's breadth above it; which part of the ſtock remaining 
above, will ſerve to which to tie the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud in ſummer, to ſecure it from the wind, but mult be cut 
down cloſe next ſpring. See laſt month, and the article 
ot Blading in July. 


Soruiug Seeds of deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 


Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many forts of hardy 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs. 

For an account of the various forts which may be raiſed 
from ſeed, ſee Ai. And as molt of the ſeed-ſhops are 
now generally well furniſhed with many ſorts of exotic and 
other tree and firub feeds, every year, from America and 
other parts; whoever may be inclined to raite any of the 
ſorts from ſeed, may be ſupplicd wich the foris they deſßtre 
from the above ops. wy 


| 
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The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough; 
and many iorts of them will grow freely with very little 
trouble, 

Dig a compartment for them where the ground 1s dry, 
and of a looſe texture, and in a fituation not too much ex- 
poi-d; and let the earth be perfectly well broken, and 
make the ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds 
three feet and a half wide. Sow the feeds of each fort 
ſeparate, either in drills, or on the level earth, or plant 
them, &c. as you ſee it moſt convenient, according to 
the kinds and ſizes of the dificrent feeds; and cover 
them with fine light earth, taking care that each ſort, 
according to its ze, be covered a proper depth; ſome 
half an inch, and others an inch, or wo inches deep, ac- 
cording to the fize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. 

In dry weather let the beds be {requently ſprinkled with 
water; and when the tun is hot, a little ſhading with mats 
will be ſerviceable to ſome of the more curious and deli- 
cate forts, | 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 

Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds may be propagated 
from cuttings ; this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. 

Dig a ipot for them where the ground is ſomewhat moiſt, 
and not ſtiff ; let the earth be well broken with the ſpace, 
and rake the ſurface ſmcoth ; then divide the piece into as 
many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plant. 

Take of the cuttings with a ſtrong knife, trom the trees 
or ſhrubs you want to ingreaſe; let them be of the lat 
ſummer's !hoots, cutting them off from about fx or eight 
to twelve or fifteen inches long, according as you can tnu 
them proper for your purpoſe ; and plant them in rows, 
each cutting about half way into the ground, and cloſe 
the earth well about them. In dry weather let them be 
watered twice a week, and keep them periecily clear from 
weeds. 

The cutting; of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhi!2s 
that ſuccced by this method, may ſtill be planted, wie 
not done in autumn or laſt month. 

For an account of the principal :orts which may be r+.{td 
by this method, lee rhe Newrjery iu Oetker. 

Sexving hardy evergreen Shrub and Tree Serds. 

The ſecds of moſt kinds of evervreen trees and hende, 

may now be ſowed; ſuch a the cri of Luzanum, prots. 
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firs, cypreſs, juniper, &c. this being the proper ſeaſon to 
_ theſe and the like kinds. L "x 4 
ig a compartment of light groun theſe ſeeds, an 
divide it into ſmall beds 2 the ſeed therein, each fort 
by itſelf, and cover them with light earth, from about 
half an inch to an inch _ Watering and ſhading the 
beds in dry hot weather will be very neceſſary. It will 
be of great ſervice if you do it while the plants are young. 

The ftrawberry-tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed from 
ſeed ; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. 

But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in 2 
hot bed. The method is this : fill ſome ſmall pots with 
freſh light earth, ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near 
half an inch ; then plunge the pots to their rims in a 
hot-bed. Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and 
un the plants appear, they ſhould have a great deal of 

ee air. 

Thefe ſeeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them in a bed 
of natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly, nor fo certain. 

The acorns of evergreen oak may be ſewn now; alſo 
the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in 
beds of light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch, 
and the others about half an iach deep. 

For a further account of the different ſorts of evergreens, 
which may be raiſed by ſced, ſee the Nur/ery next month, 
— Catalogue Trees and Shrubs at the end of the 


Tranſplanting ycung Trees and Shrubs. 


Moſt forts of young trees and ſhrubs, both deciduous 
and e kinds, may ftill be removed, either from 
the ſeed-bed, or other compartments where they ſtand too 
cloſe, and require planting out in wide nurſery rows. 

In tranſplanting the various forts in nurſery-rows, ſome 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cloſe rows 
from ſix to twelve inches diſtance, ſuch as the cedars, pines, 
Ers, and ſuch like evergreens, &c. but the larger ſeedling 
plants, &c. ſhould be planted in wide rows two feet and a 
half aſunder, and the plants placed from about twelve or 
fifteen inches, to half a yard diſtant in each line. 

Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in late 
| Planting to ſome of the tenderer evergreens. A 
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Likewiſe to ſome of the more curious, tenderiſh forts, 
it may be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long 
litter, on the ſurface, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying the earth too much about their roots. 

Weeding S:edling Trees and Shrubs. 

Look over the ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs ; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out 
by in time, before they mix their roots with thoſe of 


the plants. 
_ Watering Seedling Trees, fc. 


In dry weather it will be proper to refreſh the ſeed - beds 
of young trees and ſhrubs, with water, now and then; a 
little at each time will do. 


Vines. 

Vines of all forts may be propagated by cuttings ; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant them. | 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
and if cut from the vines in the former months betore the 
ſap flows conſiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till now, 
it may be of advantage; let each be ſhortened to ten or 
twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cut- 
ting ; plant them in rows half a yard aſunder, and eight or 
ten inches apart in the rows, placing eachcutting with two 
of the buds in the ground, the other out, appearing only a 

little above the ſurface. 

Give them water occaſionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots at top the ſame 
year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 

The vine may likewiſe be prepagated by layers of the 
young ſhoots and branches, which will 12 roots. 
Digging between ths rows of Trees, Oc. 

Finiſh all digging between the rows of young trees, &c. 
this month; and alſo where planting is intended this ipring. 


— 


TRE GREEN HOus x. 


O* E N the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 
the plants may enjoy the freſh air freely, for now 
they require that neceſſary article. 

When there ĩs a ſharp froſt,cutting winds, or a very cold air, 
the windows ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch w would 


ruin 
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ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be of bad con 


ſequence to all. | 

Keep the windows cloſe every night. 

Lock over the tubs or pots every other day, and ſee 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it be ſup 
plied therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in that 
caſe. Water will be ſerviceable to molt of the plante, 
but eſpecially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in 
due time, and in moderate quantities, and they will now 
require it frequently. But be ſure not to give them too 
much water at a time, for that would prove the deſtruction 
of many kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in ge- 
neral, eſpecially while they are cor ned in the green-houſe. 

Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately picked 
off: for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudice 
the health of the plants; beſides, they appear diſagreeable. 

If any decaved or mouldy ſhoots _—_ on any plants, 
cut them clean off to the firm live wood. 

Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any fort of filth appears 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom ; 
that if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large- 
leaved kinds are foul, have a ſponge dipped in water, 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one by one, and let the 
ſmall-leaved forts be cleaned by wateriag out of a water- 
ing-pot all over their heads. 


Heading Orange or Lemon-T rees, 


Where any orange or lemon-trees have decayed, or ir- 
regular unſightly heads, it will now be proper to head them 
down, as directed laſt month; at the fame time, either 
give a little freſh earth at top of the pot, &c. or ſhift 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about 
the roots, in order to replace them again vith ſome freſh 
earth, either in the ſame pots, &c. or others a ſize larger, 
whereby they will ſhoot out with greater vigour, fo as to 
appear with full and handſome heads, by the end of July. 

Prepare for this purpote a proper quantity ot freſi earth; 
let this be broken well with the ſpade, and lay it ready 
near the green-houte. 

Then bring, out the trees and prune their heads as you 
ſee convenient, and cut cut all «cad weod, 

When 


1 
1 
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When this is done, either looſen the earth at top of the 
pots or tubs, and a little way down round the ſides, taking 
out the looſened mould, and fill up with freſh compoſt; or 
it may be more beneficial, if convenient, to ſſitt them into 
pots, &c. a fize larger, with ſome freth earth; in which 
caſe let the tree be taken out of its pot or tub, preſervin 


the ball of earth about the roots entire, as above obſerved; 


then with a knife pare away from the bottom and fides all 
the matted and mouldy roots, with part of the old earth, 
equally round the fide of the ball ; this done, put ſome freſh 
earth in the bottom of the pot or tub, and immediately re- 
lace the tree, and fill up round the ball with more earth, 
— it at leaſt an inch over the top of the ball. 

Give a moderate watering, as ſcon as they are either 
freſh earthed or ſhiſted, to cauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe 
about the roots. 

Then return the trees to their places, in the green- 
houſe, and let them be retreſhed with water frequently; 
but let this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep 
the earth about the rœot a little moiit, | 

When they are brought out of the houſe for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and ſupply 
them well with water in dry weather, 

But ſuch orange-trces, whoſe heads are in a very weak 
or ſickly condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as directed 
for ſuch trees in the work of the Greer-bor laſt month. 


Fleading-doacn My rtles. 


Where myrtles have decaved branches, or the heads are 
unſightly, let them alſo be headed down, more or lefs, as it 
hall ſeem proper, and either ſnift them into ſome freth 
e:rth, as directed above for the oranges, or let ſome of the 
earth be taken of the ton of the pots, and round the ſides ; 
then fill up the pot with treſh earth, and water them. 

Theſe trees, with this management, will break out 
again very freely, and will, in four or five months time, 
be well furniſhed with entire new heads. Supply them 
duly with water. 


Shifting Plants that vant it, into large Pots. 

Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 
houſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhifted there» 
in, with ſome freſh earth, any tune this month. 1 

n 
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In ing chis, let each plant intended for ſhifting 
be drawn out of its preſent pot with the ball of earth entire, 
but let all the matted or mouldy roots, on the outſide of 
the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife ; then ſet them in 
their new pots, and fill up the ſpaces with freſh earth. 

Water them immediately after this, and ſet them in their 
place in the green-houſe, and they will ſhoot freely both 
at top and root. 2 _ 

Giving freſs Earth to the Pots of Green-houſe Plants. 

The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which 
do not require ſhifting, ſhould at this time, if not done laſt 
month, have ſome earth added to the tops of their pots 
or tubs; it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is 
ſoon done. | 

Firſt looſen the old earth in the tops of the tubs, or 
pots, quite to the ſurface of the roots, but fo as not to 
diſturb them, and looſen it alſo down round the fides a 
little way ; then take out the looſe earth, and fill up the 
pots with ſome that 1s new, and give them a moderate 
watering. 


Sow Seeds of Green-houſe Plants, fc. 


A hot-bed be made the beginning of this month 
to ſow the ſeeds of tender ts, ei of the green-houſe, 
or ſtove kinds. The ſhould be made either of hot 
dung, or freſh tanner's bark, and covered with frames 
and glaſſes ; or if made of hot dung, lay eight, ten, or 
twelve inches, of tan bark at top, either new or old, in 
which to plunge the pots, &c. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in pots of light earth, and the 
you ſhould be plunged to their runs in the tan, and ſhould 

moderately watered at times. | 

Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of 
hot dung, three feet high ; ſet a frame on, amd when the 
burning heat 1s over, lay on three or four inches depth of 
earth; then fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light mould; ſow 
the ſeeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with fifted 
earth ; then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and 
RE eral be frequently ſprinkled with 

et pots in gen uent wit 
water, and when the plants appear, let * have freſh 
air, by raiſing the glaſſes a little way, Obſerve to keep 
up 
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the heat of the bed, by applying a lining of freſh hot 
Sis when the heat Greens — 4 
Winter Cherry, or Amomum Pliaii. | 
Thewinterc , or amomum Plinii, is much efteemed 
for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. This 
plant is eaſily raiſed from ſeed; this is the ſeaſon to ſow it, 
and the method is this : 

Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſeed en the ſur- 
face, and cover it with light earth, about the third 
of an inch; 2 r 
rate hot-bed, and water them frequently. 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches 


pots, and 


„ — * -houſe. 1 
| owing Kernels of Oranges for Stocks. 
Now is the time to a oranges and le- 
mons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of theſe kinds of 
trees upon. 
The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this : fill 
ſome middle-fized pots with very good earth; ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them halt an inch deep with 
earth; then plunge the pots into a hot-bed, and let them 
be frequently watered. See the Gr-en-hou/e next month. 
Propagating by Cuttings, Layers, Sc. 
Propagate by cuttings various ſhrubby green-hquſe 
plants, as „ geraniums, &. the young ſhoots 
2 — was, ws of 
» an 


— 


— — 


The HOT - HO u 8s. 


Pines. 

ONTINUE a regular degree of heat in the hot-houſe, 

C by fires every evening and cold mornings ; and a con- 
Kant heat in the bark-bed. See January and February. 

The pines will now, in — new fruit; that is, 
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ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have good 


attendance. 

Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a proper heat, 
for apon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome 
and full-ſized fruit. The great article is to preſerve a free 
growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to the 
time of their maturity ; this muſt be done by keeping the 
bark-bedtoa proper degree of heat: that is, the heat ſhould 
be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the pur- 

oſe; therefore, on examining the beds, if you find the 
— much decreaſed, let preparation be made to reuew it 
a* ſoon as poſſible, 

Provide for that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark from 
the tanners, the beginning of this month, The middle. 
fized bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan-vats. 

The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
time, ſhould be equal to near one-third part of what the 
bark pit will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould 
be thrown up ina heap; and lic eight or ten days, to drain 
and prepare for fermentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould 
be firſt ſpread thin in an open ſunny place for two or three 
days to dry, and be then throwu in a heap, 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 
of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the 
top and ſides to an equal depth, and carry it away. When 
this is done, throw in the new bark, filling up the bark- 

it therewith to the top ; then, with a fork, let the whole 
be worked up, and the new and old be perfectly well mixed 
together, working it up quite to the bottom, 

Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
this work ſhould be begun and fintihed the fame day, if 

oſſible. 
E The heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it will 
ſet the new @ going directly as it were; and the new will re- 
vive the heat of the old, and both together will produce a 
kindly growing heat, and will retain it a long time. 
Watering the Hot-hauje Flants,. and giving freſh dir, Sc. 

Water will be required to the hot-houſe plants in gene- 
ral; and ſtiould now be given frequently to the pine- apple 
plants, but the fruiting-plants will require it pretty often 
in particular. 

They ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in four, 


hve, : 
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five, or fix days; and be ſure not to give them too much at 
A Mme. 

Air muſt alſo be admitted to the hot-houte plants, at all 
favourable opportunities. This ſhould be done only in 
warm ſunny days, and but little wind ſtirring. In ſuch 
days, ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a little way, 
about nine, ten, or eleven o'clock, and ſhut cloſe again 
about two, three or four, admitting a larger or ſmaller por— 
tion of air, according as the heat of the day increaſes or 
decreaſes, 

The other neceſſary culture of hot-houſe plants is nearly 
the ſame as in F:bruary, &c. 

Raiſing early Flowers, Fritts, Fc. in the If;'-hauſe. 

Pots of any flowering plants may Hill be introduced in 
the hot-houſe to forward an early vloom, ſuch as pints, 
roſes, and many others. 

Alſo pots of ſtrawberries and vines, as in the two former 
months, to continue the ſupply of early fruit. 

Likewiſe a few more kidney-beans, &c. Sce lat montli 
and January. 


—— 


Nn 


Nor to be done in the Kirch] GARDEN, 


Mating Hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons. 


OT-BEDS for cucumbers and melons may ſtill he 
made, both tor ſucceflional crops to ſucceed the 
early ones; and if none were made in the former months, 
it may ſtill be done, with ſucceſs, to have early cucum- 
bers in May and June, &c. and melons in Aug uſt. 
QObierve the ſame methods of making the bed, for-iny 
the ſced, planting and managing the plants, as in tis 
three former months, 


Managing the Bed's of early Cucumbers and Nene. 

Let the cucumber and melon hot-beds which were made 
a month or two ago, be carefully examined, and ſee if 
they are of a proper degree of heat. | 

This mould be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, 
for theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful 
crop, if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat, 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds +9 


12 be 


— 
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be much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible. This 
muſt be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the ſides 
of — beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 
months. | 

This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which 
means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and 
the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alſo ſwell kindly, and 
will grow to a handſome fue. | 

Air thould be admitted to the plants every day. This 
is done by raiſing the lights on the back poor of the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the temperature of the heat in the beds, wel | ac- 
cording as the weather will permit; that is, remembering 
if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the weather 
mild, not to fail to raiſe the glaſſes from one, two or three 
inches high, as the heat of * day increaſes, but eſpeci- 
ally in funny days but in cloudy days, when there is a 
ſharp-ais, or high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights but little 
at ſuch a time, or ſometimes not at all if very cold. 
For the purpoſe of railing the lights to admit air, &c. 
ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for each 
ight, which ſhould be made wedge faſhion, making the 
biggeſt end three inches and a half thick, flop'd off to 
nothing at the other, and — — you can readily raiſe 
the lights to what height you judge proper, accordin 
to — of og = tem — of « ta weather. - 
Let mats be thrown aver the glaſſes every evening, 
about ſun-ſetting, and take them off again in the morn- 
ings about an hour or ſo after it riſes, or as ſoon as the ſun 
. Hanes on the glaſſes, when ſun-ſhining weather. 

Water the plants occaſionally ; the cucumbers will re- 
vire it often; that is, provided there be a good heat in 
e hot-bed, and the weather mild and ſunny ; when a mo- 
derate watering once ＋ — or five days, or a week, 
will be requiſite ; but let this article be applied in moderate 
quantities. | el 

Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, 
for they will require it; but when theſe plants are about 
ſetting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly 
at that time, as much humidity would retard its ſetting aad 
prevent its ſwelling freely, | | 

Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as foon as 
they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons ; 
alis let all decayed male flowers be taken away, ſparing 

Ways 
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always a fufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms far the office of 
4 ps as below. 

n hot days, when the fun is ferce, fo as to occaſion 
the leaves of the mclons or cucumbers to flag, it will be 
proper to ſhade them for two or three hours, during the 

eateſt heat, with a thin mat, or with a little looſe hay 

wed thinly over the glaſſes. : 

Impregnate, or ſet the young fruit of cucumbers with 
the farina of the male bloſſom. —The flowers of cuc'::mbers 
and melons are male and female, ſeparute on the fame 
plant, and the females produce the fruit ; the males are 
often erroneouſly called falfe bloſſoms; and many perſons 
in conſequence of that notion, pull them off; but they 
are fo far from being falſe bloom, that they ks band 
deſigned to impregnate the female flowers, to re them 
_ for : e anther: in the centre = the 22 — 

ing furniſhed with a fins powder, which being di 
on x ſtigma in the centre of t.*: female, L wy Sos 
15 effected, and the fruit in a day or two after will begin 
to ſwell, and in a fortnight will be arrived to a kze 
for cutting; ſo that without the affiitance of the blo(- 
ſom, the females having the embryo fruit at their baſe, 
—_— and deca:'s ; and the infant fruit turns ye and 
drop: 98. 

Therefore it is of importance to preſerve a ſufficiency 
of the male flowers, for the purpoſe of impregnating the 
females; and in the early culture of cucumbers, &c. it is 
eligible to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, 
obſerving for this purpoſe, to detach ſome new expanded 
male bloſſoms with the ſtalk to each, and holding the ftali- 

between the finger and thumb, and pulling off the petal cr 
flower-leaf ſurrounding the male organ; then with the re- 
maining enthera, or central part, touch the ſtigma of the 
female, ſo as ſome of the farina or male powder of the 
anthera adheres to the ſtigma, a little of which being ſuf - 
cient to effe the impregnation. 

This operation is effentially neceſſary to be performed 
by hand, to early plants that are ſhut up in frames, before 
the lights or glaſies can be admitted ſufficiently open to gix e 
free acceſs to a large current of air, or flying inſects, ſuch as 
bees, &c. all of which aſſiſt in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females; as is evident in plants expoſed 
to the open air. | 

The above operation * or, as the garden- 

3 crs 
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ers term it, ſetting the fruit, ſnould be per formed the ſame 
day the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully ex- 
panded is the proper period. 

The female or fruit-bearing flowers, are readily diitin- 
Zuiſhed at fight from the males; the former having always 
the germen or embryo fruit placed immediately under the 
baſe of the flower; or, in other words, the embryo-fruit 
iſtaes forth with the flower-bud on its top, viſible from its 
Erit irruption from the ſtem of the plant; but the male- 
bloſſom is placed immediately on the top of its ot-ttalk, 
without any appearance of germen, or fruit under its baſe, 
Making Ridges to plant cut Cucunbers and Malans, under 

Bell or Eand-Glafies. 

Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of 
this month, for the cacumbers or melon plants raiſed lait 
month, in eder to be planted under hand or beil-glaſſes. 

Theie hut-bed, or nige, for haud or bellegliites, odd, 
at this time, be made the greatelt part alone ground, net 
digging deep trenches, as is often practiiad, wherein to 
make chem; for by chat practice, you cannot readily line 
the beds quite down to the bottom when the heat declincs, 
The making them in deep treaches in May, when either 
but very moderate lings, or ſometimes none at all, will be 
equired, 15 not Improper 3 — — ſraſon do nOTt make 
treaches deeper than about fix inches. | 

Each bed or rid ze hcald not be leſs than two feet and a 
half thick cf dung, but if made a yard high will be more 
eligible, by ſupporting a more durable heat; and ſhould 
be three or four teet wide. 

But where there is plenty of dung it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide; and if there are more than 
one ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before 
another, allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet 
between ridge and ridge ; and if theſe ſpaces or alleys 
are, in about a month or five weeks after, filed with new 
hot dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in a treſh 
Heat to the beds, which will be found to be of great ad- 
vantage to the plants. See May. 

The beds being made as above directed, then in two, 
three, or four days after, when the dung will be ſettled, 
and the heat ariſen to the top of che bed, lay on the earth: 
this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every part. | 

When this is done, mark out tae holes jor the * 

ce 
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three feet and a half aſunder: then ſet on the bell or hand- 
glaſſes, one over each hole, and keep them cloſe down tilt 
the dung has thoro:ghly warmed the earth; then proceed 
to put in the plants. 

Let two melon-plants be fet for each glaſs, but you may 
plant three or four cucumber plants under each; obſerving, 
if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of earth 
about their roots, to as they may not feel much check in 
their growth by removal. | 

As loon as they are planted, let them be moderatc!;y 
watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and the wa- 
terug ſhovld be afterwards occaſionally repeated; for 
they will require to be refreſhed with that article once or 
rwice a week, according to the degree of warmth in the 
bed, and a temperature of the weather z but let nde ra- 
tion be always obferved in performing this work, etpe- 
cially when newly plunted. 

Shade the plants oecutionnily from the fun, when it is 
powerful, till they have taken good root in the new carta; 
but when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag- 
ging, let them enjoy it freely. 

Let the glaſſes be covered every night with mats: this 
ſhould te ccuſtantly practiſed every night ull the end of 
M.,, cr be, a or middle of June. 

Nemanber, if the plants have not beea ſtopped or ton 
ped beſore, it mult now be done: this is to be done when 
to plants ave two or three rough leaves z obzerving, at that 
tic to pinch off the top cf the plant in the manner di- 
retted let month; and cach plant thus treated will pro- 
ducꝰ two, thrue, or four ſoots, or runners ; and wacn 
theie rauncrs have three joints, and if no uit appear, it 
will at.o e proper to top them again, by piaching off 
the top of each at the third joint, which will cauie each 
of thete runners to put out two or three more ſhioots; and 
by that practice, the plants will be well furniſhed with 
fruitful runners ; for it is from theſe lateral ſhouts that we 
are to epect the fruit: as when the plants are not ſtopped 
at the hrft joint, &c. as above, they often produce but 
enly one or two principal runners from each plant, and 
the!2 would perhaps run a yard in length without ſuewing 
one fruit, but eipecially the cucumbers. 

Sow ng Cucumber and Melon & cds. 

Sow the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning 

of this month, to raiſe tome plants to ridge out, under 
L 4 hand 
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hang or bell- glattes, in May. See the direction, of laſt 


month. 


Lt: ce. 


Tranſplant cos, and Cilicia lettuce, or any other ſorts 
mat require it, where they fland cloſe, both thoſe of the 
winter flanding, and ſuch as were ſown in February, or 


early in the laſt month. 

Chooſe 2 ſpot of good for theſe plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it & ill prove beneficial to their grou th: 
dig the ground evenly one ſpade deep, and rake the ſurface 
inoeth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve winches 
diſtant each way; water them immediately, and repeat it 
o catioually in dry weather, till they have taken good 
root. | 

Sow cos and eabbage lettuce; alſo the ſeeds of the 
large admirable cabbage lettuce, which is ſingularly fine ; 
lewie the Cilicia imperial, or any other ſorts of let- 
tuces, may be ſown any time this month. 

Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open fitua- 
tion; ſow the ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake 
them in lightly. 

Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
that there may be a regular ſucceſſion, 

Sow ſmall fallading, at leaſt once every week ; the 
ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and _P 

Draw ſome fiat ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where the 
ground is rich and hght ; fo the ſeeds therein, each kind 
ie parate, and cover them lightly with earth. 

Water them moderately if the weather ſhould be dry, 
which will greatly promote their growth. 

If thoſe — — open ground are attacked with hoary 
morning froſis, water it off before the fun con. es on the 
plants, as in the two former months. 

Radiſpes. 3 

Thin the Dr where they have ariſen 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches 
aſunder, and clear them trom weeds. - | 

Radiſh-ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped, and ſalmon-co- 
loured ſorts, ſhould be ſown at three different times this 
month; by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra- 
diſhes may paces added 

5 ys 
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reel of ſowing; choofing at this time 
an open ſituation for this ſeed : ſow it evenly on the ſur- 


face, and rake ic well in, and the plants will come up in 
a few days at this ſeaſon. 


The crops of eatly radiſhes, oye ſhould be 
3 this will their 
frelling freely, and will prevent their x hot and 

8 Tarncp-ronted Radiſber. 


Wheie the white tnrmp-ioordd, «FRY 
— ſome feed may fill be ſown any time this 
mont | 

They ſhould be ſown in an open moiſt ſpot ; and when 
the leaves of the plants ate it an inch broad, they 
wy ego uy deny hehe org ary 


| FOR 
I it will yet ſucceed, and 
may be 


time this month. | 
Where a contant fapply'df this plant is required, you 


ſhould fow ſome ſeed once & — leaſt; 


- Plane kidney-beans of he early kinds, the beginning 


of this month. 
i d for them, where it is de- 
i A open to the ſun ; draw drills 
inch deep, and thirty inches aſander ; drop the beans 
in the drifts two inches koh and draw the earth qu ally 
;, do npt cover them more than an inch deep; 


but rife "Rraggling, and. deß des they are 
ee  L Theſe 


obſerving. 


herd 1 at this early time, they do not 
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Theſe Gould be planted in dry weather, for the ſeed 
cannot bear much wet at this early ſeaſon ; it being apt to 
rot in the ground, if planted ina rainy time. 

About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may 
plant ſome kidney-beans for a principal crop. 

The ſpeckled dwarf kindney-bean, and the Batterſea and 
Canterbury dwarfs, are proper kinds for this plantation. 
They may be planted in a free fituation, allowing two. 
feet and a half, at leaſt, between the rows. 

Aſparagus. 

Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this 
work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the Ends 
or young ſhoots will now be forming below in great for- 
wardnels, 

Ralce the beds ſmooth immediately after they are foched. 

Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 

nts will now take root very freely ; but let this Won 
e tinithed by the middle of the month, for theſe plants 
will not ſucceed well if planted later. | 

Let the fame method be obſerved in planting them, 25 
mentioned in the former months. 

Sow aſparagus fred, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe 
Plants tor ne plantations, where required. 

Dr [ing and planting Artichokes. 

Where artichokes were not drefſed and flipped laſt 
month, it ſhould be now done, for they will now have 
made their ſpring ſlloots, which will be ſhot up a little 
keight through the ground. M 

Let the ſa ne method be obſerved in dreſſing them as | 
directed in March. | 

Plant artichokes where wanted ; they will yet ſucceed, 
and have fruit the following autumn, ed 1 you plant 
them ſoon in the month. See M. 5. 

Chooſe o piece of good ground for thefe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotien durg thereon, 
and dig ii a proper depth. Let young plant be procured 
and prepared as 11 laſt month, and ft in rows, four feet 

„and a half ſander, and ncr leſs than to ſeet, nor more 
than a yard Ciſtince from aach other in the cows, giving a 
__ good water g. 


Cabbaces and aver. 
Now tranſplant, it not done in; March, all the cahbage 
plants yet reuaining in their wintcr beds, or all that you 


tend 
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intend planting out finally this ſpring, for the ſummer 
and autumnal crc p:; and Jet it be done the beginning, or as 
toon as poſſible this month, that they may get good root 
before dry weather ſets in; give the plants a little water as. 
ſoon as planted. 

Draw up tome carch about the ſtems of forward cabbage 
plants; it will firengtlien them, and greatly encourage 
their growth. 

Sow tavoy and cabbage feeds, to raiſe ſome plants both 
for ſome young ſummer cabbages, and a general ſupply of 
full cabbages and favors for autumn uſe, and a full winter 
crop; the lame forts mentioned laſt month are proper. Let 
thete ſeeds be fownin an open ſituation, and rake them in 
equally, 

of the ſavoy and cabboge plants which were ſown 
in February ard March, for a forward autumn crop, ſhould 
be thinned and pricked out into beds, to get ſtrength be- 
fore they are planted out fer good. 

Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad: preparing beds of good earth about three 
feet and a half wide, in an open ſituation. Let the largeſt 
Plants be drawn cut regularly from the feed-hed, and 
plant them in the beds prepared for them, at four or five 
inches diſtance every way. Water them immediately, 
and repeat it occaſionally in dry weather. 

T he fmaller plants which are left in tae ſeed-bed, ſhould 
be cleared from weeds ; then give them a good watering, 
to ſettle the earth about their roots, looſened in drawing 
cuc the others; they will then grow ſtrong, and in two or 
three weeks be in tine order for final tranſplantation, 

aac Bere-ccle. | 

Sow curled bore-cole, fometimes called brown cole and 
green Cole, for there are two principal forts, one green, and 
the other of a dark red or brown colour, are of the cabbage 
kind, but never cabbage, or turn in their leaves to form 
any clofe hea, and are excellent for winter and ſpring. 

T hcie greers are greatly eſteemed, lor their being fo 
very hardy as almoſt to re ſiſt the ſevereſt cold; and they eat 
extremely fweet, but eſpecially the ſprouts which arte trem 
the files of the ftalks, which naturally run up tall, and 
furniſh, beſides the top head, numerous fide ſprouts, their 
whole length, next ſpring. 

The iced may be ſown any time this month; the earlier 
It 1s ed now, the more _ In plants will have to grow 


Hong. 
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e both to produce large heads, and great 


ab of fide ſprouts: but for a more particular ac - 
evunt, e, 


Canliflewers. 
The early cauliflower plants under hand-glafſes, ſliould 
—— earth drawn yp __ ir ſtems. Fw w_ be of great 
ice in promotin ir growth; ut in doing this, let 
care be taken 22 is drawn into their ">. ay 
Ide hand or bell-glaſſes may flill be continued over 
ts on nights, and cold wet weather; but in 
warm days, and when there are warm rains, let them be 
«at ſuch umes expoſed to the free air; but when the plants 
are conſiderably advanced in growth, the glaſſes ſhould be 
raued proportionably high on props ; firſt — a border 
of r or three inches high, or ny: ond cork 
Plant; e the props „and ſet the glaſſes 
on E wats the end of this mantd,, or de- 
ginning of next, if the plants are grown conſiderably 
karge, the glaſſes ſhould be taken entirely away. 
oung cauliſſower plants raiſed from ſowed lat 
month, Roald now be pricked out into nurſery · bede or in 
hot-beds. See March. | | 
The caulifiower plants which were raiſed from ſeed early 
this ſpring, Gould be planted out for good, ſome of the 
frongeſt, about the latter end of this month, and the reſt 
LR iece of good ground for them, i 
choice ON à piece o » NA 
Gee ſituation; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
over the piece, and dug in. Put ip the plants about twa 
feet, or thuty inches diſtant from each other every way. 
Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in 
ry weather t the wateriogs frequently, till the plan ts 
have taken good root. 


Jroccoli. 

Sow broccoli for 1. dex, to 14. So On. 
winter, and early ſpring ſapply ; chooſe ſome ear le 
to cime in ow x A, _ late ro ſand the 
winter for the general „ and a proportiona pply 
the white or — lrereals; ſow them in = 
ſpace of light rich ground, each ſort ſeparate, and rake 
them in evenly; the plants will ſoon come vp, and be fit 
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If any early plants were raifed i in the former months for 
autumn uſe and deginning of winter, let ſome of them be 
now pricked out into nurſery- beds, to get ſtrength for 
planting out finally early in June, & e. See that article 
in the work of the laſt and former months. 


Onions and Leeks. | 

Onions and leeks may, be yet ſowed. where required. 
Let theſe feeds be. ſown the beginning of the month, for 
they will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the 
onions. 

For the method of aring the f ground and ſowingtheſe 
ſeeds, ſeethe article nions and Lk in the — month. 

Celery. 

The young exlery-»lants;; which were PORE in Fel 
or March, 2 an early crop, will be fit to prick out to- 
wards the middle or latter end ef this moth, into a 
uuriery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot- bed. 

Prepare a ſpot of rich ground, form ir into three-feet 
wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then thin out a 
quantity of the beſt plants from the ſced- bed, and plant 
them into this, at about three inches diſtance every way ; 
or may alſo prick fome into a moderate hot bed to 1 
them; then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at 
times till the plants have taken freſh root. 

The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month or fix 


weeks, to get ſtren before they are planted out for good 
— niaios, 8 


uſe, will not continue long before they will run up for 
ſeed, there ſhould not be any large quantity of them 
planted out. 

Sow ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to raiſe ſome plants for a general crop, and to 
ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in March. 

Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and make 
the ſurface even; fow the ſeed thereon moderately thick, 
and either rake it in lightly ; and in dry weather, give 


—— moderate 1 both before ans after the 


comes up. 
Sowing C ardoons. 


Where cardoons are required, and if the ſowing of 
them was omitted laſt month, it may ſtill be done — 


As theſe early ſown plants, after they become fit for 


2 425" < £ 


a” own 
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beginning of this ; obſerving the ſame method as directed 
in Merch. 

And for their farther culture, ſee the work of May, 
June, and July. 

. Carrats and Parjurps. 

Carrots may yet be {owe l, it required; but in order to 
have tolerable ſized roots, in fome rea ſonable time in ſum- 
mer, let the ſced be ſown the beginning of the month. 

Where, however, a ſupply of young carrots are required, 
it is proper to perform two different fowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſnould be in the beginning, and the ſecond 
towards the latter end of the month. 

Parſneps may aiſo fill be ſowed in the beginning of this 
month ; but it fowed later, the crop will not tncceed well. 

For the method of ſowing both carrots and parſneps, ſee 
the work of March. 

Sewing Naſturti ums. 

Sow raſcurtium ſeed : it will now grow freely: draw 2 
drill or drills, near an inch deep, and a yard aſunder, or 
a ſingle drill under aus fence, c. fow the ſeed two or 
three inches apart, and draw the earth cqual!y over it. 

Sewing Pot Herbs, Ec. 

Thyme and ſweet- marjoram ſhould now be ſown, if not 
done laſt month; alſo ſavory and hyſſop. 

Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and 
having dug the ground evenly, and divided it into {mall 
beds, fow the ſceds on the turface, each fort ſeparate, 
and rake them in lightly. 

Pariley, chervil, and coriander may yet be ſowed ; draw 
ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds; ow them in the drills 
equally, not very thick, and cover them with carth about 
2 quarter of an inch dzep. | 
Sow borage and buglo!'s where wanted; alio clary, an- 
lica, lovage, ſcurvy-graſs, carrawas, and carduus. Let 
theſe ſeeds be fown thin, on teparate beds of good carth, 
and rake them in. | 

Burnet, forrel, and marigolds may alſo be ſowed nov, 
on any bed or border of common earth, and raked in 
evenly, or in drills drawn with an hoe. 

Planting Pot as Sweet Herbs. | 

Plant ſlips of balm, penny-royal, and chamomile, 
where wanted. Theſe mould be planted in the places 
where they are to remain, at eight inches diſtance from 
each other, 

Min: 
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Mint ſucceeds very well planted any time this month; 
the method of planting it now is, both by ſlipping the 
young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalls, 

By young plants.—Proceed to ſome old mint-beds, and 
ſlip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots 
thut are about from three or four to five or fix inches high, 
drawing them up carefully with a little root to each flip, 
then plant them in rows, allowing fix inches betu een each 
row ; and let them be ſet about tour inches apart in the 
lines. Water them as ſeon as they are planted, and re- 
pat it frequently in dry weather, till the plants are well 
rected, 

By cuttings. - When the ſpring ſhoots in the old beds, 
Ko. have advanced from about fix to ten or fifteen inches 
high, cut of a quantity, and divide them into lengths of 
avout half a foot; plant them in rows, as above directed, 
and give a good watering; they will readily grow and mul- 
tiply exceedingly. 

Slips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted ; 
ixewile chives and ſorrel. 

They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; al- 
* only eight or nine inches diſtance between plant 
nd plant. | 

Plant ſlips of ſage; will grow freely. 

Let the flips 8 young ſhcots of laſt ſum. 
mer, thoſe cf the year not being fit till next month or 
June; ſipping off a quantity of about five, fix, or ſeven 
inches in length, and plant them in a ſhady border, at 
tour or five inches diſtance, inſerting them into the earth 
almoſt to their tops: water them frequently in dry wea- 
ther. They will make good plants by Auguft or Sep- 
teraber ; and may then be taken up, and planted in beds 
of good earth, at ten or twelve inches diſtance every way. 

Thyme, hyifop, favory, and marjoram, grow freely 
from flips or cuttings, planted any time this month. Let 
them be planted in a ſhady place, treating them in the 
fame manner as above directed for the {2ge. 

This is alſo fill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, roſe- 
mary, and laver der, by ſlips or cattings, Likewiſe la- 
vender- cotton, and wormwood. | 

Let the flips or cuttings be from four or five to fix or 
eight inches long, or thereabouts. Plant them in a ſhady 


border, at the diftance of fix inches from each other, 


and 


| 
| 


f 
| 
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and put them full half way in the ground. Let them be 
frequently watered. 

In September they may be taken up; and planted where 

are to remain, allowing them a foot diſtance each 

way. 

Cafe and Love-appler. 

Sow , and love-apples, for their fruit to pickle, 
and for ſoups, Kc. if you omitted ſowing laſt month; the 
beginning or middle of this being lk a A ſeaſon 


„ + As e as di- 
refted in March. 
Turnepr. ; 

T be ſowed any time this month for a full 
ſummer crop ; this ſeed is of a quick „ and the 
plants will 828. 

Let this f nd, mo- 


it down re · 


2 
— lea the ts ſeven or 3 
mer month, Karng Pe d 
Scorzonera and Sal/afy. 
Sow ſcorzenera and ſalſafy, about the middle of this 
month, for the principal _ 9 — which are ſown 
earlier than that time, are apt to ſor ſeed beſore 


3 l ar rendered 
So them ſeparitely' in open fruations, and rake 
them in. 


They will require thinning in May or to fiveor fix 
inches ———, and the — will bet hdd in 
autumn, and continue all winter till eee 
ing; are by many m eſteemed both to and cat 
rann Ac. wa ys 

Purſtane may be fowed now, Tenn ey becher on a 
bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it 
evenly on the ſurface, and rake it in lightly. Water the 
bed often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot ſun 
tin the plants are come up, and have gotten a little 


But, if cold or very wet weather, "oor fund rn 


hot-bed, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or in a warm border, 
and defended from cold, Le. oy 8 
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This plant being of a moiſt cold nature, is hy many 
people much eſteemed to uſe in ſummer ſallads. >. 
Bears. 

Plant more beans : this ſhould be done at three different 
times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days between 
each time of planting. > ee 
The long-podded beans: are a proper kind to plant at 
this time, 'This bean is a remarkable great bearer 3; it is 
alſo a fine eating bean, if 22 while young ; and is a 
a very profitable bearer for the uſe of a family. They 
may be planted any time this month, allowing the diſtance 
of a yard between the rows. 

The Windſor bean, T'oker, and the Sandwich, or any of 
the large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 

Let theſe be alſo planted in rows, a yard at leaſt 
aſunder. | | 

But in planting the above, or any otherglarge kind of 
beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a half 
between rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between; and, if four feet aſunder, may plant two rows, 
either of thoſe or ſpring-ſown cabbages, to come in for 
autumn or winter ſervice. 1 PF 

The white-bloſſom beans are great favourites with many 
people; they may alſo be = any time this month. 
Let the rows be two feet and a half aſunder. 

Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none ex:el them for 
eating whilſt young ; and they are plentiful bearers, for 
their ſtalks are generally loaded with pods, from the very 
bottom to the top. | 

Any other ſorts of beans required to increaſe the variety, 
may now be planted. 

Draw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of beans which are 
come up ; this ſhould be done when a | 4 are from 
about three to four or five inches high, and it will greatly 
forward their growth. 


Peas. 


Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe fown in March. Where a 
conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
ſown at leaſt every fortnight. ST | 

The marrowfat and Spanith morottos, being of the large 
kinds, are both very fine eating peas aud great bearers, and 

are 
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are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon; likewiſe the 
rcuncivaf is a fine large pea for a late crop; but any 
other of the large kind ot peas may be fown any time 
tis month. 

i ke hotſpurs, er any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 
io proper to be ſon. ed now, if required: for molt forts will 
ſuccecu if bon any time in this month, 

Drav earth to tick rows of p Peas which are come vp and 
advanced a lvtic height. This will Rirenguen the plants, 
ard fc Ward them Preatiy * their growth. 

This catthing Huld alu ays be pertormed, for the fir 
2 K heu the plants are abeut turee Gor tour inches 
ich 


det ſt: * 0 ps where you intend it, fer em to climb 


ven. This fic lch de dane when the plants are ahont 

Ee ct fx inches hugh, obſerving to have e of a Pro- 
per _ nt; that is, for the marioviat and ether large 
Peas, hay n. culd be fix or fe; en fe et high; but theſe of 


tc kt C1 Ave 3cet * 441 ao {cr the totſpurs, 3 Other Cual 
ſor te cf peas, 


Potatoet. 

Potatqes n ay yet be ſveceſsſully planted, if it was mit- 
irw nn e GO -rmer rern; Bur they  evm de — wy 
trit or {cont wWHEk 12 this month; for, whe: 2 pla: ied later 
thin at ome, We CO nct alu ays facceed veil 

Nete, Fowever, * 'e Flamed potatces fo late as the 
middle er latter ead (f this month, and have had very 


Arc abtm caps; and have enn been cbliped to 
roms i May, and have allo had tolerable gocd iucceis, 
ut | fLoala not aZyiic this late planting tar gener proce 


tice ; only that in Cafe the ground intended for planing 
is not vacatt, or cannct be ſconcr got ready , and m which 
cale, YOU MAY venture to plant tie m, With twitrabic kepes 
of ſucces ; and, cf ipectally if it rroves 2 Crpping 1UIINET s 
4 ey exrect a good full crop ft to take up atoat 

Iichaelzas. 

Fer the method of planting theſe roots, fee the work of 
March. 


D-/tray Feeds. 


Weeds will now begin to appear plentitully, from fecd, 


in every part of the garden. Thc utmoſt diligence * 
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te oſed to deſtroy them while they are young, before they 
get the ſtart of the crops. 

Pa, particular regard to your ſmall crops; as onjone, 
carrots, par neps, and the like; weeds grow much quicker 
than they do; and if they are noc weeded in time, either 
by jraa!! hocing, or hard-weeding, the weeds will ſoon 
overtup ihe plants, and cc<calon much labour and trouble 
to clear them. | 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the 
ground between me rows of beans, peas, cavbages, and 
eauliowers, and other crops that ftand wide, to deltroy 
the weeds. 

A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with a 
hoe, when inc weeds are lmailz but when they are per- 
mitted te grow large, it requires much labour to debe 
them. 


Curls and Puntins. 


Nou you may ſow the ſeeds of gourd and pumkins. 

The forts are, 

Ihe oraage gourd, 

The-pear-thaped gourd, 

The warted . 

us ag Eourus | 

The ſquaſh, or calabaſh. 

Common pompion, or pumkin, many varieties, 

With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of anv of the above 
ſorts, it is to be obſerved, that, in order co bring the plants 
forward, to produce and ripen their fruit early in autumn, 
they muſt be ſown in a hot-bed, either under a frame and 
lights, or dig a wide hole, a ſpade deep, and put therein a 
large wheel-barrowful or two of hot dung, and cover chis 
five or ſix inches deep with light earth; then draw {mall 
drills, and ſow the Ted, covering them near half an inch 
deep, and place a hand or bell-glaſs over the bed; or, for 
want of thoſe, a ſmall frame, covered eicher with a glaſs 
cr oiled- paper light; obierving alſo, to throw a mat, &c. 
over the bed on nights. When the plants appear, give 
pony of air every day, by ratiing the glaisz for they muſt 

e brought by degrees to bear the open air fully, to harden 

and prepare them for tranſplanting in May. 
But theſe ſeeds ſhoulll not be fown until the third or 
fourth week in the month; and they will be ready to 
tranſplant 


1 

e i 

4 

. y 
* 
\ 
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tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May, which is as 
ſoon as they can generally thrive in the ſull open air. 

But if required to have any of the curious ſorts of theſe 
lants to produce ripe fruit as early as poſſible, ſow the 
| we peck above, about the middle of the month ; either in 
the places whefe they are to remain, upon holes of hot 
dung, covering them with hand-glaſſes until the end of 
Ma-, or may be raiſed in a hot-bed as before directed, 
and planted cut under hand-glaſſes; or for want of ſuch, 

t them cloſe under a warm fence in May. 


But fot the method of their further culture, and proper 
places to plant them in, fee the work of May. 


— — 1 


TAE | Favre Gans 
Planting Fruit-trees. 


RUIT-TREES yet be planted, where required. 
The forts which will now ſucceed are apples, pears, 
7 — — — 
aero 2 7 
root tolerab n will not ſhoot 
freely, nor be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer ſo 
well as thoſe which were planted a month or two fooner. 
Obſerving, however, that where late planting is neceſſary, 
x is highly proper to take up the trees ſome time before, to 
check their ſhooting, and lay them by the roots, in a trench 
of earth, till they can be planted. 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 
kind of fruit - trees now, let them be planted the firſt or ſe- 
cond week in the month, if poſſible ; far they will not take 
root fo well if planted later. 

When are planted, let every tree have a large wa- 
tering pot of water ; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe 
among their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking forth freſh 
fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry weather, about 


once a week. 
New planted trees in but particularly ſuch as 
frequently _ 


general, 
are planted late in the ſpring, ſhould be 
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ed in dry weather; but once in a week or ten days, or 
thereabouts, will be often enough. In doing of this, let 
their heads be ſometimes watered as well as their roots. 
To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of new 
planted trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 
the ground, round their ſtems ; this will keep out the ef- 
fects of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain a due 
—1＋ with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering now 


Deſtroy Inje8s. 2 

Inſects often do much damage to fruit-trees, if not pre · 
vented. This is the time they begin to breed on the 
leaves and new made ſhoots of young trees, and alſo an 
old trees, which are of a weakly h. Proper means 
— uſed to deſtroy them in time, before they ſpread 

too tar. 

Wall- trees in particular, more eſpecially hes and 
nectarines, mould be frequent! looked over 42 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of theſe trees to 
curl up, it is a certain fign of inſects. Let the worſt of 
theſe leaves be taken off as ſoon as they appear; and if 
the ends of wp 

away ſuch infected parts ; and let all the branches 
frequently daſhed with water in dry weather, with a 
hand-water engine: this will do à great deal in preventing 
the ĩnſects from ſpreading, provided the precaution is ta- 
ken in time, before their numbers are much increaſed. 

But where we +: + the wall-trees, young or old, are much 
over-run with > ſmall vermin, let — 
caution be taken to deſtroy them. - 

Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 
with inſets ; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, and ſcatter ſome 
of it over all the branches, but moſt on thoſe places where 
the inſets are troubleſome. This ſhould be ſtrewed over 
the trees pn a morning, and let it remain. It will 
diminiſh the ãnſects, and not in the leaſt injure the plants or 


fruit. | 
ing inſets on fruit-'rees, there is an in- 


But for 
vention called F umigating Bellows, having a tube or pi 
nen enn 3 15 
werking the bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco will iſſue 
forth in a full ſtream, and kill the inſects. 's 


of the young ſhoots are alſo attacked, 


- + os 


\ 
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This machine is ſold by moſt of the tin- men and bra- 
zicrs in London, and other great towns. 

Prepagating Fines, 

Where it was omitted in the preceding month, you 
my {t:!] plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of new 

ants. 

For the method of planting them, fee the work of 
Alarch. 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet 
too late to lay them; oblerving that the one year's thoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four 
inches deep in the earth, together ſometimes with that part 
ot the branch the thoots proceed from, leaving about — 
buds of the young ſhoots out of the ground. 

They will be well rooted by Michaelmas; then th 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 
required. | 


Brogin the Summer-drefing of Vines. 


Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, be ad- 
vancing in numerous ſpring-ſhoots, and the uſeleſs ones 
| ould be diſplaced. | 

In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to diſ- 
place only ſuch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs; 
there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old 
branches, but theſe ſeldom produce grapes; therefore let 
moſt of theſe ſhoots berubbed of cloſe, except in ſuch places 
where a tupply of new wood is, or will apparently be 
wanted, which ſhould be well attended to ; and leave for 
the preſent, all the ſhoots which ariſe from the lad year's 
woud ; but where two ſhoots riſe from one eye, let the 
worſt be taken away; for if they were both to be leir, one 
would ſtarve the other, and the fruit of neither would be 

ood. = 
6 Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing or difplacing of 
uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time to be performed chief y 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off clale, 

The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeſul ones, 
when of due length, ſhould be trained cloſe: to the wall, in 
a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growih, toge- 
ther with that of the fruit, 


By 
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By the above early regulating the grape-vines, the 


bunches of grapes will be large and fins, and will ripen 
more regular and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered 
to run into confuſion, before they are looxe4 over ; be; 
ſides, by timely goĩag over the vines, as above, one may do 
as much in one hour as in fix, when the ſhoots of all forts 

are ſuffered to run and mix in a confuſed manner, one 
with another. | 

The vines in th: vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 
to them. If it was not done before, let this be done the 
beginning of the month. 5 

Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines 
be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. 

The ground between the rows of vineyard vines, ſhould 
be kept perfectly free from weeds ; for a great deal of 
ſucceſs depends upon keeping the ſuriace clean with re- 
gard to the growth of the fruit. 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deitroy them be- 
fore they arrive at any confiderable bigneſs. 


Protecting the Blofſoms, Ic. of Wall-trees from Froſt. 


Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on 
wall-trees, particularly thoſe of the choice ſorts of apricots, 
peaches, and neCtarines, as in February and March. 

Where the ſheltering of thee trees is practiſed, it ſhoull 
be continued occaſionally all this month; for although 
there may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the 
weather is ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often 
have ſach very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of 
the bloſioms and young fruit on Mch of the above trees as 
are fully expoſed, 

Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhou'd 
be continued occaſionally with macs, &c. till the fruit is as 
large as the end of a man's little finger; and even then 
they are not always pait danger, as is often experienced. 

The, may be protected either with mats every cold 
night, and taken down in tine mornings ; or in default of 
theſe, if cuttings of evergreens are uſed, as laurel, yew, 
&c. let them remain conſtantly, night and day, till the 
truit is paſt danger, See February aud March. 


Rubbing 


_” — 
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Rubbing off the uſeleſs Buds of Wall-trees, 
Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine- 
R the latter end of this month, and rub off the new 
advancing buds of fore-right, and of all ſuch young ſhoets 


as are evidently uſeleſs. 

That is to ſay, all ſhoots which are produced directly 
fore-right, on the front of the branches, ſhould be rubbed 
off cloſe. And likewiſe, all ſuch ſhoots as ariſe in parts of 
the tree, where they are evidently not wanted ; and ſuch as 
are ſituated in places where they cannot be neatly trained 
in, ſhould alſo, at this time, be diſplaced, 

But let it be obſerved, that all regular-placed fide-ſhoots, 
end leaders, and ſuch others which are any-wiſe properly 
ſituated for laying in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when 
of a due length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and in 
* ins — — of 

or more ars ummer 
theſe trees, ſee May and June. - 


Thinning Wall-fruit. 
Thin apricots, where they are uced too thick on the 
trees. The arr end of this month will be time enougli 
to begin that work. 

Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt promifing 
and beſt ſhaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit fo cloſe 
| as to touch, when full grown. 
egin at one fide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one ; and fingle out in each branch the 
fruit which you would leave, and let all the reft on that 
1 then go to the next; and ſo pro- 
ceed from branch to brich, in a regular manner. See 
next month. | | 


Pruning. 


Pruning | where any remains to be done, ſhould be com- 
pleted the firſt week of this month. 


Grafting. 
Grafting ma be performed, if required. 
kinds of app) — n 1 
apples, pears, plums; mu - 
ed the beginning of the month ; for will not ſucceed 
if ne bee the ther ts? * 
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Of new-grafted Trees. 


New grafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſee it the clay keeps cloſe about the grafts ; it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off, Where vou find it any way 
detective, fo as to admit the air and wet to the gratt, let 
the old clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its ſtead. 

All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock, below the 
graft, muſt be taken off conſtantly as they are produced; 
theſe, if permitted to remain, would rcb the graft of 
nouriſhment, and prevent its ſhooting freely. 


New-budded Trees. 


Look alſo over new-budded trees; that is to ſay, thoſe 
that were budded la!! ſummer; they will now begin to 
ſhoot. Examine the young flioots, and look, with a careful 
eve, for inſects. If the leaves cur! up, inſects are the cauſe 
of it: and if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoots in their 
firlt growth. Let the curling leaves — picked off; 
it will prevent the mitchief ſpreading farther. 

Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtock. 
Let them be taken off as often as they ſhoot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw aouriſhment trom the bud. 


$:ra<:berry-Beds. 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants ſhould alſo 
be kept conſtantly cleared away as they advance. But 
where new plantations are wanted, ſome of the beſt runners 
mutt be ſuffered to remain till June to form young plants, 
then to be tranſplanced, as directed in that month. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry 
weather, when they are in bloom ; for, if they are not 
duly ſupplied with that article, in a dry time, the trait 
will be finall, aud but a thin crop. | 


Early Fruits in forcing. 


Let the ſame care be taken of the carly fruits of all 
Kinds now in forcing, as directed laſt month and Fe- 


bruary, 


K The 
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The PrkasukE, or FLowtr GARDEN. 


Tender annual Flower Plants. 


AKE a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the beſt 
kinds of the early tender annuals, which were ſown 
in February, or beginning, or any time of March. 

Such as cocks-combs, tricolors, double balſams, and 
lobe amaranthus, egg plant, double ſtramonium, ſen. 
tive plant, and diamond ſcoides, or ice plant. 

Where theſe curious plants are required m any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
hot-bed heat under frames and glaſſes ; and where that is 
properly attended to the plants will be large and beauti- 
ful by the end of June, or beginning of July. 

Therefore, thoſe tender annuals raitcd by ſowing at the 
end of February, or any time laſt month, ſhould now have 
another hot-bed, in which to prick or plant them to for- 
ward their growth as above; or as directions are given in 
March, that ſuch of theſe tender plants as were raifed the 
preceding, or early in this month, be pricked out from the 
ſeed bed, into a new hot-bed, three or four inches aſunder, 
and which diſtance being ſufficient room for them to grow, 
for about three weeks or a month, when they will be fo far 
advanced in their growth, as to interfere with each other ; 
they muſt then be allowed a greater diftance, by removing 
them into another freſh bed, which may be made any time 
in this month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion in regard to the 
growth of the plants. 

Make the hot-bed for the above purpoſe of the beſt 
hot-dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and 
let the bed be made two feet and a half high, and ſet a 
trame thereon. 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich, not ſifted, but very well 
broken with the ſpade and hands, and muſt be laid fix or 
| ſeven inches thick on every part; and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours or thereabouts, it wall 
then be in a right condition to receive the plants, 


The 
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The hot- bed being ready, then take up the plants very 
carefully out of their preſent bed, with a ball of earth, or 
as much as will convemently adhere about their roots, 
and plant them in the new bed, about fix inches diſtant 
each way; or ſome allo in pots ſingly, and plunged in the 
hot-bed ; then give the whole a light watering, to ſettle 
the earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 

laſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded from the tun till they 
— taken freſh root, by throwing a fingle mat over the 
glaſſes, at thoſe hours when the ſun is ſo powerful as to oc- 
caſion the plants to lag. Obſerve to raiſe the glaſſes a 
little way, every day, to let the ſteam of the bed paſs 
freely off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, 
let the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little at one corner a- nights, 
and hang a mat before the place ; and when the plants have 
gotten root, and begin to puſh, let them have freſh air 
treely, every mild and calm day to ftrengthen them, by 
raiſing the * ends of the lights a moderate height, 
with props : but muſt be thut down every night, provided 
there be no great fteam ; and the glaſſes always covered 
every night with mats. 

Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate 
waterings, for it will greatly promote thcir growth. 

When the plants have advanced in height near to the 
glaſſes, then let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fix 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot ; and 
according as the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the 
frame in proportion, in the manner as directed in the work 
of next month. At each time of raiſing the frame, obſerve 
to cloſe up the vacancy below, by nailing mats to the 
bottom of the frame. 


For the particular method of managing the above frame, 
ſee the work of May. 

But where there is the convenience of a multiplying 
drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing the tall-grow- 
ing cocks-combs, tricolors, and other curious annual 
plants, to a due height, it will be a great advantage. 

This frame is compoled of two, three, or more different 
frames, all of the fame length and breadth ; and each about 
nine or ten inches deep, except the frame for the glaſſes, 
and that muſt be twelve inches deep in front, and eighteen 
at the back, and being all of equal dimenſions in width 
and length, made in a _ exact manner, to fix one on the 


2 top 
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top of another, appearing as but one frame, when all thus 
joined; and are to he made ute of in the tollowing manner: 

Begin fit with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
have reached the claſſes, ict the ſaid frame be taken ups 
and in its place, tet one of the others, and immediately tix 
tie deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 

By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of ten 
inches more room for the plants to thoot ; then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, Jet another frame be added; obterv- 
ing, as above, to Jet the deepeſt frame be always placed 
vp-ermott, in order to receive the glaſſes. 

As to thoſe cccxs-combs, tricolors, balſams, and the like 
kinds, which were ſown in the middle or latter end of 
March, they will now be ready to prick out. 

They muit, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
ont upon a new hot-bed: therefore, let one be prepared 
{or them, about the beginning, or middle of this month, 
making it about two feet high in dung. Set on a frame, 
and lay in five or fix inches depth of rich earth; then re- 
moving the plants from the ſeed-bed, prick them in this, 
at three or four inches diſtance from cach other; give 
them a very moderate watering, put on the vlifles, and 
ſhade the plants carefully from the fun, till they have taken 
good root. Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, os occaſion 
requires, to let the ſteam out, and alſo to admit freſh air 
to the plants. 

Theſe plants are to be managed, in every reſpect, as di- 
rected above for the early plants ot the fame kinds. 


Scaring tender Annuals. 


Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender annuals 
was omitted in the two former months, it mas till be done ; 
and the plants raiſed from this ſowing, may be brought to 
flower in Julv, Auguſt, &c. | 

The forts which you max vet ſcw, are cocks-combs, tri- 
colors, balſams, globe amaranthus, egg plants, ard alin 
the ice-plant, or any other ſorts, obſerving the jame metacd 
in ſowing as directed in February and Mur“. 


Leſs-tender, er Hardier Kinds of Annual Plants. 


A flight hot-bed-ſhould alſo be made now to prick ſome 
of the ſecond claſs or tender or hardier kinds of annual 
plants upon, which were raiſed laſt month. 

| | Tie 
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"The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru. China aſtere, 
India pinks, ten-week ſtocks, mignonette, French and Atri- 
can marigoldo, and chretanthemums, likewiſe common bat - 
ſams, baſil capficums, and love apples, veliow fweet fultau, 
perſicariu, tree-an:aranthus, purmio amar. nthus, prince'e 
feather amaranihus, low e-lies- bleeding amaranthus, con - 
volvulus major, ſcarlet comolvulus, paima-chriitt, ſca- 
bious, al ekengi or winten- cherry, tobacco plant, aunt, 
Indian corn, gourds in variety, &c. See the catalogue of 
the S cen.“ Clit lernt at the end of the buck : all of 
which, if pricked out upon 2 moderate hotbed, may be 
forwarded conſderably to a Roweoring ture, 

Theretore it is adyiſeable to prepare a moderate hot-hed, 
about the middle or any time of thi month, to prick dut 
a quantity of each of the above torts; make the be. only 
about two feet thick of dung; and ha ving tet on a frame, 
earth the bed fave or fix inches thick; then draw our of the 
ſeed-bed ſome of the trongett plants, and prick them in 
the new bed, four inches diſtant each way, and give a little 
water; then put on the l1phts, and allow ſhade from the 
ſun, till the plants have ſtruck root; being careful to admit 
freſh air daily, and repeat the waterings occafionally. Or 
in default of frames, &c. to place over the above hot bed, 
fx ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be drawn 
over them every night, and alto occaſionally in the day- 
time, when the weather is very cold, by drawing them 
over the north ſide particularly, to break off the cutting air, 
and leave the front next the ſun open. The plants are to 
remain in this bed about a month, or five or fix weeks ; 
then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about their 
roots, ana planted in the borders, or where they are to re- 
main to lower, and ſome in pots. 

Ine feeds of French and African marigolds, and chrv. 
ſianthem.ums, may yet be town ; likewite baliams, marvel of 
Peru, China aſter, and India pink, lDove-apples, capſicum, 
ten week locks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds 
before mentioned. See the L, of the S cond Clas of 
Anale. 

Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot-bed, in 
the fr{t or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be often 
refreited with light ſprinklings of water, both before and 
after the plaats appear. Where there is no frame to ſpare, 
the bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
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mats every night, and in bad weather. When the plants 
appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by taking the 
covers entirely off every mild day; but let them be ſhel- 
tered a-nights, and in bad weather as aforeſaid. 

Towards the middle or laiicr end of May, the plants 
will be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light 
earth in the natural ground; and when they have ſtood 
there a month or hve week., they muſt be taken up 
with balls of earth, and planted in the borders. 

Where there 15 not the convenience of hot beds in which 
to ſow and raiſe this claſs of annual flowers, may ſow moit 
of them in a warm border; eſpecially towards the middle 
or latter end of the month, or when the weather is become 
ſettled and warm, or ſowed in the beginning of the month, 
and defended on cold nights, &c. with mats. 


Hardy Annaals. 


Hardy annual flower-ſeeds may yet be ſown in the bor- 
ders, and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, and in pots, &e. 

The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are convolw ulus major 
and minor; the Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, and the 
ſeeds of naſturtiums. Likewiſe lupines, larkſpur, flos 
Adonis, and common ſweet ſultans, poppy, hawk-weed, 
alſo Candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella or devil in a buſh, 
and Lobel's catchfly, Venus naval-wort and looking-glaſs, 
Virgin ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, crown pea, 
winged pea, dwarf and large annual ſun-flower, perſicaria, 
belvidere or ſummer cypreſs, lavateras, oriental mallow, 
blite, or ſtrawberry ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy an- 
nuals may {till be ſown. See the Lift of Plants at the end 
of the book. 

Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall 
patches in the borders, to remain, in the manner men- 
tioned in the two former months, or ſome Virgin ſtock may 
be ſowed in a drill for an edging. 

Let them be frequently watered in dry weather, both 
befare and after the plants are come - 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or 
three weeks, let all the larger-growing kinds be thinned 
where they have riſen too thick ; obſerving to clear away 
the weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding ; al- 
lowing each kind, according to its ſize, full room to grow- 

For example, moſt of the ſorts, except the ſun — 
and perticaria, &c. ſhould be left ſeveral in each uw 
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ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth: 
but leave only one plant of the ſun- lower, perſicaria, and 


belvidere, in each patch; and of the lavateras, oriental 


mallow, and trawberry ſpinach, leave only two or three 
plants in each place. 

Any of the ſmaller kinds of the above annuals may alſo 
be fowed in pots, as ſweet- peus, Candy-tutt, Virgin-ſtock, 
convolvulus-minor, &c. 


Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette. 


Sow ten-week ſtocks and mignonette, in any warm 
border, and rake them in, or ſo them thin in drills ; they 
wil! readily grow, and be fit for tranſplantation in May 
and June ; which fee. 

Cre of Hyacinths and other choice Fleauert. 


FI--acinths and tulips, ranunculufes and anemones, will 
now he coming fait into bloom. 

The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe de- 
lightful Bowers, which are planted together in beds, de- 
ſerve particular care. Heavy rains and high winds would 
do them much harm; and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine 
u pon them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers 
in a hort time. If they are therefore ſcreened from all 
theſe occaſionally, by covering of hoops and mats; it 
will not only preſerve the beauty of the flowers, but will 
continue them a long time in bloom. The hoops muſt 
be kept conſtantly over the beds; and the mats, or caa- 
vas, thould always be in readineſs, in order that they may 
be ſoon drawn on, whenever it is neceſſiry for the de- 
fence of the flowers. Obſerving, the hoops or arches 
ſhould now be erected pretty high, to admit of viewing 
the flowers more readily, which may be effected by nail- 
ing them to ſtakes arranged at due diitances, on each ſide 
of the beds. 

Whea the plants are in bloom, let the mats he drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o' clock, 
and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again, 

The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times when it 
rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong ; for ſuch weather 
would beat down their flowers and break their ſtalks. 

The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 
there is an appearance of bad weather. 


Obſerve, 


Ay 
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Gyſerve, however, the above care of covering, &C. is 
ly adviſed for ſome of the fineſt ſorts in beds, to con- 
inne the bloom beautiful as long as potible ; and as to 
the common forts, wheiher growing in beds together, or 
«KH. abpur the borders, &c. leave them to nature, 
hen VU! alioblow freely, only of ſhorter duration in fut! 
beaucy, chan tote that are cecaſionallY de Fendedas above. 

M here the talks of khvacinths and the like are not able 
to bear up their fever, let them be ſupported ; this is 
cone by placing a thort dick to each plant, and the ſtalk 
nut then be neatly fastened to the ſtick. 

Carnations in Pers, 


The het carnations in pets muſt now have a good ſhare 
of atrention, and thous be encouraged as much as poſſible 
mn their prowth, 

keep the pets perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encourage the 
plants to ffioot, and will alfo give an air of neatneſs. Water 
the pots often in in dry weather, for they will require it 
moderately every ſecond or third day, which ſhould not be 
omitted, otherwiſe the plants will produce but finall aud 
ill-ſmaped flowers; and when the flower ſtalks have ad- 
vanced near a foot long, let them be ſupported with neat 
{tran iticks. 

Soxving Carnatiits 

Now is ſtill a proper time to jow the ſeeds of carnations 
and pinks. | 

But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week 
cf the month; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 
light ground be neatly dug, and diy ided into beds, about 
three feet broad, making the ſurface even, Sow the feed 
on the ſurface tolerably thick, each fort ſeparate ; and 
either rake them in lightly, or if the ſurface is firſt raked, 
and the ſeeds then ſowed, cover them a quarter of an inch 
deep, or thereabouts, with a fine light earth. 

Tneſe beds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould 
be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about two, 
three, or four weeks the plants will appear. 

For the further management of the plants, ſec the work 
of the preceding month. 


Sexwing Polyanthas. 


Polyanthus ſeed may ſill be ſown, and it will readil y ow. 
ut 
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But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in the 
month, otherwite the plants will not get ſtrength enough 
to flower next year. 

Let this ſeed be fown on a border of light earth, not 
much expoſed to the ſua ; ſow it pretty thick, and rake 
it in lightly with an even hand. 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, 
and in July or Auguſt prick them out on a ſhady border, 
three inches aſunder, giving them ſome water. 

Such polyanthuſes as wert raiſed Tait year from feed will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and mould be carefully 
looked oer, and the beſt flowers fhould be marked, in or- 
der to their being tranſplanted to a plice by themſclves. 


Management Ja Pets of Perennial Pants in ge xeral. 


Give freſh eurth to all ſuck pots of perennial pl ht, as were 
not dreſſed and new carthed in March, The method is this: 

Firſt looien the earth on the top, and down round the 
ſites of the pots a little wav ; then take out the looſe earth, 
and clear away all decay ed leaves from the plants: this 
done, fill up the pots again with ſome rich, new compoſt, 
and then give the whole a gentle watering. 

The plants will reecive great benefit from this dreſſing; 
and where 1t was not done in March, it thould not be put 
off longer than the beginning of this moath. 

Or where plants of theſe kinds are in fmall pots, and 
ſtand in necd of ſhitting into larger pots and frech earth, 
it may itill be performed carly in the month; in doing 
which, turn each plant out of its preſent pot, with the ball. 
of earth entire, trim the outſide rows, and pare away ſome 
ct the old earth, and having frei mouid in the new pot, 
place the plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and 
give water. 

Remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants in pots with 
water: this is a material article, and mould net be omitted. 


T ran/planting fl rons-rected Perennial Plants, Oc. 


Where perennial and biennial plaats are wanted in any 
part, they may yet be planted: but this ſhoaid be done 
the beginning of the month. 

T he torts which will yet iucceed are, golden rods, Mi- 


chae!mas daiſies, perennial aſters, and perennia! un- flowers; 


alſo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek vaicrian, ſca- 
biouſes, campauulas, catch- fly, roſe campion, rockets, lych- 
K 5 niſcs, 
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niſes, batchelors buttons, ſweet williams, pinks, carnations, 
wall-flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeyſuckles, peach- 
leaved bell-flower, fox-glove, tree- primroſe, double fever- 
few, everlaſting peas, fraxinella, crimſon cardinal flower, 
double —2 double ragged robin, and ly chnidea. 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daifies, double 
chamomile, thrift, Lena pride, gentianella, with moſt 
other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed. See the Catalrgre. 

Let all the above, or any «ther ſuch like kind of plants, 
be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
if poſſible, and plant them again immediately in the places 
where they are wanted, and water them. 

Repeat the waterings frequently in dry weather, and the 
plants will all flower this year, each at its reſpective tne 
of flowering. 


Sowwing Perennials and Biennials, 


Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds as are 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. 

The ſorts proper to ſow now, are wall flowers, ſtock July 
flowers, ſweet-williams, columbines, campanula, tree- 

rimroſe, and Greek valerian ; likewiſe hollyhocks and 

rench honeyſuckles, with the ſingle catch fly, roſe cam- 
— ſcarlet lychnis, and the ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of 

ardy fibrous-rooted perennials ana biennials, as are men- 
rioned in the Catalogue at the end of the book. 

Theſe ſeeds may either be fown on borders, or in three- 
foot-wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered evenly 
with earth: the largeſt ſeed not deeper than half an inch, 
nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter, or the larger ſeeds may 
be ſowed in drills. 

But for the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, fee 
the work of laſt month, 

The beds wherein the above or any other forts bf peren- 
nial and biennial flower {eeds are ſown, mult be frequently 
ſprinkled with water ia dry weather; this ſhould be prac- 
tiſed both before and after the plants are come up, by which 
means the plants will riſe ſtronger, and grow away freely. 


Tubereſes. 
Plant ſome tuberoſes in a hot-bed, or in a hot-houſe, 
the beginning of this month: they will ſucceed thoſe in 


bloom which were planted in March. 3 
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But if none was planted in that month, this now is a very 
good time to begin to put in ſome of theſe roots. 

Procure ſome good ſound roots from the ſeed-ſhops, 
when they come from abroad ; for theſe roots are ſeldom 
propagated in this country, as they are too tender to proſ- 
per in the common ground, fo that there are great quan- 
tities imported every year from Italy. Having 12 
the roots, let the looſe outer ſkins be taken off; and if there 
be any off-ſets, let theſe be alſo taken away; then plant 
the roots in pots of rich light earth; one root in a pot in- 
ſerted an inch or two below the ſurface of the earth; then 
ſet the pots either in a moderate hot-bed, plunging them 
to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in a bark-bed of a 
hot-houſe, &c. 


To thoſe in a hot-bed admit only a ſmall portion of air 


into the bed, till the roots begin to ſhoot ; and they muſt. 


have but very little water till they come up; then water 
them moderately every other day, and admit freſh air every 
day, by raiſing the glaſſes; and as the ftems of the plants 
riſe in height, the frame ſhoull be raiſed accordingly, that 
they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; for the ſtems gene- 
rally riſe a yard or more high. Towards the middle or 
latter end of May, the glaſſes may, in fine days, be taken 
entirely off; which, by admitting the free air, will 
ſtrengthen the plants; but put them on every night, and 
alſo in the day-ttme, when the weather happens to be very 
wet or cold. 

But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houſe, require no farther 
care than occaſional waterings, and freſh air in common 
with the other plants of that department. See the Hot-hiu/es 

Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to blow 
in july; at which time the plants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air, or into any 
apartment of an houte ; they will continue to flower for 
about a month or ſix weeks, 

Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots, may perform it 
by off-ſets from the main root, like other bulbs, ſepa- 
rated therefrom when out of the ground; either when 
taken up at the decay of the talk and leaves in autum 1, or 
in ſpring, previous to their being planted again; and 
which off-fers are to be planted 11 March, or the be in- 
ning of this month, in a bed of perfectiy dry and licht 
earth; and the bed to be ſheltered with a common irime 
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and glaſs, till about the middle of May; or in order to 
forward them more in their growth, you may make a flight 
hot-bed to plant them in at firſt ; they are to remain till 
after Michaelmas, obſerving in dry weather to water them 
frequently, which will cauſe the roots to ſwell ; and are to 
11 up when their leaves decay, in October, &c. ob- 
ſerding, that if the weather thould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you mult again ſhelter them as above. 

They mult be planted again in the following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, 
and the year after they will produce flowers. Obſerve to 
manage them as directed for the flowering roots. 


Care of Airiculas in bloom. 


Auriculas will now begin to blow; care muſt therefore 
be taken to protect the curious forts in pots, from rain 
and wind, and alto trem too much fun. | 

The farina or meally duſt, which overſpread the ſurface 
of thoſe flowers, contribute exceedingly to their luſtre and 
beauty ; this muſt therefore be preſerved upon them ; the 
leaſt ſhower of rain would eafily waſh it off; it is alſo liable 
to be blown off by the winds ; and the ſun, if 1 to 
ſhine freely on the flowers, would occahon them ſoon to 
fade. 

Let the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 
diately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the auricula 
ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected eccakonally 
from ſuch weather as would detace the bloom. The ſtand 
or tage, ſhould have from three to five or fix ranges of 
ſhelves, about fix inches wide, rifing theatrically one 
above another, from the front; having the back generally 
placed againſta ſhady wall, pale, or other building; it muit 
be conſtantly covered at top, but the front and two ends 
muſt only de covered occahonally. There ſhould be ſome 
canvas or mats faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by 
way of curtain; this ſhould be ſo contrived, that it may 
be readily let down and drawn up at pleaſure. When 
the air is very ſharp, or in high winds, or driving rains, 
the curtain muſt be let down at ſuch times, to ſhel- 
ter the flowers ; but when the weather is mild and calm, let 
the front be conftantly open. The curtain ſhould alio be 
uſed occafionally, to made the flowers from the ſun when 
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it ſhines fiercely. Obſerve, in this caſe, to let the curtain 
 Eown but juſt as low as neceſſary to thade the plants, and 
no lower ; and never let the curtain remain longer down, 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the flowers. 

Watering mutt likewiſe be obſerved during the time the 
plants are on the ſtage ; let them therefore be examined, 
at leaſt once every day, to ſee where water is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots as ttand in need of that article, be immedi- 
ately ſupplied with it, In doing this, let no water tall on 
the fowers, for that would alto wath off the afore-men- 
tioned farinaceous bloom, and greatly detace their beauty. 
Let the water be always given in moderate quan- 
titics. 

Keep the ſurface of the pots perſectly neat, free from 
weeds and every tort of litter: fuller no decayed leaves to 
remain on the plants, but let tuch, as ſoon as they appear, 
be tauben oft. 

By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered ſtage, it 
not only preferves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
you allo more reavily view them, and they ſhew themſelves 


to much greater advantage, than when placed on the 
ground. 


Saving Auricula Seed for Propagation. 


Where it is intended to ſave ſeed from auriculas, let the 
flowers of which you would fave it be marked when 
they are in full bloom; and removed oF the ftage, as ſoon 
as the flower begins to fade, and plunge them in a border 
where the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till 
«bout ten or eleven o*clock, but not longer. 

Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds 
to grow in the pots or near them: likcwiſe take care that 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large-grow- 
ing plants, but let them enjoy the free air, and the be- 
neñt of thowers of rain. 

The feed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, 
when you mutt gather the ſecd-pods as they ripen, other- 
wite the ſeed will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. 


Prepagating Auriculas by Slips. 


Auriculas are alto increaſed by the off-ſets or ſuckers 
which rife from the roots and ſides of the old plants; and 
this is a proper time to ſlip them off and plant them. 

They 
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They will now readily take root, and as the plants are 
now in bloom, you have the opportunity ot ſeeing the 
flowers, and taking the flips from the plants of thoſe 
you hike beft, obſerving to ſlip them off cloſe with as much 
root part as poſſible. 

Plant the flips either in a ſhady border, for two or three 
months, then potted, or let each flip be planted ſingly, 
in a ſmall pot of treih earth, ard ſet the pots in a ſhady 
place, and then give the whole a moderate Watering ; re- 
peating it often in dry weather. 

The propagating theſe plants by ſlips is the only method to 
increaſe the forts you like ; for the ſlips or ſuckers, will pro- 
duce exactly the lame ad of flowers as thoſe of the plants 
from whence they were taken; which is not fo with the 
ſeedling plants ; for the principal intention of floriſts by 
raiſing them from ſeed, is to procure new ſorts ; for there 
are always new varieties obtained from ſeed ; and, per- 
haps, out of ſome kundreds ſo raiſed, not one prove exactly 
like the original from whence the ſeeds were ſaved, or pro. 
bably but very few that have the properties requiſite for a 
real good flower; but the curious in flowers, are well fa- 
tisfied with the acquitition of one or to new varieties that 
have all the due properties; and, as above hinted, when 
any new variety is thus obtained, the next care is to propa- 
gate it by the ſlips or ſuckeis which ariſe from the fide of 
the main plant. 

Seedling Auricilas, te. 

Seedling auriculas, which were fown laſt autumn, or 
this ſpring, now demand attention; thefe plants, when 
newly come up, or while quite young, will ſucceed beit it 
they have ſome protection from the full tun when it is pow- 
erful: they muſt theretore be ſhaded from it occaſionally. 

The boxes, or tubs, wherein tcheſe plants are growing, 
ſhould be ren. oved to the ſhade, towards the latter end of 
this month: the place ſhould be open to the morning tun, 
till about nine or ten o'cleck, but ſhaded the reit of the 
day, and watered often in dry weather. 

Note, Aur:cula fred may itil] be ſown; but it muſt be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month. 

Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year fm ſeed, 
will now many of them begin to flower, win vou ſhould 
examine them; and ſuch as produce the largeit four, 
and have good colours, ſhouki he mirked and pla ed 
in pots for ſtage flowers; but the pla'n flowers, * — 
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thoſe that have but one ordinary colour, ſhould be moſtly 
planted in the borders, among other low flowering plants; 
and thoſe which are planted in pots, ſhould in the follow- 
ing vear's bloom be again examined, when you will be 
more able to judge of their properties; and thoſe of them 
that do not merit a place among Rage flowers, thould be 
tranſolanted into the common borders; for none but ſuch 
as are real good flowers, ſhould be placed on the ſtage. 


Balm if Gilead. 


This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead; theſe 
plants are of the perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves 
remain all the year if protected in winter; are much 
e:!cemed for the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make 
very proper furniture for the beds and borders of this gar- 
den, in ſummer ; their ſtems riüng two or three feet high, 
they make a handiome appearance. 

The ſeeds may be ſown either on a hot- bed, or in a bed 
or border of natural earth, in a warm fituation; but it 
will be moſt adviieable to fow them on a moderate hot- 
bed, as the plants raiſed by this method will be brought 
greatly forward in the ſpring ; obſerving the ſame method 
of ſowing the ſeed, and managing the plants, as directed 
for the leſs- tender or harder forts of annual plants, ſuch as 
China after, India pink, African and French marigold, &c, 

The balm of Gilcad may likewiſe be propagated by cut- 
tings of the ſtalks, and that where there have been plants 
preſerved in frames, or in green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that method of propa ga- 
tion: or, if they are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they 
will have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of June: 
cut of ſome of the ſtrongeſt, and divide them into lengt) s 
of ſix inches, and plant them either in large pots, ſeveral 
in each, and may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite their 


rooting; or, plant them in pots in the open air, in the 


ſhade, or in a ſhady border, four or five inches aſunder, 
iving waterings ; and they will readily take root, and be 
Fr to traniplant to pots ſingly, in two months, 
When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they 
muſt be potted in order to be placed either in a green-houſe, 
or in a garden frame, and defeaded occaſionally with the 


glaſſes and other covering iu vere weather, _ 


: 
1 
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The plants will, if protected as above, continue green 


all winter. 
Planting Evergreens. 

Evergreen ſhrubs and trees of many ſorts, may yet be 
planted. But this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month. 

The forts which will yet bear removal, are hollies, bays, 
and yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lauriſtinus; phil- 
Iyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha : cytiſuſes, and ciſtuſes, 
ot all torts ; alio the arbutus, or ftrawberry-tree ; evergreen 
caſſine and magnolias; likewiſe pines, firs, cypreſs, and 
junipers ofall forts : and cedars, &c. 

Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 
each hole be lootened to teme depth ; then bring in the 
plants, ſet them upright in the holes, and let the earth be 
very well broken, and filled in about the roots. When all is 
in, tread it rently round the plant; then make the earth at 
top ſomewh.it hollow, in order to contain water. 

Where the plants can be conveniently taken up, and 
brought with balls of earth about their roots, it thould be 
done, particularly if large plants, placing them in the 
holes with the balls entire. 

Alſo in planting large evergreens, firſt pour a pot of 
water into each hole, and with your ſpade let the water 
ws earth be well worked up together, then plant them as 
above. 

When all is planted, give a good watering to ſettle the 
earth about their roots; then lay ſome mulch cn the ſur- 
face round each plant; this will prevent the iun and wind 
from drying the earth too faſt about their rocts. 

Stakes ſhould be placed to ſuch tall ſhrubs and trees as 
require ſupport ; and this ſhould be done as toon as they are 
Pianted ; let the takes be ſrmly fixed in the ground, and 
faſten the ſtem of the plant tecurely to them in an upright 


direction. 
Fl.wering-fprubs. | 
Where flowering · ſnrubs are much wanted, they may yet 
be removed; but this muſt be done in the firſt or fecond 
week of the month, or as ſoon as poſſible. | 
The althea frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bear tranſ- 
planting tolerably well: alſo the bladder and ſcorpion 
ſenas ; honeyſuckles and jaſmines ; fyringas and labur- 
nums ; and moſt other hardy ſhrubs and trees. 5 
| en 
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When they are planted, water them well; and repeat it 
once or twice, it the featon ſhould be dry. 


Propagating Floxwering-frats and Evergreens. 

For the methods of propagating flowering-ſhrubs and 
everarecn», ice the work of 7 -c F/river Garden anc Nar,ory 
in March ; as alto The Narjcry of this month, Fane, J, 
O-:tber, and A ovember. 


Management of Gra/5-wa!ts. 


Craſs-walks and lawns, and other pieces of graſs in this 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good erder. 

Roll them frequently, and let the graſs be regularly 
mown ; obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as pot- 
üble: this Rould be particularly regarded; for when the 
lawns and walks are fo badly mown, that every ſtroke of 
the ſeythe appears, they make a very diſagreeable appear- 
ance. 

To keep graſs-lawns, &c. in tolerable good order, they 
ſhould be mown, in general, once a week or fortnight, or 
thereabouts, However, never ſuffer graſs in this garden 
to grow rank, but apply the ſcythe to it in a proper time: 
then the mowing may be performed with tion and 
exactneſs, and with greater eaſe to the mower ; generally 
taking opportunity of dewing mornings, as early as poſh- 
ble, while the moiſture or dew remains, for mowing of 
ſhort graſs in gardens, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to 
mow it cloſe and even. | | 

Rolling of graſs-walks and lawns, &c. is a very neceſſary 
work, and it ſhould be often done; for it not only makes 
the ſurface firm, ſmooth and clean, but it renders the graſs 
much eaſter to be mown than it otherwiſe would be. 

Let the graſs generally be well rolled the day before vou 
intend to mow it, and you will reap the advantage cf io 
doing when you mow it the next morning. 

When worm-caſts appear on your gratis, let theſe firſt 
be broken, and ſpiead about with a pliable pole, before 
you uſe the roller: when that is done, let the graſs be im- 
mediately well rolled with a wooden roller: and the worm- 
caits being broken ſmall, and ſcattered about, they will 
readily ſtick to the roller, provided it is done while they 
are ſomewhat moiſt. Py this method the graſs will be 
made perfectly clean, and you will be able to mow it to 
greater exactneſs. | 

| The 
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The edges of the graſs-walks, &c. ſhould now be neat- 
ly edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted laſt 
month; but this ſhould now be particularly practiſed to 
thoſe edges next gravel-walks, and ſhould always be done 
juſt before the gravel is to be turned, or new laid down. 


Grawel-walks. 


Gravel-walks ſhould now be broken upand turned, where 

It was not done ia March ; for it is now time to put them 
into the beſt order for the ſummer ſeaſon. 
By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it 
will not only deftroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will 
pear with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render 
m very agreeable both to the ſight and to walk upon, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. 

But, before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the 
edges of the walks, it they are grais, ſhould be frit neatly 
pared, or edged even with an edging iron; or, it the ſides are 
planted with box, it ſhould be gone over with the garden 
ſhears ; and, if there be borders next the walks, they 
ſhould alſo be neatly dug, or cleaned, and the ſurface 
raked {mooth, and you will then proceed in a workman- 
like manner ; for when the edgings are trimmed, and the 
borders put into proper order, it 15 a very great addirica 
to the beauty of the walks. 

In turning and laying gravel-walks, let the ſame me- 
thod be obſerved now as mentioned in the former month : 
do it in dry weather ; and as you advance with the turning, 
or laying the gravel, obferve to tread, rake, and roll the 
ſurface regularly every fifteen, twenty or thirty feet, for 
gravel always binds a great deal the beſt when it is freth 
ftirred ; the roller will then have the greater effect in ren- 
_ the body of the walk firm, and the ſurface cloſe and 

ooth. 

Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or 
new laid ; twice or thrice a week will not be too often ; 
but never omit rolling the walks in general, once in that 
time. Frequent rollings will render the walks firm and 
beautiful, and will alſo, in a great meaſure, prevent the 
growth of weeds and moſs. 

Gravel walks ridged up in winter ſhould now be levelled 
down as above. | 

Make new gravel-walks where intended, laving the gra- 
vel from five or ſix, to ten or twelve inches thick. of 
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Of Tagings of Bax and Thrift, 


Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted for edgings 
to beds or borders ; and it will take root and grow treely, 
with the aſſiſtance of a little water now and then. 

Thriſt may alſo be planted. Thi, will make an agree- 
able edging, if planted cloſe and neat. 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 
done, although this is not the general ſeaſon tor clipping 
theſe edgings ; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear 
uneven, let them now be ſheared, and they will then ap- 
pear neat till Midſummer. 

Likewiſe, where edgings of thriſt have grown very 
broad and uneven, let them be cut in on each ſide by line, 
and they will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again. 


Sticking and trimming Floxwering-/lants. 


Go round and place ſticks to all ſuch plants as require 
ſupport, and let them be well ſecured before they take an 
aukward growth ; which work thould be continued occa- 
ſtonally, according as the plants advance in height. 

Fix the {ticks upright and firmly in the ground; let the 
tems or ſtalks of the plants be brought near the ſticks, 
and ned neatly to them; let the ends of the tyings be alſo 
cut off cloſe. | 

The fticks ſhould be well proportioned to the natural 
height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall tick ſet 
for the ſupport of a plant of low growth. 

Take off all ſtraggling and broken ſhoots from the 


plants of every kind, and let decayed leaves” be cleared 
away whenever they appear. 


Deftroy Weeds. 
Deſtroy weeds in every part before they grow large ; 


they will now riſe numerouſly in the borders, &c. 

Let theſe be deitroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is moſt 
convenient ; but where the plants itand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the molt expeditious method. 

Let your hoe be ſharp ; take the — of a dry 
day to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ſur- 

tace zand let every part between the plants be 9 
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and as yon go on, let all dead leaves aud ſtraggling ſhoots 


be taken off. 

Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſmall 
rice; clearing away, at the fame time, all the weeds and 
— and let the turface be made perfectly clean and 
RmGOotn. 


TE NuRSERY. 


Sawing Evergreent, Flowecring-ſhrubs, and Trec-ſceds. 


LINIS H fowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
tree and ſhrub-ſeeds, which are intended to be fown 
this ſpring. 

The ſorts which may be ſown now, are pines and firs 
of all kinds ; cedars, cypreſs, junipers, and bays ; allo 
the acorns of evergreen oaks, and the ſeeds of moit other 
hardy evergreens. 

All the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may 
be fown in beds of light earth in the common ground ; or 
may ſow cedars, pines, &c. in ſmall quantities, in boxes or 
pots, for the conveniency of moving them to different f- 
tuations, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 

The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ftrawberry-tree, may ſtill 
be ſown in the beginning of this month. 

Mott other kinds of hardy tree and ſhrub ſeeds, both of 
our own growth, or from America and other foreign parts, 
may alſo ſtill be ſown this month, but the ſooner in the 
month this is done the better. 


All theſe ſeeds of moſt forts of hardy ſhrubs and trees, 


both of the evergreen and other kinds, may be fown in 
beds of light earth, in the common ground, Cooling for 
their reception a moderately light, pliable toi. 

Prepare beds to fow them in, about thre»: feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fne, and the turtace laid periectly 
even. Note, if ſome of the more tender, or choicer kinds 
of theſe thrub and tree fezds were to be fown in pots, and 
the pots plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it would for- 
ward their growth, and would be particularly adviſeable 
tor ſome of the very hard-teed<d or nut kind of the _ 

tcuder 


: 
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tender forts : but where there is not that conventency, let 
them be ſown in beds as above, in the common ground; 
and there are but few forts, eſpecially of the European, 
and North American feos, that will not ſucceed. 

Sow the ſecds ſeparate, and cover each kind accordia 
to its ſize, a proper depth, with light earth, from about 
half an inch to one or two inches deep. 


The Management of Seed Bde. 


Water occaſionally the ſeed-beds of all kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, in dry weather; but this muſt be practiſed 
both before aud after the plants begin to appear. 

Obſerve at all times to water theſe beds with modera- 
tion; a little and often mutt be the rule. Likewiſe be 
very careful not to appiy the water over haſtily at any 
time, tor that would be apt to wath the earth away from 
the ſeed, and alſo from the young plants now beginning 
to come up; and to the more curious and delicate forts, 
tet the reireſhments of water be repeated once every two 
or three das in dry weather; for this will be of great 
ſervice to all fuch kinds of ſeedling plants. 

Shade will alſo prove very benefcial in the midd'e of 
hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling 
trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt appearing, 
and for ſome time after. 

Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun occa- 
ſionally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be 
drawn over the hoops as often as occaſion requires. 

Where there are boxes, pots, or tabs of icedling plants, 
et them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about the middle, or 
towards the latter end of this month, where they may have 
the morning fun onlv. | 

All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs whatever, muſt be 
kept perſectly clean from weeds. 

This ſnould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any fort, and 
would toon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to ſtand, 
and would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, as 
ſoon as they appear in the , be cleared out before they 
get to any great head, performing it by a very careful 
band-veeding. 


Watering. 
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Watering, 


Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of ever- 
greens and flowering ſhrubs, &c. but in particular, thoſe 
which were letely planted out from the ſeed- beds; theſe 
muſt not be forgotten in dry weather. 

Once a week will be often enough to water any new 
plantations, even in the drieſt ſeaton, and to thoſe that 
are but lately planted ; but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
watering. 

Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſt-trees, flowerin 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, 


or this ſpring, mutt alſo be watered now and then, in dry 
weather. 


Tronſplanting. 


Evergreens, of molt forts, ſeedlings, and others, may 
yet be tranſplanted; but this ſhould be done at the begin- 
ning of this month. 

Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars and cypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet hear removal very well. Likewiſe 
ptillyreas, alaternuſes, and pviacantha ; alſo bays, hollies, 
and evergreen oaks ; ciſtuſes und cytiſuſes; arbutus, mag- 
nolias, and many other forts of evergreens. 

They ſhould be planted in nuriery-rows ; which for 
ſmall ſeedlings, may be in rows from fix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows 
two feet and a half or a yard diſtance, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches in the row. 

As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much advan- 
tage to give a good watering, to ſettle the earth about 
their roots. | 

Likewiſe any deciduous ſhrubs, and trees of the late- 
ſhooting kinds, that require thinning out or tranſplanting, 
may alſo ſtill be removed, performing it as early in the 
month as poſſible, planting them the above-meationed diſ- 
tance in the nurſery-rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nur- 
ſery rows, ſee the former months. 


New grafted Trees. 
Examine new grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes apt to 
fall off, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to the qo. 
| Where 
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Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately put on ſome more that is freſh and 
well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloicd in every 
part, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtocks, 
below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; for theſe, 
if perrgitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts ; and be care- 
ful alſo to eradicate all root-iuckers. 


New-budded Trees. 


Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over about this time; 
for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer, will now be mak- 
ing their firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand tome attention. 

The firſt ſhoots from the buds are, in ſome ſeaſons, apt 
to be attacked by inſects or blizhts ; and theſe, if not pre- 
vented, will hinder the young ſhoots greatly, and ſometimes 
entirely ſpoil them; but by a timely attention, the injury 
may be, in a great meaſure, prevented: that where the ends 
of the young ſhoots appear crumpled, and the leaves curled 
up, let them be carefully taken off, for they are full of 
{mall inſets. By this practice the vermin may be prevented 
from ſpreading farther. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that all ſhoots which put out from the 
ſtocks, befides the proper inſerted bud, muſt be alſo rub- 
bed off conſtantly as they are 122 that the whole ef- 


forts of the ſtock may go to the ſupport of the bud-ſhoots 
only, 


Deftroy Weeds. 


Deftroy weeds between the rows of young trees ; they 
will now riſe abundantly from ſeed ; but by applying the 
hoe to them while young, they may be very eaſily de- 
ſtroyed. | 

Chooſe dry weather always to deftroy weeds by hoe; let 
the hoe be ſharp, and take the advantage of the weeds 
while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within the 
ſurface of the ground. 

There is nothing like deftroying weeds in due time; for 
when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
hurtful ts all young trees and ſhrubs, and in particular to 
thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth. 
Beſides, they appear very diſagrecable, and require double 
labour to extirpate them, 


Graſting. 
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Craſting. 

Grafting may ill be pertormed upon fruit- trees; but 
it muſt be upon the lateſt thooting kinds of the different 
iorts; and it muſt be done the firſt week in the month, or 
not at all. 

Gratt hollivs, with cuttings of the variegated kinds. 
The tirit fortnight in this month is the proper time to per- 
form that work on theſe plants. 

The common plain holly is the proper ſtock to graft the 
the variegated kinds upon ; and the ſtocks for this purpoſe 
muſt not be leis than three or four years growth from the 
ſeed; but thoſe of five and fix are very proper for this uſe. 

Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the beſt variegated 
kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth. 
Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according to the ge— 
neral method of whip-grattiag. See Crafting in the Nar- 
fory of March. | 

Likewiſe graft any other curious varieties of trees on 
ſtocks of their own kind. 

Tuarching. 

Inarching may alſo be performed now on evergreens, 
and on any kinds of trees or ſhrubs that you deſire to pro- 
pagate that way. | | 

This method of grafting is principally intended for 
thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſed 
by commmon grafting or budding, or from ſeed, lavers, 
on cuttings, or by any of the other general methods; for 
molt ſorts may be propagated by inarching. 

But this may be practiſed on almott any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way 
of curioſity or otherwiſe, 

The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this 
month, but the other ſorts generally ſucceed beſt when in- 
arched at the beginning. 


pn 


The GrREEN-Housest. 


Giving Air to the Green-houſe Plants. 


IHE green-houſe plants now require a large portion 
of free air ; and this article ſhould be admitted to 


Mott 


them every day, when the air is any thing mild. 
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Moſt of the plants will now be —_— freely ; they 
mull not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would 
weaken tlie ſhoots, and render the plants in general ſo ex- 
tremely tender, that they weuld not be able to bear the 
open air well, when they are firſt brought forth for the 
ſummer icaton. 

Theretore, open the green-houſe windows every morn- 
ing, more or le, when the air is mild and calm, about 
an hour or two after fun-riling, and let them continue open 
till within an hour, or leis, of the ſun's ſetting ; that is, 
if the air continues mild till that time of the evening. 


IFatering. 

Water muſt now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they itand in need thereof. 

The orange and lemon-rees will require that article 
often. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, amomum Plinii, and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the woody kinds, will re- 
quire to he frequently refreſhed with moderate waterings. 

But the green-houte plants in general muſt be often look - 
ed over, to fee where water is wanted; and let all ſuch 
pots and tubs as ftand in need of it, be properly ſupplied 
therewith, for this is now a very neceſſary article. 

But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are 
in the houſe, and particularly the more ſucculent kinds. 

As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as 
aloes, ſedums, opuntias, euphorbiums, craſſulas, &c. they 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require 
much water: giving it only molerately at times, when the 
earth in the pots appears very dry; as too much moitture 
would rot ſome of the very ſucculent kinds, 


S»;fting Plants into larger Pots. 


Orange, lemoa, citron, and myrtle-trees, and any other 
of the green-houſe plants, may ſtill be ſhifted into larger 
pots, where they require it. | 

Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifred, be brought out 
of the houſe, m a mild day ; then take them out of the 
pots, or tubs, with the bal! of earth entire about their 
roots; and let the matted and decayed roots, on the out- 
fide and bottom of the balls, be neatly cut off, and let 
{ume of the old earth on the outiide be taken away. 


L Then. 
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Then, having ſome ſreſh earth ready; let ſome be put 
iato the bottom of the new pot or tub; ſet the tree, with 
its ball, as abore prepared, in the midd!e, and fill up the 
pot or tub with the freth cor poſt, railing it quite over the 
top of the ball an inch and a halt thick. 

Accorcing as the plants intended are thus freſh- 
potted, &c. let them be immediately well watered, to 
ſettle the new earth cloſe about the ball and roots ; then 
return them to their places in the green-houſe, and water 
them moderately, as occaſion requires. 


Fre/h-earthing the Plants, 


Thoſe plants which are not to be f:ifted this year into 
larger Puts, mould have a ſmall augment of tre earth, if 
not Core laſt month, by taking ſome of the old earth out 
ef the top of the pots, or tubs, to a little depth, and 
ons frech and rich compoſt applied in its ſtead, which 
w1!l refreſh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably {ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
and citron-trees, and che like kinds, and to al! other plants 
in the green-houſe; and it ſhould not be emitted now, if 
it was not done before. 

Let the earth ſirſt be looſened on the top of the pots, or 
tubs. quite to the ſurface of the uppermott roots, and take 
it out; then looſen the earth a little way down round the 
fades, and take that cut likewiſe ; then fill up the pots or 
tubs, with the new earth, and give a little water to fetile 
it properly. 


Cleaning the Plants. 


Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the green: houſe 
plants; but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, be ken off, 
for theſe make the plants appear unſightly, and are allo 
hurtful to them. 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs ; Keep them free 
from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon-trees, &c. have 
contracted any foulneſs, they mult now be made perfectly 
clean. 

For the large: leaved iorts, have ſome ſoft water in a pot, 
and a piece of ſponge ; dip this in the water, and clean 
the leaves therewith, one by one. It will open their ne- 
ceſſary pores, aud be greatly ſerviceable to the * 
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And let the myrtles, and other ſmall-leaved kinds be. 
cleaned from dull, &c, by watering all over their heads. 


Head down Myrtles, Ec. 


Where mvrtles, or other hardy green-houfe ſhrubs, have 
ſtraggling or irregular heads, they may now be headed down, 
or have the ſtraggling branche: pruned to ſome regular or- 
der; by which mcans they will put out plenty of ſtron 
ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form full and regular heads in 
three months time. 

In performing this let their heads be cut as cloſe as may 
ſe-m neceflary : and then take a little of the old earth at 
the top of the pot out, and ſili it up with the {ame quantity 
ot. freſh earth, and give a little water; alſo let the head 
and ſtem he well watered, to cleanie them, &c. But 
if the plants require iliiing into larger pots, let them be 
taken out of their preient pots, with the hall of earth whole, 
cut off the outward matted roots, and trim away fome or 
the old earth from the outſtide of the ball; then place the 
plants in the larger pots, and fill up the vacancy with new 
carth, and watered. 


Atter the above operation, the plants will ſoon begin to 
bicak forth with freih vigour. : 


I 1erching. 


Tnarch exotics ; this is now tlic proper time to begin to 
perform that method of grafiiny, ca any of the green- 
houſe trces or ſhrubs, 

Orange, lemon, and citron-trees, may be propagated 
by that method; alſo pomegranates, and many ocher iorts. 

But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
nor handſome plants; therefore it 1; only performed prin- 
cipaily ca ſuch plants as cannot be caſily railed any other 
war, and occaſionally by way of curioſity. 

by way of curioſity, or as required, you may inarch a 
branch of an orange or lemon-tree, that has young fruit on 
it, on one of the common orange ſtocks, and it will be well 
united by the end of Auguit, and may then be ſeparate 
from the mother plant; and there will be a new tree with 
truit on it raiſed in the ſpace of four or five months time, 
See lnarching, under the article Grafting, in the Nurſery, 
February, | 
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Propagating by Seeds, Cuttings, Cc. 


May ſtill fow ſeeds of any of the exotics of this depart- 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation ge- 
nerally giving them the aid of a hot-bed, either that of 
tanners or hot dung, as ſhall be convenient, and de- 
fended under frames and lights. 

Sow alto, where required, the kernels of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons, to raiſe ſtocks, on which to inoculate the cul- 
tivated varieties of theſe trees, for propagating the reſpec- 
tive ſorts. See the method adviſed laſt month. 

Propagate various forts of green-houſe plants, by cut- 
tings, layers, and ſuckers; and it the cuttings particularly, 
are potted, and placed in a bark bed, in the ſtove or elſe. 
where, it will greatly facilitate their rooting. 


—  _— 4 — EEE 


THe Hor-Hous E. 


Pine- ap;le Plants. 


UPPORT ſtill the requiſite degree of heat in the hot- 
houſe, by aid of moderate evening fires ; and a con- 
ſtant good heat in the bark-bed. | 
The pine-apple plants now demand daily attendance ; 
they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they muſt 
alſo have freſh air in warm ſunny days. 

But, it will now be neceſſary to obſerve, that if there 
was no freſh tan added to the bark-bed the former mouth, 
it muſt now be done, in the firſt week in this month. 

Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for that 
uſe, which is about one third of what the pit will contain. 

This being ready, let all the pots inthe bark-bed be taken 

: then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, at the top 
and fides of the bed, as the new parcel will make good, 
allowing it to riſe an inch or two above the top of the pit, 
taking this decayed bark quite away ; then throw in the 
new tan, and, with a fork, let the old bark which remains 
in the bed, and the new, be well worked up and mixed 
together. 

The new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 
the vid, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 

plunge 
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plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt 
and talleſt plants in the back row, and ſo gradually down 
to the loweſt in front. 

But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now : for if the new 
and old bark was then properly worked up and mixed 
gether, it will now be in excellent order, | 


Watering the Pines, 


Water muſt now be given to the pine-apple plants fre- 
quently in moderate | nw Fay provided there 1s a 

heat in the bark-bed, for the pots in general ſh be 
kept in a moderate degree of moiſtneſs. 

Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the practice, 
which will de greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly 
to the truiting plants, Where the heat of the bark-bed 1s 
hvely, and the weather tolerably warm, the pots require 


moderate refreſhment, every four or five days, or a week, 
as you ſhall ſee nec ſary. 


Admitting Air into the Hot-houſe. 


Freſh air is another very neceſſary article ; this ſhould 
be admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot- 
houſe, every fine — 

Every warm ſunny day, when little wind is ſtirring, let 
ſome of the glaſſe or lights be opened a little way, to let 
in freſh air; but this muſt not be done before nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has fuf- 
ficiently warmed the incloſed air of the houſe. 

Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 
in the afternoon, Khile the air within the houle is in a 
proper degree of warmth. 


Sececfion Pine plants. 


The pine: plants in the ſucceſſion-houſe, or pit, which 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhifted into larger 
pots. 

The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the largeſt ſize ; 
thoſe fizes called twentz-fours will be large enough for the 
preſent. | 

Having the pots and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let the 
plants be taken ont of the bark-bed, and immediately 
proceed to ſhifting them. Turn the plants out of their 
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preſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of carth en- 
tire; then having put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of 
the new pot, place the plant therein immediate, with 
all its ball entire, as above, and fill up the pots with the 
new compolt, | 

But, in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, that where any 
of the plants are in a fickly condition, or are infeſted with 
inſects, or appear to have bad roots, it will in ſuch caics 


be proper to clear away all the oll earth from the roots 95 


the plants; and trim the roots or fibres pretty clofe, and 
allo pare the bottom of the main root, and frip off ſome 
ef the lower leaves, then immediately plant it ia new 
earth. 

When the plants are all fitted, let them be immedi- 
ately ſet into the bark-bed again. But the bark muſt firſt 
be well ſtirred up, and near one third part of new tan 
added, in the manner as above mentioned, fer the truiting 
plants, working the old and new very well together; then 
tet in the pots, plunging them to their rims at proper diſ- 
tances, in the order before obſerved. 

This work ſhouid be Gone in tine weather, and the whole, 
if poſſible, completed in the fame day. 

Reireſh the plants after this often with moderate water- 
ings, juſt to keep the carth in the pots a little mæiſt. 

Give air alſo in fine ſunny davs, for this will trengthen 
the plants, and make them healtay and beautiful. 

The plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or fome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 
for tile laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. See 
the work of thoſe months. 


Management of the young Pine-apfple Plants, 


Where the crowns and ſuckers of the Iait year's pines 
have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them, fume 
time this month, be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger. 

Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the ball? en- 
tire, and place them direct] y into the new pots ; a nd fill! nein 
up with freſh earth, and give a little water; then U p 
tue bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; and plunge 


the pots to their rims. 


Management 
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Al; ma ve mint of 4 Oe tender Plants in gencra! 'n the 8 . 


In ſome pine-houſcs, or ſtoves, there being, beßdes 
the pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants : 
tne(* mult alio have their thare of attention. 

Where an of theſe plants land in need of larger pots, 
I=: them no be ſhigod i v ſuch, filling up the pots with 
n earth, Then, it there be room in the bark-bed, bet 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims therein; and 
by the aſtiſtance of tie kindly heat of the bark, the plants 
ill tend oat roots very freely into the frefh earth; which 
will give them Arengzeh, and make them healthy, and of 
« iwvely colour. 

Water mu alſo be given to theſe plants at times; ſome 
forts will require it pretty often. The cotiee-tree, and all 
the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan - 
tities of water, eyery thr2* or four days: alia-tage 
ceous kinds cal 2 but the ſuceul 1708? 
require much water, thous zh a little now and then will do 

them good; but let tais be given ſparingly, for too much 
maiſture 1s apt to rot theſis winds of plants. 

Where the cofee-tree, and the like kind of exotics have 
contracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned off. 

There 1s notking more prejudicial to tender plants con- 
fined in this department, than to ſuFer duſt to remain on 
them; for it eloles up thute mail pores which arencceTiry 

to preſerve the health, and brchote the growih of the 
plants. Therstore, when any ſort of ſoulneis LDPEATS, 
let it be D cleancd off. 


Propagating Stove Exctics. 


Now propa gate various forts of the exotics of this con- 
ſervacory, either by cuttioge, e and ſuckers, accor- 
ang to the nature of the ditterent kinds; placing them in 
pots, and p. unge them in the bark-bed. which will pro- 
mote their rooting freely in a thort time. 

J.itewiſe ſow feeds of any kinds of hot-houſe 2 
raif-d by that method; ſowing chem in pots, and pluag 
the iu the bark- bed. 

Alo in tne hat-houſe, may expedlitiouſly ſtrilce i 
bot aof many ſorts of green- .howe plants, as mvrtics, 
Lizewile ct any carions ſhrubs of the open ground, plun 
ing the pots in the bark-bed. 
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TPark to be done in the KiTCHEN GARDEN, 
Melens. 


VI ie plants ſtill require particular care; thoſe 
which are under hand cer bell-glaſſes, as well as 
thoſe in frames. | 

The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plentifully, 
and ſome will be fet and ſwelling ; therefore in order to 
procure a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for a full crop, 
the plants muſt, at this time, have all the aſſiſtance that is 
in the power of art to give them. 

One principal thing to be obferved is, to preſerve a 

roper degree of heat in the beds, by occafional liniags of 

t dung, while the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome 
time after; for a kindly warmth is neceſſary to promote the 
ſwelling ot the fruit after they are ſet ; for it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that although there be often very warm days in 
this month, yet there are often cold nights, which make 
it to neceffary to preſerve a due heat in theſe beds; for if 
the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the fame time there 
is but little warmth in the beds, the melons will not ſet 
nor ſwell Kindh/, but moſt of them will turn yellow and go 
of. Therefore, when it is perceived that the beds have 
much declined in their heat, immediately apply a lining of 
ell prepared hot dung to one, or to both ſides of the bed, 
according as there may be occaſion. 

The advantage of adding the above freſh lining to ſuch 
beds as are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently 
appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. 

Freſh air muſt be admitted to the plants every day, 
when the weather is calm and mild; tor this will ſtrengthen 
them, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit, This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants, 
by railing the upper ends of the lights with props, gra- 
dually, one, two, or three inches, according as the power 
of the fun and warmneſs of the day increaſes, and ſhut them 
down cloſe again about four or five in the evening, or 


ſooner, if the weather ſhould change cold or prove windy. 
The 
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The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all 
this month. Let the mats be thrown over them a little 
beſore ſun-ſet, or ſoon aſter in the evening; but when the 
air is cold, they may be ſpread over about an hour iooner. 

About ſix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 
of; or when it is a warm tunny morning, they may be un- 
covered as foon as the ſun reaches the glaſſes, for the plants 
ſhou!d not be kept too long in darkneſs, light being very 
eſſentiul to their growth. f 

Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants in 
frames, tor they will require it in proper moderation, pro- 
vided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and funny. Let this article be given very 
moderately, and not too often, for too much moiſture 
would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. 
Once a week or ten days will be often enough to water 
them; and the value of two pots cf water to a three-light 
frame will be ſuſicient. 

Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them; 
and about eight or nine in th: morning, or three or four in 
the afternoon, are new the beſt times in the day to do that 
work. Shut down the lights immediately after watering 3 
and, if the fun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an hour, 
then take it off again. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, 
to let as little as poſſible touch the fruit that are about 
ſetting, or newly tet, and do not give too much water near 
the head or main ſtem of the plant. 

In very hot funny days, it will be adviſeable to ſhade the 
plants from the fun, for two or three hours, during its 
nerceſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed when 
there is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or when 
the leaves of the plants flag much, Let ſome thin mats, 
or a little looſe hay, &c. be ipread over the glaſſes, in theie 
duys, about eleven o'clock, and taken off again about 
two. 

Where the plants advance very near the glaſſes, it will be 
neceſfiry to raiſe the frame from about three to fix inches; 
this is done by placing bricks, or ſquare pieces of wood, 
nader each corner of the frame. 

According as the melons fet, obſerve to place a piece of 


tile under each ; for this will preſerve them from the damp 
of the earth of the bed, 


* or 
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Of Melens to be rat nnd r Bill ond Hund-glaſts, and 


eiled Paper Frames. 


Finiſh making the hot-bed ridges, do plant the melons 
epon, which are to he covered with bell or hand-g! ladies, 
or with tram s covered weich oiled paper: for u kick {ce 
wes work of June. The -n nts for Lats pope! being 

z tied from a fou it ig in Marci, or be in uin ot b month 
wil be now of a proper 1170 * tina! rraaipla „tation into 
tne above hot-beds, Which, it pamble, moald be com- 
pieted in the frit or cond Week cf this monch. 

'T heſe ridge, mus be wiadz of the bell hot able dung; 
preparing it för, as directed in the tuo former man ue, 
ior Other hot-beds., And they may now 20 made, either 


iu trenches, three or four feet wide, and ftteen or ei ighteen 
1 ches deep, or on level ground; but he ma: ing them 

ly above ground, it will afford an „pe rtunityv of add- 
tag a lining to recruic the heat when it Ueclines: nowerer, 


in either method, let the hot-bed rilors be made a yard 
wide at Icalt, though four et will be more eligible, 4nd 
two feet and a halt high; and wacre two or more ridges 
are to be made, allow the ſpa ze of four feet between, and 
which ſpace, if filled with any watie, moderately warm 

dung, and earth at top, in about a month or five werk; 
after, will give a larger ſcope tor the runners to extend, 
aud greatly uit the — ot che nuit. 

The ridges being made, get ſome good earth ; and if 
tlas be loamy and have been mixed ve ith ene fourth purt 
ot very rotten dung ſome months before, it vi be the bet- 
ter for this purpoſe ; ; but in default of loam, any rich garden 
earth will do. The carth is not to be fi ted, but t very wel! 
broken, and mited together with the ſpade, amd then laid 
not leis than ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridge. 

Then mark out along the middle, the holes for the 
plants, allowing the diſtance of tour ſcet between; and 
let a bell or kand-glaG over each, and keep them cloſe 
down till the earth under them is wat m, and then bring 
in the plants, which, if now in pats, & turn them carefully 
out, with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the 
earth where each glals itands ;- place one pot of plants, 
with the ball into each hole; cloſe the earth very well 
about the bali, and alſo about the items of the plants; give 
every hole a little water, and iiumediately put on the 
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Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 
days, from about eight to four o'clock ; but, after that, 
let chem have more and more fun every day, till they are 
able to bear it fully without flag ging. 

Let them have air every Warm day, by tilting the 
warmet {de of the ol ft ies, but kk: p them hut cloſe Cov. n 
every night. The glaſſes mutt alſo be covered ny night, 
all chis month, * mats. 

Thofe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit, 
ſome about the end of July ; but the principal crop will be 
in Augult and Septembe r. 

When any of the melon ptants have i:Ned the bell or 
hand- les, the vines muſt then have libe »rty to run trom 
under them; but they mutt not be trated out before the 
latter end of the monch, or be ginning or n niddle ol next. 

If therefore „about the laſt week in this month, or be- 
ginning of next, the plant: have advanced conſiderably in 
runners to the extent of the glaſtes, duch Hould be trained 
out; provided however the ſeaſon is become warin, 2 7 
and ſ. ttled, not elte : raiüng cach glaſs upon three pro; 
about tuo inches and a halt hig! a, and let the ends ef * 
vines ar trained out at regular diſtances, and peg them 
=_ ; being careful to cover the ridges every night, and 

all bad weather, with good mats. 

his when the vines of thee plants are trained from un- 
der the hand-glafies ; it would be of great advantage to 
place oiled paper frames over ſome of thc beds, previouſly 
— the hand- glaſſes; ; theſe frames remaining con- 
ft: .ntly . night: ind day, and ther admitting the light aud heat 
of the ſun ſuticiently, will prove moſt beneficial thelters. 


Sec June. 


Management © Cucumber Plants in Frames. 


Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection 
of bearing ; they mutt therefore be care fully attended. 

Still ſupport a moderate heat in the beds by the applica- 
tion of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary. See the 
two laſt montas. 

Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo- 
derate water! ngs; this is a mot needful aſuſtance, and muſt 
not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not le 
than twice a week, in a morning » before nine, or about 
three cr four o'clock in the 8 is the beſt time of 
the day to water theic plants at this fcaign, | 

L 6 | | The 
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The plants muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free air. 
every mild day, for the ſun has now great power ; and if 
the glafles were to be kept tro clote, it would deſtroy the 
plants. Therefore raĩſe the upper end of the lights every 
warm ſunny morning, about ieven, eight, or nine o'clock, 
according to the temperature of the weather ; and accord- 
mg as the heat of the day increates, continue raiſing the glaſſes 
a proportionable height, from one to two cr three inches. 

The lights mutt be hut cloſe down every evening, about 
five or fix o'clock ; but in cold evenings ſhut them down 
an hour or two ſooner. 

Shade the plant from the ſun in very hot ſunny days, 
The time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock, 

Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it will 
now be adviſeable to allow them a larger ſpace of rocm, by 
T1127 the frame five or fix inches at bottom, the plants 
wil chen be able to ſtand the {un with leſs danger of ſcorch- 
ing their leaves and parching up their roots. Continue 
ce ging the glalles every night with mats all this month, 
generally covering up towards ſun-ſetting, and uncover 
oon after ics rifing in the morning. 

Curumbrr is be planicd under Hand or Bell-olaſſ;s. 

Cur mmvers may now be planted out on hot-bed ridge; 
under hand or bell-glatrs, 

The pizats being raited for this purpoſe, in March os 
la month, mould be planted out the beginning and mid- 
dle of this, and they will begin to bear about the begin- 
ning, or towards the middle of June, and will continue 
bearing till the cold weather in zutumn deftroys the pit t. 

The hot- beds or ridges for this purpoſe, mult be made 
of good hat dung, as formerly obſerved; and may be made 
either on level ground, or principally now in wide trenches, 
as they will not require to be Lned. 

if the latter is intended, chooſe any compartment of 
good ground in the full ſun ; there dig a trench, a yard 
wide, and fifteen or eighteen inches dcep, laying the earth 
that comes out neatly all along the ſide or the trench. 
Fil! this trench with RC hot dung, and raile it from fix to 
eight, ten, or twelve inches above the ſurface of the 
ground: ter the bed mould be at leaſt two feet thick of 
dung, ic made the beg io ning or middle of the month, nor 
indeed ſaould it be much leis than that at che latter end 
thereof. Then cover the bed with the earth that was thrown 
out of the trench, eight or nine inches thick over the top of 
the dung; levelling tne reſt of the earch cleie along each 


0 
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ſide of the bed, correſpondiag wich chat at top; the whole 
forming the bed like a fort of ridge: hence hot- beds of 
this ſort are often called ridges. 

But when intended to make theſe hot-bed ridges on le- 
vel ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed 
wich rich earth as above. 

Then, in either method, as ſoon as the bed is carthed, 

ark out the holes or places for the plants, exactly along 
tue middle of the bed, forming them a little hollow, at 
three fee: fix inches from one another. Directly cover each 

!ace with a hand- glaſo, and in a day or two the dung will 
— warmed the earth, read; tor the reception of the plants. 

Plant under each glais three or four good plants, and 
give them a little water ; then let the glailes be immedi- 
ately put on, and ſhave the plants from the ſun till they 
have got root. 

Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and 
mild, bv tilting the warmeſt iide of rhe glaſſes; and let 
them be reire hed with occaitonal moderate waterings. 

They muit be covered every night with mats, until the 
middle of June. | 

But where good plants cannot be readily procured to 
plant in the above beds, let ſome ſeed be put in early in 
the month; the plants will ſcon come up, and will come 
into hearing at a very acceptable time in June and July. 

'T he hot-bed being made as above directed, mark oui the 
holes for the ſeed, three feet and a half aſunder; make the 
holes in form of a ſhallow baton, about an inch and a half 
deep, and nine or ten inches wide, In the middle of each 
of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine good ſeeds; cover them 
near half an inch deep with earth, and then put on the 
bell or hand- glaſſes. After the plants have been up about 
ten or twelve days, they muit be thinned, leaving only four 
of the ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; and at the ſame time 
draw ſoine earth up about their ſhanks, and give a little 
water to ſettle the earth cloſe to them again. 

Tr theſe ſeeds are low in the firſt or ſecond week in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed after tney are 
come up, begin te bear {ome fruit in che third or fourth 
Week in June. 

The beit forts of cucumbers, either in plants or ſeeds, 
for the above beds, are the long green prickly, though for 
variety, may plant or fow other forts, as the long green 
Turkey, and che whae Turkey, both of which produce 

fruit 
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fruit f n about ten er twelve to ciguteen inches long, but 
are very indifttcrcat Lures, 


C's -umbers f0 5 7 REN 


Scwcucumber: for picklng, &c. the efe are to be Own in the 
natural ground; Not however genrraliy nll the laſt week in 
tins znonth. Lett the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it wou! Abe 
proper to deter putting in che fed e till me , rin eck in june. 

Prepare for ine feeds a picce © 01 free ground, and 
divide it into beds of five or 63% evi w Lis: ; allowing twelve 
inches between bed and bed for en : alley ; then mark ou: 
the holes for the fed, exactly: lont the middle of each bed, 
allowing three fcet and a helf berween hole and hole. 
Dig the places or the holes, hrenkiag the earth well with 
the ipace, and farm them with the hand like a ſhallow 
baſon, about ar. inch and a helf deep, and ten or twelve 
inches over; and fry in the nadie © cach hole eight or 
ten {eclis, covering vom mea: halt an: u Weep WH h earth, 


j 


Altar the feed is ien, its ter ſhould prove hot 


and dry, it wal be richbetr 10 pri K. the holes with water; 
but ths mui de Keen weir diger, . juſt enough to 
mciſten LC _ x Tulle, tr 209 much 1ture would rot 
the ſecd: but n i the icep i vero ted, aud the young 
lznts coming 5 ve water freely in ary warm weather, 


When the plants tie been come vp abaut a ſortnight, 
they muſt he thinne e int leave no more chan four, five, 
or iix of ne belt plants 1 ery hole. 5 

*. ken a perſon. 15 frowghtchned for room, he r may {Ow the 
pick. ing cucumbers between the rows of gaulidowers, 
or the like, allowing the ſame aiitince as arove ;3 and the 
coamiluwers will re motly all gene by that time the cu- 
cumber plants begin to puth the runners. 

Jn ſou ing pickle r+, It 15 the practice in _ wot ſeaſons, 
Wi many of the London gaiileners, to iow the ſeed on a 
fl. ht hot-bed : nd when th. plants have . up about a 
weh, or ten dane, to tranſplant — Ine method is 
this : get ſome new harſe-dung, and make a hot-bed about 
a vad or ur fect w ide, and Io een inches hig a, the 
length to be in propertion to tl a antity of plants von 
wo.ld aiſe. As ſoon as the bed is made, by on al out 
three inches d-pih of earth; then, as it is adm to trani- 
plant thele plants when quite young, in 11:te cluſters te 
gether, ſow the feed accordingly, that is, either with a 
thick blunt-ended dibble, or with your angers contratted, 

niake 
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mike holes about an inch wile, and half an inch, or near 
an inch deep, and about an inch and a half a under, drop- 
p'2y et or ten feeds ia each hole, and cover them in 
wien earth ; this is called Jotting them in; or initcad 
of this, vou mur draw Grills acroſs the bed: the foed 
to be ſown in the drill:, ob{rrving to ſow them quite 
th:cc, in little p utches, eig * or ten good feeds 1a each, 
lo clote às to almoit touch, and cover ther: near half 
an inch deep with earth; allow a clear ſpace in each 
drill of two inches between each patch or clutter of 
ter d, and let the drills be two or tree inches atunder : 
b. thus ſowing the feed in patches, the plants will rife in 
bu 1ches for tran plantation in that order as below ; 5 
eving to cover the bed with mats ol nights, and all bad 
wether; and 3 the plans nwve been come up fix, 
n, wp t, or ten day s, and thev the rough leaves in tne centre, 
it is proper to pl: it tho. a cut, if the weather is ſettled; 
king them up in Ct ers as they grow, v ith the earth 
u out their FOOL, aud in that mar ner let them be planted 
in the places where Mey are. to waver = allotting one 
bunch ef plants to a hole, and ging them rameiutely 
ſome water; they wil qu aickly iirike root without hardly 
ceiling their removal. 

Tas, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and 
wo chy to be put in practice. 


Plant and Sas Gcurdt and Pumtixgs. 


Plant out from the hot-bed the goarcs and pumkins 
wach were fown in April; it may be done any time to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this month. 

Some of them miy be planted out in the common 
ground, in a warm lituation, about the middle of this 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm; they will 
grow freely, and produce ripe fruit in Augult ; and the 
common pumkin i is often ſoed or planted upon old dung- 
hills, where they will ſpread wonderfully, and produce 
many large fruit. 

But if“ you defire to have any of the curious ſorts in 
fruit ſooner than common, vou ſtiauld, in the begianiag T 
of the month, plant ſome our upon holes of hot dung, 8 
der hand or bell-glaifes, or other occaſional ſhelter; make 
ſome holes, two or three feet wide, and about a ſpade 
deep, in the places where the plants are to produce their 
fruit, filling the holes with a wheel-barrowtul or two of 

new 
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new hor!e-dung, covering that eight inches deep with 
earth, ard fo plant your gourds, xc. or ſow the feeds, 
and cover them with the Kr gls, or with orled pa- 
per frames, &Cc. till they begin to run; then may ditcona- 
tinue the ſhel ers. 

However, in default of dung or glas, for holeing 
them cut as above, plant the more curious orts of the 
gvard kinds, in the full ground, in a warm fruition, as 
aforeiatd, towards the miidle of this wonth, whe 1 ſettled 
warm weather, and the punks, Kc. may be planted any 
where. 

Obſerve to plant the orange, and oth-r {mall gourds 
near to a wall, or ther tence ; and when the plagt, begin 
to run, let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and 
faitened up cloic to the wall, paics, &c. Where this is 
practiſed, che plants, together with the fruit, will make an 
agreeabie appearance in the montis of July, Auguſt, and 
September. 

Ticie plants may be alſo ſupported with ſtakes ; that is, 
when the plarts begin to run, let a tall frm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and according as their 
vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefuliy 
round the ſtakes, 

But the prmkins, avd large kind of gourds, ſhould be 
planted gut in an open ſpot, or upon dung-hil!s, ietting 
them e1;;ht or ten feet from one another, and muſt be 
ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the greand, where, if 
they have room, they will extend a great way. 

The feed of gourds amt pumkins may itilt be ſowed in 
the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in the month. 

The feeds may now be owed enher at once in the full 
ground, or upon holes of hot dung, as above, to remain; 
or in a hot-bed for tranſplantation, wich will bring the 
plants on muck forwarder ; and for which they may be 
ſlowed in one cf the cucumber hot-beds already made, or 
upon holes of hot dung under hand-2laffes, as in laſt month; 
and wien the plants have gotrough leaves, one oi two inches 
broad, they ſhould be planted out in the open ground. 

But in default of hot dung, &c. fow them new in the 


corinion ground at once in the places where they are to 
remain. | 


X ue 7 
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Kiancy Beans. 


Now plant a full crop of kidney-beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in April. 

Anv of the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may now be 
' planted; but the heſt and moſt profitible for this planta- 
tion are the ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea, and Canterbury 
white dwarts. 

Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches 
afunder ; place the beans in the drills, about three inches 
aſunder ; draw the earth evenly over them, and, when all 
are p_ let the ſurface be lightly raked ſmooth. 

Plant alſo, where required, any of the running kinds 
of kidney beans. 

Moſt of the running ſorts are exceeding profitable for the 
ſervice of a family, tor they are ſurprinng great bearers; 
but, in particular, the {carlet lowering bean; and there is 
a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, which, 
both in the ſeed and flowers, is white ; but is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in manner of growth, 
nor mode of bearing; and both the varieties are very pro- 

er for this plantation : the large white Dutch running 
inds are alto very proper to plant now. 

Theſe, and all the running or climbing ſorts of kidney- 
beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds; ſo that the drills for theſe large forts muſt be opened 
at three feet fix inches diitance from one another, at leait, 
but four teet will not be too much, and about an inch and 
a half deep. 

Place the beans in the drills three or four inches aſun- 
der, and cover them equally with earth. 

When the plants are come up, and begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or poles, be placed to 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. The ruaners will 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves naturally round 
the iticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, pro- 
vided the poles or ſticks be fo high; or if any are planted 
in a row cloſe againſt a wall, or any high fence or build- 
ing, may ſaipend ſtrong packthread from above, fix inches 
diſtance, faſtened tight at hoth ends, the runners of the 
bens will readily aſcend round the firings. 

The advantage of planting theſe running kinds is very 
great; for taoie that arc now planted, will, after they 

begin, 
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bepin, continue bearing till the cd weather deftrovs the 
plants, 

But it fhculd be obſerved that where there are no: he 
convenience of flicks or poles for theie plants to clint ap 
upon, they will rot iucceed ; and where that is the ca. e, it 
will be beit to plant none bu: the dwarf kinds. 


Cagſcums for Pickling. 


The capcume for pickling, which were ſoun in March 
ar April, mould now be planted cut; but tllis ſhould be 
GN in moiſt weather. 

i nele plants being raiſed in a hot. bed, are ſomewhat 
terder, therefere mult not be planted ont ico ſoon ; but 
this may be dene any time in the third or fourth week of 
the month, if ſettled warm weather. 

Dig a {pot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants by line, a foot 
aſunder every way, and water them. | 


Lewe-apples for $:upr, Ec. 


Plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hot- bed 
where raiſed, About the middle cr latter end of the 
month is the proper time to remove them into the 
full air. 

Theſe plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and ramb- 
hog in their growth, muſt thereſere be planted cloſe to a 
vail, pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin to branch 
cut, mutt be trained, and nailed to the walls or pales, 
1. the manner of a wail tree, or may be trained to itrong 
ſtakes. 

Obterve, they muſt be planted ↄgainſt a ſonth wall, or 
other ſouth fence; for it they were to be planted in the 


* — * 


ſnade the fruit ond not ripen. Fae Vac ace Live 
tween wall- trees wonld fvit ther v. . 

One ſtout plant in 2 place is tu tent. Water thein as 
ſoo: 25 they are planted, arc nad them from the fu 
they hate taken root; ard «= litt'e flelter in cold nw, 
tor the arit fortnighr, would be very ſerviceable. 


A 'teracus. 
- 4 — 


- — 


Aſparagus will now be fr to cue for uſe. 


, 
* 


In cutting the bus or ſtoors of theſe pla f 
obier ved, that, when they are from about to or three to 


tour 
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four or five, or at molt fix inches in height, they ſhould be 
gathered; but thoſe about three or tour inches wigh are in 
prime order; When permitted to run much higher, de to 
of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat io well as thote 
thit are cut when the head is quite cloſe. 

When you cut them, be careful to thryſt your knife 
down cloſe by the fide of the ſzoots you intend to cut, leſt 
you u. ound or deſtroy any young bud is that are coming up 
and do vet not appear; cutting the ſhoots off lanting about 
three or Hoe ls 5 within the ground. See rl. 

Let the beds of theſe plants ; be now care! ly cleaned, 
for feed weeds will now riſe very thick on them 

Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry daz , and with 


a ſmall hand hoe cut up all weeds clean within he luriace, 
and they will ſoon all die. 


Tranſplanting Lettucet. 


| In moilt weather, tranſplant cos lettuce, and other kinds, 
which were iown the two former months. 

Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants in a free open ſitua- 
tion, or {uch that is not much incumbered with trees, &c. 
which would draw the plants up flender without formin 
good hearts; dig the ge neatly one ſpade deep, — 

rake the ſurface imooth ; then rat in the plants in rows 
ten or twelve inches aſunder ; ; and allow the ſame diſtance 


between plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water 


to ſettle the earth about their roots. 


Repeat the waterings as there may be occaſion, till the 
plants have taken root. 


Soo Levtuce-ſeed. 


Sow lettuce-ſced ; this ſhould be done at two or three 
cdiiferent times this month, that there may be a conſtant 
tupply of theſe plants in good perfection. 

Ihe cos, Cilicia, and admirable cabbage-lettuce, are 
the proper kinds to ſow new; the brown Dutch, and all 
the other Kinds will allo faccced. 
in open firu3tion mult be choſen to ſow theſe feeds in, 
[ where the ground is light and rich; ſow Fa + ſo t le- 
pirate, and rake chem in licht and evenly. 

Ihe beds wherein theſe tecds are town, mult be on 

eſ-oihed with Water, if the weather thould prove dry, to 


2/0mM0t2 à free growth, both in the ſeed and youn 
p & young 
Plans. 


SAA 
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Snall Sallading. 


Sow creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall 
fall: feeds often, 

V here aconſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall h bs are required 
young, there ſhould be for.- feed of each iert put into the 
ground, once every ſix or ſeven days. 

Obſerve, if the weather proves hyt and dry, it is proper 
to ſow theſe ſceds now on a e pay border. Draw 
fhallow drills, and ſow the ſe-ds therein very thick, and 
cover them lightly with ear h. In cry weather give them 
a moderate watering every other day. 


Spinach. 


Spinach may yet be ſown, and it will ſucceed tolerably 
well, if ſcwed in an open ſituation. | 

In ſome places this plant is required all ſummer ; where 
this is the cate, there ſhould be {ome ſe:4 ſown every 
twelve or fourteen days. Sow it mcderatc!, thin, tread 
it down moderately, and rake it evenly into the ground. 

Hoe and thin the ſpinach which was ſown the former 
month. Cut down all the weeds, and leave the plants 
about four or five inches aſunder. 


Turns. 


So more turneps, they will come in at a fine ſeaſon; 
fit to draw for the table by the middle or latter end of 
July; but will be in excellent crder by the beginning of 
Auguſt, and will continue good a long time. 

This ſeed muſt not be fown in dry hot weather; for if 
It is, all the labour will be loſt; but when the weather 1s 
ſMowery, or there 15 a fair proſpect of its being fo, then is 
the right time to ſow this ſmall ſeed. 


Sow it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare ſeed, 
in moderation, but ſow it as equally as poſſible ; tread it 


evenly down, and rake it in with the ſame care. 

Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 
month ; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regu- 
larly, to ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 

This work of thinning ſhould always be performed, 
8 rough leaves are about the breadth of a man's 

umb. 


Clearing 
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Cleaning and thinning Carrots and Parſneps. 


Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt in their 
growth, and they ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear 
them from weeds, and thin the plants out to due dif- 
tances. 

This work may be done either by hand or hce; theſe 
that can uſe the ſmall hoe will find it the moit expeditious 
method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, 
by looſening the turface of the ground with the hoe, it will 
greatly promote the free growth of the plants. 

However, at any rate, let theſe plants be cleaned, and 
thinned out to proper diitances, that they may have full li- 
berty to grow at top and iwell at bottom. Thin them out, 
therefore, the general crops, to about fix or ſeven inches 
diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds. There is no- 
thing like allowing theſe plants room enough, for then 
their roots will be large, long, and ſtraight ; the parſneps 
in particular, if thinned to ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
the roots will ſwell conſiderably large, and attain their ut- 
moi perfection. 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be 
drawn gradually for the table while young, need not be 
thinned at firſt to more than four or tive inches diftance ; 
as by a gradual thinning out the larger, for uſe, the reſt 
wil! gain more and more room daily. 

But the main crops of carrots tkat you intend ſhall re- 
main to grow to full ze, ſhould be thinned to the proper 


diſtance at once from ſix or ſeven to eight or ten inches 
diſtance, 


Scaving Carrats. 


Carrot-ſeed may ſtill be ſowed where required; it will 
grow freely, and the plants will come up foon, and they 
will be ready to draw tor the table by the latter end of Ju- 


ly, or ſcon in Auguit, and continue in fine order all the 
autunn ſeaſon. 


Onion. 


The crops of onions ſhould, towards the middle or lat. 
ter end of this month, be perſectly well cleared from 
weeds ; and the plants, when three or * 

| | 1 
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ſnould be thinned properly about three or four inches 
alur dun, being careful to leave the frongett plants. 

Thi work may either be performed by hand, or with 
tie imatl hoe; the latter is the quickeit method, and by 
teirtiug the ground with the hoe, it is of great ſervice to 
the grovth of the plants; obſerving to thin them out to 
. about four inches diſtance, not leaving any two plants cloſe 

together. 
But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for thin- 
ning out by degrecs for ſallads, or other uſes, there ſhould 
be a crop {et apart, and reſerved unthinned for that pur- 
poſe ; but obſerving to thin them regularly as you draw 
them for uſe, leaving the mok promiling plants to ſtand to 


bulb, 


| Hamlarrh Parser, Scorzenera, and Sal/afv. 


The Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, ſcorzonera, 
and foltaty, mult now be carefully cleaned; and the 
plants ſhould be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diſtances, 
that their rcots may have room to fwell, Leave theie 
plants about fix or ſeven inches diſtance from one an- 
other. f 

The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy ſhould now be ſown 
for the winter crop. Sow them in the ſirſt or ſecond weck 
of this month, in an open ſpot of ground, each fort ſepa- 
rate, and rake them in. 

Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
ſeed, bciore they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoie that are 
fown now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent 
order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till 
ſpring following. | | 


vert and Cabbages, 


Tranſplant fpring-fowed cabbage and Savoy plants for 
autumn and winter uſe. 

Theſe may be planted between rows of early cauliflow- 
ers, or between wide rows of garden beans, or French 
beans ; that 1s, if there be no other ground at liberty. 

Eut where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 
crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe kind of 
Plants into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plant them out, 
if poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet and a halt 


aſunder, 
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aſunder, and abo two ſ-et diitance in the lines; ani as 
ſoon as they are plante 4. give each a little water 

Draw earth about tu tems of early cablnges. awl others; 
this is a [very nerd at work, for it will ſtrengthen the 


plum greatly, and wil alfo bring them forward in ther 
5 


Ta: earlieſt cahbiges will now be well advanced in 
grog h., a12ve formed colerable full hearts, and begin 0 
mn | the: iir inner leaves for caboaging ; tiey miy he greatly 
a ned and brought forward uy tying th. ir leuves together. 
Ge: tome {trons bats, or ſinafl ofier twi gs, and go over the 
plants row by row, and bet fach of the forwardelt, with 
full-{t hearts, as have begun to turn their leaves pretty 
much inward, be tied. In doi g this, obierve to gather 
a!! tie leaves up re zulor! „; ad tnen, with the bais, or 
a” ofter trie, tie cem together; but do not tie them too 
ſtr it, for tat won! d ocertion the dlauts to rot. 

This will bring the plants forwarler for ute ſooner by a 
weck or fortnight than they would naturally be of them- 


ſelves; and they ill be much whiter in the hcart, and 
more tender to ent. 


So ſagar loaf and other cibbage ſeed for coleworts, 
and young autumn cabbnges. 


Carly Cuuliflowers. 


Look over early cauliſlowers often, about the midile or 
latter end of the month; tome of the plants will then be- 
gin 10 thew Ur ſtower- heads iu the center; and as ſoon as 
the: appear, they ſhould be ſcreened irom the jun and wet, 
wich would change the colour irom a milk White to a 
vellow. 

I acretore, as ſoon as ever a Tower appears, let ſome of 
the large! le wes be b. oke down over it. This will anſwer 


the double purpoſe of ſhading the head from the fun, and 


defen ding it from Met; whe grebe the cauli flowers will be 


pre eoVed in their natural wniteneſs, and will be cloſe, firm, 
and vcautitul. 


Theſe plants thou! 2, 
tered ; 
hze. 


Bat previous to going this, you mu? form the earth 


hollow like a baion, round each plant, t eontain the water 
Wile Ziven do them. 


in very dry weather, be often wa- 
for this will cauſe the heals to grow to a larger 


Tr anſplanting 


— — 
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Tranſplanting Caulipoauers. 


Tranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young cauli- 
flower plants raiſed this {pring from ſeed. 

For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of the 
richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon tome good 
rotten dung, and tien dig the ground one ſpade deep; and 
as you go on, let the dung be regularly buried, 

The plants are to be ſet in this compartment at two 
feet, or two feet and a half each way afunder; and they 
muſt be watered as ſoon as they are planted. 

There may be {own, if you chooſe it, on the ſame ground 
between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of ſpinach. 


Sowing Cauliflower-ſced for a Michaelmas C rop. 


Sow cavliflower-ſeed : the plauts that are raiſed from tht. 
ſowing will come into uſe in October, and will be in high 
— the greateſt part of November, and ſometimes 
onger. 

This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas. 
cauliflowers. 

Obſerve, the ſeed for this crop muſt not be ſowed till about 
the 24th of this month; at which time prepare a three or 
tour feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free ſituation. Get 
ſome good iced of the laſt year's ſaving; ſow this equally, 
moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and ſprinkle 
the bed often in dry weather with water. 

When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch 
broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery- bed to 
attain ſtrength for final tranſplantation. See June and 
Fuly. | 


Braccol:. 


Broccoli- ſeeda, hoth of the purple and white kinds, muſt 
be ſown this month, for the ſecond principal crop, tor ute 
the following ſpring. | 

It will be adviſeable to ſow a little of this ſeed at two 
diferent times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- 
ply ; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the firit 
week in the month, and more about the twentieth ; the 
plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will produce their heads 

| in 
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in January, February, March and April, but in 
perfection the two laſt named months; and after the heads 
are gathered, the ſtalks of the purple fort will yield 
abundance of excellent ſprouts. 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be fown in a bed or border of rich 

earth, each kind ſeparate, and rake them in even. Theſe 
ſeeds ſhould not be ſown under a wall, &c. for that fitua- 
tion would draw the plants up weak, and long ſhanked. 

But let it be obſerved, if it is required to have broccoli 
produce heads before Chriſtmas, that is in October, No- + 
vember, and December ; you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of each 
kind in March, or beginning or middle of April; 
which ſee. 

Bore-cole. 


Sow bore-cole, otherwiſe brown cole, for next winter 
and ſpring uſe, | 

This is a uſeful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and 
very well worth raiſing in every ki:chen-garden, for the 
ſervice of a family. There are two forts, the brown and 
the green, neither of which form cloſe heads like the com- 

mon cabbage or ſavoy, but always remain open and looſe 
in the heart: but they have, nevertheleſs, great merit for 
their extreme hardineſs to endure cold, and excellence 
for winter and ſpring uſe. | 

Theſe plants run up with long ſtems, from two 
to three or four feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreadivg, 
buſhy head of thick curled leaves; and are ſo very hardy, 
that they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and in the 
months of February and March their long tems wil! be 
loaded, from the very bottom to the top, with fine young 
ſprouts ; all of which, as well as the principal head at 
top, will boil remarkably green and tender. 

The feed muſt be ſowed the firſt week in the month; but 
to have the plants run up tall and and ſtrong, with large 
full heads, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in March or April, as 
directed in thoſe months. Sow it in an open {pot of good 
ground, and rake it in. 


In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 
watering. 

The plants will be large enough to plant out, in about 
ſix weeks after the ſeed is ſown ; but when they have two 
or three leaves, it is eligible to thin, and prick out a 
quantity from the ſeed-bed four inches diftance, that the 
whole may obtain proper _ for final planting. 


Savas. 
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Sau and plant Sawnys. 


Sow ſavoy- ſeed tor a latter crop ; the true green ſavoy 
is the beſt ſort to ſow now, for it is the hardieſt to ſtand 
the winter. | 

T his ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will 
come in very well for a late crop ; but to have a good crop 
of full-headed plants, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month ; the plants will ſoon 
come up, and will be fit to tranſplant in the end of June, 
July, and beginning of Auguſt. 

Tie plants raifed from this ſowing will be tolerably 
well cadboged by November, and will coatinue good till 
March. 

Plant out ſome early - ſowed ſavoys, two feet and a half 
diſtance. 


Planting Beans. 


Plant more garden beans tor latter crops, in July, Au- 

|, and September. 

The Windior, Teker, and Sandwich kinds, will vet ſuc- 
ceed tolerably well ; and the long pods and white bloflom 
beans are alſo very proper to plant any time this month. 

But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans are de- 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome leed put 
into the ground at three different tunes this month, allowing 
ten or twee days between each planting ; and at this ſea- 
ſon it will be of advantage to allow them a ſituation where 
the ground is moiſteſt, it there is choice of foil ; planting 
them in rows a yard aſunder. | 

Hoe the ground between the rows of beans, that are al- 
ready up, and draw earth about their ſtems. 


Management of Beans id Blaſom. 


Now it wiil be proper to top ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of the pods, 

This ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, 
be particularly practiſed to the early crops, provided it was 
not done laſt month. 

By this practice the pods will ſet ſooner, and ſwell 
faſter, and be better nouriſhed, and come in almoſt a week 
ſooner than if the plants were permitted to run ; for having 
no top to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit, 

But let this be performed to beans in general now in 
bloſſom : obſerve to let the ſtems be firſt advanced to ſuch 
a due height, as to have a ſuſſicient quantity of pods: os 

early 
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early Mazagan bean may be tepped when about eighteen 
inches high, and the Jlargett forts ſhould be topped when 
from about two feet and a half to a yard, or three feet and 
a half high. 

But with reſpect, however, to the ſmall early beans, if 
you would have them come in as early as poſſible, you 


ſhould top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at bottom of 
the ſtalks begin to open. 


Sonving Peas. 

Sow likewiſe more peas : to have a regular ſupply, let 
ſome be ſown at leatt twice in this month; but where con- 
ſtant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, three or 
four ſowings will not be too often, and there will be the 
greater chance of ſucceſ, in this late ſowing. 

The beſt forts to tow now are the marro fats, alſo may 
ſow the green and white rouncivals, being fine large forts ; 
likewiſe any of the hottpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown 
any time in this month will ſometimes yicld tolerable. 
good crops. | 

This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well 
when ſown at this ſeaſon. Sow them in drills two feet 
and a half aſunder. 

Now hoe, and let ſome earth be drawn up about the 
ſtems of the crops of peas which were ſown in April, for 
this will — 2 the plants greatly. 

The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 
as direQted for the beans ; it will cauſe the pod; to {et and 
ſwell more freely, and will be fit to gather fooner, 


Sticking Peas. 


Continue alſo to place ſticks to rows of peas, according 
as the different ſorts require it, for them to climb upon, 
to ſupport them from the ground in an upright growth, 
Where this is intended, it ſhould always be done when 
the plants are ſix or ſeven inches high, or thereabout. 

There is a great advantage in allowing {licks of a proper 
height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 
thole peas that have ſticks, will yield above double the 
quantity of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the 


ound, 
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The ſticks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or ſive 
to ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 
ſorts of peas : the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with 
ſmall lateral branches, that the plants may readily take hold 
without falling on the ground ; and ſhould be prepared in 
a fanned manner, fo as the fide branches extend only the 
way of the rows. 

They ſhould be placed on the ſunny fide of the rows; at 
leaft towards the eaſt and mid-day ſun, for the ſun will na- 
turally incline the plants that way, and they will more 
readily catch the ſticks ; and the fticks ſhould be placed 
at ſuch diſtances as the branches of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but 
would be endleſs labour for large crops in fields, &c. for 
ſupply of the markets. | 


E adi . 


Sow endive for an early crop ; principally ſome of the 
white, and a ſmall portion of the green, and if required 
early, in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable to ſow 
ſome ſeed at two different times this month. 

But never depend on the ſowings of this month for a 
main crop, the plants being apt to run up ſoon to ſeed the 
ſame year; however, where a few early plants are re- 

uired, may ſow a little feed about the beginning cr mid- 
He of the month, and a more towards the latter end : 
the plants of the firſt ſowing will not continue fit for uſe 
long; but the ſecond ſowing will not run fo ſoon. 

But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and win- 
ter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end of 
June, and in July, 

This ſeed ſhould be ſowed in an open ſpot of rich earth ; 
it muſt not be ſown thick, and take great care to rake it 
evenly into the ground. | 

Sewing Pot-herbs, &c. | 

Parſley ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where it has been omit 
ted in the former months; but it will be proper to ſow it 
now, where the ſun has not great power. 

Sow more purſlane feed ; this ſhould be done in the be- 
ginning of this month, that there may be a due ſupply to 
— that which was ſown in April. This ſeed will now 


grow 
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grow freely, in a bed of light rich earth, in the op 
ground; rake the ſurface even, then draw ſhallow ds ills 
iix inches aſunder. Sow the ſeed moderately thick, and 
cover it about a quarter or half of an inch with earth ; 
or you may {ow it broad-caſt, and rake it in. 

Where coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now be 
proper to ſow a little more of the feed, for that wich is 
ion early is apt to run; ſow it in drills fix or ſcven 
inches aſunder. 

Sow chervil, where wanted, it will till tucceed ; let this 
feed be alio ſown in ſhallow drills, and cover it Iighily 
with earth, or ſowed broad-calt and raked in. 

The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, and macjoram, or any ocher 
ſweet harbs, may alſo (till be ſown ; but let this be done the 
begianing of the month, obſerving the ſame method of 
ſowing as directed in March and April. 


Propagating Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slips. 


Propagate aromatic plants by ſlips or cuttings ; moſt 
ſorts of them will ſtill ſucceed. 

The icrts proper to plant now are, ſage, ſavory, and 
hyſſop; marjoram, maſtich, and lavender; and the fli 
or cuttings of theſe forts will now grow very freely. 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch flips as have ſtrength, and 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; ſtrip of the under 
leaves, and twiſt the ſtalk a little towards the lower end; 
then plant them, each cutting about two thirds into the 
ground, and ſetting them five or iix inches apart. 

They muit be planted in a ſhady fituation ; and in dry 
weather ſhould be no and then moderately watered. 

Plant alto, where required, ſlips or cuttings of roſemary 
and rue, and wormwood. Jet the cuttings or flips of 
theſe plants be fix or cight inches in length ; and plant 
them fix inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, inſerting each 
cutting more than half way into the earth, 


M:; 


Mint may alſo be planted now, where new beds are 
wanted. 


Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either rooted young plants, 
or cuttings of the ftalis, as directed in the two laſt months; 
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they muſt be r in beds or borders, in rows fix inches 
aſunder, by four inches in the row, and give them ſome 
water to ſettle the earth well about their roots. 


Supperting Plants for Seed. 

Now ſapport the tems or ſtalks of ſuch plants as were 
planted for ted, 

The onion, and leeks, in particular, will now require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theie plants will be run up to a 
good height ; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the 
winds and heavy rains will break them down. 

The bet method of ſupporting the tems of theſe plants 
13 to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the 
rows of plants, placing the ſtakes about three yards aſun- 
der in the row: then let ſome long thin poles, or lines, be 
faſtened from ſake to ſtake on each fide of the talks. 

Support likewiſe, the ſtems of cabbages, ſavoys, and 
broccoli, which are for ſeed ; having ſome ſtout ſtakes, 
let one or two be driven into the ground, cloſe to every 
plant, and the principal ftems be tied ſecurely to them. 

Sewing Radijhes. 

Sow more radiſhes ; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 
this ſowing ; but ſow alfo ſome ſhort- tops and turnep radith : 
chuſe an open ſituation, ſow the ſeeds thin, and rake ut in 
properly. 

It is. proper to ſow three different times this month, to 
continue a proper ſucceſſion ; but muſt be often watered 
in dry weather, both before and after the plants are 
come up. 

Planting Radiſhes fer Seed, 


Tranſplant radiſhes for feed : this muſt be done when 
the roots are juſt in their prime; and the firſt and ſecond 
week in the month is the moſt proper time to do it; and if 
it is ſhowery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 
ftraight, and with thort tops. 

Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the root, that 
is, if it is the common red or ſhort-topped radith ; thoſe that 
are of a clear pale red are in moſt eſteem, and particularly 
with the London gardeners, for market, as they generally 
eat more eriſp and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour; and 
when intended to fave ſeed of the falmon radiſh, although 


S 
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theſe will be naturally of a pale red, yet to preſerve the 
ſorts it will be proper to plant the paleit coloured roots, 

The — nate why we direct radiſhes intended tor 
ſeed to be traniplanted is, that we can readily judge of the 
goodneſs of the root, take only what are ot the right fort, 
and reject ſuch as are not. 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open ſpot ; the rows 
muſt be two or three feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be 
ſet about two feet from one another in the row ; let them 
be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the 
earth properly about them. They will ſhoot up ſtrong 
ſtalks, and ripen ſeed in September. 

Prick out Celery. | 

Prick out from the ſced- bed ſome of the celery plants 
which were ſown in March. 

Dig for this purpoſe one or more beds of light rich earth, 
about forty * broad; then draw out of the ſeed- bed 
ſome of the beſt plants, prick them in this, three inches 
aſunder in the row, and the rows five or fix inches diltance ; 
give them ſome water, and ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken root. 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five or 
fix Pane! till they will have gotten ſtrength; then let a 
quantity of the ſtrongeſt be tranſplanted into the trenckes 
where they are to remain to blanch. See June and July. 

Plant out celery in trenches of the earlict ſowing of Fe- 
bruary and March. See Tune. | 

| Soxwing Celery. 

Sow celery feed for a principal latter crop; this ſhould 
be done in the firſt or ſecond week of the month. 

Dig a bed of light rich earth, and lay the ſurface per- 
fectly level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake 
them in lightly with a very even hand. | 

In hot ſunay weather, thade the bed from the ſun every 
dav, from ten till three o'clock, till the plants appear; 
otherwiſe, this ſeed being very ſmall, the full fun would, 
in a manner, quite burn it up. 

Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed - 
every other evening with a light moderatc watering. 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out into 
trenches, in July, Auguſt, and September, and to take up 
_ 2 table from October till Chriſtmas, and for a ſpring 
apply. | 

M +4 Cardoons. 
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Cardoons. 


The cardocns, which were ſown in March or April, 
ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength by 
next month, when they ſhould be planted where they are to 
remain for landing up io blanch. 

_ Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or five 
inches diſtance; or ſome may be pricked that diſtance on 
a nurſery bed, to remaia till next month, when the whole 
mould be tranſplanted finally. 

| | Defroying Weeds. 

Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds among crops of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more detrimental to crops than the preſent. It ſhould, 
theretore, be one of the principal works in this ground to 
deſtroy them before they grow large. For weeds, when 
permitted to grow large, not only exhauſt the good- 
neſs of the und, and ruia the preſent crops, but 
are alſo a very diſagreeable fight, and require more than 
double labour to clear the ground of them. 

Pur, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrots, 
parſneps, lettuce, and all other ima!l crops that grow pretty 
cloſe, be timely cleared from weeds. That 1s, let the 
weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, or 
overtop the plants, which they would ſoon do when once 


they begin to run; and in that caſe would do much da- 
mage to the crops. 


Beſides, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large among. 
any ſmall crops, fo as to mix and entangle wich one ano- 


ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing 
or weeding them extremely tedious, and very troubleſome 


to perform. 

But weeds between rows of peas, beans, and kidney- 
beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers, and ſuch other crops 
as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more eaſy 
than to itop their progreſs, becauſe there is room between 
the plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an inftru- 


ment a perſon may go over a large piece of ground 
in 
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in a little time; therefore, he that would ſuffer weeds to 
grow among ſuch crops, would be much to blame. 


Watering new-planted Crops. 


Watering, in dry weather, is now a very needful work 
to all newly tranſplanted crops ; always giving a watering 
at planting, where water is conveniently ſituated, and the 
quantity of plants not too conſiderable to render the work 
very laborious and tedious; repeating the waterings till 
the plants take root and grow. 

This work proving fo very beneficial in accelerating the 
freſh rooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free growth 
from the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, where 
convenience of water and time permits. 


TAE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Wall Trees. 
U ALL-TREES will now, in general, begin to 


make ſtrong and and numerous ſhoots ; and they 
ſhou!d be regulated, and trained the right way, before they 
grow into confuſion. 

Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care na; and alſo plum and cherry -trees. 

Let all theſe trees be locked over ſome time this month, 
as early as poſſible, before they advance conſiderably into 
diſorder in their firſt ſhoots, and cleared from all ſuch of 
the new ſlioots as are uicleſs and ill placed; at the ſame” 
time let all the well-placed uſeful ſhoots be retained, and 


when of due length, trained in cloſe and regular to the wall. 


All fore-right, and other 1]-placed ſhoots, are uſeleſs, 
and muſt be diſplaced; theſe are ſuch as are produced 
either from the front of the branches, in a fore-right di- 
rection, or otherwiſe ſo irregularly fituated, as they cannot 
be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, and muſt 


now be cleared away. 

Likewiſe all very luxuriant ſhoots are for the general 
part to be * as of the uſeleſs kind; they being ſuch 
as are remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth 
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than the reſt, and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary in particular parts, to fill a vacancy 
or furniſh a future ſupply of wood; in which cafes only 
ſome occaſional ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and all 
the others of them cleared off quite cloſe. 

And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good and 
well-placed ſhoots are much too numerous and ſuperfluous, 
arifing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are 
abſolutely not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe if left 
till the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities, though good in 
themſelves, as they cannot with propriety be trained in, 
are uſelets, ſo ſhould be diſplaced ; and by thus clearing 
the tree early of unneceſſary young ſhoots, the regular 
figure of the tree 1s all along preicrved, and the fruit will 
receive all proper nouriſhment. 

But a full ſufficiency of the beſt ſide - ſnoots that are of a 
kind and moderate growth, and which are well fituated 
for laying in, mutt be left, as likewiſe the terminal ſhoots of 
each branch, and all trained in cloſe to the wall, in regular 
order. 

For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed ihoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 
rella cherry-trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for thele 
trees principrily produce their fruit upon the one year old 
ſhoots; that 1s, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, 

bear fruit next year. Therefore it 15 moſt neceſſary at this 
ſeaſon, to leave a ſuflicient quantity of the well-fituared 
and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 
chooſe from in the winter pruning, 

Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots now retained, 
when about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nail- 
ed up cloſe, and as regulariy as poſſible to the wall, and each 
at full length: they thould not, on any conſideration, be 
ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that will prove 
of worſe conſequence than may be generally thought. 


For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, it, by ſtopping 


their ſhooting in length, would cauſe them to produce 
from their ſides a number of uſeleſs thoots, one almoit from 
each eye; which would not only prove hurtful to the prin- 
cipal ſ.cots from whence they proceed; but would alto oc- 
cation io full a ſhade as to prevent the ſan and free aic from 
having due acceſs to the fruit, to promote its growth in a 

regular manner, for although a ſlight ſhade of leaves, &c. 

proves neceſſary in promoting the | 4x growth of all kinds 
of wall-truit ; yet a too ſhade of wood is —_ 


* 
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deſtructi ve, and contrary to the original intent of having 


wall-trees. 

With regard, however, to ſhortening the young ſhoots of 
theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be practiſed 
to particular ſhoots ; for inftance, if your tree be young, 
and you want to turniſh it with wood, or that there be any 
vacant ſpace in old trees, you may, in either caſe, ſhorten 
one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring ſhoots, 
contiguous to the place where wood is wanted, ſhortening 
them to three or four eyes, and they will ſoon after ſhoot 
out again, the ſame ſeaſon, perhaps, a ſhoot from each re- 
maining eye or bud. 

In the early ſummer dreſſing of wall-trees this month, 
when the firſt thoots do not exceed one, two or three inches 
long, molt of the requiſite pruning may be performed, by 
rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger and thumb, 
without the uſe of a knife ; but when more advanced, the 
knife only muſt be uſed. 


Apples, Sc. 


Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either againſt 
or eſpaliers, ſhould alſo be looked over ſome time to- 
wards the end ot this month: for theſe trees ſhould alſobe 
diveſted of all uſeleſs and ill growing ſhoots of the year, 
and the neceſſary regular ones trained. in. 

In this prunin theſe trecs, let all ſhoots produced 
fore-right from the front of the branches, be taken off 
cloſe; likewiie ſuch as riſe in parts of the trees, where 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be regularly trained in, 
ſould alio be taken away ; and the er this is done 
now the better. | 

But obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 
of the beſt-placed moderate growing ſide- ſhioots, but 
particularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently want- 
ed; but leave rather more than what may appear juſt ne- 
ceſſary, and a leading one to each branch; for it is 


_ eiſſennally eligible to retain a full ſupply of the beft re- 


gular-placed ſhoots at this time, to choofe from in the 
winter pruning; and what is not then wanted, can be 
eaſily cut away. 

Tine ithoots which are now left, muſt alſo, when of due 


length, be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier; and 


each thoot mult be laid in at its full length, for the reaſon 


befor e obſerved for the apricot and peach- trees, &c. Beſides, 
M 6 the 
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the apple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees, ſhould never be 
ſhortened, only in particular caſes, for the reaſons ex- 
plained in winter pruning of theſe trees. 
Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 
proper to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of the 
ear to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or 
in June, to promote their producing a ſupply of lateral 
ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to ſupply the vacant parts, 


Thin Apricots, Oc. 


Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where they are 
ſet too thick upon the trees. 

Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- 
plying with proper nouriſhment ; and if the whole or too 
many of them were to be left, they would ftarve one 
another, and the fruit in general, be ſmall and ill- 
flavoured, | 

Beſides, where there are too great a quantity of theſe ſorts 
of truit permitted to remain upon the trees, the ill-conſe- 

uence does not terminate altogether in the badnets of the 
Tut that year, but itextends to two or three years to come; 
tor the too great quantity of fruit would draw the whole 
nouriſhment to themſelves, inſomuch that the trees would 
not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bearing fruit next 
year; and it would alſo exhauſt the trees ſo much, that 
they could not regain ſtrength to produce any good wood 
before the ſecond year after; and it would probably be the 
third before a tolerable crop could be expected. 

Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced tco thick 
apon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 
quantity on each tree; and the {ſooner this is done the 
better it will be for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that is 
to remain upon them. 

This thinning ſhould be performed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by 
one; and fingle out, on each branch, the fruit that is pro- 
per to leave. The moſt promiſing and beſt ſhaped fruit 
muſt be left, having ſome regard alfo to thoſe that are 
beſt fituated on the branches. Each kind, according 
to its fize, muſt be left at ſuch diſtances, that every one 
may have ſufficient room to ſwell, and grow freely to its 


full bigneſs every way, without touching another, For in- 


» 
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ſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in pretty good condition for 
ſtrength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or branches to he 
of three different ſizes; that is, the ftrong, middling, and 
weakly ; the number of fruit to be lett upon each of theſe 
branches are: upon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches three 
or four of the faĩreſt and beſt placed fruit ; upon the mid- 

ling ſhoots no more than two or three, and only one or 
two upon the weaker branches. 

Remember, that if there be few er many upon the 
trees, to leave no two or more nearer together than 
within three, four, five, or ſix inches, according to their 
reſpective ſizes. | 

Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit 
mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are 
nearly obſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to 
due perfection. At the fame time, the trees wall ſhoot 
freely, and produce a ſufficient quantity of good wood to 
bear fruit next year. 

This ſhould be the method of thinning the common ſizes 
of theſe kinds of fruit; but the {mall kinds may be left 
cloſer, and a greater number of cach kind may be left upon 
the different branches. For inſtance, the early maſculine 
apricots, the nut meg peaches, and early nectarines, being 
ſmall varieties of theſe kinds, there may be left upon each 
oi the ſtrong thvots, about four or five of theſe fruit; and 
on a middle f:zed hoot three; and fo in proportion on the 
weaker ſhoots. 


The young fruit that are thinned off, are excellent for 
tarts, &c. particularly the apricots. 


Deſtroazing Snatls. 
Snails often make great havock among the choice 
kinds of wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted ; they 


particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach- 


trees, and will do miſchief to thoſe kinds of fruit, if not 
prevented. 


Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a morn- 
ing, and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain, at which 
times theſe creeping vermin come forth from their holes, 

to feed upon the fruit, and may then be readily taken and 
deſtroyed. | 
Cleaning the Fruit-tree Borders. 

The borders where wall and eſpalier- trees grow, ſhould 

be kept remarkably clear from weeds; for theſe not only 


appear 
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appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 
would promote ſnails, ſlugs, and iuch like creeping inſects, 
to the detriment of the Futr. 

Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe parts, 
and where there is room to admit of hoeing, let a ſharp 
hoe be applied to them in a dry ſunny day, by which you 
may ſoon ſtop their progreſs, and as ſoon as hoed, rake 
off all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving a clean ſmooth 
ſurface. 

Inſets hurtful to Fruit-trees. 

Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall-trees, let ſome 
means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe, and 
ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do conſiderable 
miſchief to the trees and fruit. 

When once theſe deſtructive ſmall vermin attack but 
one fingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 
over-run the whole if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil the young 
ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a turprifing rate; and when 
once the leaves of a tree are gone, there 15 but little good 
to be expected from the fruit that year. Therefore, as toon 
as inſects or blights appear upon any part of the trees, it is 
adviſeable both to prune away ſuch part of the ſhoots, and 
to pull off all the worſt leaves that are infeſted with them 
that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or much curled np; then 
ftrew ſome tobacco-duſt over all the branches and leaves; 
repenting it occaſionally, which will contribute conſider- 
ably towards deſtroying and preventing the vermin from 
maltiplying. 

Watering wall-trees, &c. thus infeſted with inſects, often 
proves beneficial, provided it is often repeated in dry hot 
weather, and the water thrown againſt the trees with ſome 
force. — 

Fumigating the trees with ſmoak of tobacco, as hinted in 
the work of laſt month, will alſo alift in deſtroying ſmall 
iufects. 

Engine for aratering the Branches of Trees. 

For the purpoſe of watering the branches of the above 
wall-trees, there is nothing ſo ufeful and convenient as a 
hand-watering engine. | 

By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to the 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet 
high; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieit, and moſt expeditious 

way 
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way of watering the branches of theſe trees, and this is alſo 
an effectual way of watering them; for the engine will throw 
the water with ſuch force againit the trees, as to diſplace 
caterpillars, and other infects, and will effectually clear the 
leaves and branches from duſt, cobwebs, and from any fort 
of filth they may have at any time contracted ; and if the 
waterings are repeated now and then, in very dry weather, 
but few inſe&s can breed upon the trees. So that where in- 
ſects any time appear, and if it be dry weather let the trees 
be well daſhed with water from the above engine, once 
every day or two for a week: it will greatly diminiſh their 
numbers, if not totally deſtroy them, provided it be done 
boſore the inſects have ſpread too far. 

This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in watering, 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young or 
old ſtandard trees, where any of the branches are attacked 
by inſects of any ſort. 

Theſe eugines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt are 
thoſe made of tin and copper, and may be bought at moſt 
of the tin-ſhops, &c. from about eight or ten ſhillings to 
one or two guineas, &c. according to the ſize. | 

Some ſorts are fixed in a large tin, or copper veſſel, for 
containing the water, and this ſometimes fitted on a ſmall 
wheel carriage, or placed on a garden water-barrow occa 
fionally, for the more ready moving it to different parts; 
other torts of a more ſimple conſtruction, that when uſed are 
placed in a large pail, or tub, filled with water; ſo holding 
the engine with one hand, and work it with the other. 

Watering new-flanted Trees. 

New-planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, ſhould in very dry weather be well wa- 
tered at the root about once a week ; it will alſo be of 
great ſervice to water the branches of the new-planted 
trees, now and then, in dry weather. 


Vines. 


Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and they will produce, be- 
fides bearing and other uſeful ſhoots, numbers that are al- 
together uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, and 
the ſooner the better. 

It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
o grapes; but it 1s in every one's power to give them great 
aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this early time; 
and where this work is executed in a timely and proper 

manner, 
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manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be brought to be 
large and handſome, and muck ſooner and better ripened 
thin what 15 commonly done. 

To do this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well cleared 
from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots of the year; and, at the ſame 
time, all the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed uſeful 
thoots, ſhould be nailed up regularly, and clole to the wall. 

This work fliould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 
tangle, or any way intericre with each other; for there is a 
great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both in 
affording an opportunity of performing the work with more 
expedition and reovliſity, and for the greater benefit of the 
trees and fruit; obſerving, that all the immediate bearing 
ſhoots which row diſcover the advancing young bunches 
of fruit upon them, muſt be left; and fuch other ſhoots as 
have ſtrength, and are very well ſituated for training in, 
for the purpoſe of bearing the next year, mull alſo be left 
in places where they are apparently wanted, and can poſ- 
fibly be trained in. But all weak ftraggling ſhoots, ſuch 
particularly as often riſe immediately from the old wood, 
are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, wherever they 
are pioduced; and even ſtrong ſhoots that are deftitute of 
fruit, and rife in places where they are evidently not want- 
ed, cr are not well placed for training in for the ſervice of 
next year, ſhould be diiplaced. 

When this is done, let all the bearing-ſhoots, and all 
others that are uieful, and left in right places, be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not tep 

any of the ſacots now, but let each be trained up at its 
full length for the prefent; and let every ſhoct be laid in 
ftra:ght, and clear of another, in a regular manner, ſo 
that all the branches and fruit may equally enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the fun and free air. 

After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part 
of the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as 
they are produced ; and by no means ſuffer thoſe ſmall 
ſhoots to remain, which commonly rite from the ſides of 
the fame ſummer's {hoots that are now laid in; but let 
theſe be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to ad- 
Vance. 

The early ſummer dreſſing of vines, in reſpect to prun- 
ing, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while 
the ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous; as the uſeleſs 


ſhoots 
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ſhoots may then, without a knife, be very expeditiouſly 
rubbed oft cloſe to the mother wood, 


V.neyards. 


The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now; 
and this ſhould be done ſome time between the middle and 
end of the month. | | 

All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others 
that are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another 
| year, mult now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 
takes. At the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from 
all uſeleſs wood: that is, all ſmall dangling ſhoots mult 
be cleared away, in every part where they appear; like- 

wiſe all fach ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and ate produced 
in places where they cannot be properly trained for the 
next year's uſe, muſt alſo be rubbed off cloſe ; then let the 
proper ſhoots be trained up in a _— manner, ſo that 
each may receive an equal benefit of fun and air; both of 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to promotes the growth of 
the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen the ſhoots which are for 
next year's ſervice. 

The vines after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
all ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this thould 
be duly practiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where ap- 
pear ; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would 
not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would 
alſo rob them, and the principal ſhoots, oi tome part of 
their nouriſhment, 

Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly 
clear from weeds. 

This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; for it 1s a great —— to the growth, and 
timely ripeniag of the fruit, to keep the ſuriace of the 
ground about the vines always clean; and where that is 
not duly obſerved, the grapes will never attain perfection, 
either as to ſize or flavour. 

Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day; and where a Dutch 
hoe can be uied, that inſtrument will make clean and ex- 


peditious work with the weeds. n 


Strawberry Plants in Bloom. 


The. firawberry plants will be in full bloſſom this 
mouth ; 
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month; therefore, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, 
an beds ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit to 

t. 

During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom the beds 
ſhould be watercd in dry weather about three times a week ; 
and they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each time, as will 
reachto the roots of the plants. 

This is very needful work in dry weather, and it ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very ſcant 
— 5 1 ſtrawberries, and theſe will be ſmall and not we 

e 


Examine new-grafted Trees. 


Examine the trees of all ſorts that were grafted this 
ſpring ; when the graft and the ſtock are well united, there 
is no farther occaſion for the clay. 

This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 
end of this month, at which time the clay ſhould be taken 
away ; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſwell ; then take them of 


entirely. 
New-budded Trees. 

Look alſo to new-budded trees; that is, let the trees 
which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked 
ey & why take off all ſhoots that riſe from the ſtock, near 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear ; and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe ; then the 


ſtocks having nothing to ſupply but the bud, it will cer- 
tainly ſhoot more vigorouſly, 


88 
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ONTINUE to defend the beds of the more curious 
and capital kinds of hyacinths, and tulips, now in 
flower, from the full ſun, heavy rains, cold nights, and 
all inclament weather; and alſo the choice kinds of ra- 
nunculuſes and anemones, which are now in bloom. 


If, 
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If, for the defence of the choiceft kinds of theſe flowers, 
were fixed hoop arches acroſs the beds the former month, 
let the mats or canvas be always ready for drawing over 
them when there is occaſion to ſhelter the plants. 

The mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when 
the ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and 
be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 
mutt alſo be drawn over the hoops, to defend the flowers 
from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time hap- 


n. 

* this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers 
is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 
fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks longer 
than if they were to be fully expoſed ; and they will alio 
be much finer. 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds for 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would 
hide and darken the flowers too much, draw them up 
weak, and render the bloom leſs brilliant. 

The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants, 
without weakening them, is this ; but ſhould have been 
done in April, 

On each fide of the bed, let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet dif. 
tance from one another; and let each ſtake ſtand three or 
four feet high ; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed acroſs the 
bed ; the coverings of mats or canvas are to be drawn over 
them occaſionally, and there will be air ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the flowers ſtrong, and their colours lively. 

Some perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, or 
ſhade, of hoops and mats, over theſe flowers, high enough 
to walk under; taking care that the mats come low 
enough on the iides, to keep off driving rain, and the 
mid-day ſun from darting upon the bloom. 

The beds of fine tulips and hyacinths, in particular, 
deſerve ſuch a frame as this conſtructed over them; the 
work is ſoon and eaſily done, and the expence of the ma- 
terials is but trifling, and no pains ſhould be ſpared to 
preſerve the beauty of the choiceft Kinds of theſe defirable 


flowers. 
Hyacinths paſt Flowering. 


When hyacinths are paſt lowering, and the leaves juſt 
| beginning. 
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beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but 
in particular the ſine double kinds. 

As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be ſpread 
to dry and harden; or, to effect this in a gradual man- 
ner, and to improve the roots more effectually for keep- 
ing, it is recommended that the roots be immediately 
committed to the ground again, not in the manner of 

lanting as before, but laid ſideways into a ridge of dry 
ight earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks and 
leaves out of the ground, an thus to remain two or three 
weeks ; in order, that as the hulbs at this period being 
very rcplate with humidity, the redundant moiſture may 
be gradually exhaled by the warmth of the ſun, which will 
be well efieted by that time the italks and leaves are per- 
ſectly decayed, and the bulbs will be dried and hardened 
properly for keeping without danger of rotting. 

The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 
roots, is this: | 
Let a bed wherein the hyaciaths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking 
all clods perfectly vl; then rake the 2arth up, frum each 
fide of the bed, to ar s the middle, ſo as to form an caſy 
Touring kind of ruige, lengthways of the bed. 

In tus ridge ol Cath the rogts are to he laid; oblſerv- 
ing that they are nat 2gw to be placed with their bottom 
gownwards, gut cach mal be laid firly on its fide, with 
the ſtalks and leaves banging down the tide of the ridge. 

In that poſition, lit them be jaid in tWo or three rows, 
on each ide the riuge, placing the roots about two inches 
aſunder in the row, and fee that ail the roots be equally 
covered with ihe carth, 

When the root: ve lain in this bed about a fortuight 
or twenty dais, chey will be thoronghly hardened and 
ripened, and mutt then be taken out of the ground in a 
dry day, the ſtalk and jeaves trimmed off, and well cleaned ; 
then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry thady place, and in tea 
or twelve days after put ap into boxes till September or 
October, then os again, 


Tulips done blowing. 
When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed- po be im- 


medlately ſeparated from the top of the flower-itaik ; for 
the 
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the fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen 
ſeeds, for theſe would draw nouriſhment and exhauſt the 
root. 

When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither and 
decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. 

Some of the early blowing kinds will be ready for this 
by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be 
taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take of 
all the looſe outer ſkins. 

Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, 
to harden a little; and after this, let them be put up in 
bags or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 

Bulbous Flaxwers in general done bl:wwing. 

Spring crocus-roots of all ſorts, and ſnow-drops, and all 
other bulbous flower-roots as have done blowing, ſhould 
alſo, where intended, be taken up when their leaves decay. 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to fuch as have ſtood 
unremoved two or three years, and increaſed into lar 
bunches, and that you defire to have the ſeveral kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handſome flowers ; for when the 
roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or off- ſets, are to 
be immediately ſeparated from the principal ones, and re- 
ferve only the largeſt roots by themſelves, to plant again 
in the proper places, to blow next year, and by the off- 
ſets you obtain a con ſiderable encreaſe. 

But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two or 
three years or more in the ground ; but the other larger 
kinds you ſhould not omit taking them up the third ſeaſon, 
becauſe they will then be grown into large cluſters ; and 


if permitted to remain longer in that condition, their 


flowers would be ſmall and of little worth. * 

The roots when taken up muſt be properly dried in the 
ſhade, and afterwards put up till planting tume, which is 
September, October, and November, or any time in open 
weather till February, 


Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 


The leaves of ſuch bulbs as blow in autumn, will, 
about the latter end of this month be decayed ; which, 
when it is intended to take up or tranſplant any of the ſorts, 
is the only proper time to remove them, and which may 
be done any time from about the end of May to the fame 

time 
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time in June, as the roots then do not grow, or draw 
nourihment from the ground. It is neceſſary that theſe 
bulbs be taken up every two or three years at leaſt, to 
ſeparate the increaſed off-fets from the main bulbs ; and by 
theſe oſf- ſets you gain an increaſe of roots, ſome of which 
will flower the following autumn, and moſt of them the 
next year; and by diveſting the main root of the off - ſets, 
it will conſequently flower much ſtronger. 

The colchicums and autumnal crocus, will be in con- 
dition for the above practice; that is, for removing or 
tranſplanting, by the end of the month or beginning of 
next; and allo the yellow autumnal narciſſus, and ſuch other 
_ flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin to 

y. 
They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſma!! 
off-ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they 
may then either be planted again immediately, or may be 
ſpread upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry: they may then 
be put up till the lait week in July, or the firſt week in 
Auguſt; when they are to be planted again, for lowering 
the ſame year, in Auguſt and September, &c. 


Reaſons for taking up bulbous Raets after floxwering. 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of 
any kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, 
it, beſides affording the opportunity of ſeparating the off- 
ſers for increaſe, prevents them receiving any damage, 
either by drought, or the vehement heat of the ſun, or by 
too much moiiture ; if it ſhould prove a wet ſummer ; + 
and which would ſometimes occaſion their growing at an 
undefireable ſeaſon ; and being thus taken up, and re- 
tained two, three, or four months out of the ground, they 
blow ftronger the future year. 

Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of the more 
curious bulbous roots once a year, in order to ſeparate the 
ſmall off- ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly 
tulips and hyacinths ; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, com- 
mon tulips, &c. and all other of the like common kinds of 
bulbs, may occafionally remain two or even three years 
without removal: it will, however, be proper to take u 
every ſort once in the above time; and there is no time ſo 
per as when the leaves and flower-ſtalks of the different 
inds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a ___ 

5 
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reſt; but, if permitted to remain three weeks or a month 
after that period, they would put out treſh fibres, and 
the roots would begin to form the bud for the next year's 
bloom ; and, if they were then to be taken up, it would, 
in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower: that is, 
they would not blow fo large, as if the roots were taken, 
up immediately at the decay ef the leaves. 


Carnations; 


Carnation-plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all the 
aſſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour. 

The ftalks now advance apace for flowering, and ſticks 
ſhould be placed for their tupport, — it was not 
done before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, 
and thruſt then down as cloſe as can be to the plant ; 
then let the flower-ſtalk be tied neatly to them in two 
or three different parts. 

Clear the plants alſo from decaved leaves, if there be 
any, and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, 
add a ſprinkling of fine freſh earth over it, bringing it 
cloſe up about the plants, and immediately give the whole 
a moderate watering. 

Obſerve, that in order to have large and handſome flow- 
ers, all buds which riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks below, 
ſhould now be takea off, leaving none but the top buds ; 
this is the method practiſed by floriſts. 


The pots ſhould now be placed where the mid-day ſun 


does not come; and in dry weather, they muſt be watered 
once in two days. 


Management of tender Annuals. 


Thecocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg-plants, 
and other curious annuals, mut now be removed, once 
more, into another new hot-bed. 


This is principally to be underſiood of ſuch of theſe 


kinds of plants as are intended to be drawn to a large 


ſize ; and in that caſe, they would now need the aſſiſtance 
of one more hot-bed. 

This kot-bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the ground. 
Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of 
the frame that is intended to be placed on the bed, and let 
the trench be dug out eighteen inches deep. 

Fill this trench with well - prepared hot dung, ſhaking it 

in 
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in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork ; and let 
the dung be raiſed fix inches higher than the level ground; 
ſo that the bed, from the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet thick of dung. 

As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
which will vring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be ready 
to receive the plants in five or fix days after it is made. 

'The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle fize, and the plants muſt be placed in 
them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 

Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 
of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom 
about three or four inches ; then take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, 
with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and 1 up 
the vacancy with freſh earth, within half an inch of the 
top of the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 

Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe 
together as can be. And let the cavities between the pots 
be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould be 
done according as the pots are placed upon the beds, bring- 
ing the earth up to the rims of them. 

When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving 
to tilt them up a little at the back of the frame every day, 
to let in freſh air to the plants. 

The plants muſt be ſhaded occanionally from the ſun for 
the firſt week or ten days ; let mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, and taken off about four in the 
afternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more and 
more ſun every day, till they are able to bear it fully, with- 
out ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c. 

Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and parti- 
cularly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
ſteam ; for if this is not obſerved, the team will deſtroy 
the leaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, make an 
aukward and unſightly appearance. g 

They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 
they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. 

Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, to give them full room to grow ; this ſhould be 
done in the manner as . 

ut 
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But where there is the conveniency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhou!d now be placed over 
this bed, and managed in the manner there directed. 

But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method. 

Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about 
four feet high ; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome 
auger-holes be bored, allowing fix inches between hole and 
hole. 

Then provide four iron, or wooden pins ; one for each 
poſt, and fit for the ſaid holes. 

Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
be placed in the holes of the poſts at a convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants 
railing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and fo proceed 
as the plants rile in height, ? 

Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame ; this may be very eafily done, 
by nailing ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the 

ame, 

Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawing 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where required, and 
where there is not the conveniency of a vlafs-caſe, as de- 
ſcribed below : and if they are well managed this way, 
they may be brought to a very handiome ſize. 


Claſi-caſes fir drawing Annuels, 


But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 
plants may till be brought to a greater perfection. 

The glaſs-cafes for this purpote are generally made about 
fix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may be con- 
venient ; the height muſt be five or fix feet in front, and 
ſeven or eight in the back. | 

The front muſt be of glaſs ſaſhes, perfectly upright, and 
face the ſouth ; the back may be either of wood or brick, 
and both ends may be of the ſame materials ; but would be 
better if glazed ; and the top muſt alſo be of glaſs ſathes, 
floping from the back to the front. 

Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there 
ſhould be a pit formed to make it in. Let the pit be 
_ almoſt the whole length, half a yard, or two feet deep, 

and from four to five or fix feet wide; this is to be 
hlled with hot-dung, or _ bark, Carrying it up 
ix 
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ſix inches higher than the ſurface of the floor or top of 
the pit; and if a dung bed, lay earth or back at top, fix 
Ä 69 he eat gan this, of 

e pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 
their rims in earth, La 05 hats wel = 5 the bed 
be made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion 
for earth upon ſuch beds to plunge the pots in. | 


Prick out tenc er Annuals which avere ſexen laſt Month. 


Where any of the above tender anaual plants, ſuch as 
combs, tricolors, &c. were fown lait — they ſhould 
now be pricked out. 
They muſt be pricked out on a hot-bed, obſerving the 
directed in the former months. 


Lei- tender, or Hardier anumal Flower plants. 


Plant out the leſs tender or hardier annuals into the na- 
tural ground; this may be done any time after the middle 
of the month, if the weather is ſettlod in tolerably warm, 
taking advantage of a moilt ſeaſon if rain happens. 

Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a flight 
hot-bed as there directed, will be arrived to a good ſize for 
planting out gowards the latter end of this month. 

The African and French marigold, and chryſanthemums, 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China-after, 
India pink, ten-week ſtocks, and the common kinds of bal- 
ſams, capſicums, and mignionette ; likewiſe perſicaria, and 
the tree and purple amaranthuſes; icabiouſes, egg-plant, 
love-apples, and Chineſe hollyhocks, &c. 

All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 
and other parts of the pleaſure-garden, and they will make 
an agreeable appeazance in two months time. 

Let them be planted out in a ſhowery or moi? time; 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beft 
time of the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove 
them in dry het weather; for if that was done, not one 
plant in ten would ſucceed well, 

Take particalir care in planting them, to mix the dis- 
ferent ſorts 11 a proper manner, fo Ut there may be a 
variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are 

!anted, let them all be moderately watered. 

IF the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be re- 
el, at leaſt once every other evening, till the plants 
ha e taken root. 

But 
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But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or eiſewhere, it may 
now be done the beginning of this; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
or more hardy, may at once be planted out for good in the 
borders, &c. or otherwiſe prick the whole firſt out from the 
ſeed - bed into a nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common 
ground, there to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, 
and then to be planted out for good in the borders. 
The nurſery-beds, in which to prick theſe plaats now 

from the ſeed- ſhould be about forty —— wade ; 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put ia the plants about four 
or five inches diſtant each way, and water them. i 

Then; if dry weather, it would be a great advantage t) 
place ſome hovps acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn 
over them occaſionally, to ſhade the plants from the mid- 
day fun, till they are rcoted; and the mats may alſo be 
uſed in cold nights to ſhelter the plants. 

There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe 
plants out timeouſly in this manner from the ſecd-bed, 
hecauſe they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded 
from the ſcorching ſua till they have taken good root and 
acquired ſtrength; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered 
in cold nights till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees 
to bear the open air fully, night and day. 

They will have acquired that hardineſs and ſtrength in 
about four or five weeks after they are pricked out ; the 
Plants muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, 
which will readily hang about their roots, and be planted 
carefully, with the balls entire, into the places where 
they are to remain. | 


Scxvins Hardier Aunualt. 


The ſeed of ten eck ſtocks, mignionette, China aſter, 
and Indian pink may 1:1! be fown. You may allo, where 
omitted in the two laſt months, ftill ſow the ſeeds of 
African and French marigold, balſams, chrvianthemums, 
and any other annuals of this claſs; but this ſhould be 
done the hrſt or ſecond week in the month. | 

Theſe feeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed 
with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will grow freely, 

though they will now ſucceed without any ſhelter. But if 
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ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, it will bring the plants on for- 
warder, fo as they will flower a fortnight or three weeks 
looner. 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in july and Auguſt, and 
continue till the cold weather deſtroys them. 


Sow Sreds of hard; Annuals. 


Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders ; 
there are ſeveral! ſorts that will ſtill ſucceed. 

Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 
white and purple candy-tuft ; Lobel's catchfly, and dwarf 
lychnis; dwarf poppy, and Virgin ſtock ; Venus navel- 
wort, and Venus looking-glaſs; mails and caterpillars ; 
the ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun-flower ; lavatera 
and oriental wallow, may alſo be fown now: likewiſe naſ- 
turtiums, and convolvulus major and minor, the Tangier 
and ſweet-icented peas, and any other of the tribe of hardy 
annuals. Sce the catalogpe. 

All theſe muſt be fown in ſmall patches, &c. in the bor- 
ders, and other places where you would have them flower, 
directed in the two former months; for none of theſe ſorts 
ſucceed ſo well by tranſplanting. 

Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
ſoriakled with water in dry weather; and where this is 
duly performed, the plants will come up ſtrong, and will 
produce their flowers in June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember. | 

The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſticks 
placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to run. 

The forts which require this are, naſturtiums, and con- 
volvulus major, and the ſweet-ſcented. and 'Faugier peas, 
and the like forts, 

Auriculas. 

Take care of the auricula plants in pots, when they 
are paſt flowering. ; 

Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them in 
the full air upon a clean level ſpot, where the plants can 
enjoy the morning-ſun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, but 
not longer; there let them remain till the latter end of 
Auguſt, or till September. | 

Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand, per- 
ſectly clear from weeds ; and where decayed leaves ap- 
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pear on the plants, let them be immediately taken off; 
and in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with water. 

Off ſets of auriculas may be now detached and planted 
in a ſhady border till autumn, then trantplanted in pots, 
&c. See April. 

Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſcedling auriculas and i, 
Iyanthuſes, to a ſhady place, provided it was not done be- 
fore; the place muſt be open to the morning- ſun only. 

They mutt he often ſprinkled with water in dry weather, 
and kept very tree from weeds. 


Care of Seedling Bulbs. 


The ſeedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened from the 
mid-day ſun, when ſcorching-hot. 


Prepagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, Cc. 


Now propagate perennial fibrous- rooted plants, by cut- 
tings of the young {Uower-ſtalks. | 
The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other fach like 


| | wary which rife with ſtrong firm flower-ſtems, will grow 
e 


ly this way; they will be of a proper growth for this 
purpoſe ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, and 
moiſt weather is the beſt time to plant them; and the 
method is this: 

Let ſome of the young flower-ſtalks be cut off cloſe, and 
divide them into proper lengths; each length mutt have 
three or four joints: and they are to be planted in a ſhady 
border of rich light earth. 

They mutt be plantcd about four inches aſunder; and 
two joints of the cutting is to be put into the ground, and 


tze reſt left out. Clote the earth well about them, and 


then let the whole have a moderate watering ; and, if 
covered down with hand-glaſſes, it will greatiy forward 
their rooting. 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted peren- 
nial plants that mey be increaſed by this method; ſuch 
as lychnidea, double rockets, and many others. 


Double u all- foawert. 


Propagate double Wall- flowers, by flips of the young 
ſhoots of the head ; the plants raiſed by this method will 
retain tne double property and colour of the lowers, in all 
reſpects the fame as the parent plant, from which they were 
lipped. 

N 4 | Chooſe 
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Chooſe for this method of propagation, ſuch ſlips of the 


young ſhoots as are of a ſomewhat robuſt growth, from 
three or four to five or fix inches long; and let them be 
flipped off carefully from the mother-plant, in a moiſt or 
cloudy day ; taking them off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed. 

Take off the leaves at the bottom of the flips, rather 


more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, or 


four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length of the 
flip. Twiſt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and then plant 


They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four or 
ũ ve inches aſunder, and put into the earth up to the leaves, 


and then give them ſome water. 


Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, 
with moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted b 
the end of September, when they may be taken up, wit 
balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots; in order 
to be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevere froſts in winter. 

The wall flowers which were raiſed laſt year from Tecd, 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will prcbably be 
double; for it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has been 
ſaved from the fineſt ſingle flowers, that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, or th-reabouts, will come 
double ; and at other times not one in a hundred, and 
ſometimes in five hundred, or more, will prove multiple. 

Therefore, where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to pro- 
pagate that ſort, by flips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double wall-flowers 
from ſeed, the forifts are careful to fave the ſeed, it poſ- 
fit le, from ſuch fingle flywers as are fituared near double 
ones; though we do no- pretend to fay this has any parti- 
cular effect; however, it any of thoie fingle ones have 
five petals or flower-leaves, they are to be preferred as the 
beſt from which to ſave feed. 

The beginning of this month is 1 a preper time to 
ſow wall flower ized tor flowering next year. 

| Tubero/cs. 

Plant ſome tuberoſe-roots to blow in autumn. 

Get tome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 

lant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a hot- 


bed, plunging them in the earth to the ix rims. 
Keep 
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Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. 

Give very little water till the roots begin to paſh, then 
let them be moderately watered, about three times a week ; 
and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal or 
free air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
the flower-ſtalks, as they riſe in height. 

Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 
raiſe the frame, as directed tor the tender annuals, that 
they may have room to {hoot without being drawn up 
weak. 

Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or ſtove, 
theſe plants may be brought to a very great perfection 
there, with very little trouble. 

The roots are io be planted in pots as above; and the 
pots are to be plunged to their rims in the baxgs-ted, wa- 
tering them as above- mentioned. 


Tranſplant Perinnial and Biernial Flower Plante. 


Tranfplant the perenzial and biennial flower plants 
which were fown in March; ſome forts will be grown to a 
Proper ſize to remove by the third or fourth week of the 
month. 

The wall-ſiowers, in particular, and ſtoclt July flowers, 
will be ready to tranſplaut by that time; and alio colum- 
bines, and fweet-willams, fingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe- 
campion, and catch-fly, and the pyramidal campanulas, 
or Canterbury-bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree- 
primroſe, fox-gloves, French hongyſuckles,. and holly- 
— and ſuch other forts as were ſown early in the 

ring. | | 
K They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
taey muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
gut for good. 

Dig tor this purpoſe a fpot of good clean ground, and 
divide it ito beds, three tcet and a half broad, and rake 
the ſurſace even. 


aged in the plants by line, ſix inches diſtance each 
way, each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are planted, 
let them be moderately watered, to ſettle the earth well 
about their roots. 


N 4 All 
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All theſe are to remain in the nurſery beds till Septem- 
ber or October, on lome til! ne ipring, thea te be plunted 
eat for god; they will all flower next year, ang make a 
ne 4p earance. 


$ ws Biennial and Poronnial ani F ioworejvedse 


Many forts of perennia! and biennia! fower-ſeeds may 
yet be fown ; but this ſhou!d be done fn the krft or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will come up ſtrong. 
aud attain a proper growth, to produce flowers abundantly 
the next ſummer. 

The {orts which will ſtill ſucceed, are the different forts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall-Howers, ſweert-williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſca- 
biouſes ; Canterbury or pyramidal bell Kowers may alſo 
be ſown now; likewiſe hollyhocks, and French honey- 
fuckles, and ſome other torts : chooſe a ſpot for theſe 
ſeeds, where the ground 1s light, and not much expoſed 
to the fun. Let this be neatly dug, and the earth well 
broken ; and then mark it out into as many beds or parts 
as there are kinds of ſeeds intended to be fown. 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſowed thereon as equally as 
poſſible, and raked in with an even hand, that I; plants 
„ regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. 

ut the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, ſo as 
to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up re- 
gularly, is his: 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked ; 
then divide it into tmall beds, forty inches wide; and with 
the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the depth of half an 
inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into the alley. When 
this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on the ſur- 
face; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw the carth, 
that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 

Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 
juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. 

Or they may be ſowed in flat allow drills, drawn with 
a ſmall hoe held with the edge horizontally, forming the 
drills the width of the hoe, and from about a quarter or 
half an inch to an inch deep, 2:cording to the fize of the 
different ſeeds, which ſow regularly along the bottom of 
the drills, and cor er them in evenly with the earth. 


Def rev 
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Deft,ay Weed:. 

Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear; they 
are pow of quick growth, and will get a head, if not 
diſturbed in due time. | 

They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 
ſyMered to grow in the conſpicuous part of the garden. 

Tnere fore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 
appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where there 
is room for the hoe let that inſtrument be uſed in dry days, 
and then let the borders, or other parts, be neatly raked, 


to draw the weeds and all other litter off to have a clean 
ſurface. 


Gra/; and Grave! Walks. 


Mow graſs walks and lawns, they will now require it 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the 
graſs ſhould be mown about once a week or fortnight. 

Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no fort of 
litter be jcen upon them; and when weeds appear, let 
them be immediutely picked out. | 

Theſe walks ſhould alfo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
Gone in general about twice a week; however, do not 
fail to roll them well always once in that time. 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt 
roller ; for this will make the body of the walk firm, and 
render the ſurface very cloie and ſmooth. 


Take Care of Flower Dorders. 


Let the borders next the main walks and lawns, be alſo 
* in perfect good order. 
hey ſhould be kept perfectly free from weeds; and all 
litter and irregularity proceeding from the plants, ſuch as 
decayed leaves, and ſhoots, &c. as advance in a ſtraggling 
manner, ſhould all be cleared away: and all the plants as 
advance to any conſiderable height, ſhuuld be kept in an 
upright poſition, by tying them up to ſtakes, and the tur- 
face of the borders ſhould be now and then raked ſmooth, 
which will give them a freſh and lively appearance. 
Support Floxeering Plants. 


New plant ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 
ſupport, There are many forts that will now need this 
| | N 5 alliance 3 
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aſüſtance; and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger and 
handſomer the plants will grow. 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks to the ſize and height of 
the different plants which are to be ſupported. 

In placing the Ricks, obſerve alwavs to thruſt them 
down on that fide of the plant where they can be leait 
ſeen ; for though the intent is to keep the plants perfectly 
vpright and firm m its place, yet, at the ſame time, the 
art is to hide, as mich as poſſible, the ſtick that ſup- 
ports them. 

The ſame care ſhould be taken in tying them up: the 
ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cluſe to the 
ſtick, and tied to it in different places; but let cach tying 
be done in a very neat manner, and nat in that very cate- 
zeſs and clumſy way too commonly practiſed. 

It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 
plants to ſecure them well from the power of che wind, 
and to train chem with #r:ight and upright ſtems; aud 
this, in particular, mould always be duly attended to. 


ThE NURS ER. 


HF great care of the nurſery new, is to defroy 
weeds in every part wherever they appear, and to 

give water duly to all ſuch plants as require it. 
The ſeed-bads of all young trees and ſnrubs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept — clear from weeds; and 


this maſt always be done by a very careful hand-wec ding. 
Watering $oedling Plantr, 


Obſerve at tlas. time, if the weather ſhould prove dry. 
the ſeed-beds. of evergreens and curious flowering ſhrubs 
and tre2s, in which the young plants are coming up this 

r. or that have juſt riſen, or expected to rue ſoon, &c. 
Rould be often refreſhed — — | _ 
In EYES beds, care not to do it too 


kaftily, for that would be apt to wach the earth away, 


| and expole the tender roots to the ſun, which would burn 
cem up. 


There - 
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Therefore, let the water be given frequent and mode - 
rate, which will be of great ſervice; and about three 


228 waterings a week, or every other evening, will 
ſufficĩent. 


Shade Seedlings. 


The tenderer ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedars, 
evpreſs, and many other ſorts, newly come up, or juſt 
riiing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their in- 
fant ſtate, that if now occaſionally ſhaded from the ſun in 
the middle of hot days, it will preve very beneficial to 
their growth. 


Water new Plantations. 


The plantations of ſmall young tender evergreens, and 
the more curious forts of lowering ſhrubs, &c. which were 
tranſplanted in March, and lait month, ſhould, if the 
weather now proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather ; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted, to the more cu- 
rious and valuable forts particularly: the waterings ſhould 
be performed once in hve or fix days, or a week, during 
any very dry time in this month; till they take good root, 
and ſhew ſigns of a tree growth. 

Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur- 
face of the ground, over the roots of ſome of the more 
curious or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this will be of 

| great ſervice in preventing the ſun from drying the earth 
too fait about them. And, where this is done in a proper 
manner, they will not need, at any time, to be watered 
oftener than once in fix or eight days, and that only till 
they have taken good root and begin to grow freely. 


Propagate Ewcrgreens, c. by Layers, 


About the latter end of this month, begin to propagate 
fach evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers, of the young 
ſhoots of the fame vear, which do not ſucceed by layers ct 
the older wood. | 

This method of laying the young wood is now princi- 
pally to be underitood of ſuch kinds as do not put ovt 
roots freely, from any but the young ſhoots of the ſame 
ſummer's growth; and in 13 forward ſhooting ſorts, 
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the fhoots will probably be grown to a proper ſize for that 
purpoſe by the latter end of this month ; though, ge- 
nerally, they will bz of a more eligible growth in June, 
XC. | 

However, at the proper time, when the young ſhoots 
are from fix or eight to den or twelve inches long, let ſome 
of the pliable branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
Young ſhoots, be brought down gently to the ground, and 
there faſtened ſecurely with ſtrong hooked pegs; then Ie 
the young ſhoots thereon be Javed into the earth, two or 
three inches deep, leaving about two or three inches of che 
top of each ſhoot out of the ground. 

A, ſoon as they are laved, give a moderate watering t 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thialy on the ſurtace. 

After this, let the earth be very moderately watered 18 
try weather, every five or fix days; and be ſure not to 
give too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot 
the tender roots, according as they break out. | 

Though this method of lau ing in the young wood 1s 
deſi gned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ſhrubs as do 
not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, vet it 
need not he confined to any particular forts : for there are 
many kinds that may be propagated by the ſame practice, 
and the trial may be made on any ſuch forts as you deſire 
to increaſe. 

The proper time to perform this work is from about 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, 
to the end of July, according as the ſhoots of the different 
forts of thrubs arrive to a proper growth for laying ; and 
will, many of them, he well routed, proper to be ſe- 
parated from the mother plant by the beginning of the 
tollowing October, 


New-graſted and budded Trees. 


Lock over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 
and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will 
be no mere occaſion for it; and at the fame time let the 
bar l! ves be leofenced. | 

Let no ſhoots remain that rife from the ſtocks below the 
grafts, but as ſoon as they appear, let them be immediately 
rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that the 
grafts may not be rubbed of nouriſſiment. 


Examine 
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Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer; 
all ſhoots from the flock mutt be conſtantly taken off as 
they are produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſhment 
trom the bud. 

All ſuckers from the roots hoth of young grafted and 
budded tree:, ſhould alſo be rooted wut. 


D- ro Weeds bet TLEON the R e Trees. 
7 | 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 
and ſhrubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremely 
clear from weeds. 

Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 
but wh-never they appcar between the rows of trees and 
cubs, there is nothing eaſter than deftroying them at a 
great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 


The GREEN HOusSs x. 


Bringing out the Green-hoaſe Plants. 


FROWARDS the middle and latter end of this month, 

if moderately ſettled warm weather, may begin to 
remove many of the more hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plants into the open air, 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum Pli- 
ni, may be fafely ventured abroad at that time; and alfo 
tie tree-wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large 
magnolia; candy-tuft-tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tutes, and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of 
the like hardier plants. 

The orange, —— and citron- trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
oat now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine 
ſettled weather; but if cold unſettled weather prevail, let 
them remain till the beginning of June. 

Let all the plants in general, when tirſt brought out of 
the green-honſe, be placed in a warm fituation, where 
the wind can have but little power ; and after they have 
ſtood there about ten or twelve days, they will be ſome- 
what hardened to the open air, and may then be 

removed 


— — — 
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removed to the places where they are to remain for the 
ſummer. 

Let every plant, a- ſnon as brought out fer the ſummer 
ſenſon, be cleared from Cecayed legves and dead wood; 
a d let the whole plants be perfectly well cleaned from 
any kind of filth that part appear or. the leaves, branches, 
or flems, and water their heads ail over, as obſerved 


below. 


Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to fone little Eepth ; 
take out the lootened carth, and all vp the pots, c. with 
freih mould: this done, let the bee be medorntely was 
tered; and, at the fame tune, let the witer He given all 
over the heads of the plants; for this wii! gleanſe the 
leaves and branches thoroughly from cult, and will 

? * 
greatly refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantage, 
and make them aſſume a lively appearance. 


Alces, .. 


The American atoes, ſedums, Indian figs, and other 
hardyiſh kinds cf ſucculent plants of the grcen-houſe, 
may alſo be brought forth the end of this month, if the 
weather is ſettled in warm and dry, 

Where the leaves of any of theſe plants, are decayed, or 
decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut off cloſe 
with a ſharp knitc. 

So;fing into larger Pots. 

Any of the green houſe plants that want larger pots, 
may now be ſhifted into them any time this month; but 
the ſooner the better. 

Having the pots or tub», and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 


let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, according to the 
following method : 


Take each plant, intended for ſhifting, out of its pre- 
fent pot, or tub, with the ball of earth entire; then pare 
off ail the matted roots round the outſide and bottom of 
the ball; and alſo let ſome of the old earth be pulled awan, 
and immediately fer the plant in the new pot, and fill it up 
with the freſh compoſt, and give it ſome water. 

When the plants are ſet out for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady ſituation, there 
to remain for a month or fix weeks, and then to be remov- 


ed to the places allotted for them during the ſummer. 
The 
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The oranges, lemons, and citron- trees, which are not 
ſhifted this ſcaſon, ſlould now be treated in the following 
manner, provided it was not done in April. 

Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite 
to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way dawn round 
the fides. This done, take out all the looſened foil, and 
immediately fill up the tubs and pots with ſome gool 
earth; then give a moderate watering, and the work is 
finiſhed. 

Such a dreffing as this will now be a very great advan. 
tage to theſe kinds of plants, it will not only promote a 
healthful fᷣne green culour of the leaves, but will alio add 
new {trength and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 
them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce 
ſtrong and handſome mocts. 


Admit freſh Air. 


Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 
green-houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 
tree air to them every day, to harden them to it by de. 
— ſo that they may be able to bear it well when 

rought out. | | 

Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 
to their call extent; and towards the middle of the month 
bet them continue open alſo a-nights ; that is, when the air 
is perfectiy till and warm. | 


Vater the Plants. 


Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its kind, 
with a proper ſhare of water. 

The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the 

lants, will now require that article pretty often, 'The 

— pots, ar tubs, will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a mo- 
derate watering every two days. 

Some of the ſucculent plants require but very little wa. 
ter, but it will be proper to give them a moderate refreſh. 
ment now and then. | 


Propagate Green-boafs Plant: by Layers. 5 


Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propagated 
by layers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay —— 
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Myrtles will ſucceed very wel! this way, and alſo jaſ- 
mines, pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the 
ſhrubby kinds. 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſeme of the pliable bottom 
ſhoots ; let theſe be brought down gently; and making an 
opening in the earth of the pots, Kc. laying them therein, 
ſecuring them coun properly with hooked pegs, aud 
cover the body of the ſhoots three inches thick with carth, 
leaving three or four inches of the top out, in an up- 
rightiſh poſition, 

Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings of ſhort 
grais, or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſ ure; 
and do not forget to retieth the puts oiren with gentle 
waterings. 

Some of the plants thus le yed will be rooted by Michac!- 
mas; ſuch as are not, mult be permitted to remaii till near 
that time tweivemonth. 

But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out 
roots the ſme ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the follow- 
ing autumn "PAY 

The general method of propagating myrtles is, by cut- 
tings ; for which fee the work of June and Jug. 

Propagating by Cuttings, 

Many forts of green-houſe exotics may ſtill be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt year, ſuch as 
geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting them in pots; and if 
plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bed in the hot-houte, it will 
firike them in a ſhort time. 

Such as root reluctantly by cuttings, may, when — 7 
in the bark- bed, as above, be covered down cloſe with a 
hand-gla's, which will greatly forward the emiſſion of 
roots. 

Of Stocks whereon to bud Oranges, Oc. 


If the young orange-ſtocks which are raiſed from kernels 
fown in March, are come up about three or tour inches high, 
it will we proper to tranſplant them. 

They ſhould be planted fingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot-bed, either of dung or back, under 
a frame and glaſſes, 

Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them be 
ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. 

They muſt be duly watered about three times a wour: 

le 
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Give them alſo freſh air, bv raiſing the glaſſes every day. 

Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if 
dung hot- beds, but if back beds, no lining will be required. 

According as the plants rife in height, the frame mult 
be raiſed; and, provided there be a moderate warmth 
continued in the beds, and the pots kept moilt, the plants 
will, in three months, be advanced a foot and a half 
high. 

Inarching may {till be performed on orange and lemon- 
trees, where required ; and it may be done any time in the 
month, obſerving as directed in April and March, 


— . T— — — 


Tur Hor - Ho us. 


IRE S ſhould now be diſcontinued, but {til con- 

tinue a conitant bark-bed heat; and the principal 
care of the hot-houſe now is to keep the plaats clean, and 
to ſupply them duly with the two neceilary articles of 
water and freſh air, 


— 


Pine- Apples. 

The pine-apple plants in general, will now require a 
moderate refreſhment of water every four or five days; 
and either in a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, 
or about three or four in the afternoon is the beſt time of 
the day to do it. 

In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to 
apply it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities 
at any one time; for that would not only damp the heat of 
the bark, but would alto looſen the plants in their pots, 
chill the roots of them, and prove of very bad confe- 
quence. 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be conſider- 
ed, and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable 
ſhare of it, every warm ſunny day. 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o'clock ; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them fomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 
mut the glaſſes again about three or tour o'clock. 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to ſav, the crows 
and ſuckers of laſt yerr, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the former month, it ihould now be done, * 


—— — — — —' 
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T'he plan's muft be ſhaken out of the {mall pots carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, and having placed two or three 
inches depth of freth mould in the larger pots, plant them 
therein, one in each pot, 61! it up round the ball with more 
fr-th compoſt, and give directly a little water; but in Niulting 
theſe plants, oblerve, if any of them be fickly, let fuch 
be entirely cleared from the earth about it« roots, and pull 
off ſome of the lower leaves ; then trim the fibres quite 


cloſe, the hottom of the main root, and let the le 
plant waited ; which done, plant it into entire new 
earth, Ro 


The plants being all ſifted, let them be immedietely 
plunged into the bark-hed as before; but before you 
plunge them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the 
bottom, adding, at the lame tine, it net done in the two 
lait months, about ore thiud, but not let than cnc 
fourth part of new tan, miving both very well together, 
and then immediately plunge the nots to their rims, 

Theile ycurg plants muſt allo be duly refreſted with 
gentle waterings; ard let them have el air every warm 


Ad 
30 


General Care of all other Exitics in the Het hone, 


Continue a! the care of all ether plants in the hot- 
hon'e department, ſupply hem duly with proper water- 
ings; rd if avy want ſhifting into larger pcs, let it be 
done, keeping the whole clear irem decayed leaves, &c, 
cbicrving the fame gencral direCicns as in the t o Or three 
Jak months. 


Prepagating the Plants. 


You wy {'!]  »pagate by cuttings, chers, ſeeds, &c, 
ſuch plants as; 4. would inciczie, planting or ſewing 
then: in 30 5, an. plunge then. in che yark-bel. 

Likee cut; » of green-ncuſe exotics, or of any other 
curicus pants big planted w pots, and plunged in the 
bark-kcd n this Coparitment, it will ſoon flrike them. 


JUNE. 
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Vork to le dene in the Kren EN GARDEN. 


NM. lan- . 


H melon-plants, which are in frames, ſhould ſtill 
be carefully thaded in the middle of the diy; that 
is, when the tun ſhines vehemently, 

This hould now be particalarly practiſed, where there 
is but flender depth of earth upon the beds, or where 
the plants are ſituated very near the glaſſes; for if they were 
in that caſe expoſed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt to 
ſcorch the leaves, and woul.l alſo exhauſt the juices of the 
vine or ranaers, and that of the roots; whereby the young 
fruit, an even thoſe that are ſwelled to ſome thierable 
Axe, would for want of the proper nourichment, be greatly 
checked, and would thereby take an irregular growth, and 
become ſtinted and very ill ſhaped, | 

nerefore, let ſome thin mats, &c. be ſpread over the 
glaſſes every day, Wien the ſun thines fiercely ; but this 
nerd not be done before eleven o'clock, or thereabouts; 
and the mats m iy be taken off again avout two. 

In doing this work, obicrve to lay only the thickneſs 
of one fing!e mat over tie lights, or a thin mi of trawy 
litter, &c. for the plants mult not be darlgened by too full 
a ſhade; but a flight ſhide ia hot ſunny days will be of 
great ſervice, both to the plants and fruit. 

Let theſe plants have allo a large thare of freſh air every 
day, by raifing or tilting the lights a confiderable height 
at the back of the frame. 

Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo be 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants naw, but in particular to 
ſuch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 

epth of earth, or that the mould is of a lightiſh tem- 
perature. | 

In that cale the plants will, ia hot weather, require to 
be moderately watered about once a week; and, in doing 


this, 
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this, take care to give but very little water near the main 
{tem or head of the plants. 

But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches 
thicx of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require 
but moderate ſupplies of water, once in a week or fort- 
night, as you ſhall ſee occafion ; keeping the earth but 
very moderately moiſt, eipecially while the plants are 
about ſetting the general crop of fruit, as too much hu- 
midity would prevent its ſetting, making them turn yel- 
low and go of; but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and 
—— a little in growth, may water more freely; 
never, however, and. as much moiſture proves 
alſo hurtful to the roots and main ſtem of the plants, be- 
ing apt to make them rot and decay. 


Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. 


Bell- glaſi Mclons. 


The melon- plants which are growing under bell or hand. 
glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out 

Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care- 
fully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month ; and then, if warm fettled weather, the covering 
may be entirely laid aſide, except the weather ſhould prove 
very wet; in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed 
occa ſionally. 

There is nothing more pre judicial to theſe plants than 
too much wet, for this would not only chill the youn 
fruit, and prevent its fetting and ſwelling, but would alſo 
periſh many of the roois of the plants, 

Therefore, when the weather at any ume happen: to be 
very rainy, it would be proper to defend theie plants as 
much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by a 
covering of good chick mats, or canvaſs, ſupported upon 
houp arches fixed acro!s the bed. 


Oil Paper Frames For Melons. 


Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glifs 
melon ridges with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be dev - 
in the firſt or ſecond week of this month. ws 

nis 
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This kind of frame will be a great protection to the 
— and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ſhould 

appen about the time of ns ſetting; and it will alſo 
ſcreen the plants from the too great heat of the ſun. 

Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the ridges, as 
ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand or 
bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away before 
the trame is placed on the bed. 

By this method a good crop of meluns may be always 
obtained, provided the frames be properly contirudct d, 
and the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well oiled with lin- 
feed oil. 

Such perſons as are not provided with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, may, with the aflitance of theſe frames only, raiſe 
good melons, provided the plants be firit raiſed by towin 
the ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in March 
or April, as there directed, and planted out on a new hot. 
bed the beginning of May, and the papered frames imme- 
diately placed over the bed as ſoon as the plants are planted 
therein, and be covered with mats every night till the mĩd- 
dle or latter end of this month. 

But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 

laſſes, ſhould always place theſe over the plants when 
irt ridged out, and to remain till about the beginning or 
middle of this month, when the plants will have filled the 
glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the 
papered frame put on. 

Theſe frames are made of thin ſlips of wood, and are 
conitrutted in the manner and form of the ridge or roof 
of an houſe, or archways ; they ſhould be made firm but 
light. 

"Each frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, or there- 
abouts, and four feet and a half or five feet wide at bot- 
tom; narrowing gradually on both ſides to a iharp ridge 
at top, or formed in a rounding arched manner ; making 
the whole two feet and a half or a yard high ; in forming 
it, a bottom frame is conſtructed with two inch and a half 
wide flips of deal, framing it the above length and width; 
and then have either ſtraight inch-wide rafters, or hoop 
arches carried from both fides a foot aſunder, and upon 
theſe the paper is to be paſtede fit drawing pack-thread 
both ways, as dircaec below, tar the better tupport of the 
paper. 9 

On 
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On one ſide of the frame there ſhouid be two panne!s, 


made to open on hinges ; and each of thele pannels muſt 


be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. 

Theſe pannels are to be opened occaſionally, to examine 
the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about 
them; which is better chan to eke the frames off upon 
every occaſion. 

The frame being made according to the above dimen- 
ons, get ſome paper and paite upon it. The beſt ſort 
for this purpoſe is the large demy printing- paper, or thick 
writing paper, ſuch as is told for eight - pence cr ten-pence 
a quire ; and two quires of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt 
one of the above frames. 

But, before the paper is paſted on, there i.ovld be ſome 
ſmall twine, or n Crown at equal diſtances, 


along the frame, croſs-ways, the ſlips ot wood, draw- 


ing it frmly round them, ard then draw ſome more 
contrary ways acroſs that; this will ſupport the paper, when 
the wind at any time happens to bio ſtrong againſt it. 
Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the irame ; 
and when it is perf: &ly dry, then oil it in the following 


manner: get ſome IUinſecd oil, and a ſoft pliable bruth, 


ſuch as painters uſe ; dip the Lruſh in the oil, and b:uth 
the paper all over iightly with it. The oil will render 
the paper more traniparcnt, and make it proof againſt 
ruin, 

Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papere d. 
ſome time before they are to be uſed; for the oil thould 
be perfe&ti; well dried in the paper beiere the frames are 
placed out upon the ridges. 


Filling up the Alert betaveen the M. lon Ridges. 


The alleys, or ſpaces between the hand-glaſs melon 
ridges, ſhould, where there is plenty of any very mo- 
Ecrately warm dung, be new filled up, with that material 
and earth, if not done laſt month, in order that the roots 
of the plants may have ſull ſcope of ground to run in. 

Where theſe 114ges are mode all, or a great part above 
ground, the {paces or alleys betu cen them not belag above 
three or four feet wide, it is adviicable to fill them up equal 
with the beds, dung below, and earth at top, the begin- 
ning of this month; and it would be of great * 
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if a quantity of new and old dung together was uſed, juſt 
to produce a moderate warmth ; for this would throw a 
freth heat into the beds, which would very much promote 
the ſetting and ſwelling of the young fruit. 

Let the dung be firlt laid in, and tread it firmly down, 
raiſing it as high as the dung of the ridges; then lay 
the earth over that, railing the whole level with the ſurface 
of the ridges or beds. 


Cucumber in Frames. 


Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water. 

Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven 
or eight o'clock, or four or five in the evening, are the 
bet times of the day to it. 

Let the plants have air freely every day, by tilting up 
lights a condderable height at the back of the frame; but 
it will be aivicable to ſhut the lights down a-nights the 
greateſt part vi this month. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 


month, you may raiſc the frame high enough to let the 


plants run oat from under it, it it hall ſeem neceſſary; 
and may defend them on nights with mats. 


Cucumbers under Bell-glaſſos, c. 


The cucumber plants which are under hand or bell. 
| cmagy mud now be ſuffered to run freely from under 

m. 

Each glaſs ſnould be raiſed u or four ; 
and the — or runners of Gor Ye , malt be 2 
out with care and regularity. 

Let theſe plants be alſo duly aſſiſted, in dry weather, 
with water; they will require it moderately, about three 
times a week. 


Pickling Cucumbgrs. 


The cucumber plants which were fown the latter end 
of laſt month, in the natural ground, to 122 picklers, 
Kc. ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always be done 
when the rough leaf begias to advance in the heart of the 

lants. | 
K Ia doing this work, obſerve to lee in each hole, at 
lealt tvar of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than five 
| or 
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or ſix, which will be ſufficient: let the reſt be drawn out 
with care, and clear away all the weeds. 

Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, with- 
in a little of the ſeed- leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder 
at regular diſtances from one another, and immediately 
give each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the 
plants after this will get ſtrength, and grow away ſur- 
. prizingly. 

Let them be often refreſhed with water in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need a little every other day. 


Sexving and Planting Pickling Cucumbers. 


Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and 
the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 
crop of picklers, It you put the ſeed into the ground 
any time between the firſt and fifteenth day of the month, 
it will ſucceed ; but, however, where a main crop is de- 
pending, we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the 
month. | 

The plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and 
they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that month, and great part of September. 

We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling cucum- 
bers, that the kitchen gard-ners about London, in wet 
cold ſeaſons, often raiſe their plants on a flight hot-bed, 
fowing their ſced in the third week m May. And where 
that was praiſed, it is now time, in the firſt or ſecoad 
week in this month to tranſplant them ; which ſhould be 
done when the plants begin to put out their firſt rough 
leaves. 

Let the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 
month, | 


C elery . 


Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper 
ſize for this purpoſe by the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, when it ſhould-be planted ; and ſome of the ſe- 
cond ſowing ſhould be planted out towards the latter end 
of the month for a general crop. 

Chooſe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 
open ſituation ; the mark out the trenches by line, iy 
a toot 
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a foot wide ; and allow the ſpace of three feet between 
trench and trench, which will be fufficient for the early 
plantation. 

Dig each trench neatly, about fix or eight inches, or 2 
moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes out 

ually on each fide, then dig the bottom level; or firſt, 
if thought neceffary, in poor ground, lay the thickneſs of 
three inches of very rotten dung along in the bottom of 
each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying 
the dung equally, a moderate depth, then put in the plants, 

Plant them in one tingle row, juſt along the middle of 
each trench, allowing the diſtance of five inches, or there- 
about, between plant and plant in the row; as ſoon as 
they are planted, give them ſome water, and repeat it oc- 
caſionally till they have taken root. 

Theſe plants wilt, in about a month or fix weeks after 
they are planted out, require ta be moderately earthed 
up; and this is done in order to render the ftalks white 
and tender: the carthing thea muſt be performed in dry 
days; the earth muſt be broken ſmall, and take care to 
lay it gently to both ſides of the plants, and not to earth 
them too high at firſt, left you bury the hearts; this earth- 
ing ſhould, after you begin, be repeated every week or 
fortnight, or thereabouts, till the plants are ready for uſe. 
Sce Tuly, O.. 


| Endive. 


Tranſplant endive for blanching ; ſome of the firfl ſown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of the month. 

An open ſport of good ground muft be choſen for theſe 
plants; let it be nearly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake the 
turface ſmooth. 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
arc planted. 

But there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 
planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting 
out enough for a main crop: for the plants, if they wers 
fown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed be- 
tore they arrive to any tolerable ſtate of maturity. 

Sow endive- ſeed for a principal c 


| » aud to | 
thoſe which were ſown the former — * 
O The 
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The beſt endive to ſow for a full crop is the green curled 
ſort ; this ſort is not only the beſt for uſe, but the hardieſt, 
for it will endure wet and cold in winter better than any 
other kind. But you may likewiſe fow, as a variety for a 
a ſallad, ſome of the white curled fort. 

Likewiſe ſow ſome broad-leaved Batavia endive ; this is 
the beſt ſort for ſtewing; it grows very large, and, if tied 
up, will cabbage well, and be very white, and eats alto 
well in a fallad : but this fort is not hardy, for it {von rots 
in a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will kill it. 

Let all theſe forts of endive feed be fown in an open 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be 
proper to ſow ſome of this ſeed at two different times this 
month, the beginning, and towards the latter end, which 
1s the only way to have a regular ſupply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop, Ry 
ſow about the ſecond or third, and fourth week in the 
month; for that which is ſown earlier is very apt to run 
up for ſeed early in autumn, and before the plants arrive 
w full growth. 

Planting Lettuces. 


The lettuce plants, which were ſown in April and Mar, 
— be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good 
nd. 
| Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time; but where 
there is a neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, 
let the following method be practiſed. 

Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills, about a 
foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuctes in each 
drill, ſetting the plants alfo a foot from one another, and 
give them ſome water. | 

By placing theſe plants in drills, tkey can be more con- 
veniently watered ; and a ſmaller quantity will do than 
if planted on level ground, for the moiſture will be much 
longer retained ; this is therefore the belt method of plant- 
ing them at this ſeaſon. 

Sea Lettuce ed. 


Sow lettuce · ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table 


in Auguſt and September. | 
The beſt kinds to ſow now are the grand admirable, 


cos, Cilicia, Imperial, and brown Dutch lettuce, for au- 
ut 
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But it will be adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of theſe 
forts, and of any others that are approved of, and there 
will be a greater chance of having a conſtant ſupply ot 
good plants in variety, and regular ſueceſſion 

It will be neceſſary to ſow fome of each of theſe ſeeds 
twice this month, that is, let a little be ſown ſome time 
in the firit or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more between the 
eighteenth and tenty- fourth, or end of the month, 


Radiſhes. 


' Sow a ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort-top radiſh to draw 
next month, if a {ſupply of young ones are required dur- 
ing the ſummer ; obterve as in the laſt month, &c. 

Likewiſe may be ſowed now, ſome of the ſmall white 
turnep-radiſh, in an open fituation ; and towards the latter 
end of the month; you may l:kewife fow a moderate por- 
tion of the large black, or Spanith turnep-rooted radiſh, ta 
draw in Augult and September, 


Smal! Sallading. 


Sow creſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall ſallad ſeeds at 
leaſt once every week or fortnight. 

Theſe ſeeds mult now be ſown in a ſhady border, or 
otherwiſe ſhaded with mats in hot ſunny days ; and the 
place where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed in dry 
weather with water; and this ſhould be practiſed both be- 
fore and after the plants begin to appear. See Jui and 
Auguſt, 

Prick out Caulifliwers. 

The cauliflower-plants which were ſown in Mav, for the 
Michaelmas crop, thould, about the third week in this 
month, be pricked out in a nurſery bed of rich earth. 

Prepare for them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
open ſituation ; then put in the plants, three inches aſun- 
der, or thereabout, and give them a little water to ſettle 
the earth well about their roots. 

It will be proper to ſhade them from the hot ſun till they 
have taken good root, for this will be a great advantage ; 
and they muſt alſo be occaſionally watered, that is, it the 
weather ſhould prove dry. 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for 
good in the places where they are to remain to produce 
their heads, 


O 2 | Care 
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Care of early Cauliflenvers now arriving te Perfection. 


Continue to look over the plantations of early cauli- 
flowers now and then, in order to break down tome of 
the large leaves over the young heads, according as they 

pear. 

Theſe plants, which are ſtill advancing in growth, or 
part coming into flower, ſhould, in very dry weather, be 
well watercd, which will kcep the plants in a growing 
Rate, and produce very large 3 or heads, 

Make a — round each plant to contain the water. 

It they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
ene or two pots to each plant, fo as to moiſten the earth as 
far as their roots extend, they will want no more, and 
the baſous may be filled up again. 


To fave Caulifirwey-ſecd. 


To fave cauliflower-ſeed, ſhould now mark ſome of the 
earlieſt plants when in full perfection, with the largeit, 
white, and cloſet heads. wiich muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the ſame pace; they will Qoot 
op 1to ſced-ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen iced in 
September. Z 


Turneps. 


| Now ſow a full crop of turneps for autumn uſe. 

The ſeed may be ſown any time in this month; but ſome 
time between the tenth and twenty- fifth of the month is 
the beſt time to ſo the principal autumn crop. 

However, let the ſeed be ſown, if poſſible, in a drip- 
ping time; or, at leaſt, when there 15 a * of rain 
falling ſcen, or immediately after. Take good care to 
ſow this ſeed equally, and moderately thin, tread it down 
evenly, and ks or harrow it in immediately. | 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in May, and thin 
the plants in a regular manner. 

This work ſhould always be begun when the plants 
have gotten rough leaves, a little more than an inch 
broad ; for then the work can be performed with expe- 
dition and regularity, with greater advantage to the 
growth of the plants. : 

Leave the plants eight inches diſtant from one another, 
or thereabout. 
= Carrots 
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Carrots and Parſneps. 


The crops of carrots and parſneps now demand parti- 
cular care. 

They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let 
the plants, where they fland too thick, be thinned out to 
proper diſtances in due time; for it is a great advantage 
to theſe plants, to allow them timely room to grow. 


Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eipht 


inches diſtance between plant and plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 
diſtance above mentioned; but where the carrots are in- 
tended to be drawn while young, thin them only abou? 
four or five inches diſtance from one another at preient, 


and when arrived to about half aa inch fize, may thin 
thera by degrees for ule, | | 


Red Beet. 
The crop of red bee: ſhould be thinned and cleared 


from weeds. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants being ſometimes ſowed in 
drills, ten inches or a foot aſunder, and where that me- 
thod was practiſed, you can now readily clear out the 
weeds and thin the plants; gbierving to thin them to 
ten or twelve inches diſtance in the tows, fo that they 
may ſtand that diſtance every way from one another. 

Alſo where the feed was ſcun broed-cat, fo as the 
plants ſtand promiſcuouſly, ticy muſt likewiſe be cut ove 
to the above ditance, ay. 
ze. 


o 


tae icots ill grow to a large 


\ 


Ve and Groen Prot, 
White and green beet we (cultivated only for their 
leaves, which are uſed in ſoups; and ſometimes, when 
the leaves of the large white beet are grown to a large 
h7e, they are be fome firipped to the mid rib, which is 
alto pected and ſtewed, and eaten like aſparzagus. 
Thete plants muſt alto be allowe. good room to grow, 
for their leaves ſpread 2 great way; let them therefore be 
thinned to tis ſame diltance acviled for the red beet. 
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Onicns. 


Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, Tet them now be properly thinned. 

This may be performed either by ſmall hocing or hand; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious and eflactual me- 
thod for the benefit of the crops, being carefal v thin the 
plants with great regularity, leaving the moi promiſing 
thereof, from about three to four or five inches diſtance 
in thoſe defigned for the full crop; obſerving the Portu- 
gal onions require more room th: the other kinds. 

But loch crops as are intended to be culled out gra- 
dually for ufe while young, need not be thinned but mo- 
derately, or only juſt where they grow in cluſters; and 
aft-rwards in drawing tkem occahonally for uſe, thin them 
oF leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt plants to itand 
to dulb. 


Theſe plants ſhould be kept conſtantly very free from 


For the particular manner of cleaning and thinning theſe 
plants, fee the work of May. Ys 


Locks . 


Now tranſplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a 
proper ſize for this purpole by the third or fourth week in 
the month. | 

They muſt be planted in an open fpot of good ground, 


in rows, eight or nine inches aſunder, and about fix inches 
from one another in the row. 


Brc cali. 


Prick out from the ſeed-bed the young broccoli plants 
which were ſown in May. 

Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and 
rake the ſurface even; then put in the plants three or 
four inches aſunder every way, Water them immediately, 
and repeat it occaſionally in dry weather. 

Let them remain in this bed abont a month, or five or 
fix weeks, and then plant them out tor good. 

Sow more broccoli feed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week of the month; that is, if 
to ſucceed the plants of thot: fown in May; bur if none 

Was 
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was then ſown, it is moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome in the firſt 
week in this month. 

Theſe plants raiſed from this ſowing will produce good 
heads next February and March, &c. 


Bore-cole. 


The brown-cole, or bore-cole plants which were ſown 
in the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould now 
have a quantity thinned out from the ſeed bed, and pricked 
into a nurſery bed. Set theſe plants four inches aſunder 
each way; and there let them grow about a month or five 
weeks, by which time they will have acquired ſtrength, 
and mult then be planted out where they are to remain, 
the diſtance as below. 

Likewiſe let a quantity of the forward bore-cole plants 
which were raiſed in March or April, be planted out finally 
to remain, in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and water 
them. | 


Kianey-Beans. 


Plant another crop of kidney-beans ; they will ſucceed 

thoſe which were planted laſt month. 
Any of the dwarf kinds may ftill be planted any time 
in this month. But, in order to have a regular ſupply, 
it will be proper to plant a crop in the firſt week; and let 
ſome more be planted about the twentieth, and towards the 
latter end of the month. 

The climbing, or running kinds of kidney-beans of any 
forts, may alſo, where required, be planted now. 

The beſt kinds of runners to plant at this time are, the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to cat. 

Theſe ruaning kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt or 
fecond week of the month, if for a ful! crop ; though they 
will ſucceed any time in this month, but the fooner the 
better; and thoſe which are planted at this time will be- 
gin to bear ta july, but more abundantly in Auguſt, and 
will continue till October, provided the weather proves 
any thing mild till that ſeaſon. 

In planting the different Kinds of kidney-beans, do not 
fail to allow each fort room cnough ; that is, let drills be 
opened for the running kinds at ſcaſt three feet and a 

> 14 half, 
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halt, or four feet aſunder; and allow for the dwart kinds 
12 and a half, or a yard diſtance between drill and 

tt. 7 

In planting any kinds of kidney- beans, it will now be 
— 2 if the ground be very dry, to water the drill; well 

efcre you pat in the beans. This Huld not be emitted 
in a dry time, as it will promote the tree ſprouting ot tte 
beans, and they will rife ſooner and more regularly, 

Now draw tome earth to the ſtems of the kidney-beans 
which were planted lat month; for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth. 

Likewiſe place *:cks, or polcs, &c. to the running kinds 
of kidney-beans, which were planted the beginning of 
May ; and let this be done in proper time. 

This ould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to fend 
out their runner:, for they will then catch the fick; 
readily. 
| Afparagas. 


Aſparagus fti!l continues in perfection; obſerving to 
cut or gather the buds, as directed laſt month. 

But let it be remembered, it is adviſeable to terminate 
the general cutting for the year ſoon after the twentieth 
or twenty-fourth cf the month, otherwiſe it will weaken 
the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, the 
r20ts continue ſending ap new ſhoots, though every time 
ſmaller; and, it continued late in the ſeaſon, would greatly 
exhauſt themſelves, that the future produce next year, &c, 
weuld be diminiihed in proportion. 

Before the aſparagus run up to ſtalks, you ſhould now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work cannat 
he ſo readily done after the [talks have ſhct up to a great 
height. 

Great care ſnould now be taken to keep the aſparagus, 
planted laſt ſpring, perfectly clear from weeds. 

And the young plan's which were ſown in the ſpring 
Will now be up, and ſnould be carefully hand-weeged, 


Peas and Beans. 


Peas may ſtill be ſowed, and you may allo plant bean-. 
Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at tis 
ſeaſon, do not always ſucceed in bearing abundantly, xt 
will, however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth 
the trial, to put in a few of each, at two cr three dif- 


ferent 
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ferent times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
ſomewhat moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a 
tolerable crop from them in Auguſt and September, at 
which time they will be a rarity, 

The beſt beans to plant now, are the ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long pods, 
mumford, mazagan, and the like binde; I have gathered 
plentifully from theſe forts at Mich.clmas, 

But the large kinds of peas, fuch as marcowfats, &c. 
may ftiil be ſown ;; and it will be allo proper to ſow a few 
of the beſt kinds of hotſpur and dwarf pen. 

Obſerve, that if the weather and ground be very dry, 
it will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans in water for a 
ſew hours. Let the water be taken from a pond or river, 
and let the fee lie therein eight or ten hours; then ſow 
or plant them. 

Let theſe late crops be ſowrd and planted in the moiſteſt 
part of the ground, where convenient, hut not in a ſhady 
place, for in ſuch a ſituation the plants would draw wp, 
and come to nothing ; and remember to allow them ful 
c:ent room between the rows, tor much depends upon that 
at this time of ſowing. 

Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obſerving 
tie roles mentioned laſt month. 


-»* 


Sawoys ard Call ages. 


Now is the time to plant a full crop of iaroys and cab- 
bages for autumn and winter ſervice. 

Likewiſe plant out the red cabbages which were ſown 
in the ſpring, and they will he cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all theſe rings, take opportunity of 
moiſt or ſhowery weather, if poſſible, whica will be of 
coniderable advantage; planting them in rows tuo feet: 
and a halt aſander, by twe feet diflance in cach row; ard. 
if dry weather, give water at planting, &c. 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from 
other crops, or where there u a neceility of making the 
moit of every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant 
the ſavoy Ss cabbage plants between rows of forward 
| beans, and early cauliflowers, or ſuch like crops as 
ſtand diſtant in rows, and are ſoon to come of the 
eround, 


© 3 Soxving 
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Sewing Cabbage ani Colegverta. 


You may now iow cabbage-feed, cf the ſugar-loaf, 
Yorkſhire, and other quick-keading forts : the plants from 
this ſowing will produce fine young heads in September, 
October, November, and December. 

Sow alſo, about the middle of the month, ſome of the 
above cabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn cole- 
Worts. 


Plant Prt-herbs, and other Ar:matic Plants. 


Plant out from the ſeed-bed, the young thy me, ſavory, 
ſweet marjoram, and hviſop. 

The plants will he ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week tn the worth; but let it be done, if poltble, 
in a ſhowery time. Prepare fome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; raxe the ſur face ſmooth, and 
then put in che plants. 

Plant them by line ; ſetting them ſix or eight inches 
aſunder every way, and water them. 

Or ſome ct theſe plants may be occatoniily planted in 
edrings, along the fidges of any particular beas or borders, &c. 

ut when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, fo.y 
te iced in that order in the fpring ; ſowing it in ſmall 
drills, and io permitting the plants to remain where thus 
fow:1. 

Plant out alſo the borage. burnet, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phyſical herbs 
that were ſown in the ſpring or laſt autumn. 

Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every way. 

But the borage ſacceeds beſt without tranſplanting : only 
obſerving to thin the plants to about a foot diſtance every 
way; and the marigolds may 2tfo be treated in the fame 
manner; but theſe will tuccecd well enough either Way. 

Plant, where wanted, ſlips of ſage; take the youhg 
ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably well, 
any time in this month; plant them in a ſhady border. 

The ſlips or cuttings of thyme, ſavory, and hyifop, may 
alſe till be planted where required; allo cuttings of mint. 

Likeviſe plant, where required, flips, or cuttings of 


lavender, and Iavender-cotron, rue, roicmary ; and the 


like kinds of plants. | 
Let che above flips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
fituation ; and, ia dry weather, let thew bs now and then 
moderately 


tos e 
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moderately watered: if this is done not one in ten will 
fail, | 


Gather Mint and other Herbs, Sc. 


Gather mint towards the end of this month, for drying, 
provided the plants are nearly of full growth, and hegin- 
ning to flower; and alſo for that purpoſe, gather all ſuch 
kinds of phyſical plants as are now in flower. 

Theſe forts of plants ould be generally gathered when 
they begin to flower ; for they are then in the greateſt 
perfection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes. 

They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or bung up in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the 
ſun, where they may dry gently. Never lay theſe herbs 
in the ſun to dry ; for that would exhauſt them too much, 
and rewer them uſeleſs. 

Cut pepper-mint for diſtilling ; and alſo ſpear-mint, 
penuy-roval, and the like kinds. 

Theſe and all other plants that are intended to be diſ- 
tilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpote, when they 
are arrived almoſt to full growth, and beginning to flower, 
as juit above obſerved; therefore, if they do not begin 
to flower this month, defer cutting them till next. 

But be ture to cut them in a dry day ; and let the plants 
de alſo thoroughly dry. 


Caphcam:, Lowe- Apples, and Bat, 


Plant out caphcums, love-apples, and bafil, if not done 
laſt month; fee the methods there directed; and chooſe 
ſaower; weather for planting them. 


Watering in general. 
Water, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants 
which have been lately planted out: this ſhould be duly 


performed till the plants have taken root. 


S-orzonera, Saliafy, and Hamburgh Parſſey. 
Thin and clear from weeds, the crops of ſcorzonera, 


ſalſaty, %irrets, and large- rooted parſley ; which perform 


by hoe, cutting out the plants fix inches diſtance ; and 


cut up all weeds. 
Garlick and Shallots. 
Garlick and ſhallots, if required for early uſe, ſome 
may be taken up, See July, &c, 
Q 6 Cardoons, 
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Car docs. 


Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to re- 
main to blanch. 

Theſe plants mult be allowed a confiderable ſpace of 
room to grow, and in order that they may be conve- 
nienily earthed up to the proper height. 

Chooſe a ipot of the beit ground for them, in a free 
fituation, and let this be very well dug; then put in the 
plants in rows, allowing a yard and a half between the 
rows ; and fet the plants three feet and a half from one 
another in the row. You ma; either plant them on level 
ground, or mav make mallo holes like a baſon, in the 
places where the plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance 
above-mentioned ; and ſo put one plant in each hole. 

Let them be watered as ioon as planted, and at times, 
till they have taken root. | 

Ihe reaſon for ſetting the above plants at ſo greot a 
diſtance from one another, is, as betore ſaid, in order 
that you may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of 
earth between them, to land them up to a due height for 
blanching : for when the plants arrive at their full growth, 
are between three and four feet high, and they ſhould bo 
carthed up almoſt to thelr tops, firſt tying the leaves ot 
each plant cloſe together with hay or ſtrax-bands. 

But for the method of earthing them, ſee the work of 
September and October, 

Theſe plants are a ſpecies of artichoke. {Cynara ) their 
leives being very like them; but it is the ſtalks of the 
leaves only of the cardoons that are uied; which is prin- 
cipally in ſoup and for ſtewing, but they mult firtt be ren- 
dered perfectly white and tender, by landing up as abo e- 
menticned, otherwiſe would be intolerably bitter. 


Radifſhes and Spinach, 


Radiſhes and ſpinach may ſtill be ſowed at two or three 
different times this month, if a conſtant ſupply of theſe 
plants are required : choole an open ſpace of ground, and 
as toon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each kind ſeparate, tread 
them down, and rake them in evenly. 

Thin and weed the crops of radiſhes and ſpinach, which 
were lowed lait month. 1 

¹ R 
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Apricat-trecr, Oe. 


HERE the apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 
were not looked over, and put into proper order 
Liit month, it mutt now be done. 

This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 
and followed with tHe utmoit diligence till the whole is 
completed; for where theſe trees are ſuffered to remain 
lung in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 
into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove detrimental, 
in a great degree, to the trees, but wonld allo very much 
retard the growth and ri hening of thele kinds of fruit. 

Therefore, let theſe wall-trees be now, in general, gone 
over; taking good care to clear away all the ii!-grown and 
i/!-nlaced ſhoots; for this will not only firengthen but 
maxe more room, to train the uſc ful mots ta a proper 
manner to the wall. 

That is, let all ſuch Hhoots as are very Iuxzuriant in their 
growth, be, in general, diſplaced; and allo, all the fore- 
right ſhoots; and all fich as are not well placed for train- 
ing in, mutt likeviſe be taken off. 

Let them be taken off quite cloſe to the place from 
waence they are produced. 

Bat obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe trecs, a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of the beft ſhoots tor the purpoic of bear- 
ing next year; that is, leave all the regular and moderate 
growing tide and terminal ſhcots, that are any wars well 
lituated, and can he convermeatly laid ia; and, at the fame 
time, let them ail be laid in cloſe to the wall, in a neat 
manner, 

Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots, for the reaſon men- 
tioned la month; but lay them in large and ſmall, at the ir 
full length, except occaſional), mortening any particular 
{hoot in a vacancy, to gain more wood. 

Let tae ſhoots, in genera}, be lid, or nailed in, as re- 
gularly as can be; and take particular care to train them in 
ſuch a manner as the leaves may atiord a mederate ſhade, 
in hot ſunay days, to the frait: for all kinds of wall-truit 
thrive much the beſt under a ſlight couverture of leaves : 
tie leaves will alſo thelter the fruit ſomewhat from the cold 
night air. 

Thinning 
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Thinning Wall Fruit. 


Thin the wall- fruit, where it is produced thick, and ſtill 
maining too cloſe upon the trees. 

This is to be underflocd principally of apri-ots, peaches, 
and neGarines; and in thinning them, let the tame rule 
be obſerved now, as thet mentioned in the lat month, of 
the ſame kinds of fruit, | 


Abple-trees, Ye. 


The apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, both againſt 
walls and efpaliers, will now have made ſtrong ſhoots ; and 
where it was not done in May, it is now full time they 
were gone over, and properly regulated. 

Let thoſe trees be loo ed over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cicared from all uteleſs and 
unneceſſary thoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all ſin- 
gvlarly luxuriant thoots, wherever they appear, be taken 
of cloſe: all foreright moots muſt be alto taken away; 
and aiſo ſuch feots as are produced in parts of the trees. 
where they cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as 
are abſolutely not wanted for a ſupply of wood, muſt all 
be diiplaced ; at the ſame time being careful to retain 
a moderate fupply of the belt regular placed ſhcots to 
train in, to chuſe trom the winter pruning, by the rule; 
explained below, viz. 

That in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obferved, that 
there is no need to teave fuch a genera} ſupply of young 
wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their 
fruit always upon the one year old ſhoots, and in conte- 
quence thereof there is a necefity to leave every ſummer 
a general ſupply of young wood, in every part of the tree : 
for, as in apples, pears, plums, and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear till thev are tao or three, 
and foine four or five years old; that is, the branches ct 
cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 
and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the pear, are at 
Fat three, but are ſometimes four or five years before 
they begin to bear: and when the ſaid branches of all theſe 
kinds have arrived to x fruitful tate, the fame bearers con- 
tinue bearing more and more, for many years; fo that, 
a* above hinted, there is no occaſion, after the trees are 
oace furnithed fully wich bearing branches, to leave fuck: 

a general 
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a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood a, in the 


trees above-mentioned ; but, notwithilanding, it will be 
proper to leave in every tree, ſome of the belt grown and 
well placed tle foots, and porticularty in the mott vacant 
places, and mars the joer parts, together with the 
leading one to each br auch, iF room; and this thould not 
now be omitted; for tome of theſe i i very probably be 
wanted to la: into frpply foe place or other of the tree, 
in the winter druning. 

And where there " @ppe ars to be an alzolute want of 
wood, in any part of theſe trees, do not fait, in that caſe, 
to leave, it pomble, ſome good thoots in tuch vacant E ts. 

It is always the boek method to leave in a moderate 
way, full enough 7 the belt thoots at this jeafon ; they 
will be ready in cafe they ſnould be wanted to fill up any 
vacancy, cr to upply the place of old, uſeleſs, or dead 
wood, when you com: to prune in winter ; and fuck fl: 00t $ 
45 are not wanted at that time, may then be very eaſtly cut 
away ; and there is nothing like having enough of proper 
young wood to chooie t. um, at the principal pruning time. 

Let all the thoots which are now left be retained at 
their full length, and nailed, or otherwiſe faſtened up cloſe 
to the wall or etpalier, ina regular manner all ſummer, 


that tf] vacant Parts of V Al- trees ith Branchos, 


At ikis teaſon it will be proper to obſe ve, that where 
_— 13 any vacant ſpaces in any rind of wall, orefpalier- 
tees, it is now 2 molt eligible time to prepare to furniſh 
tnem with the requiſite ſupply of wood in tuch parts, the 
ane year, by pinching cr pruning thort ſome contiguous 
young thoots. 
fer e: cample, if two, three, or more branches may be 
wanted to fll the Vacancy, and ſuppoie there be enly 2. 
young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
tuch caſe, be proper in the firit or ſecond week of the 
month to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or Hoots, to three, four 
ex five eyes, according to their ſtrength; and by this 
practice each hoot will fend forth two or three, or 
perhaps four lateral ſhoots the fame ſeaſon, to eli the 
Vacancy. 
The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 
tame ſraſon may likewite be practiſed on young trees, to 
procure a ſupply of branches to form a head. 


News 
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[exe=planted Trecs. 

Ex727.15 new-planted fruit-trees ; that is, ſuch as were 
plate lat autumn, winter, or ſpring; in particular 
stan trees: the that they be well iecured, fo that they 
cannot be rocked about by the wind, to dilturb their 
routs. | 
Tins Tould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
ſtandur tees which have tall ſtems and full heads; for it 
wilt ev. ly appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, 
mate drunger ſhoots than thoie that are not; likewiſe 
tice car: to Keep the earth well cloſed about the ſtems of 
nete nrlantcd trees, that the fun, or wind, may not have 
accris lat way, to dry the earth near the ronts. 

Lov to the young wall and cipalivr-trees, planted Tait 
autumn cor ſpring, and which were headed down in tt 
tpring; they will tave made ſome ſtrong ſhobts, and the 
ard ſhoots ſhould row be nailed to the wall, both to train 
them timely ia regular order, and to ſecure them from 
the peer of the wind, 

Water mod Kill be given in very dry weather, to new- 
planted trecs ; but in particular to ſuch as were planted. 
late in the ſpring. 

Vines. 


The vines againſt walis which were not looked over, 
and properiy regulated Jait month, will now require i: 
very much. | 

Where this work was omitted in the former month, tt 
ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper 
ſeaſon, large and well-ripened grapes; for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diforder, it is a great difadvan- 
tage to the fruit, tor the bunches of grapes will not only 
be ſmall, but will alſo be very irregular, and the grapes 
will ripen late; and, at beſt, will be il taſted. 

There fore, where it was not dene in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over: and let thein be thoroup h- 
ly cleared from all the uſeleſs ſhoots, as deicribed laſt 
month; and then let all the uſeful ſnoots be immediately 
nailed in cloie to the wall, in a regular and neat. 
manner. . | 

Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the laſt 
month, to nail ia all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 
parts of the wood where wanted, muſt likewiſe be left, pou 
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laid in cloſe; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots in every 
part: and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are barren, 
an: rife in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily 
trained in. 

Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in 
Nav, thould now be looked over again. 

In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſhoots whatever, 
tat have been produced fince laſt month; and be ſure to 
rab off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which rite from the fides of 
the ſame ſummer ſhoots, and that of the vid wood. 


Vineyards. 

The viaeyard fill demands a good Care of attendance : 
the vines mult not be ſuffered to run into confulon, for 
in preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs. 

Therefore let the bearing ſlioots be trained to the ſtakes, 
with ſome degree of regularity, fo that every ſhoot may 

ajoy the ſame benefit of the ſun and free air. At the 
ſame time duplace all weak and ſtraggling ſhoots, and all 
ſuch as cannot be trained in proper to the ſtakes. 

Deſtroy weeds in the 3 ; this 1s alſo 2 very ne- 
ceſſary work, for it is abſolutely a very great advantage to 


the growth and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the 
ground near the vines clean. 


Budding, or Inoculating. 


Budding or inoculating may be begun upon ſtone. fruit, 
towards the latter end of the month. 

Tue ſorts proper to begin upon, are the early Linds of 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 

Cloudy weather beit ſuits this work; but if no ſuch 
weather happens, it will then be moſt proper co do it pria- 
cipally in a morning or evening. 

The proper ſtocks on which to bud the above kinds of 
frait-trees are principally thoſe of the plum, raiſed from 
the ſtones oi the fruit; and when two er three years old, 
are of a proper ſize to bud upon; or thete Nocks may be 
alſa raiſed trom the ſuckers of plum-trees. Sev the work 
of budding next month, for the dtiferent forts of Rocks, and 
and the werk of February, where are directions for railing 
them, both from ſeed and ſucicers. 

The Huds mult be inferte'! one in a ſtock at about ſix inches 
ſrom the ground, if the tree is Intended to be a dwarf for 


the 
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the wall, &c. but for a ſtandard, the budding may be per- 
formed at the height of three, tour, five, or fix feet. 

But the manner of performing this operation is in- 
ſerted in fall, in the work of the nurtery, for al. 


S rawberrics. 


The ſtrawberry beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in dry 
weather, with water. 

The waterings mould, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
crop of moſt kinds of frawherries will be about {(ettin-, 
an ſwelling to their reipective üzes; and white the irwit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged 
by keeping the carth in the be always in a middling de- 
gree mort, and the advantage will planly appear in the 
ze, as well as the quantity and quality of the fruit. 


Planting Strawtderries. 


Where new pl-ptations of ſtrawberries are wanted, it 
will, about the middle, or latter end of the month, be a 
proper ime to provide ſome young plants tor ttat pur- 

o!e. 
. Remember, however, to chooſe the young plants of the 
ſame year, which are formed at the joints of the runners, 
or ſtrings, that iiſue from the ſides of the old plants. 

In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
firawherry beds as bear well, and produce large fruit. 

Chcoſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the fame ſum- 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carctully up 
with the roots. 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off the ſtrings or run- 
ners from each plant; then let them be immediately 

lanted. 
n But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds or places, where they are to remain; but rather plant 
them into a nurſery-bed, in a ſhady ſituation ; a ſhady 
border will be a proper place; there put in the plants 
about four inches ls and, as ſoon as planted, give 
a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 

Theie let them remain till September, or Oftcter ; by 
which tire they will be ftrong, and in fine order to 
traniplant, and are then to be planted out for good; — 

me! 
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muſt then be planted a foot or fifteen inches aſunder 
every way. 

The above method of procuring ſtrawberry plants at 
this ſcaſon is not commonly practiſed; but it is much the 
beft way, for the plants will be much fronger and finer 
by September, than any that can be procured at that time 
from tne old beds, and will bear ſooner. 

Or tor immediate bearers you may, ary time in this 
month, plant out ſome of the vcung runner plants of the 
alpine, or prolific monthly ſtrawberry, they will bear 
fruit the ſame year; that is, they will bear in Auguſt, 
September, and October ; and, in mild ſeaſons, this fort 
of Iirawoerty will bear till near Chriſtmas, provided the 
are lu a warm border, 

Preſerving Cherri:s from Birds. 

Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, againſt walls, 
8 1 the fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring 

irds. | 

Likewiſe, where large nets can be conveniently drawn 


over the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherry-trees, it ſhould 
be done the beginning of this month. 


Deftraying Snails. 


Deſtroy ſnails; look for them in a morning and evening, 
and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, 
peach, and nectarine trees; otherwile theſe vermin will 
eat the fruit, 3 


5 


— 


a. 
r — — 
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Tranſplaniing Annuals. 


OW plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flowers» 
into the different parts of the garden where they are 
to remain. 

The ſorts proper to plant out now, are French and 
African marigolds, chryſanthemums, pe riicarta, the tree 
and purple amaranthuſes, and icabiouies ; the egg plant, 
ſtramonium, palma Chriſti, love-apple, and the tobacco 
plant. | 

Plant out alſo the marvel of Peru; balſams, and cap- 
cums; the China aſters, Indian pinke, Chigeſe 3 

Cu" 2 
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hocks, mignionette, and ten-week ſtocks, with the large 
convolxulus, and ſuch like forts ; but the laſt generally 
ſucceeds beſt when fown where it is to remain. 

Obterve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
run: as are now to be tran{planted, thould, if poſſible, 

e removed ia a ſhowery time. 

Let them be carefully tagen up, with balls, or, at leaſt, 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roots ; 
and in that manner plant them in the bed:, borders, pots, 
or other parts of the garden. 

As icon as planted, give every plant a little water; 
and in dry weather repeat the watering occationally, till 
they have all fairly taken root. | 

Obferve, according at the larger kinds of theſe plants ad- 
vance in height, to let them be properly ſupported with 
ſticks ; for the beauty of theſe torts depends greatly in 
being neatly trained with upright tems, 


Tender Annuals. 
The cocks-combs and tricolors, globes, double ba! 


. 
ſams, double ſtramoniums, and egg-Plant, and ſuch other 
curious annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, 
placed in draxing- frames, or glaſs-caſes, will now need 
to be often refreſhed with water. 

Theſe plants in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in 
need of that article, at leaſt, three times a week ; but 
give it to them moderately at each time. 

ne plants muſt alio be allowed a good ſhare of freſh air 
every day; and this mutt be admitted to them by tilting 
up the lights two, three, or four inches, with props, or by 
£1djasg them a little we open. 
Mad, that according as echt of theſe plants which are 
now in draw iag-framee, advance in height, to let the 
frame be raiſed proporuunally, ia the manner directed in 
the laſt monta. 5 


The balſams that are in flower, and grown to any to- 
terable nge, ind allo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch 
lixe, as are pretty Weng, may be brought into the open 
air, in the lau weck in ths month; but if not arrived by 
that time to + proper fize required, let them remain a 
week cr two longer, 


Hardy 
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Hardy Anrual:s. 


If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders re- 
main too thick, let them now be thinned in the order di- 
rected laſt month, and give water. 

May ſtill fow ſome quick flowering annuals to blow in au- 


tumn, ſuch as ten-week ſtocks, candy-tuſt, virgin- ſtock, 
miguionette, &c. 


Tulips, Crown Imperiale, Fonguils, Cc. 


Tulips will be now, in general, paſt lowering, and their 
leaves will be decayed ; 1t is then proper time to take up 
the roots where intended, and to feparate the off-ſets, 

Let this he done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they are 
tixzen up cnt of the ground, ſpread them upon mats in the 
ſhade to dry. 

When they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat har- 
dened, let them be very well cleaned, and ſeparate all the 
oF-iets from the large roots; and then put up each ſort ſe- 
parately, in bags, or boxes, till September, October, or 
November; at which time plant them again. 

Take up alio, where it is intended, the roots of crown 
imperials, narciſſuſes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-dre 
roots, and the roots of tpring crocus, and ſuch other bul- 


bous roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay; 


and which ſhall ſeem neceſſary to be taken up, agreeable to 


the hints given Jait month, of the utility of taking up bul- 
bous roots ſoon after they have done lowering. 

Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the 
increaſed parts; that is, from the {mall roots, commonly 
called off-ſets,; and theſe, after another year's growth, 
will alſo produce flowers: when the off-iets are taken off, 
let to roots be ſpread thin, each fort ſeparately, upon mats 
to dry: when that is effected, part the off-ſets from the 
principal roots, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up 
till the ſeaſon tor planting, which may be done any time 
in October, November, and beginning of December, in 
open, mild, dry weather; but you may plant the ſmall 
off-ſets a month or two ſooner, or directly, in beds. 

This is alſo a proper time to tranſplant bulbous roots 
that have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the 
decay. 

That is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away 


from the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground; 
| w 
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when that 15 done, the principal roots may, if thought con- 
venieat, be immediately planted again in the places where: 
they are to blow. 

All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds particularly, ſuch 
as the capital varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c. ſhould 
generally be taken up annually ſoon after they have done 
flowering, both in order to ſeparate the off-iets, and to 
new-prepare the beds; and the mott proper time for this 
is ſhortly after their flowering is paſt, when the leaves 
and ſtalks decay ; for as then the bulbs ceaſe growing, 
draw no nouriſhment, and being in an inactive ſtate, is 
molt certainly the only eligible time to remove bulbous 
roots, either for keeping out of ground ſeveral months, 
or to plant again ſoon atter. 

The common ſorts of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
parted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted again 
directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five months. 

But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particul:r, 
ſhould be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, 
or a month longer: for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and 
produce larger flowers than the roots that are in the ground 
all ſummer. 

And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 
the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be keptabove 
ground ſeveral months. 

Guernſey Lily Roots. 

Tranſplant Guernſey and Belladona lily-rootz ; the 
leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to re- 
move them. 

But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in two 
or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is then 
moſt neceſſary to be done, to ſeparate them from the in- 
creaſed parts, or off-ſets; and by taking them up, and 
parting them, and then planting them into anew dug bed, 
or ſingly in pots of new compoſt, it will encourage them 
greatly, and they will thoot and flower much ſtronger. 

The off-ſets ſhould allo be planted in a bed, or pots, or 
boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower in 
two or three years. X | 

Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, er pots of light 
ſandy earth. 

They 
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They commonly flower in September and October; at 
which time, thoſe in beds, ſhould be ſheltered occaſionally, 
in very wet or ſtormy weather, either with a frame and 
glaſſes, or a covering of hoops and mats ; and thoſe in pots 
may be placed in a green-houſe, or a frame, &c. 

And during the winter ſeaſoa, the beds or pots wherein 
the roots are depoſited, ſhould be ſheltered with a frame 
and glaſſes, or th pots, &c. removed into a green-houſe, 
a5 above adviſed in their lowering ſtate. 


Ranunculus and Anem ie Roots. 


The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flower. 
ing, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, be 
taken out of the ground. 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up theſe 
roots ; it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the ground 
is alſo pretty dry; or, for the greater certainty of finding 
all the roots, and their ſmall off-ſets. may fift all the earth 
of the bed as deep as they are planted, paring it up neatly 
an equal depth, and lo ſearch for the roots among the little 
Ivmps of earth and ſtones that remain in the ſieve. And, 
when taken up, ſpread them to dry, rather out of the full 
ſun, and ſecure from wet. | 

When properly dried and cleaned, put them up in boxes, 
and place them in a dry room, till the time for planung 
them again in autumn and ſpring. 


Hyacinth Roots. 


If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots, 
which were out of bloom laſt month, were then taken up, 
and laid fideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and 
harden, they will now be in proper order to be taken up 
and houſed. 

Take them up in a dry day, and clean them ; then fpread 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days; and put them 
up in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or October, &c. 
then plant them again. 

Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ſtill re- 
main ia the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 
42 in the beginning of the month, or when their leaves 

cay. 

Management of ditumnal Flowering Bulbs, 

The beginning or middle of this month you may ſtill take 

up, 
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up, or tranſplant moſt kinds of bulbous roots as blow in 
autumn. 

In particular, colchicume, autnmnal-crocuſes, and nar- 
ciſſus, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or tube- 
rous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed, and the roots not in 
a growing ſtate. 

When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets be taken 
away; the roots may then be planted again directly, or 
may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but not longer 
than the end of July, or tiil the firit or ſecond week in Au- 
guſt; becauſe, it kept langer out of the ground, they will 
not blow with any tolerable degree of ftrength in autumn. 

Tranſplant cyclamens ; the leaves arenow decayed ; that 
is, take up the roots and purt the off-ſets, if any; then ne- 
prepare the mouid, and plant them again. 

Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in a bed 
in the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the 
roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 
planted in a more open ſituation, they will not flower well, 
and beſides the roots will be apt to ſufer in winter. 

But when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into a green-houte, or placed under a garden frame 
In winter. 

This plant generally begins to flower in February or 
March, and ſome in autumn and winter. 


Propagate fibreus-rected Plants. 


Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by planting 
cuttings of the young flower- ſtalks. 

By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnideas, 
and ſeveral others of the like perennial plants, may be in- 
creaſed. . 

The method of preparing the cuttings, and planting 
them, is this: 

Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower ſtems be cut off cloſe to 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or 
four joints each ; plant them about four inches atunder, 
in a ſhady border, putting two jcints of the cuttings into 
the ground, and water them as toon as planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 
hand- glaſſes; for this will greatly promote their taking 
root. 


Tran/- 
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Tranſplant Seedling Perennials and Biendials. 


Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds the wall-flowers, ſtock 
July-ſlowers, ſweet-williams, and columbines, &c. which 
were ſown in March or April. 

They muſt now be planted into nurſery-beds, about 
fix inches aſunder; and give them a good watering, to 
ſettle the earth properly about their roots. 

The plants are to remain in this bed till autumn or 
ſpring, and are then to be planted out for good, into the 
borders or places where they are to remain. I hough, as 
to the flocks in particular, they having long naked roots, 
it is adviſcable to plant thom at once here they are to 
remain, in beds, borders, pots, &c. 

Tranſplant alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primroſe, for- 
gloves and pyramidal campanulas, Canterbury bells, and 
Greek valerian; fingle roſe-campion, rockets, ſcarlet 
Iychnis, and ſuch other percunial and biennial plants as 
were ſown two or three montas ago. 

Theſe mutt alto be planted about fix inches a-part, in 
nuriery-beds, there to remain till September or October; 
by which time they will make ſtrong and handſome plants; 
and are then to be taken up and planted out where they 
are to remuin to flower. 

They will all flower next ſummer, and will make a 
beautitul appearance, provided they are properly placed 
in different parts of the garden. | 


Care of Bleteing Carnations, 


Take care of the choice ſtage carnations ; ſome of the 
forwardeft will probably, towards the latter end of the 
month, begin to break their flower pods for flowering, at 
which time ſueh as are required to blow in the utmoit 
perfection, muſt be well attended. 

One great article in the beauty of this curious ſlower, 
is to have it open regularly; but this the larger burſter 
flowers will not always do, without the help of an ingenious 
hand, and therefore in the capital varieties of theſe or other 
Choice carnations, that in order to favour the equal opening 
of che flower pod, and more regular expanſion of che petals, 
in ſuch flowers particularly, which diſcover a tendency 
to burſt open irregularly, may carefully flit the pod or 
Rower cup a little way _ at top, on the oppoſite ſide, 

— in 
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in two or three different parts, ſo as to promote the flower 
ſpreading regularly each way round. 

This thould be done juſt as the flower begins to break 
the pod with a ſmall pair of narrow-pointed ſciſſars, cut- 
ting the pod therewith, a little way dowa irom each notch, 
cr indenting at the top. 

But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at firſt, 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a 
day or two after, if that is nut ſufticieat, cut it down a 
little more. 

But in doing this, take care to leave fo much of the 
bottum of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe of 
keeping all the petals, or flower leaves, regularly toge- 

cr. 

Remember that the capital carnation plants in pots, 
whic!: you deſign for ſtage flowers, ſhould, if not done in 
Nay, be now placed upon the ftige ; but the top of the 
ſtage muſt not be covered until the flowers are open, aud 
then the cover muſt be conſtantly kept on, to defend them 
from the fierce iun, and from heavy rains. See Julr. 

The pots mutt be pretty often watered ; they will re- 
quire it, at leaſt, three times a week. The rule is, to 
keep the earth always moderately moiſt. 

Likewiſe, let the flower ita'ks of theſe plants, as the 
riſe in height, be neatly tied up to the ſticks. The Ral 
ſhould be tied in ſeveral places, bringing it to touch the 
ftick ; but do not tie it too ſtrait. 


Planting Carnaticns and Pink Secdlings. 


The carnation plants and pinks, raiſed this year from 
ſeed, will be — , by the middle of the month, ta be 
removed from the ſeed-hed into a nurſery- bed. 

Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or two of good earth, 
three feet and a half wide, break the clods well, and rake 
the ſurface of each bed even, 

In each bed, put in ſix rows of plants by line, placing 
them fix inches aſunder in the row. Water them gently 
as ſoon as planted ; and in dry weather repeat the waterings 
at leaſt once every two days, till they have taken good 
root. 

In ten or twelve weeks time, they ſhould be removed 
again into another bed; they are then to be 3 a ot 

under 
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afunder each way. Some of them may alſo, at that time, 
be planted out into the borders among other plants. 

They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, 
ſhould be examined with good attention; for out of the 
whole, there will no doubt be ſome new, and alſo very 
good flowers, and theſe are to be then increaſed by layers, 
pipings or cuttings, flips, &c. according to the general 
method : laying and piping, is a ſure method to pro- 
pagate the forts you defire ; for the layers, &c. raiſed this 
year, will flower next ſummer, and produc? the ſame flower 
in every ſhape and character as that of the mother plant, 
but it is not fo with the ſeedlings ; for if you ſow th: ſed 
of the ſineſt carnation, or pink, &c. it i; probable you will 
not obtain one flower in retura like the original, nor per- 
haps any that can be reckoned very good flowers, fo va- 
r:1ble are they from feed; and, o1 the contrary, there 
will ſometimes, as above ſaid, come many new and va- 
luable flowers from teed ; fo taat ſowing ſome ſeed every 
year, is the only way to obtain new varieties: and theſe 
encreaſed and continued the ſame hy layers and pipings, &c. 
as above remarked, and as directed below. 


Lay ung Carnatione, 


— carnations by layers. This work is general! 
begun about the middle of this, and continued, according 
as the plants are fit, till the end of nex: month; obſerviag, 
the proper parts for laying, are principally the young ſhoots 
of the fame year, when about five or fix inches long, or bot 
little more. 

The general method of performing the operation of 
Laying the plants is this: | 

In the firſt place, provide fome rich light earth, in awhee!- 
bar:ow or baket, and a parc?! of fmall hooked ſticks, or 
pegs, together with a ſharp penknife. 

Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds, and any 
litter about the plants; then ſtir the furface of the cart! 
a iaitle ; and then lay thereon as much of the earth out et 
the wheel -bar ro, &c. as will raiſe the ſurface round each 
plant to a convenient height, ſo as to receive the thous 
or layers readily. | 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in 
order for laying, They mutt be prepared in the following 
manner : 
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Pull off the leaves on the lower part of the ſhoct ; but 
let thoſe which grow upon the head of the ſhoot remain ; 
only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops; then, 
about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a joint, and placing 
the knife on the under fide of it, ſlit the ſhoot from that 
joint rather more than half way up towards the next above. 

Then make an opening in the earth, and lay therein 
the ſtem and ſlit part of the ſhoot, with the top an inch or 
two out of the earth, and ſecure it there with one of the 
hooked ſticks, Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhoot gently 
upward, ſo as to make the head of it ſtand as upright as 
poſſible, and fo as the gaſh or ſlit at bottom may keep open; 
then cover up the body of the ſhoot with more of the tame 
mould; and in that manner proceed, laying all the ſhoots 
of each plant or ſtool, till the whule are layed. 

As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are 
layed, give them a gentle wit-r:ug, which will ſettle the 
earth regularly about all the i; {cr 

The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often re- 
peated ; but Jet it be done with moderation, and always 
— ſo as not to diſturb cr waſh the earth from the 

ers. 

"in fix weeks time, or thereabcut, the layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
nuriery-beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
part may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted in the lower-borders ; and fome of the princi- 
pal ſorts plant in ſmall pots; and the others may remain 
in the nurſery-heds all winter: and in which ſeaſon ſome 
of the choicer torts in pots may be pl ced in garden-frames, 
or where they may be protected in time of hard froſts, ſnows, 
&c. and in the latter end of February, or in March, are 
to be finally tranſplanted, ſome into large pots, and the reſt 
into the borders, &c. 

They will all flower in good perfection next ſummer, 
and afford a ſupply of layers tor ſurther increaſe, 


Deable Swoecet-ruilliams and Pinks. 


Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be encreafed 
by laying down the young ſhoots as above. 

The ſhoots of thoſe plants will be ready for laying to- 
wards the latter end of the month; and are to be prepared 
and layed in the ſame manner as the carnations, 15 

e 
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The layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweet-williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer, 
Propagating Pinks and Carnations, by Pipings or Cuttings. 

Propagate alſo pinks and carnations by cuttiugs or pip- 
ings of the young ſhoots, which is a neat and expeditious 
method of propagation, and is more pecxliarly adapted 
for pinks ; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed 
in great abundance, as is the practice of the London gar- 
deners, who raiſe great quantities annually of all the ca- 
pital ſorts for market. : 

The operation is commonly called piping, and is per- 
formed as follows : 

About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plaats will have made proper ſhoots for this 
operation; however, any time between the middle of June 
and end of july, the cuttings may be taken off, obſerving 
you are to t:.ie only the upper, young, tender part of 
each ſhoot ; and it the piping, or cutting hath, when taken 
of, two or three joints, it is ſuſſicient; either take them off 
with a knife, cutting them cloſe below a joint; other- 
wiſe take them off with the hand only; the method 
is this: take the head of the ſhoot between the erds 
of your fingers and thumb of one hand, and with the ether 
hold he lower part of the ſhoot; then pulling the head of 
the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come out of its 
ſocket, about the third joint from the top; hence it is called 
piying. Or you may detach them mere expeditiouſly with 
a knife, cutting them off about the third joint. 

Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed 
pretty hort; and if the bottom of the piping or cutting 
appears ragged, cut that even; they mult then be imme- 
diarely planted in a bed, cr in pots of light rich earth. 

The earth maſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface 
made very ſmooth; then, taxing the cuttings one by one 
between the finger and chumb, thruft them gently near 
half way into the earth, put them about an inch, or an 
inch aad a half diſtant from one another: mind, in plant- 
ing, to make no hole to receive the cutting, but only 
thruſt the end gently into the earth, which will make way 
for itſelf ; and as ſoon as a quantity is planted, give imme- 


diately a gentle watering, to ſettle the earth about them 
clotely. | 
23 They 
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Then if theſe pipings were to be covered cloſely with 
hand- glaſſes, it would be a great ad vantage; it would make 
tuem take root very free, and they would be fit to tranſ- 
plant ſooner by a fortnight or three weeks than thoſe that 
are fully expoſed. 

Let them be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine or ten 
in tae morning till three or four in the evening. 

Iney mult be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 
cep the earth a little moiſt, and no more. 

Note, pinks may be propagated by flips: but theſe 
ſhould be planted.in March, April, or May, chooſing ſuch 
lips as are not more than five or fix inches long, flip them 
off cloie to the bottom, and inſert them into the ground, 
vichin an inch and a half of their tops, and water them. 
Sce the {pring months. 


Support Flowering-plants. 


Continue to ſupport with ſticks all the tall growing 
plants, according as they grow up and require it. 

This work ſhould be duly attended to, for there is none 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 
plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly trained 
in an upright growth. | 

Likewiie to climbing plants, give proper ſupport of 
ſticks, &c. for they will now require that aftiitance. 


Trimming and ordering Flowwer-plants. 


Go round now and then among the perennial and bien- 
nial plants, that are now flowering, and ſuch as are ſtill 
to come into flower, and trim ſuch of them as want it. 

That is, cut off all ſtraggling, broken and decayed 
ſhoors ; and, where ragged or dead leaves appear, pull 
theſe off allo. 

Examine ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to form heads. 
They {would be ſomewhat aſſiſted in their own way; that 
is to ſay, let all ſhoots that rife from the main ſtem ſtrag- 

lingly near the ground be cut off cloſe : and any thoots 
from the head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from 
all the reft, ſhould alſo be reduced to order. 

Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in that 
manner; in particular the African and French marigolds; 
and alſo the chryſanthemums ; and fuch other plants as 
branch out in the like manner. 1 

| | or, 
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For, by training theſe plants with a clean ſingle ſtem, fix 
or eight inches high, or more, they will form handſome 
and regular heads ; and w.i! produce much larger fuller 
flowers than if ſuffered to branch quite from the bottom. 

Cut down the flower-ſ{tems of all ſuch perenmal plants 
as are paſt lowering. | 

In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head 
of the plant; aad clear the plants from deal leaves. 

But where it is intended to fave feeds from any of the 
perennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it will be 
proper to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the prin- 
c:»al lowering tems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and 
liraggling. | 


Cut Brx Edgings. 


Cut box edgings : about the middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work. It mould be done 
in molſt weather, or ſoon after rain, otherwiſe if done in 
hot dry weather, are apt to become brown and unſightly. 

Theſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat ; they ſhould not 

ſuffered to grow higher than three inches, or there- 
about, nor much broader than two. | 

Where the edgings of box are kept to near that ſize, 
they look exceeding near ; but where permitted to grow 
to five or fix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps as 
much ia breadth, they than have a very clunuy appear» 
ance. 


Clearing the Borders from Weeds, Cc. 


The borders in general of this garden ſhould now be 
kept remarkably neat ; let no ſort of litter be ſcen upon 
thera, and keep them very clear from weeds. 

This mould be conſtantly attended to, never permittia 
weeds to remain upon any of the borders, eſpecially thoſs 
near wallts; but when weeds appear taerzon, let it be al- 
ways a rule to deſtroy them when voung, either by hand or 
hoe. Let the hoe be uſed in dry divs, cutting the weeds 
1 5 within the ſurface; then let che borders be neatly 
raked. 


Evergreens and Flogvering Shrubs, 


The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering- 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, thould alſo be kept excecding neat 
aid free from weeds, 
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Examine the evergreens and flowering hrubs : where 
any have made remarkable ftrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 
ſhould have the faid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut- 
ting them cloſe, or ſhortening as it ſhall ſeem moſt proper, 
ſo as to preſerve a moderate regularity in the heads. 


» 


Waterings. 

Late planted ſhrubs of every kind ſhould fill be now 
and then watered in dry weather, likcwiſe all the new- 
planted annuals, and the ſeedling biennials and perennials 
lately planted. 

Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of deuble rock- 
ets, roſe campion, catch-fly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, 
and double ſweet-williams ; and all other plants that are 
contained in pots. 

They will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in 
particular the imall pots; for theſe, containing but a ſmall 
portion of carth, will conſequently require to be often 


reireſhed with water. 


Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots be now 
and then ſtirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 
pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants. | 

Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed- 
ling auriculas and polyanthuſes, and alſo to all other ſmall 


young ſeedling plants. 
Auricula Plants. 


The auricula 22 in pots ſhould, where it was not 
done laſt month, be now placed upon a ſhady border to 


*. remain all ſummer. 
The pots muſt, in dry weather, be often watered ; the 


plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 


weeds. 
Mea Graſi Walks and Lanwns, 

Mow graſs walks and lawns duly according as they 
want it. 

Let them be mown 222 about once a week or 
fortnight ; and, if this be done in a complete and neat 
manner, it will, even in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any 
walks or other pieces of graſs in tolerable good order. 

The edges of grals walks and lawns ſhould alſo be kept 
cut very cloſe and even, for this will add greatly to the 


beauty and neatneſs of them. 
\ Gravcl 


) 
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Grauel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 
trerzcly neat and clean, and frequently rolled. 

Let all large weeds in theſe walks be cleanly picked 
out, and ſweep the ſurface occafionally, to clear off all 
locle litter; and let the principal walks be rolled at leaſt 
once or twice a week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But 
a good iron roller for that work, is not only much eaſier 
for men to draw along, but will alſo make the ſurface of 
the gravel appear much {ſmoother than any other. 


Cliz Hedges, Cc. 


It is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 
middle or latter end of this month, where it is required 
to have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeveral forts will 
have ſhot out conſiderably, and want trimming ; but re- 
marking, thoſe cut now, will require clipping again the 
beginning of Auguſt. See Fuly and Auguft. 


The Nu RS EA x. 


Jnoculate Apricot, Peaches, and Nectarines. 


E GIN to inoculate apricots, and alto the early kinds 
of peaches and neQtarines. This work may be be- 
gun towards the latter end of this month. 

The above trees generally ſucceed beſt when budded up- 
on plum- ſtocks, which have been previouſly raiſed from 
ſtones of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of plum- trees; 
and when they are two or three years old, they will be of 
a right fize for budding. 

Mind that the cuttings from which the buds are to be 
taken, be cut from healthy trees; and ſuch as ſhoot mo- 
derately free. 

The method of performing this work may be ſeen in the 
work of next month, in the article Nar/ery. 
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Management of Tries which were budded laf Year. 


Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; the 
buds will now have made ſtrong ſhoots, and probably ſome 
of the moſt vigorous will require ſupport. 

In that caſe, provide ſome {licks about two or three feet 
long for dwarf trees, and longer in proportion for ſtan- 
d ; drive one down by each dwarf tree that has made 
a vigorous ſhoot, and in ſtandards they may be tied to their 
ſtems above ; then tie the bud ſhoots to the ſtakes at two 
different places, and this will prevent their being broken 
or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young 
trees form full heads as expeditious as poſſible, you ma 
now, early in this month, to ſuch as are intended for walls 
or eſpaliers, pinch or prune the young ſhcots from the 
bud, to four, five, or fix inches, and they will ſoon put 
forth three or four lateral ſhoots the ſame year, near the 
ftock, in the proper place to commence the firit formation 
of a wall and eſpalier tree; it may allo be practiſed occa- 
ſionally to ſtandards. 


Grafted T rees. 


Look alſo to the grafts ; and, where any have made vi- 
rous ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, 
and then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots be tied up neatly to 
them. | 


Tnoculate Roſes. 


Inoculate roſes : this is often practiſed upon ſome of the 
curious ſorts, which cannot be increaſed by the general 
method ; that is, by ſuckers from the root ; for there are 
ſome kinds of roſes that produce no ſuckers. 

Therefore, where an increaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, 
it muſt be produced by inoculation ; and this is the moſt 
proper time to do it. 

They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common roſe- 
- flocks, but the beſt itocks are the Frankfort roſe and th 
damaſk kinds. 


Propagate hardy Exotic Trees, Cc. 


Make layers in the young wood of the hard-wooded 
or other exotic trees and ſhrubs, particularly the ever- 
green kinds. 


But 
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But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, hav- 
ing fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſhed 
well with young wood be brought down gently to the 
ground, and ſecured there with hooked ſticks ; then let 
all the young ſhoots on each branch be layed, covering 
them three or four inches deep with earth, leaving at 
leaſt two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of 
the ground. 

They mult be watered in dry weather, that the earth 
about the layers may be kept always a little moift in a 
middling degree; and many of the layers will be well 
rooted by Michaelmas, and fit for tranſplantation. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate almoſt any trees or ſhrubs ; but is chiefly for 
the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, or others which do 
not put out roots freely from older ſhoots or branches ; 
for, in the common ictt-wocded kinds, the general ſeaſon 
for laving the is, either in autumn, after Michaelmas, 
or in F « Pon or March; chooling at theſe times the 
preceding ſummer's ſhoots, 


Watering Scedling Plants, &c. 


Give water in dry weather to the beds of all the more” 
tender or choice ſmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, 

This ſhould be particularly practiſed on the beds of 
ſeedling young cedars, cypreſs, pines, firs, and junipers : 
alſo to bays, and hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus; 
and to all other {mall evergreen ſeedling plants, as alſo of 
the more curious or tender deciduous kinds, as well as to 
thoſe of the herbacevus tribe. 

But, in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken ; that 1s, do not water them too haſtily or heavy, 
leſt you waſh the earth away from their roots, which are 
yet but very imall and tender. Two or three moderate 
waterings in a week will be enough, and the evening is 
the proper time to do that work. 
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Shade Seedling Plants. 


The beds of ſmall! yourg tender ſeedling plants ſhould 
alſo be ſhaded in very hot * from the ſun; but in par- 
ticular the — 152 of exotics, both ſeveral of the 
choicer evergreens and deciduous trees and ſhrub kinds, 
and to ſome of the more delicate herbaceous plants. 

But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too lon 
at a time: for that weuld draw the plants up weak, — 
make them too tender. The proper time is from about 
eleven to two or three o'clock, or thercabour. 


Weeding young Plants. 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed- beds of young plants 
of every kind; for weeds wil! at this time riſe as faſt as in 
April and May, and no labour ſhould be fpared to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large: but, above all, in 
the ſeed. beds of ſmall young plants; for there they are 
molt liable to do the greateit damage. 


Watering new planted Trees, Ec. 


Water the choiceſt ſorts of new-planted trees and 
ſmrubs; that is, ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring. 
They ſhould, where time would permit, be watered, in 
dry weather, about once a week, all this month. 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then 
to the choiceſt evergreens which were tranſplanted in 
Much and April, and frequently to all plants in pots. 

Likewiſe, let ſome muich be kept upon the ſurface of 
the ground, about the choiceſt kin 2 lanted trees 
and ſhrubs, where the ground lies open to ſcorching 
fan and drying winds ; for this is certainly of very great 
ſervice, It will not only fave ſome trouble in watering, 
by its preſerving the mciſture longer in the earth, but it 
will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and ſun ; 
by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot with more 
vigour, bath at root and top. 

Obierve, therefore, chat where the mulch laid ſome 
time ſince for the protection of the above kinds is much 
walled, let ſome freſh be added. 


Tranſplaning 
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Tranſplanting &. :dling Pines and Firs. 


In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 
young pines which were raiſed this ſeaſon from ſeed. 

This muſt not be donc till the laſt week in the month; 
for the plants will not be fit to bear removal till about that 
time, and it ſhould be performed only in ſhowery weather. 

Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, and 
prick the young plants therein about three inches aſunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 

They mutt be ſhaded from the mid-day fun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by 5; xing {ome hoops acroſs 
the bed ; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over the 
hoops about ten o'clock, and taken off again about three 
or four. 

Where this is duly praiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
roct ; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon, will 
get {trength by Mickae!mas, to enable them to endure the 
winter's cold better than if they were to remain in the 
ſeed-bed. | 

But the pricking cut theſe plants at this ſeaſon, is only 
adviſed principally where the plants ſtand very cloſe in 
the ſecd-bed. | 


— — 


— 
— 


The Gain. Hess. 


RING out all ſuck plants as are ſtill remaining in the 

green-houſe, the beginning of the month, except the 
more tender ſucculent kinds, Which generally let remain 
till the middle or latter end. 

When the plants are all brought out, let them be im- 
mediately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut 
out all broken branches and dead wocd. 

Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be flirred ; 
and, where it was not done in the former months, let a little 
of the earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and then 
fill ap che pots again directly with ſome new compoſt, and 
give each 2 little water. 

When this is done, let the head of each plant be im- 
mediately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the 
leaves 
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leaves and branches from duit, and will alſo refreſh the 


plants, and make them appear lively and more agreeable 
to the chr. 


Management of Orange and Lemon-trees when brought our, 


Take care of the orange and lemon-trees. They will 
be now in bloom, and mould be properly encouraged. 

They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. 

It ſhould be given to theſe plants about three times a 
week at this ſcaſon in dry weather, but once every two days 
will not be too much. 

And to encourage theſe plants to ſhoot and flower ſtrong, 
it will be proper to beſos one more little drefing upon 
them as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe. 

That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be 
once more carefully ſtirred up and rohen, and then over 
this ſpread a ſprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, 
give a light watering to ſcttle the cartii again cloſe to the 
roots of the plants. 


Care of Orange-trece in Bloom, 


Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the orange 
and lemon-trees. They ſometimes produce the fowers in 
conſiderable cluſters, much more than is proper to be left 
to come to fruit; and this may now be regulated by 
taking off many of the bloſſoms. 

But this muſt be done with care and regularity. In the 
firſt place, obſerve the condition of the tree ; and, accord- 
ing to its ſtrength, leave a greater or leſſer nu aber of 
bloſſoms upon it. Leave the moſt upon the ſtrong branches, 
and let them be every where regularly thinned, leaving the 
largeſt bloſſoms, and ſuch as are beſt fituated, upon the 
branches. 

By this practice of regularly thinning the ſuverabundant 
bloſſoms, it will be of great advantage both to the trees and 
fruit; for by leaving only the largeſt flowers, and thele 
moderately thin, and at regular diſtances, the fruit will 
alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and will ſwell more 
freely to a hand ſome ſize. 

Beſides, when the trees are but moderately loaded with 
fruit, they will continue in a free growth, and ſhoot regu- 
larly in every part. 

The bloſſoms thinned off are valuable for making 
orange · flower water. 

Shifting 
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Shifting into larger Pots. 


Where any -houſe plants are in want of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, this being till a proper 
time to do that work. 

In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot 
with the ball of earth entire about its roots ; and then pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball, and 
take away alſo ſome of the old earth equally round the 
fide, and from the bottom ; then place the plant into the 
larger pot, and fill up the pot with the new earth. 

After that, give ſome water ; this will make the earth 
ſettle in properly about the ball, aad cloſe it well about 
all the reots. 

When this is done, let the plants be removed to a ſhady 
ſituation, and where it is fomewhat defended from ſtrong 
winds. The plants are to remain there hve or fix weeks, 
and then be moved to an open expoſure. 


Weatering in gencral. 


Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green- 
houle plants be properly ſupplied with water. 

They will, in general, want water in dry weather every 
two or three days; for as their roots are all conſined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 
receive no nourihment but from the earth contained 
therein. It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal rule to keep 
the — in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always 
moiſt. 

Put in very dry ſcorching weather, a watering once a 
day will be requifite to many of tae plants that are con- 
tained in ſmall pots particularly. 

If ſome mowings of ſhort graſs, or ſome dry moſs, are 
ſpread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of 
orange-trees, &c. it will preſerve the moiſture, and de- 
fend che roots of the plants from the ſun and drying air, 
&Cc. | 


Clear away decayed Leaves. 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any 
of the green-houſe plants ; and let no weeds grow in the 
Pots. 


Cuttings 
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Cuttings of Myrtle, 


Plant cuttings and ſlips of myrtle; that being the bet 
and mot ready method to propagate theſe plants. 

This ſhou!d be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month; the ſhoats of the year will then, and not before, 
be in right order for this buſineſs. 

In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, or wide earthen 
pans, fix inches deep, with holes at bottom, and fill them 
with good light earth; the? proceed to take off the cut- 
tings or flips ; chooſe fuch ihoots as are from ahout three 
or four to fix inches long, and be ſure to take tach as have 
ſon:e ſirength ; either cut or ſlip them off; then pull of 
the leaves at the bottom of each, abuut two thirds of each 
ſhoot, then plant them into the pots about two inches 
aſunder, and each cutting full two-thirds into the earth; 
and let them, as ſoon as planted, be lightly watered. 

Then place the pots in a common garden-frame, and 

ut on the glaſſes ; or may cover them down with hand or 
Pell glaſſes, or oiled paper trames ; ſhading the glaſſes (not 
the paper frames) with a mat every funny day, from about 
ten till three or four o'clock ; and this muſt be daily prac- 
tiſed till the plants have taken root, which will be about 
ve or fix wee\s time. 

But if the pots of cuttings could be plunged into a bark- 
bed in the hot-houſe or eliewhere, or in any hot-bed, it 
would quickly ſtrike them. 

Do not forget to give them water; they will want it 
about two or three times a week; but give it moderately 
at each time, for too much wet would de ſtroy the cuttings. 

When they have get root, be ſure to take away the glailes 
and all other covering, that the plants may enjoy the free 
air, and not draw up weal:. 


Planting Cuttings of Geraniums, &c. 


Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums; all the ſhrubby ſorts of 
this plant may be increaſed by that method; and alto the 
African ſage- tree, amber-tree, ciſtuſes, and double naſtur- 
tiums, and many cther exotic thrubs. | 

The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about fix, ſeven, 
or eight inches long; and may be planted in pots, treat- 
ing them as above ſaid in che management of myrtle cut- 
_ But 
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But the above cuttings, and of many other green-houſe 
ſhrubs, may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth in 
the common ground. Plant the cuttings in this bed three 
inches apart, and put each about two parts out of three 
into the ground, nl | water them. 

Then the bed may be covered with a common hot-bed 
frame, or hand-glaſſes, and ſhaded every day when the ſun 
ſhines, from nine in the morning till four o'clock in the 
afrerncon ; and this is to be done every day till the cut- 
tings have taken root, ; 

Bur a ſlight hot-bed, or the bark-bed of a hot-houſe, in 
which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly pro- 
mote their early rooting. 

Remember, however, to water them very moderately, 
_ three times a week; and keep them free from 
w . 


Prepagating ſucculent Plants. 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propag ate ſuceu- 
lent plants by cuttings. 

The ſorts commonly raiſed that way are euphorbiums 
and ficoideſes ; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- 
dian fig, and ſuch like kinds. 

T heretore, when it is intended to propagate any of the 
above plants, or other ſucculeat kinds, let ome cuttings 
be now cut off from the reſpective plants. Theſe cuttings, 
in ſome ſorts, being very full of moiffure, are not to be im- 
mediately planted, but previouſly laid upon a ſhelf ia the 
222 e, &c. out of the reach of the ſun, eight or ten 

ys ; by which time the wound or cut part at ta bottom 
of the cutting will be dried and healed over, and they are 
then to be planted. 

For ſucculent cuttings of a very humid nature ſhould ne- 
ver be planted till the wound made by taking them from 
the mother- plant be healed ; becauſe, if planted while the 
wound is green, the moiſture which would iſſue from that 
part weeks bring on a mouldincls, and rot the cuttings. 

But all cuttings do not require to lie the ſame time ; 
ſome perhaps fix or eight days, and others ten, twelve, 
and ſometimes fourteen days; and this mult be regulated 
according as the cuttings are leſs or more ſucculent. 
Theſe cuttings muſt be planted 1a pots; the pots muſt 
be filled with a light dry compoſt ; and, when the cuttings 
are planted, ſuch pots as contain the hardier forts, may 

either 
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either be placed in a moderate hot- bed, or in a frame with- 
out heat, and ſhaded in ſunny days from nine in the morn- 
ing till four or ſive in the evening: they will thus take 
root; in particular the ſedums, In ian ſigs, and ficoideſes, 
and ſuch like plants of the hardier kinds. Defen:! them 
from wet by putting on the glaſſes, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept on, but raiſed on props to give air. 

But the more tender ſucculent cuttiags muſt have the 
help of a hot- bed to promote their tab ing root; particu- 
larly the euphorbiums, torch thiſlles, and all the tender 
kinds of cereuſcs and opuntias. 

A bark hot-bed is the bc, into which to plurge the pots; 
but where ſuch a bed cannot be obtaiaed, make one of new 
horſe dung. Lay on ſome earth or old tan at top, ſix inches 
thick, and plunge the pots in it; put on the glaſſes, and 
. ſhade them five or fix hours in the middle of the day with a a 
mat. 

- Gave them air every day, by raiſing or ſliding the 
glaſſes a little open, and give them now and then a little 
water. 

Inar ching, Cc. 


Inarching may ſtill be performed upon orange- trees, 
where it is detired to propagate them that way. 

Lemons may alſo be now; likewiſe citrons, 
2 and the curious kinds of jaſmines, may ſtill 

propagated by that method of grafting. 


Layers of Green-houſe Shrubs. 


Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrabs ; there are ſe- 
veral forts that iy ſtill be propagated by that method. 

Tie torts which will readily take this way are, myrtles, 
jaſmines, porregranates, and alſo granadilies, and olean- 
ders, and many other ſhrubby kinds. 

Let it be obterved, if yeu now lay the young ſhoots of 
the ſame year, which will be a proper length by the middle 
or end of the month, they will more readily ſucceed, 
though you may alſo ule any young ſhoots that are con- 
venucntly auwated, ; 

Let: therefore any low-placed ſhoots, or ſuck branches as 
are well furniched with young ſhoots, be bent down to 
the earth in the pot, and ſecured there; then lay all the 
eng oo Of each. 


Tra- 


— — . — en 
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Tran/planting Seedling Exotics. - 


Now tranſplant into larger y=u the exotic plants which 
were raiſed this year from ſeed. | 

But theſe plants need not now be planted into very large 
pots; ſuch as 328. or 488. are the proper ſize. Fill the 
pots wich light earth; and into each pot ſet one plant, 
and give it a little water. 

Then it would be of much advantage, if the pots are 
placed in a moderate hot-bed. Put on the glaſſes, and 
made them till the plants have taken root. 3 

Let them have freſli air every day, by opening or tilting 
up the glaſſes; and, about two or three times a week let 
them be very moderately watered. 

But ia default of a hot-bed, let the pots, in which 
theſe ſorts are planted, be placed in a ſhady warm ſpot, 
in the open air, or in a frame, &c. ſhaded from the mid- 
day ſun, and frequently watered, they will take root in 
good time, and make tolerable progreſs. 


THE HoTt-Houvss. 


1 hot-houſe ſhould now be particularly attended 
to; the plants will want water; mult have alio frech 
air. It is, iid, the principal work now wanting to be 
done, to ſupply the plants properly with theſe two ar- 
ticles, and ſtill continue the bark-bed heat, but no tires. 

The pine-apple plants, in particular thoſe in fruit, will 
now want very regular attendance. 

Theſe plants muit now, for one thing, be duly ſup- 
plied with water; they will, in general, require a little 
every three four or five days; but make it a rule never to 
give them too much water at one time. 

All the other forts of plants in the hot houſe or ſtoves 
will alſo require frequent refreſhments of water at this time. 

Adrait alſo to the pines, and all other plants in the hot- 
houſe, a good ſhare of treſh air. This muit be done 
every warm day ; for, without a due portion of air, the 


pines will not nouriſh their fruit well. Therefore, about 
nine 
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nine in the morning, let ſome of the glaſſes be opened; 
that is, either draw ſome ot the top glaſſes a little down, 
or ſlide ſome of the upright glaſſes in front, a little way 


en. | 
But the glaſſes muſt all be ut cloſe every night; ard 
the proper time to ſhut them is about ſour, five or fix in 
evening, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 


Care of the Succ en Pinc Plants. 


Take care alſo of the ſucceſſion pines ; that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year. They muſt, as 
well as the plants now in fruit, have a duc Kare cf 
attention. 

Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a detached fore, 
or pit, by themſelves, Where this is th caſe, mind to 
allow them, every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. 

They will alſo ftand in need of frequent reireſnments 
of water; they will require it almoſt as often as the iruite 
ing plants. 


Pine- ale: beginning to ripen. 


New as ſome of the ferwardeſt pine-apples will be gra- 
dually arriving to full growth and begin to ripen, be care- 
ful in this to give ſuch of the plants but very moderate 
waterings at that pericd, as tco redundant humidity 
would ipoil the flavour ot the ripening fruit. 

The maturity is diſcoverable by the fruit changing 
yeliow, and imparting a fragrant odcur ; being c:retul, 
theſe toltens of mature growth, to gather them for uſe 
juſt when they attain perfection, and before they become 
dead ripe, ard loie much of their peculiar rich vinous fla- 
verr ; generally cutting them from the plant with about fx 
inches of the ſtalk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at 
top adhering, which, when the fruit is {crved up to table, 
is then to be ſeparated, and returned for planting, as each 
ſuch crown will torm a new plant, and produce fruit in 
two years. See 7al; and Aug, &c. 


Propazeting Het-houſe Exotics. 


Continue the propagation of the exotics of this de- 
p:riment by ſeed, ſuckers, flips, layers, cuttings, off- ſets, 


cr: wns, &c. in pots of l She earth, and plunge them in to 
JA May, and July, &Co 
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the bark-bed. See Apr; 
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Work to be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN, 
O W prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are vacant, 


in order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are pro- 


per to ſupply the table with neceſſary productions in au- 
tumn and winter. 


Planting Saveyt and Cabùages. 

Get ready, in particular, ſome good ground, to plant 
out a principal crop of ſavoys and winter cabbages. 

Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let them be planted in rows two feet aſunder, 
Which, at this ſeaſon, will be room enough, except for 
the large kind of cabbages, which ſhould be planted 
two fret and a half diſtance each way.—A watering at 
planting, will greatly promote the freſh rooting of all 
tacie plants. | 

Planting Breccoli. 


Tranſplant alſo a full crop of broccoli. The plants muſt 
ro be planted where they are to remain; and for that 
purpoſe, dig a piece of the beſt ground. 

Let the plants be ſet in rows, allowing the diſtance of 
two feet between each row; and about twenty inches or 
two fect diſtant from one another in the row. Give them 
water as ſoon as planted; and if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
days, tl! the plants have all taken root. 

But theſe plants, and alſo cibbage and ſavoys, and ſuch 
ae, ſhould, if potfible, be planted out in a dripping time, 
which will be an advantage to the plants, and wil fave 
much trouble in watering. 


So Broccoli Seed, 
No ſow alſo ſome broccoli-ſeed to come in for a late 
fpriag crop. 'This is to be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould 
be done ſome time before the tenth of the month. 

This ſeed ſhould now de ſown in a rich ſpot, where 
the ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould 
be now und then moderately watered, this will bring up 
the plants ſoon, and forward them in their growth. 


The 
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The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be ready to 
plent out for good in the middle or towards the latter end 
of Auguſt, and beginning of September, and will pro- 
duce their heads in April, and in the beginning of May. 


Tran/plant Endive. 


Plant out now, to ſupply the table in autumn, a parcel 
of the ſtrongeſt endive. 

Endive requires good ground; it muft be well dug, 
and the ſurface raked even; then put in your plants, the 
diſtance of a foot every way from one another, and water 
them as ſoon as planted. Inu dry weather the waterings 
muſt be repeated, once in two days, till the plants have 
taken root. 


Sow Endive-ſeed. 


Sow alſo ſome end de- ſeed. This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 
plants for the principal inter crop. 

Chooſe principally the green curled kind, for the main 
crop; and may allo ſow iome of the white curled ſort, 
and the large Batavia endive, obierving of the green kind 
particularly, that for the greater certainiy of procuring a 
regular ſupply all winter ot good endive, it will be proper 
to ſow ſome ſeed of that fort at two different times, 
this month. Let ſome, therefore, be ſown ſome time be- 
tween the frſt and tenth ; and ſow the next parcel about 
the eighteenth or twentieth of the month. Dig for this 
purpoſe an open ſpace of rich ground; directly ſow the 
ieed thinly, each ſort ſeparate, tread it down regularly, 
and rake it in with an even hand. 

Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown be 
now and then, in dry weather, watered : this'will bring 
up the plants ſoon, and they will rife regularly. 


Kidney-beans. 


Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf 
er running kinds may ſtill be planted, or ſome of both; 
but moſt of the dwarfs for any main crops. | | 

But the ſeed muſt be put into the ground the firſt 
week in this month, particularly that defioned for a full 
crop; and may plant more about the middle and latter 
end of the month, of the dwarf kinds, to continue the 
ſucceſſion of beans in gathering till Michaelmas or 
longer; as they will, in mild autumns, continue till the 
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middle or end of October ; they may be planted in any 


fituation where ground is vacant ; dig the ground, and 
directly, while it is freſh turned up, plant the beans iu 
rows, the diitance adviſed in the former months. | 

But in planting theſe beans, it will now be proper to 
obſerve the following precaution : 

That i, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 

round alſo very dry, it will, in that cafe, be adaileable, 
| 7 wo the beans are planted, either to water the drills, or 
lay the beans to ſoak in river or pond-water. Let them 
be laid in the water in a morning, and continue there 
about five or fix hours, and then be immediately planted. 

Or alio in fteeping the feed, that where the ground is 
very dry, it will be of advantage to water the drills before 
you put in the beans. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the beans 
is only to be practiied at times as above ſaid, when the 
ground is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry 
otherwiſe, it 15 better only to let the driils be very well 
watered, and then the beans may be immediately planted, 
and covered with the earth. 

Cauliflowiers, 

The cauliflower plants which were fown in Mar, for 
the autumn crop, mult now be planted out waere they are 
to remain. | 

Let them be planted in a moiſt time: plant them in 
rows, two feet, or two and a half aſunder; and allow the 
ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the row; let 
them be directly watered, and afterwards at times, till 
they have taken good root. 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads in 
the beginning or middle of October ; and will continue, 
ſometimes, coming in gradually, till the middle or end 
of November, or till near Chriimas, if an open mild 
ſeaſon. ä 

Small Sallading. 

Sow, where required, the different ſorts of ſmall ſallad 
herbs ; ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, and radith, &c. 

Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould, 
in order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, 
be {ome ſced ſown, at leait once every fix or ſeven davi, 

This feed mult {till be fown in a ſhady border: ſow 
them in drills : in dry weather, they ſhou!d be daily wa- 
tered, otherwile the plants will not come up regularly. 


Oniens, 
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Ont: 64. 


Sow ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt be 
done in the laſt week of the month, and not before. 

But the principal ſowing is directed in next month; 
though it is proper to ſow a few now, to afford ſome to 
draw alſo in autumn and beginning of winter, and may 
ſo both of the common and the Welch onion : the latter 
ſtands the ſevereſt ſroft:, See g,. 

For this purpole, dig a compartment of rich ground, 
and divide it into beds three fect and a half, or four feet 
broad, Immediately fow the feed tolerably thick, and 
let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. "The plants 
will ſoon rite, and will get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to reſiſt the winter's cold; when they will be 
very acceptable both to draw before Chriſtmas, and in the 
months of February, March and April, to uſe in ſallads, 
and for other purpoſes. 

Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them 
be timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe 
with the onions, will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the 
whole crop. 


Carre: LA 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this month, vou mav ſow 
ſome carrot-ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 
in autumn. 

The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into 
uſe after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October 
and November, &c. 

Chooſe an open ſituation and light 22 which dig 
a proper depth, and directly while freſh turned up, let the 
ſeed be ſowed moderately thin, and rake it in evenly. 

When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let 
them be cleared and thinned to ſix or eight inches diſtance. 


Tran/plant Celery. 


New is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 
Plant out a gocd crop cf winter celery. 

For theſe plants let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
choſer,, ard clear it well from weeds; and there mark out 
the trer.ches, about a foot broad, and allcw full three fect 
and a half b-tween trench and trench. Dig out each 
trench abcut one moderate ſpade deep, without ſhoveling 

| out 
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out the crumbs at bottom, laying the earth that comes 
out neatly in the ſpaces between the trenches, * 
to lay it equally, and ſpread it as even as poſſible; an 
then lay in the bottom of each trench ſome good rotten 
dung, and dig it in. 

Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim 
the ends of their roots, and the tops of the long ftrag- 
gling leaves, and then plant them in one row along 
middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five or fix inches 
diſtant in the row: immediately give ſome water, and let 
this be repeated, in dry weather, until the plants have 
got root. 


Landiag up Celery. 


Land or earth up the — of early celery planted out 
lat month, or in May: break the earth fine with a hoe or 
ſpade, and trim it up neatly to both fides of the rows of 
plants, three or four inches high, repeating the earthing 
at this time about once a week, to have ſome blanched as 
early as poſſible. 


Turneps. 


Any time in this month is a fine ſeaſon to ſow turneps, 
for the ſervice of autumn and winter ; that is, the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from 
about Michaelmas till Chriſtmas. It will be a great ad- 
vantage it there falls ſome rain, to take the opportunity 
of ſuch times to ſow the ſeed. h 

In ſowing this ſeed, chooſe an open fituation ; dig the 
ground, and fow the ſeed while it is freſh Gigged 5 great 
care ſhould be taken not to ſow 1t too thick ; it as re- 
gularly as poſſible, and take the ſame care in raking it 
into the ground. | 

This ſeed is very ſmall; two or three ounces will ſow 
ground enough for a middling family: two or three ounces 
of ſeed will ſow at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen rod or poles of 
ground: for when ſown in fields, the common allow- 


ance is about a pound or a pound and a quarter, or at moſt 
a pound and a half, to an acre of ground. 


Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June : do this in 
dry weather: cut down all the weeds, and thin out the 
plants to about feven or eight inches diſtance, 


Plan 
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Plant out Lettuce. 


Thin and tranſplant lettuces : the cos, Cilicia, and all 
the ſorts of cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. which 
were ſown laſt month, will now all want to be thinned 
to a foot diſtance, and a quantity tranſplanted. 

For planting lettuces choole for them a ſpot of the 
richeſt ground; dig it neatly, and let the ſurface be 
raked even; then put in the plants by line: ſet them the 
diſtance of twelve or fifteen inches from one another at leaſt. 


Water them as ſoon as planted; and, at times, till 
they have all taken root. 


$Fexw Lettuce. 


Dig alſo a ſpot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce- 
ſecd. Either the cos, Cilicia, or brown Dutch, are ftill 
the moſt proper kinds. Sow {ome of this ſeed in the firſt 
or ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown in the laſt 
weck - the 1 n 5 k 

Theſe two ſowings will raiſe a ly of good 
plants, to furniſh 1 — 1 — and 
great part of October; and, if favourable weather, will 
continue till November. 


Sew Winter Spinach. 


Now pet ready ſome ground to ſow ſome winter ſpinach, 

The beſt fort to ſow now is the prickly-feeded or tri- 
angular-leaved ſpinach ; this being much the hardieſt, to 
endure the cold and wet in winter. But this crop muſt 
not be ſown till the laſt week in the month ; and even then, 
it is only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gardens where the ſoil 
is cold er poor, that the plants may get ſtrength before 
winter. But in warm rich ground, the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt is time enough; for, ſometimes, when 
fowed ſooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to ſeed 
the ſame autumn, or early in the ſpring. See Ag. 

Chooſe for this ſeed a clean well-lying ſpot, that en- 
Joys the winter's ſun, and let it be neatly digged; and, 
as ſoon as the ground is dug, ſow the feed. Do not ſow 
it too thick, an — 2 tread down the ſeed, and 
then rake it well into the ground. 

You may tow in the ſame ſpot, along with the ſpinach, 
a little ſeed of the brown, Dutch, and common cabbage- 


Turnep- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
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Turnep-rocted Radiſh, 


Now is the very beſt time in the whole year, to ſow the 
large black turnep-rooted radiſh. 
There are two forts, one black, and the other white, 


and are 82 known by the name of the black or 
white Spanith radiſh. | 


The black fort 15 in moit eſteem, grows as large as or- 
dinary turneps, and very hardy to ſtand the winter; they 
are by many people much admired for autumn and winter, 
to ilice in ſallads, or eat alone, raw: the ſeed of both forts 
may be ſowed any time this month; but the molt proper 
time to ſow the principal winter crop, is between the tenth 
and twenty-fourth, they ſhould be ſowed in an open ſpace 
of freſh digged ground, broad cait, and trod down, and 
raked in regularly. 

When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 
mutt be hoed cut to about fix or eight inches Gittance : 
they will then have proper room to ſwell, and will he 
ready to draw for the table about Michaelmas, and will 
continue good all winter, 


Sow alio ſome ſmall Italian turnep-radiſ for autumn. 


Sawing Short-Top and Salmon Radifhes. 


Sow ſhort-top and falmon radith any time in the month 
to draw in Auguſt, if required; but ſor a good autumn 
crop, to draw in September, ſow ſome of each ſort in the 
laſt week of this month: let them all be ſowed in an 


open expoſure, in new Gigged ground, and raked in 
equally. 


Sw Cole-qverts. 


This is now the time to ſow a ſull crop of cole-worts to 
ſerve the family in autumn and winter, and ſome to ſtand 


till the ſpring, when the ſavoys and ſuch like greens are 
all conſumed. 


What is to be underftoed by cole-worts is any ſort of 
cabbage plants; which, when their leaves are from about 
as broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 
molt defireable open greens, to uſe under the name of 
ccle-worts. . | 

To have good cole-wort plants, ſow ſome of the beſt fort 
of Vorkihire, Batterſea, or ſugar-loaf cabbage- ſeed; for 

2 


the 
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the common, open, or field cole-worts are now baniſned 
moſt gardens; and the advantage of ſowing, for this pur- 
pote, the above ſorts of cabbage- ſeed is, that ſuch plants 
as are not uſed by way of coleworts, may be permitted 
to ſtand; and ſuch of them as do not run up to ſeed in the 
ſpring, will cabbage at a very early time. 

To have cole-worts for autumn and winter uſe, ſow 
ſome iced the firſt fortnight, and towards the latter end of 
this month; and from theſe ſowings, they will be fit to 
o_ out next month, tor uſe in September, October, 

ovember, and December, &c. 

But let it be obſerved, that for a crop of cole-worts to 
ſtand for ſpring ule, the ſeed mult not be ſowed before the 
third or fourth week in this month, as if fow:d ſooner, 
they will be apt to Ay up to ſeed early in ſpring. 

As to the order ci ſowing and plantirg theſe different 
crops of cole-worts z prepare for each ſowing an open ſpot 
ot good ground, and divide it into beds four feet wide. 
do the ſeed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regu- 
larly. The plants will come up in about a week, and will 
be grown pretty ſtrong in Auguſt and September, and 
are then to be tranſplanted. They muſt be planted out 
in rows, a foot aſunder, and about eight inches diſtant 
from each other in the row; but tee the work of Auguſt 
and September. 


Pull Onions. 


Examine, towards the latter end of this month, the 
forwardeit crops of bulbing onions ; if any are at full 
growth, and their leaves begin to wither, take the roots 
out of the ground. 

But it is rare that theſe roots are at full growth this 
month; if however any are, manage them in the tollow- 
lowing manner, which will ſerve alto as directions for the 
fame work next month, when the onions in general will 
be fit to draw for keeping. 

Theſe roots muſt be taken up in dry weather ; and as 
you take them up pull off their leaves, only obſerving 
to leave to each oniou tour or five inches of the ſtalk. As 
ſoon as taken up, they ſhould be ſpread to harden upon a 
clean and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lie 
twelve days or a fortnight, remembering to turn them 
once every two or three days, that they may dry and harden 
regularly. 


When 
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When they have lain the proper time, they muſt then 
be gathered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 

They aid bo laid up in a dry room ; but let them be 
firſt very well cleaned from earth, and all looſe outer 
ſins, then bring them into the houſe in dry weather, 
ſpread them evenly on the floor, and let them be fre- 
quently turned over the firſt two or three weeks. 

Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open, 
in dry weather, for about a week or two after the onions 
are houted ; and after that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut; only obſerve to turn the 
enions over now and then, and pick out any that are 
decayed. See Auguſt. 


Pull Garlick and Shallets, Cc. 


Pull up alſo garlick and ſhallots. and rocambole, when 
full grown. This is known by the leaves; for when the 


root 15 ſwelled as much as it will, the leaves will then be- 
gin to wither, 


Melons. 


Take care now of the melons ; and, in particular, of 
the plants whoſe fruit are beginning to ripen. 

Theſe plants muſt now be allowed but very little water, 
for much moifture would ſpoil the flavour of the rip+ 1 
fruit: however, in very dry hot weather, the inelon 
upon ſome beds will require to be, at times, mod 2 1, 
watered, 

Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhout. 2'wis 
be had to the nature of the earth, and its genciat epi 
upon the beds, Where there is a conſiderable Ucpra of 
good loamy compoſt, at leaſt twelve or fourtcea inches, 
the plants growing upon ſuch beds ſhould nat, when 
their fruit is full grown, be allowed any more er but 
very little water; for this kind of ſoil, when a tolerable 
depth upon the beds, will retain a proper degree of moiiture 
a Jong time. 

There 1s much advantage in allowing a proper depth 
of mould upon melon-beds, and in having a gocd loamy 
compoſt ; the plants not only thrive beſt in ſuch earth, but 
v hen there is any proper depth on the bed, the plants will 

not at any time want much water, and the leſs water there 
15 given to melon plants, the bettet will the fruit ſet, and 


when ripe, will have a more rich and delicious flavour. 
Q 3 But 
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But ſuch melon plants as pow in common light earth, 
and where there 1s withal but a moderate depth upon 
the beds, will require occafional waterings in very hot 
dry weather, in moderation, not more than once or twice 
a week ; obſerving the former mentioned precautions, 
of laſt month, and as juſt above hinted in reſpect to water- 


ing, both with regard to the plants, and the ſtate of 
growth of the fruit. any 


To protect Melons from much Rain. 


The weather ſometimes happens, at this ſeaſon, to be 
very wet; when that is the caſe, the melon plants ſtould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 

The plants which are in frames can be readily ſhelter- 
ed, in inch weather, with the glaſſes; but the plants 
winch were planted out under hand or bell-glaſſes are 
more expoſed, and cannot be ſo readily ſheltered ; but 
as theſe plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means 
mould be uſed to protect them when the weather happens 
at this time to be uncommonly wet. 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand- glaſs 
melons, there is nothing fo proper as the oiled paper 
frames, ſuch as directed in the preceding month. 

Theſe frames are tc be kept conſtantly over the beds; 
and they not only defend * plants from cold and wet, 
but, when the weather happens to be very hot, they alſo 
aniwer the purpoſe of icreening the * wary ſrom the too 
great power of che ſun; and at the ſame time admit its 
3n?agence through the ciled paper, both as to the light and 
heat, in a proper degree, to promote the growth of the 
Plants and fruit. | 

But where there is not the convenience of ſuch frames, 
let ſome other method be practiſed, to defend the bells 
glaſs melons. 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at leaſt as many of 
them as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the 
be!l-glaſſes ; that is, either move the fruit carefully under 
their own glaſſes, or, where there is any ipare glaltes, 
let them be brought and placed over the bett fruit. 

The next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 
veniences to protect the bell-glaſs melons, is this: 

When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
cold, let ſome hoops be carried over the ridges or beds, 
placing them ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtant from one 

| another; 
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another; and then, at times, when it rains hard, or in 
cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, 
at ſuch times, over the hoops; or, where it can be pro- 
cured, ſome painted canvas; ſuch as might be made out 
of old Cail-cloth, would do for this purpoſe better than 
mats. 

But theſe kinds of covering are only to be uſed occa- 
ſtonalle, and ſhould not be ſutiered to be on longer than 
Juit to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when 
there happens to be a cold night. 


Cr cumd er. 


Cucumber plants nov allo demand care, and none more 
than tuoſe which were planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and thereiore 
muſt be well tupplied, in dry weather, with water. Thoy 
will require , 11 a dry time, at Ilcaſt three times a wer 
that is, to giv? them a moderate watering once ev 
other day, u! ſometimes in very dry, hot, ſcorc'. 
weather, they will require it daily, or every mornin, +. 
evening. | 

Waere theſe plants are properly {applied in d. a- 
ther, with water, and kept clear from weed, .! 11 
continue to bear handſome and well taſted fruit ty tue 
middle of September. 


Cucumbers for pickling. 


Take proper care alſo of the cucumber plants which 
were fown in the natural ground to produce picklers. 

Their vincs will now begin to advance, and thould be 
laid out in regular order: an where it was not done be- 
fore, it will firſt he proper to dig the ground neatly be- 
tween the holes of — 4 plants; but tate care not to go 
ſo near as to break or diſturb their roots; and as you pro- 
ceed in digging, let their runners or vine be carefully laid 
out in a neat manner, at regular diitances ; obſerving to 
lay ſome earth between the ſtems of the plants, in each 
hole, preſſing it down gently, in order to make them 
ſpread different ways, as vou would have them run; mind 
2% to draw the earch up round each hole, to form a ba- 
fon, to contain the water when given in dry weather, 

This digging will be a great advantage to the plants; 
for they will ſoon ſend their roots into the new 4 


Q4 | earth, 
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earth, and the effect, of it will ſoon appear in the ſtrength 
and fruittuinets of their vines. 

Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather, be duly ſup- 
plied with water; they will require it at ſuch times every 
other day at leaſt, 


Artichokes, 
Artichokes now come faſt into uſe ; and the plants muſt 


be managed in this manner. 

In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that if 
you defire to have large artichokes, you muſt, in order to 
encourage the main head, cut off moſt of the lower ſuckers 
or ſmall heads which are produced from the fides of 
the ſtems; and theſe in ſume families are dreſſed for the 
table. See Augu/t. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichokes (that is, 
the principal heads) are cut, let the ſtem be immediately 
broken down cloſe to the ground to encourage the root, 
and that it may more effectually form new ſhoots of ſome 
tolerable ſtrength againit winter. 


Cardoons. 


Where cardoons are wanted, and where they were not 
Flanted out laſt month, it ſhould now be done the firſt 
week in this. See June. 


Gather Seedi. 


Gather ſeeds of all forts according as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather; cut- 
ting or pulling up the ſtems with the ſeeds thereon, and let 
them . immediately in a dry place where the air can 
freely come. There let them lie to harden the ſeed, ob- 
ſerving to turn them now and then; and when they have 
laid a fortnight, or three weeks, the ſeed ſnould then be 
beaten out, and well cleaned from the Euſks and rubbich, 
and put up in boxes or bags. 


Leeks. 


Tranſplant leeks: chooſe a piece of good ground, and 
it will be an advantage to the plants to dig in ſome 
thorough rotten dung. 

When the ground is dug, mark out beds four feet and 
a half broad. 


Then 
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Then draw up a quantity of leeks from the ſeed- beds: 
chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and trim the roots, and cut off 
the tops of their Faves ; then plant them, obſerving to 
put fix rows in each bed, and ſet the plants the diſtance 
of ſix inches from one another in the rows. 


Herbs for Drying. 


Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, ſweet marjoram, 
as allo carduus, and all ſuch kinds of herbs as are now 
in flower, in order to dry, to ſerve the family in winter. 

Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut for the pur- 
poſe of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection, 
which is when the plants are nearly of tull growth, and 
Juſt coming into flower. Let them be cut, in dry weather, 
and ſpread, or hung up in a dry airy place, out of the 
reach of the ſun ; and there let them dry gently ; for they 
thould be always dried in the ſhade. 


Herbs to diftil. 


Likewiſe gather herbs to diſtil. Many of the proper 
kinds will be now arrived to full growth and advancing 
into flower; and that is the proper time to cut all ſuch 
herbs as are intended for the purpoſe of diſtilling. 


Plant Sage. 


Plant now, as ſoon as poffible, ſlips of ſage where it was 
omitted in the former months, and alſo the ſlips of hyſ- 
ſop, winter ſavory, and ſuch like herbs. 

Chooſe ſuch young ſlips as are about fix or ſeven inches 
long, of pro ength ; they muſt be planted in a ſhady 
bake, 5 ng them two thirds of their length into the 
earth; give water at planting, and in dry weather muit 
be often repeated. | 


Gather Flexwwers of Medical and Pot-Herbs. 


Gather ſome chamomile flowers, and the flowers of 
marigolds and lavender, to lay up for the future ſervice 
of the family. | 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and ſpread to dry 
in a place; then put them up in paper bags till 
wanted, 
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Sowing and Planting Peas and Beans. 


Put in a few peas and beans in the beginning, middle, 
and latter end of this month, to try the chance of a late 
crop in September, &c. 

The ſmall kinds are propereſt to ſow and plant now; 
ſuch as the dwarf peas, charlton and golden kinds, &c. 
and of beans, chuſe the white bloſtoms, long pods, imall 
Spaniſh, or mazagan bcans, and the like ſorts. 

Let the fame methods be obſerved now in ſowing and 
planting thoſe crops as adviied laſt month. 


Watering. 


Watering ſhould at this time, be duly practiſed in dry 
weather, to all ſoch plants as have been lately planted 
out, till they have taken root. 

This work ſhould, at this ſeaſon, be always dene in 
a morning or in an evening. The proper hours are, in 
a morning, anytime between ſun-riſing and eight o'clock ; 
and between the hours of tour and eight, or nine in an 
evening. 


Clear the Ground, 


Clear the ground now from the ſtalks and leaves of 
all ſuch plants as have done bearing. 

In particular, clear away the italks and leaves of the 
early crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed 
and made perfectly clear from all manner of rubbiſt and 
weeds. 

Likewiſe pull up the talks and haulm of ſuch beans 
and peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants 
as are paſt ſervice ; clearing away alſo all decayed leaves 
of cabbages, artichokes, and all fuch like rubbiſhy lit- 


ter, which both appear diſagreeable, and afford harbour 


to noxious vermin : and let all large weeds be at the 
fame time cleared of the ground. 
The ground will then appear neat, and will alſo be 


ready to dig, in order to ſown or planted with au- 


tumn or winter Crops. 

It is alſo a great advantage to kitchen ground to be 
timely cleared 7 the rubbiſh ; for the ſtalks of ſome 
plants, continue to draw nourihment : which, together 


The 
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Wall-:trees. 


N gardens where there are wall-trees that have not 
I yet had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very 
needful work ſhould now be done in the beginning of 
the month; otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not 
only be ſmall and ill grown, but will alſo be very il! taſted, 
in compariſon to the true flayour of theſe fruit. 

And, beſides retarding the growth and debaſing the 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great 
degree, to wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer 
ordering and nailing, entirely till this time; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and ſuch like 
trees as produce their fruit principally upon the one year 
old ſhoots. ; 

Befides, it cauſes great perplexity to the pruner to 
break through and regulate ſuch a thicket and confuſion of 
wood :—requires treble the pains and labour, and can- 
not be executed with ſach accuracy as when the work is 
commenced early in the ſummer. 

There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes 
in the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper di- 
rection; and at the fame time to clear the trees from all 
1! placed and luxuriant wood; for when the uſeleſs wood 
is timely cleared out, and ths uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe 
and regular to the wall, the fun, air, and gentle ſhowers, 
will have all along proper acceſs, not only to promote the 
growth and improve the flavour of the fruit, — alſo to 
harden or ripen the ſhoots properly, which is abiolutely 
neceſſary to their producing good fruit and proper wood 
next year. 

But however, where there are wall- trees ſtill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the begin- 
ning of this month. 

In doing this, obſerve, as ſaid in June, to clear out all 
very luxuriant wood; and all foreright and other ill- 
placed ſhoots are alſo to be diſplaced; but mind in par- 
ticular to leave in the apricot, peach, and nectarine 
trees, as many of the well-placed maderate growing 
ſuoots as can be conveniently laid in; and let chem, at 
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the ſame time, be all nailed in cloſe and regular to the 
wall, 

Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this time, but let 
every one be laid in at its proper length. 

Look alſo again over ſuch wall and eipalier trees as 
were ordered and nailed the two laſt months; and fec 
if all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month Keep 
firm in their places ; and where there are any that have 
been diiplaced, or are looſe, or project much from the 
wall, let them be now nailed in again cloſe in their proper 
poſition. | ; 

Likewiſe obſerve, if there has been any ſtragoling 
ſhcots produced ſince laſt month, in places where not 
wanted, and let them now be diſplaced. 


Management of Fig-trees. 


Fig-trees, if not yet had the ſummer regulation, per- 
form it the 22 of this month; cutting out fore- 
right, and other ill- placed ſhoots, and any of very ram- 
pant growth; but retain as many of the well-placed ſide- 
and terminal ſhoots as can be conveniently laid in for next 
year's bearers all at their full length; and nail the 
whole in cloſe, ſtraight, and regular to the wall. 


Fines. 


Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in order 
to clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been produced 
fince laſt month. 

In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots which were 
laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame ſmall ſhoots 
muſt now, according as they are produced, be all as duly 
diſplaced. 

All other ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been 
lately produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed of cloſe ; and 
all ſuch ſhoots as ſhall rife any time this month, ſhould 
according as they come ont, be continually taken off. 

Where this is obſerved and duly practiſed, the bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown; and every 
bunch will alio ripen more regular and ſooner by at leaſt 
three weeks, than where the vines are neglected and per- 


= to be over-run with uſeleſs ſhoots, See May and 
une. 
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Deſtroy Waſps and other Inſecs. 


Now hang up in the wall-trees ſome phials filled with 
ſugared water, in order to catch and deftroy waſpe, and 
other devouring inſects, before they begin to attack the 
choice fruit now ripening. 

Let at leaf three ſuch vials be placed in each of the 
largeſt trees; and even in the lefter trees, there ſhould 
not be lefs than two vials hung up in each; and this 
ſhould be duly practiſed in the peach and ne&arine-trees, 
and ſuch like choice kinds. 

Where this is timely done, it will be a great protec- 
tion to the choice fruit: for the inſets, which will, now 
begin to ſwarm about the wall-trees, will by the f:nell 
of the liquor, be decoyed into the phials, and be drowned, 

The vials ſhould be often looked over in order to empty 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched therein. 
They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh quantity of 
the above ſweetened water. 


| Deftroy Snails. 

Continue to deftroy ſnails. Search for them early in 
morning and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain, 

Theie vermin do molt damage to the choice wall-irait z 
and now in particular tio the apricots, peaches, and necta- 
rines ; which trees ſhould now be otten and diligently 
looked over, in order to take and deſtroy them, 

Budding. 

Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines; plums, cherries and pears. 

That work may be done any time in this month, but 
the ſooner the principal budding is done the better. 

Let every ſort be budded upon its proper ſtock ; apri- 
cots, peaches nectarines, and plums, ſhould be budded 
upon plum-ftocks ; they generally make the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt laſting trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from 
plum-ſtones, or ſtocks raiſed from the ſuckers of plum- 
trees; though all theſe forts will alſo grow upon ſtocks 
of one another, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit; and 
alſo upon almond ftocks raiſed the ſame way: but the 
plum-iock is always preferable for the general ſupply. 

Pears may be budded upon pear-ſtocks ; and theſe muſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels, as directed in the work 
of the Nurſery. Pears alſo ſucceed well, in particular for 
the wall, when budded upon quince-ſtocks to dwarf them. 

Cherries 
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Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry- 
Agcks, which mutt be alſo raiſed by ſowing the tones, 

Such cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded Jaſt 
ſumnmer, or graftcd in the Grin and mifcarried, may 
now be budded with any of the fame kinds of fruit; for 
theſe tr2es will ſucceed either by grafring or budding. 

Budding generally fucceeds bek * performed in 
cloudy wenther, or in a morning or an evening aftez 
three or four o'clock ; ior che great power of the mid-day 
ſun is apt to dry the cuttings fo much, that the buds 
would not reawly part from the wood. However, where 
there are large quantities to be budded, it mutt be per- 

rmed at all opportunitics. 

In perſorming this work, it muſt be obſerved, that 
where the tree are to be raiſed for walls and efpaliers, 
the budding muſt be performed low in the ſtock: that 
is, the height of five or fix inches from the ground, and 
at five or ſix feet for ſtandards : but fer the method of 
performing this work, fee the work of the Nr; tor 
this month. 


Budding may alſo be performed now upon trees that bear 
ruit. 

What is meant by this, is, where there are wall or 
eſpalier trees, that produce fruit not of the approved 
kinds, ſuch trees may now be budded with the ſorts de- 
fired; and the budding is to be performed upon ftrong 
ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth. 

Several bucs may be put into every ſuch tree; by 
which means the wail or eſpalier will be toon covered 
with the deſired Kinds, and in two or three Years after 
budding they w:ll begin to bear. 


* CEE EO CC OC "TO"—_—Y — — — — — * — 
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The PrEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN, 


Cockſcembs, Tricalers, and other curicus annual Plants, 


RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double 
balſams, and all other curious annuals as have been 

kept till this time in drawing-frames, or in glaſs-caſes. 
When they are brought out, let them be immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the fame 
time ſtir the earth a little in the top of the pots, and then 
add a ſprinkling of ſiſted earth over it. wi 
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When this is done, let the tall-growing kinds be each 
immediately ſupported with a ſtake of a proper height, 
particularly the combs and tricolors. Let one handiome 
ſtraight ſtake be fixed in each pot, and let the fem of the 
plant be tied neatly to it in different places. 

Then let every plaat be immediately watered, not only 
in the pots, but let the water be given all over the head 
of the plants; this will reireſh them, and cleanſe their 
leaves trom duſt, and the whole will make every plant ap- 
pear lively and deceat ; they are then to be placed where 
tney are tO remain. 

They mut, ia dry weather, be very duly ſupplied with 
water: and this mult be prachiſed in general to ail duch 
aunuals as are planted in pots. 


Tranſplant Annuals into the Borders, Oc. 


Where there are any kinds of tranſplanting-annua! 
plants Niit remaining in the ſeed-bed, or in the nurſery. 
bed, wherein they were pricked from the ſeed- bed, they 
Mould in the beginning of the month be taken up with 
bills, or at leaſt with as much earth as you can about their 
roots, and planted in the borders or places allotted for the:n 
to blow, 

Lot every plant, as ſoon as planted, be immediately wa- 
tered, and ſuch as have long ftems muſt be ſupported 
with takes. 


The Care of choice Carnations. 


Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds 
of the potted ſtage carnations. 
Obſerve their flower-pods ; ard as they begin to break 
for flowering, if any ſeem to advance irregularly, they 
may be aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper, in the man- 
ner as directed in the former month, to promote their regu- 
lar ſpreading ; for in this conſiſts the principal beauty ef 
the choice carnations. | 

To preſerve theſe carnations longer in beauty, they 
fhould, when in bloom, be protected from wet and the 
mid-day ſun, and from the depredation of vermin, ſuch 
as earwigs, &c. which eat off the flower pcta!s at the 
bottom. 

The moſt ready method te do tliis, is to place the pot 
where they can be occaſionally ſaaded and meltered; but 

princi- 
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principally upon ſome kind of elevated ſtand or ſtage; 
which ſhould be a flight wooden erection, having a plat- 
form, about two feet high, and wide enough to contain 
two or three rows of pots : the length in proportion to the 
number of pots intended to place thereon ; and to have 
the top covered with an awning, ſupported at a conve- 
nient height not to hide the flowers, and conſtructed with 
ſmall rafters in the manner of the roof of an houſe, or 
archway, a foot wider than the ſtage, and ſupported upon 
a row of poſts on each fide, or upon only one row of poits, 
erected along the middle. 

The poſts muit be about two or three inches ſquare, 
and muſt ſtand about five or fix feet aſunder. They muſt 
alſo be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch 
a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun ; and at the ſame time to admit 
of viewing them with pleaſure. 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be co- 
vered with painted canvas or oiled paper ; or, for want 
of theſe, wiih ſome large thick garden mats. And to pre- 
vent the approach of creeping inſects, the bottom poſts are 
ſometimes placed through periorated ſmall, leaden, or 
earthen ciſterns, which being filled with water, prevents 
the vermin from aſcending the ſtage. 

But in default of the opportunity of having ſuch a ſtage 
as above, a temporary one may be made, by ranging two 
rows of planks, either upon ſhort poſts half a yard high, 
or large garden pots turned the mouth downwards ; and ix 
placed in pans of water, it will retard the progreſs of in- 
ſects from aſcending to the flower. 

Do not forget to refreih the pots duly with water; in 
2 hot weather they will require a little once every other 

Yo 


Senſitive Plants. 


The ſenfitive plants, if you raiſed any, ſhould now be 
again plunged in a moderate heat, or kept under glaſſes, 
to forward them, except you have the conveniency of a 
hot-houſe, where you may keep them conſtantly. 

But thoſe who have no ſuch conveniency, ſhould, as 
above, place the pots containing them continually anger 
3 
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glaſſes, either in a green-houſe, glaſs-caſe, or garden- 
frame; but in winter they muſt be kept conſtantly in a 
A or on any hot-bed where a conſtant good heat 
is kept up. | 

Thoſe Thaw are ſingularly curious on account of their 
leaves, which on the leaſt touch immediately drop and 
quickly contract themſelves, and do not rife and recover 
again in leſs than an hour. 


Lay Carnations and double Sweet-williams. 


Continue to lay carnations to propagate them ; and alſs 
double ſweet-williams. 

This work may be performed any time in this month, 
but the ſooner it is done the better; and the ſame method 
15 to be practiſed now, as directed in June. 

Examine the layers from time to time, and ſee they keep 
ſecurely in their places ; when they have ftarted, let them 
be pegged down again in their proper poſition. 

et them, in dry weather, be often watered ; and let 
this always be done with moderation, 


Tranſplant Carnation Layers. 


Take off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were 
layed about the middle or towards the latter end of June. 
They will, by the laſt week in this month, be tolerably 
well rooted. 

Let them at that time be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken of with great care. 
When they are taken up, let the lower naked part of the 
ſtalk be cut off cloſe to the lit part of the layer; and 
n —4 the tops of the leaves, and let them be immediately 

anted. 

: The layers of the choiceſt kinds may be planted ſingly 
in ſmall pots; and when planted, ſet the pots immedi- 
_ ately in a ſhady place, and let them be from time to 
time moderately watered, till the plants have taken freih 
root, 

They are to remain in the ſmall pots till the beginning 
of March, and then to be plinted into the large pots, 
where they are to remain to blow. . 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, 
ſhould, when taken off, be planted in a bed of rich _ 

et 
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Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the 
ſurface even; and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting 
them about five or fix inches aſunder; and let them be 
directly watered. 

Let them remain in this bed to get ſtrength till Odo- 
ber, November, or February, or March, obſerving to 
weed and water them occaftonally till that time ; they are 
then to be taken up with balls, and planted in the borders. 

Propgagate Pinks by Piping, Cc. 

Still may plant cuttings or pipings of Pinks, &c. the 
beginning or middle of this month tor propagation, in the 
manner ryiatel i June, taxing the young boots of the 
year; they will yet take root ireely, Sce Tae. 

Tranilantins Perennial Plants. 


Tranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peren- 
nial an viennial plants, which were ſowyn in March or 
April, &c. 

The wall- flowere, and ſtock July flowers, in particular, 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſ-ed-bed, and alſo 
the ſwcst-π] .name, colambines, Canterbury, or pyramidal 
bell. flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, ſngle 
ſcorlet-lychais and roſe-campions; French hovey-ſrckles 
and holly-Hocks, and all others of che perennial and bien- 
nial kinds. 

They mauld now be planted 12 nurſery- beds. Prepare 
beds for that purpoye, three feet and a half broad; rake 
the turface even, and then 1mmediately put in the plants, 
each fort ſeparate, ix rows in each hed, and about hx 
inches ſunder ja the row; let them be direcly watered, 
and occaſionally afterwards, till they have truck good root. 

Let them remain here to acquire a proper gro th and 
ſtrength tor a fl trat, plantation, next October, Novem- 
bar, o. in the bring; then taken up with balls, and 
planted 11 h bec421s, or where intended ; or ſome of the 
more curious may aiſo be planted in pots: all of which 
will tow in nertection next year. 

But on recs July flowers, I would adviſe to plant a 
£+ 00 perauvn it once where they are to remain in beds, Vor- 
dere, r pots, as explained in 1 

Auricala Plants in Pots. 


Look now and then to the choice avricula plants in 
pots. When dead leaves at 2ny time appear 2 the 
P ande, 
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plants, let them be immediately taken off, and let no 
weeds grow in the pots. 

The plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty 
often watered, and this muſt not be onaicted; 


Tranſplant the ſredling Auriculas and Polyanthuſos. 


Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were fown laſt 
autumn, or early in the | Bron as alio the polyanthuſes 
that were ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon; for it is now tune to 
remove them out of the ſeed- bed. 

Chooſe a ſpot for them well defended from the mid. day 
fun, Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the ſurface 
even, and immediately put in the plants. 

Let them be planted about four inches aſunder each 
way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; 
and let them be gently watered. They muſt after this be 
kept clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould be mo- 


derately watered every two or three days during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. 


Take up bullen Roots, 


Take up bulbous roots where neceſſary ta be done, 
agreeable to the hints given the two former montns. 
Many forts will now be paſt flowering, and their leaves 
will be decayed, and may then be taken up in order to 
ſeparate the off-ſets from the principal roots, The crown 
imperials, lilies, bulbous iriſes, and narciſcuſes, and 
many other bulbs, will now be in a condition for this 
practice. 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and ſepar ting the 
off- ſets, plant theſe again ſoon after in beds; ana the 
principal roots may be then either planted _ immedi- 
ately, or may be properly dried and cleaned, and put up 
till October or November, when the borders may be con- 
veniently dug, and the roots regularly planted. 

The ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from 
bulbous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be planted 
by chemſelves in a nurſery-bed, and there remain a year 
or two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out 
among the other proper roots in beds or borders, 


Scarlet Lychnis, Tc. 
The double ſearlet Ivchnis, and ſeveral other plants of 
the like kind, may ſtill be propagated by cuttings. —_ 
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The cuttings muſt be of the youngeſt flower ſtems, or 
ſuch as are not become hard and ligneous, and ſhould be 
planted the beginniag of this month, otherwiſe they 
will not root freely: they are now to be prepared and 
planted in the manner as mentioned in the former month, 
and to be treated in every reſpect as there directed. 


Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns, 


Mow graſs walks and lawns ; and let this be duly per- 
formed in dewy mornings about once a week, or fortnight, 
— will keep the graſs in general in tolerable good 
order. 

The graſs walks, lawns, &c. ſhould alſo be now and 
then rolled ; this is neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and 
even; and where it is duly performed in a proper manner, 
It is a vaſt addition to the neatneſs and beauty of the plats 
or walks. 

Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eaſier to be 


mown. The mowing can be performed with more exact- 
neſs and expedition. 


Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat, Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any fort of litter to 
be ſeen upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. 

To keep theſe walks in decent order, they thould, at 
this ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice every week. 


Car Bex Edgings. 

Continue to cut edgings of box where it was not done 
the former month. 

Let this be done in a moiſt time ; for when box is cut 
in dry hot weather, it is apt to change to a ruſty brown 
hue, and make a very ſhabby appearance: obſerve in cut» 
ting heſe edgings, to keep them pretty low, and do not 
let them pet too broad. 

Never let them grow higher than three or four inches 
at moſt, and very little broader than two; they will then 
appear neat. 

Clip Hedges. 

Now alſo clip hedges in general, if not done in June. 
In doing this work, it ſhould be obterved, that ſuch 
hedges as are trimmed in the beginning of this * 
w 
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will need to be cut again in fix weeks or two months time, 
or thereabouts. 

Therefore, when only one cutting in a ſeaſon is in- 
tended, it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip 
ſuch hedges until the end of this month, or rather the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. 

But where there are horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, pri- 
vet, yew, holly, or ſuch like hedges in gardens, either by 
way cf fence or ornament, they ſhould, in order to keep them 

rfe&ly neat and cloſe, be clipped twice in the ſummer. 

The firſt clipping ſhould be performed about Midſum- 
mer, or within a fortnight after that time; and the ſe- 
cond ſhould be done in the beginning or middle, or at 
lateit towards the latter end of Auguit, 


Deftroy Weeds in the Borders. 


Deftroy weeds in the borders by hoeing, &c. and let 

this be always done in due time ; particularly let none 
row large, or itand to come to ſeed. 

The borders in particular, next the walks, ſhould be at 

all times kept very clear from weeds, and from all manner 

of rubbiſh. 

When the borders are at any time hoed, as above, let 
them be immediately raked, in order to draw off the 
weeds and all othcr litter ; and this will make the furface 
ſmooth and clean, and will appear exceeding neat. 

The clumps and other compartments planted with 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens, ſhould alto be kept very 
clean from weeds, eſpecially where the ſhrubs ſtand wide 
enough to diſcover the ground, which, when weeds ap- 
pear, ſhould be hoed, and then ncatly raked. 


Trimming Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. - 


Look at this time over the flowering ſhrubs and ever- 
greens ; and, with a knite, let {uch as are grown rude be 
trimmed. 

What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have pro- 
duced ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different 
{ſhrubs interfere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſuch 
ſhrubs be now either cut out, or ſhortened in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form the head of the plant ſomewhat regular; 
and alſo that every ſarub may be ſeen diſtinctly without 
crouding upon one another. | 


Support- 
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Supporting F loxvering Plants. 

Continue to ſtake and tie up the ſtems of ſuch flowering 
plants as ſtand in need of ſupport. 

There are now many forts that demand that care, and 
it ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are 
broken by the wind, or borne down by their own weight. 
And in taking and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well pro- 
portioned to the height of the plant it is to ſupport ; for 
it looks ill to ſee the ends of ſtakes ſticking up hieh above 
the plants. 

Obſerve alſo to let the flems of the plants be tied in ſe- 
veral places to the ftake ; and let the tying be done in a 
neat manner, not ſuffering long ragged ends of the tying 
to hang dangling in fight ; this is often diſregarded, but 
it has a ſlovenly appearance. 


Cutting din decayed Floxwer Stemt. 


Go now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ſtems of ſuch flower plants as are paſt flowering. 

But this is now principally to be underſtood of the pe- 
rennial and biennial fibrous-rooted plants: the bloom of 
many of theſe kinds will now be paſt; and the ſtems 
ſhould always, according as the flower decays, (except 
where ſeed is wanted) be immediately cut down; then the 
plant, though pait flowering, will appear decent. 

Let therefore the decayed ſtalks be cut down cloſe to 


the head of the plants, and at the fame time clear each 
plant from any decayed leaves. 


THE NURSERY. 


Budding. Directions for performing that Work. 


D apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is now 


the principal ſeaſon to perform that work, and let 
them be budded upon proper ſtocks. 


There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon 
as plums, raiſed principally from the ſtones of the fruit, 
as directed in the work of the Nurſery for February, 

| Mach, 
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March, October, and November, &c. and when the 
ſtocks are in the third year's growth, they are then fit to 
be budded. They rule is, that when they are from about 
half an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch in diame- 
ter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, they are 
then of a proper ſize. 

Theſe ſtocks may alſo be raiſed from ſuckers which riſe 
from the roots of plum-trees. 

Bud alfo plums, pears, and cherries, and let theſe ſorts 
be alſo budded upon proper ſtocks. 

Plums ſhould be budded upon plum-ſtocks, raiſed from the 
ſtones or ſuckers. Pears ſucceed beſt when budded upon 
quinceor pear-ſtocks, raiſed by ſowing the kernels ; but tne 
quince-ſtocks are alſo raiſed from cuttings, or by layers 
or ſuckers from the roots of the trees. 

The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pears as 
are intended to be dwarts for walls or eſpaliers; and thoſe 
for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear-focks. 

In performing the operation of budding, regard muſt 
be had whether the trec is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard ; and muſt be accord- 
ingly performed lower or higher in the ſtock; but re- 
member that the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut off. 

Where the trees are intended far the wall or eſpalier 
the buzdivg muſt always be done near the ground; that 
is, Chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height 
of fix or eight inches, and in that part of the ſtock let the 
bud be inſerted. 

This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks, in order te 
raiſe dwarf trees ; they will then readily furniſh the wall 
or eſpalier trom the very bottom, with proper bearing 
wood. 

But when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard trees, the bud- 
ding mult be performed higher in the Rock. | 

o raiſe ſtandards, the ſtock may be budded at the 
height of three, four, or even fix feet. But for this 
purpoſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper 
ſize, for this muſt always be obſerved when the ſtocks are 
to be budded at that height. 

The manner of performing the work of budding or 
inoculating, is this: 

In the firſt place, be provided with a ſh -knife, 
with a flat ivory haft. The haft ſhould be ſomewhat 


taper, 
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taper, and quite thin at the end ; which knife and haft is 
to be uſed as hereafter directed, and alſo provide ſome 
new baſs mat for bandages ; and let this, before you uſe 
It, be ſoaked in waters, 

In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cut- 
tings of the reipective trees from which you intend to take 
the buds : theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, and muſt be cut from ſuch trees as are in 
health, bear well, and ſhoot freely, minding to chooſe 
ſuch ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are free in their growth, 
but not luxuriant. 

Having your cuttings, knife, baſs, and every thing 
ready, then proceed in the following manner : 

With the above knife, make a crois cut in the rind of 
the ſtock, minding to make the cut no deeper than the 
bark; then from the middle of the croſs cut, let another 
be made downward, about two inches in length, ſo that 
the two cuts together form a T, in which inſert the bud. 

Then get one of your cuttings, or ſhoots, and take of 
the bud in this manner : 

You are to begin towards the lower, or biggeſt end of 
the ſhoot ; and, in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves 
but obſerving to leave part of the foot-italk of each 
remaining ; then, about an inch below the lower bud 
or eye, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot, almoſt half 
way through, with the knife ſlanting upward, and with a 
clean cut, bring it out about half an inch above the eye or 
bud, detaching the bud with part of the bark and wood 
thereto. Then immediately let that part of the wood 
which was taken of with the bud, be ſeparated from the 
bark, in which is contained the bud; and this is readily 
done with your knife, placing the point of it between the 
bark and wood at one end, and ſo pull off the woody part, 
which will readily part from the bark ; then quickly exa- 
mine the inſide, to fee if the eye of the bud be left ; for if 
there appears a ſmall hole, the eye is gone with the wood, 
and 1s therefore uſeleſs : take another ; but if there be no 
hole, the bud is good, and is to be immediately inſerted in 
the ſtock ; obſerving, for the reception of the bud, to raiſe 
gently, with the haft of your knife, the bark of the ftock on 
each fide of the perpendicular lit, from the croſs cut above, 
and directly thruſt the bud gently in between the bark and 
the wood, placing it as ſmooth as poſſible, with the eye of the 
bud in the middle ; obſerving, „ 
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the in iſion in the ſtock, ſhorten it accordingly when 
inſerted, ſo as to make it ſlip in readily, and he perfectly 
cloſe in every part. 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that part be 
immediately bound round with a firing of new bats mat, 
beginning a little below the cut, and proceeding upv-ards, 
drawing it clo ely round to the top of the ſlit; bat be ſure 
to mil; the cye of the bud, bringing the tying cloſe to it 
below and above, only juſt leaving the eye of the bud open; 
and this tinihes the work for the preſent, 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have umted with the ſtock, which 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and thoſe 
that have not taken will appear black and decayed : there- 
fore, let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſen- 
ed; and this 1+ done in order to gire free courſe to the 
ſap, that the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be 
pinched ; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tied, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil them. To 
prevent this, it would be molt adviſeable to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt a month after 
budding ; which coneludes the work till next March: as 
until winca time, the bud remains dormant, then ſhoots 
forth with vigour, _ 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to 
cut off the heads cf the ſocks ; obſerving to cut them 
off about 2 hand's breadth above the inſertion of the bud; 
and this part of the frock left above the bud is to remain 
till next ſpring, and will ferve to tie the ſhoot to, which 
the bud make: the firſt fummer ; for the buds never begin 
ro ſhoot till the ſpring after budding. Or, in the ſpring, 
as afe.reiaid, you may cut the head off at once near the 
bud, behind it in a flanting manner :—See the manage- 
ment of new budded trees in March, &c. 

The general ſeaſon to bud or incculate is from about the 
latter end of June, or beginning of this month, till 
near the fame time in Auguſt, according to the for- 
wardneſs in growth of the ſhoots of the different trees 
ou would bud from; and this you may always ealily 
— by trying the buds; and wheu they will readily 
part from the wood, as above mentioned in the work, 
it is then the proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, and other trees and ſhrubs that will grow by that 
method, Is 
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Examine the trees which were budded laſt Summer. 


Look over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 
let allſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud-ſhoot, 
be —— ; for theſe would rob the proper ſhoot of ſome 
nouriſument. 

The buds will now have made vigorous ſhoots, if any 
ſeem to require 1upport, let them now be properiy ſecured, 
either with itakes, or tied to that part of the ttock left above 
the bud, when headed down. 


Grafted Trees. 


Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in or- 
der to diſplace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time produced 
trom the ſtocks. 

Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch. vigo- 
rous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be ſecured. 


T ranſþlant ſeedling Firs, 


This is now a proper time to thin and tranſplant ſome 
of the choigeſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. 

But this is to be underſiood principally where the plants 
ſtand very thick in the ſeed- bed; and it is better (though 
at this ſcaſon it is attended with trouble) than to ſuffer them 
all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſpring; becauſe, 
where they ſtand very thick, they would be apt to draw, 
and ſpoil one another. 

Tuey will ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at this 
time, but require particular care to ſhade and water them. 

Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad: 
the ſurface mult be raked even, and then put in the plants 
about three inches apart, and let them be immediately 
gently watered. 

The plants muſt be duly ſnaded every day from the ſun, 
until they have taken root: and this muſt not be omitted, 
otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up. 

Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water till they have 
taken freſh root. The waterings ſhould, in dry weather 
be often 1 but always very moderate. 

They will ſoon take root, provided they are duly treated 
as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by Michaelmas 
to enable them to endure the cold in winter; and thoie 
which are permitted to remain in the ſeed-bed till March, 
will have more room to proceed in a ſtronger growth, giv- 
ing them directly a good watering. , 

ut, 
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But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch ſeedlings 
as are tranſplanted at this time, be properly ſhaded from 
the ſun, or all will be loſt. 


Tnoculate and lay curions Shrubs. 


Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally of 
ſome of the curious kinds, ſuch as the moſs Provence, and 
others, that ſeldom produce ſuckers ; for it is by ſuckers 
from the root that molt of the common kinds of roſes are 

opagated. 

Therefore, ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, may 
be propagated by inoculation, and this is tha proper time. 

The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raiſed from 
roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kinds. 

Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce tuckers may alſo 
be propagated by layers, which ſhould be layed in the 
autumn Eaton, or ſome of the fame year's ſhoots may be 
laid at Midſummer, and the beginning of this month; 
and they will ſometimes be rooted by Michaelmas. 

Jaſmines ſhould aiſo be budded now, this is the moſt 
certain method to raiſe the Italian and other curious kinds. 

The common white jaſmine is the proper ſtock to bud 
the curious kinds upon: and the budding ſhould be per- 
tormed in the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be pro- 
pagated by layers, but they ſhould be layed in the ſpring, 
obſerving to lay the young branches of the laſt year ; or if 
ſome of the young ſhoots the ſame year be laid in June, 
and beginning of this month, they will ſometim«s put out 
the roots the ſame year. 

And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated 
by cuttings, — that called the Cape jaſmine, 
but theſe ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot- bed. 
This ſort muſt be kept in the green-houſe all winter. 

This is alio the proper time to inoculate many other cu- 
rious kinds of trees and ſhrubs. 


. altering. # 


Watering in 2 dry weather muſt ſtill be duly prac- 
tiſed in the ſeed- of trees, and ſhrubs, &c. 
Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall youn 
ſeedlings, will, ina very = time, require to be wate 
- | 2 at 
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at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a great 
advantage to the young plants in general, provided the 
waterings be done with moderation ; that is, not to water 
them too heavily, or to give too much at any one time. 


D:ftray Weeds. 


Defroy weeds ; and let it be done with care and dili. 
gence, whenever ſuch appear in the ſeed-beds of young 
plants of any kind, 

Nothing is ſo deſtructive in ſeed beds as weeds ; they 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, before 
they grow to any great head ; for it permitted to grow 
large, they will do the young trees and fhrubs of every 
kind more injury in two or three weeks, than they 
would be able to recover in twelbe months. 

Let the nurſery in general be !:ept always as clean as 
| poſlible from werds? for this wil! not only be an advan- 

rage to the plants, but it alſo icok: well to fee a nurſery 
clean. | 

When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eaſily and exped:tioutly deſtroyed, 
by applying 2 good ſharp hoe to them in dry 42 | 

One thing is to be particularly obicrved in the article of 
weeds ; viz. not to ſuffer in auy, in any part of the nurſery, 
io and to perfect their ſeeds; for was that permitted, the 
ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay a foundation 
fer a leyen years crop. | 


—_— 
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Orange and Lemon-1reer. 


RANCE and lemon-trees ſhould now be well attend- 
ed when the weather is dry, in order to ſupply them 
with water as often as needful ; tacy will ſtand in need of 
this article at leaſt two or three times a week. | 
Orange and lemon-trees, which have now a great cro 
of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over wi 
great attention, in order to thin the fruit where they are 
produced conſiderably too cloſe to one another in cluſters. 
Is 
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In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 
two or more fruit too near to one another; and let the 
number of fruit on the different trees be proportioned to 
the particular ſtrength and growth of each, leaving the 
principal ſupply chiefly only on ſuch ſhoots or branches 
as have apparently ſtrength enough to bring them to any 
due ſize; and let the number of fruit on each branch be 
proportioned to its ſtrength, being careful to leave the 
forwar leſt, moſt promiſing, and beſt placed fruit: do not 
leave :co many on a weakly tree, and obſerve a due me- 
dium even o e molt healthy and flrongeſt trees. | 

Thote tree k have now a ſuſſicieut quaniity of fruit 
ſe: apon them, „ be diveſted of all flowers that after 
make their appea , io as there may be no unneceſſary 
growth teexkäuſt the our hment winch is now to neceflary 
to the wiewtl of the vew- ſet fruit. 


Refreſhing the Orange and Lemen-tres Tubs with new Earth, 


Where the pots or tubs of orange-tre:s were not lately 
refreſhed with fome new earth in tubs in the former 
months, that work ſhould now be perſormed; it will be 
of great uſe in forwarding the growth cf the new-ſet fruit, 
and it will alſo greatly enliven the plants, and do them 
much good. 

In doing this, tale care ta looſen the earth in the top of 
the tubs toa little depth, and take ſome out; then fill it 
up again directly with freſh earth, and give it ſome water. 


Pratagate various Exotics by cuttiag, Oc. 


Plant cuttings or ſſlips of myrtl's, to propagate them; 
alſo geraniums and African ſiges, ciltuics, nu ieveralather 
exotic fhrubs, which ma; be propagated by planting cat- 
tings of the young ſhoots thercot any tiine in this wwonth ; 
bat, if done the begingigg of the month, there will be 
the greater chance of their inccevding. | 

Several forts wil! readily tie root in common earth, 
without the aſſiſtance of arial warmth, and particularly 
moil of the thrubby kinds C geroniums ; but all the forts 
of cuttings may be -r-atty !urwnn cd ir planted in pots, 
and plunged in a mow 2% d. 

In choofing the cuitin,-5, &c, let them ve taken from ſuch 
trees as are h-:ilthy and ſtrong, and i ireely. Chooſe 
proper thoots ; theie ſhould now be principally of the fame 
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ſummer's growth, and ſuch as have ſome ſtrength; and the 
proper length is from four or five to fix or eight inches; 
but the myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from about 
tutee or iour to five inches leng, and muſt be all of the 
tame ſummer's ſhoots. 

Having procured ſuch cuttings as above, let the leaves 
be taken off more than half way up, and then plant them. 

But although the above cuttings* and ſeveral others of 
the hardier forts of green-houſe ſhrubs, will take root with- 
out the help of artiticial heat, and particularly, as above 
hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, which will 
grow in a bed or pots of common earth, yet, if planted in pots 
and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot- 
bed, or the bark-bed in the ſtove, &c. it would greatly for- 
ward their rooting. 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, 
and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, 
or any other of the common green-houſe ſnrubs, by cut- 
tings, let ſome wide earthen garden pans, or otherwiſe 
large pots, of rich light earth be prepared. 

Into thoſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two 
inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 
earth, that only about two or three inches of the top may 
appear. 

As ſoon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, 
and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the 
common garden-frames, and put on the lights, or may 
cover down each pot with a hand or bell-glaſs. 

After this, the cuttings are to be cccahonally ſhaded 
with fingle mats, in the middle of hot days when the ſun 
ſhines, till they are rooted, and muſt be moderately watered, 

It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
cuttings and flips of green-houſe plants in pots, &c. aud 
then, if thev ſhould not happen to be well rooted before 
winter, the pots with the cuttings can be moved into the 
green-houſe. : 

The pots for this purpoſe ſhouid be rather of a large ſize. 

They mult be filled wth rich earth, within half an inch 
or an inch of the brim : water them moderately accord: g 
as the earth becomes dry. : — 

For ſome particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, ſce 
June. 
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Plant Cuttings, &c. of Succulent Plants. 
This is alſo a proper time to plant cuttings and flips of 


moit kinds of ſucculent plants. 

Particularly cuphorbiums; all the forts of ficoideſes 
and ſedums, with the torch-thiſtle ; and the other kinds 
of cereuſes, and alſo the Indian fig ; and many other ſuc- 
culent kinds. 

The method of propagating theſe kiads of plants is eaſy 
enough; it is done principally by cuttings, and the ma- 
nagement of them is this : 

fn the firſt place, it will he proper to obſerve, that the 
euttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take root 
tolerably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, without 
the help of artificial heat; but yet the afiltance of a mo- 
derate hot-bed would make them more certainly take root ; 
and in a much ſhorter time, either placed in a bark- bed of 
a hot-houſe, &c. or upon any common hot-bed either 
made of dung or bark; bark is the beſt ; but where that 
15 not, dung will do. Make a bed for a frame, or 
ſome hand-glaſſes, and cover the dung four or five inches 
deep with freſh earth. 

Next, let it be obierved, that as many of the ſucculent 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no par- 
ticular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings; but 
muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or three to 
fix, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the 
growth of che 47 plants. 

Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them, with a ſharp 
knife, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, or 
ſome ſorts ſlipped off; and let them be immediate ly laid i 
a dry place in the green-houſe, &c. out of the tun, til 
the bottom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; becauſe, 
if they were to be planted betore that was effected, tue 
moiſture from the wound would, in the very ſucculcn: kinds, 
rot the cutting in that part. 

When they have lain eight, ten, or twelve days, they 
vill be in proper order for planting ; let ſome pots be filled 
with ſome dry light compoſt. This being done, plant 
the cuttings 11 the pots, ſeveral in each, and clole the 
earth wel! about them. 

Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either 
in the hot-houte bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, 
under the glaſſes; and ſhade them with mats, ia the mid- 
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dle of ſunny days, till the cuttings are rooted: and give 
now and then a little water. 

But, as in default of a hot-bed, many of the | gan 
ſucculent cuttings will take root in any common Jight earth, 
they may either be planted in ſuch, or in pots, plunging 
theſe into the earth, and cover them either with hand- 
glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing them as above, 

Likewiſe ſuckers of ſucculent exotics may be planted, 
as aloes, &c. in pots of light ſoil. 


Wateriug the Green-houſe Plants. 


In dry weather, the green- heuſe plants in general thould 
be very duly ſupplied with water ; for this now becomes 4 
neetfu! article to theſe pladts. 

Some cf thee last wi roma 4 Tirele water, in dry 
weather, ever diy, porticunrly the plan“ in ſmall pot: 


Others Will need 4 refre{ ment every other day; and ſume 


once in three or foar days, accerding to the fize of the 
different pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or more expoſed 
to the ſun, Let them, therefore, be looked over every day, 
and let ſuch as want it be accorcingly ſupplicd with that 
article. | 

But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch 2 
where the plants are exyoſ-d to the full ſan; for in ſuch a 
5; tuation the plants will want to be very often watered, 


Clear the Pots from Weeds. 


Let a!l the pots or tubs be now kept very clean ; that is, 
let no weeds, or any fort of litter, be ſeen upon them. 


Shifting into larger Pets. 


Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or old, 
are in want of larger pots, they may ſtill be removed into 
ſuch. 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out 
of the preſent pot, with the hall entire; and then, with a 
tharp Knife, pare off any decayed or dry matted roots 
on the ſides and bottom of the ball of earth; and at the 


ſame time take away ſome of the old earth, both from the 


fides and bottom of the ball. 

The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
in the larger pot, and fill up all round with ſome freih 
tarth, then give ſome water. 

The 
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The pots are then to be removed to a place where the 
plants can be defended from boifterous winds, and thaded 
the greateſt part of the day from the fun. 


Lieſening and giving ſome freſh Earth tothe Pots in general. 


At this time it will be proper to examine the earch in 
all the pots and tubs; and, where it is inclinable to bind, 
let the ſurface be carefully looſened toa little depth, break- 
ing the earth ſmall with the hand; and add, at the ſame 
time, if not lately done, a little ſprinkling of trefh earth, 
and then lay the ſurface ſmooth. 

This little dreſſing will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think; but in particular to 
ſuch plants as are in ſmall pots. 

But this might now be practiſed on all the pots and tubs 
in general, and it would very much refreſh. all the different 
ſerts of plants. 


Pregagate Green-houfſe Plants ly Layers. 


This is fill a proper time to make lavers of many kinds 


of ſnruhhy exotics of the grecn-houſe. Let it be obſerved, 
8 


it is the {hoots of the tame ſummer's growth that are the 
mot proper parts to lay nowe 
Many forts may be propagated by the: method, and 2 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you deſire to en- 
creat; but let it be done in the beginning of the month. 
By that method you may propagate myrtles, jaſmines, 
poinegranates, granadillas, and ſuch like thrubs. 


Bud Orange and Lemon Trees. 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of thi: 
month, vou may begin to bud orange and lemon trees. 

Yee trees are propagated by inoculating them upon 
focks ranied from the kernels of their fruit procured in the 
Fring; and fuck as are found in rotten fruit are as good as 
any tor this purpoſe. 

Thneſe kernels muſt be fown in the ſpring (that is, in 
March) in pots of rich earth; the ſaid pots are to be 
plunged in a hot-bed ; and in two, three or four weeks at 
fartheſt, the plants will come up, when they muſt be 
allowed ſome air and water at times: in fix weeks or two 


montus after the plants are up, they ma! be tranſplanted 
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fiagly into {mall pots, or may remain till next ſpring, if 
very ſmall, and not growing very thick togoracr. 

'Fhey mult be planted fingly, into half-penny or three- 
_— pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome water; 
the ſaid pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and fade them in 
the middle of ſunny days ; the glafies are to be kept over 
them conflantly, till about the firſt or ſecond week in Au- 
guſt ; but obſerving as the plants rife in height to raiſe the 
frame, that they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; but in 
Augult, as above ſaid, they are to be expoſed by degrees 
to the open air: this mutt be done by raiſing the glaites to 
a good height, and aſterwards taking them quite away. 

With this management, you may raiſ them to the height 
ef eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of Augutt; 
they muſt be removed into the green-houte about a week 
or ten days before Michaelmas, plucing them near the 
windows, and there to remain all winter. 

Then in the ipring (that is, about March or April) it 
will be of much advantage to ſhift them into large pots: 
then to plunge the pots in a gentle hat-bed, managed as 
above; it would bring them forward greatly, but obſerving 
to begin in Muy to harden them to the air, and to let them 
enjo the full air the beginning of june. 

The young plants thus managed will, in the ſecond cr 
third ſummer, be fit to be inoculated : which muſt be in 
the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in Augutt : 
at the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 
a green houſe, or where they can be defended from too 
much rain, and enjoy the light and plenty of air. When in 
the green-houſe, &c. it will be proper to turn that fide of 
the plants wherein the bud i; inferted, from the ſun; and, 
when the fun ſhines freely upon the plants, it will be pro- 
per to ſcreen them with mats during the greateſt heat. 

But, in order to make the buds take more freely, you 
ray plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's 
bark a fortnight or three we. ks, made in a glaſs cafe, or 
green-hou:e, orany deep bark-pit which can be occaitonally 
«ctended at top witk glaſſes; giving plenty of free air. 

The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe all win- 
ter; but in the ſpring, atout the month of March or 
April. a modcrate hot-bed, in a glaſs-caſe, muſt be 
made with tan-baik, ii it can be had; if not, 3 

or 
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hot dung, and lay ſome earth, or rather tan thereon, to 
piunge the pots in: into either of theſe beds the pots are 


to be plunged ; obſerving, at this time, to cut the head of 


the ſtock of two or three inches above the bud. In this 
bed they mult be well ſupplied with water, and there mult 
be treſh air admitted every day, by raifing or ſliding ſome 
of the glaile, a little way open. By the middle or latter 
end of July, the bads will have made ſhoots perhaps a 
foot or eighteen inches, and ſometimes two feet long, or 
more; at which time vou rivit allow them more and more 
free air every day; and ſo begin in Auguſt toexpoſe them 
fully, to harden them, fo as to be able to ſtand in the 
green-houle all winter among the other plants. 


Tre HoTt-Houss. 


VERY calm and clear day, admit air freely into the 
hot-houſe. 

For now, as the pine- apples in particular will begin 
to ripen, freth air is a very neceſſary article. This is 
needtul to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit, and 
allo to promote the growth of thoſe which are fall ſwell- 
we, and will prove univert.!ly beneficial to the exotics 
in general. of this department. So that at this ſeaſon, let 
the glaiſes be drawn open ſome conſiderable width, in- 
creuſing the portion of air as the heat of the day ad- 
vances, | 

The pines muſt alſo, in general, be very duly ſupplied 
with water. They will need it pretty often; but let mo- 
deration be at all times . 

But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are beginning 
to ripen, mutt be very ipa ingly watered; but it will, not- 
withſtanding, be preper to allow them ſome, though 
too much would very much debate the favour of the trait. 


Of propagating the Pine-apple Plants. 


Pine-apple plants are propagated both by planting the 
crown or head of leaves which grow on the top of the fruit, 
the ſuckers at its baſe, and by ſuckers from the root of 

R 6 
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the old plants. Either or all of cheſe methods are equally 
eligible ; each fruit or apple produces at top one crown or 
head, and ſometimes ſeveral ſmall ſuckers at its baſe ; 
and the old plants moſtly always furniſh a ſupply of bot- 
tom ſuckers; all which productions, being detached and 
planted, take root freely, become the proper ſueceſſional 
plants ; and in two vears each will produce fruit in full 
pertection; and at the tame time 4 progeny of crowns and 
ſuckers, as above, fer a further ſucceſſion to ſucceed the 
old plants, which never produce fruit but once. 

Theſe ſeveral productions for propagation, either the 
crowns at top of the irvir, ſuckers at bottom, or ſuckers 
from the old plants, are generally fit to take off for plant- 
ing when the fruit is ripe; and thoſe annexed to the frum 
are to be ſeparated at the (ime the fruit is ferved at table, 
and referved for the purpot: of provagation, marazing 
them as hereafter directed; and the tuckers arifing imme- 
diately from the plants may he taien of any time when 
they are arrived at the proper gte of growth; which, 
like thoſe on the fruit, is allo commonly about the time 
the fruit has attained to its due perfection of ripenets, or 
very ſoon after; they being generally arrived to tke due 
maturity to be ſeparated frem the mother-plant, when 
they are about four, five, or fix inches long; and their 
lower part aiſumes ſomewhat of a brown colour. 

But obſerving, that in confequence of any of the ol 
fruiting-plants not furnithing bottom ſuckers, or that they 
are very ſmall, and that it is required to have as large a 
ſupply of young plants as poſſible ; you may, as foon as the 
truit is cut, take up the pots of ſuch plants out of the 
bark-bed ; cut down the leaves to fix inches at the bottom; 
pull off alſo the under-lecaves round the bottom of the 
Plant ; and then take a little of the old earth from the top of 
the pot, fill it up again with ſome freſn compoſt, and give 
fome water. Then re-plunge them in a bark or dung-bed, 
where there is a tolerable brik heat; and, from time to 
time, moderately watered. 

The old plants, with this management, will ſcon pat 
out {ome ſuccers : and when they are grown to the 
length of about four, five, or fix inches, they are then to 
be taken off from the mother-plant, and prepared for 
planing. 


The 
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The management of the ſackers in general, as alſo of 
th: crovns, with reſpeck to the purpoſe of propagation 
a id order of plaating, to furniſh a !ucceſhon of ney plants, 
is 25 follows ; 

The crowns or young plants, which arife upon the uit, 
and any ſucier; ut the batc, are to be taben off witen the fruit 
15 ſerved at table, ſeparated by a gentle twist; the returned 
to the gardener's care, to prepare for planting, tawing off 
tome of the lower leaves towards the rooting part; and 
then lay the plants on a ſhelf, either in 2 ſhady part of the 
ove, or thut of ſome dry room, till the part that adhersd 
to the frait is periety healed ; which is general) eſtfected 
in eight or ten days, and are then to be planted as below. 

ne :cot-ſfuckers Hiould be taken from the old plants, when 
tic lower end changes ſomewhat brown, and take off ſume 
of their lower leaves ; then lay t iem in a ery place till the 
Part that joined to the plant is healed and become hard, 
«hich will require fave or fix days, 

They are then, both crowns and ſuckers, to be planted 
in the tollowing manner: ; 

Being furnifhed with fone ſmall pots, and having ſom? 
proper compoit previcuily prepared, of any rich garden 
earin, loam and rotten dung; fill the ou therewith, 
wh: done, let one crown or ſucker be planted into each 
pot; fix it properly, and let the earth be well cioled, 
and give each a very little water, juit to ſettle the earth 
equally about the plants. 

Then let the pots be directly plungel to their rims 
in the bark-bcd, which ſnould be of a tolerable good heut 
to make them itrike. 

But, for want of coaveniencies for a bark-bed, may 
make a hot-bed of new horſe- dung to ſtrike the ſuckers 
and crowns, and it 15 a very gocd method. 

This bed ſhould be made for a one, two, or more gar- 
den frames, according to the number of plants. The bed 
mait be made at leait, two feet and a half, or three feet 
high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame; 
and in five or fix days, or, at leaſt when the burning heat 
is over, lay in as much bark, either new or old, or any 
K ind of dry earth, as will cover the bed all over, about 
& 72 or ſix inches thick. | 

Then, when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, 
an! hau ing planted the crowns and fuckers accordingly, 


Act the pots be plunged in it to their runs, and put on 


the 
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the glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, 
to let out the ſteam, and to admit air; and ſhade them 
from the mid-day fun. 


Care of rige Pinue- apples, and the crowns of them fer 
planting. 


As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, care ſhould be 
had to gather them when in due perfection, and before too 
ripe ; generally cutting them in a morning; each with 
ſ:ver:: 11ches of the alk, and with the crown of leaves at 
top till ſerved at table. 

Obſerve, however, wh:n the pine- apple is to he eaten, 
that as the crown ©. leaves which grow at top, and any 
young fickers at the bafe being proper for propagating 
the pls: they ſhould, hen taken from the fruit, be 
returned, in ergo be ph. ted. 

Tueſe generally, make & 01g and healthy plants: but 
befo e the crowns, Kc. are planted, let them, as ſcon as 
take i from the ſruit, be l: id ina fray place, in the ſtove, 
&c. till the bottom is quite dry, an en planted fingly 
in ſmall pots, and treated juſt in the manner as directed 
above, in the general management of the crowns and 
ſuckers. 


Shifting the ſucceſſion Pine- ale Plants. 


Now ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next 
ſeaſon, into the pots where they to rem 1. 

But this need not be done dll the lat week in the 
month. Therefore, by that cime, let the pots, and a 
proper quantity of new cotapoſt be provided, and brought 
to the place where the plants are: then, having all things 
ready, let the pots with the plants be taken up out of the 
bark- bed, and let them be ſuited according to the follow - 
ing method: 

In the firit place put ſome compoſt into each new pot, 
to the depth cf three or four inches. I hen let esch plant 
be ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, if poſ- 
ſible, entire, and place it immediately into the larger 
pot, and fill up round the ball wich more of the compoſt, 
and let the top of the ball be covered with it about an inch 
deep. | 

In this manner, let the whole be ſhifted, and let them 
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immediately gently watered, and then plunge them di. 


rectly again into the bark- bed. 

But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork, to the 
bottom ; and at the ſame time obſerving, that if the bark 
is much waſted, or is become very earthy, and not likely 
to produce a due warmth, you ſhould add about one 
third, or, at leaſt, one fourth of new bark, forking 
both well together ; and then let the pots be plunged to 
their rims, and let them be placed in a regular manner ; 
that is, place the largeſt plants iu the back row, and io un 
to the lowell in front. | 

Likewiſe, as above, the younger ſucceſſion pines may alſo 
be occaſion:lly ſhifted in large pots. Sec A4. 


Care of Hot-hou/e Plants in general. 


Let the general care of all the other tender exorics of 
the ſtove or hot-houſe be continued as in the two former 
months; giving frequent waterings, &c. 

To continue alſo to propagate by cuttings, layers, and 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would increaſe, plunging the 
pots thereof in the bark- bed. 


[LOTTO — ——=s 


Nor to be denein the KiTcHtEnN GARDEN. 


Winter Spinach, 


OW prepare ſome good ground, where it was not 
done Fatt month, to ſow a full crop of winter ſpi- 
nach; and for early fpring ſupply. 

This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month. But in poor ground, and cold ſituations 
the ſeed ſhould be fown in the firit wee': ; but in rich 
warm ground it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecord week 
in the month, for if {owed much ſooner in ich ground, 
the plants are apt both to grow too rank beiore winter, 
and apt to fly up to ſeed early in the fprivs, Cuaoote a 

iece of rich ground for this cron, that lizs tolera ly dry 
in winter, and open to the winter's ſn1; let this be 
neatly dug, and immediately ſov the feed, and tiead it 
down eveuly, and then rake it into the ground. 
| Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, it is the prickly-ſeeded kind that is to be 
fown now, for this ſort will beſt endure the cold and wet 
in winter. 

Wheo the plants are come vp. and got leaves an inch 
broad, or thereabouts, they muit then be thi ined, and 
cleared from weeds, Tais my be Lone, either hy hand or 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them 
the diſtance of three or tar inches, or thereabouts, from 
one another; they will then have proper roc m to ſpread, 
and gather Arergih, to be able to endure the cold. 

endes, When ſpinach is allowed room tc ſpread itſelf 
regularly, the plants will produce very large and thick 
leave; and every ſuch leaf is worth three taut is produced 
trum fuch pants as crowd one another. 


Sawing Ca 43 Seed. 

Sow early cabbage ſced, to pr. duce plants for the ſer- 
vice of next ſummer. Al.c ſow the lar; ge autumn kinds to 
ſuccced the carly 2 aps, and for atm: ſupply „ &e. 

The proper early forts to (ow now, are the early dwarf, 

early and large lagar-loaf, the carly Batteriea and Vork- 
thire kinds, &c. See the catalc gue. 

But this early ſeed muſt not be own until ſome time 
between the ſixth and the ta elfth of the month; nor mutt it 
be ſown later; chere being an advantage in fowing it 
juſt at chat time; tor was tur feed to be fown fo oiter, 
man cf the plants would be apt to run to ſeed in March; 

and was it to be fown later in the month, the plants 
would not get proper ſtrength before 4 . 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open , 1 
of rich ground, and mark out beds, three fect fix inches 
broad; then {ow the ſeed moderately thick, and immedi- 
ately rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Sow alfa the feed of the large hollow, large round, 
drum, or large at-headed cabbage, the long-hded ad 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop of large cabbages to ſucceed the early plan- 
tation next ſummer, and for — autumn ſervice this 
time twelvemonth. 

But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown three or four 
days ſconer than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of 


PE” cbbages, as they are not fo apt to run to ſeed in the ſpring, 


c. Sce the kitchen-garden catalogue. 
B ric coli. 
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Breccoli. 


Prepare ſome pround in the beginning of this month to 
plant eat a ſuccc ſſional crop of broccolĩ for winter and next 
ſpring ſupply. An open quarter, not ſhaded by trees, 
ſhould be choſen; and ſpread ſome thorcugh rotten dung 


over tle piece, and dig it in, and this will be an advan- 


tage to the plants. 

Fheſe plants are now to be plante1 in rows two feet 
under; and allow the ſame diſtance between plant and 
PITT la che row, and pire each plant little water, re- 
ting It two of three times in dry wenther to forward 
ten todting, that tho may acquire 4 large growth bes 
foro winter, and they will produce fine Jorge Horde, ſuias 
114 iger, bat ja itt p rf. ction ia the Ipring. 

Diaw the curtn about the tens of the broceok which 
were planted out laſt month; for this will ttreagthen the 
plants, and promote their growth. 


Savoy, 


Tranſplant favoys, Plant them in row: two feet aſun · 
der, and ſet the plants the fame diftance from one another 
in the row. This plantation will come in at a good 
time, will be handiomely cabbaged ii November, De- 


cember, &c. and the plants will continue in excellent order 


to ſupply the table till after Chriſtmas, 


Scabing Onions, 


Get ready ſome ground, where it was not done laſt 
month, to ſow a good crop of winter and ſyring oaions. 

This being the mot eligibie fraſon to Fw the general 
crop for winter and ſpring ſervice, and er carly heading 
ſummer onions; muſt be done in the ſirit, but at fartheit 
the ſeconrt week in the month; and for that purpoſe 
chobſe a clean dry-lying ſpot; and when the ground 1s 
digzed, mark ont beds three feet and a half, or our feet 
broad; then fow the ſeed tolerable thick, but as equal as 
can be; then tread it in, and rake the ground evenly, 
that the ſeed may be equally covered, and the plants rice 
regularly in every part of the beds. | 

The plants from this ſowing will ſupply the table in 
the early part of winter and all the ſpring, for tallads 


or other utes, and continue till April and May; _ 
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if you let ſome of them ſtand till June, they will bulb 
and grow to a tolerable ſize, but will ioon after run to ſeed, 

Sow alſo ſome Welch onions; this is done in caſe the 
others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froft ; for the Welth 
onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevere winter; notwith- 
ſtanding their blades will jometimes die down to the 
ground in November or December, the roots remain ound, 
and new leaves will ſprout up again in about fix weeks or 
two months after the others are decayed. 

Let this ſort be allo ſown in beds as directed above, for 
it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſland in the 
alleysan« readily weed and clean the plants without treading 
upon them. 

Theſe Welſh onions never bulb at the roots; but as 
they are ſo very hardy as to refiit the hardeſt froſt, when 
the common onicns would be all killed, it is therefore 
ad viſeable to ſow a few of them every year at this time; 
as they will be ſound to be very uicful in the months of 
March, April, and May ; and even continue till the 
ſpring- ſou n onions come in. 

But it is adviſeable alſo, to ſow a portion of each ſort 
about the midale, or towards the latter end of the month, 
for late ſupply in the ſpring, as they will not run ſo ſoon 
as the others, \ 

Sowing Carrot Seed. 


Carrot ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a ſmall portion, to 
raĩſe ſome plants for ſpring ute ; fow ſome in the firſt week, 
but let « farther ſupply for the main ſpring crop be ſowed 
in the third week in this month. The plants raiſed from 
this ſowing will ſupply the table at an acceptable time the 
ſucceeding ſpring, | 

Let this ſeed be now ſawn in beds. Do not ſow it too 
thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 

Saving Radiſh Seed. 

Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown twice this month to raiſe 
ſome plants for autumn ſervice, Sow it in an open ſpot ; 
and in dry weather let the ground be ſometimes watered. 
If you fow this feed in the beginning of the month, the plants 
will be ready about the beginning or middle of September; 
and that ſown about the middle, or towards the latter end, 
will be fit to draw towards Michaelmas, and will continue 
tolerably good all October. 

The proper iorts of radiſh ſeed to ſow, at this * 

or 
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for autumn crop, are the ſalmon or ſcarlet kind; and 
the ſhort- top radith. 

Sow a!ſo ſome of the ſmall white Italian turnep-rooted 
radiſh to come in next month, when they will make a pretty 
variety at table, and eat very agreeable in fallads or alone. 
Alſo Ge a crop of black Spanuu curnep radiſh for autumn 
and winter. | 

Soxwing Caulifioxer Seed. 

Cauliflower ſced ſhould be fown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce the early and 
general crop next ſummer. 

The proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſome time between 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of tie month; and it muſt 
not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the plants will 
be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or 
early in the ſpring, in their infant tate ; which flowers 
never exceed the fie of an ordinary button, and thereby 

ou are diſappointed of having an early crop, at the due 
* ; or if towed late, the plants will not acquire a pro- 
per growth to reſiſt the winter's froſt; therefore mark the 
above time; but the London gardeners, who raiſe prodi- 
gious quantities for public fupply, generally ſow their 
main crop on a particular day, (the 21ſt of this month,) 
having Gm long experience proved that to be the moſt 
eligible period of ſowing this crop of cauliflowers, for next 
ſummer's general ſupply. | 

But in order to have a more certain crop and regular 
ſupply of caulifiowers, it will be proper to ſow ſome ſeed 
at two different times this month. 

The firt and main ſowing muſt be at the time above 
mentioned ; and the general rule 1s to allow the diſtance of 
three or four days or a week, between the firſt and ſecond 
ſowing. | 

The firſt ſown plants are principally for the earlieſt and 
firſt general crop, and a quantity of which ſhould be planted 
out for good, in the latter end of October, under bell or 
hand glaſſes. Some of the ſame plants ſhould alſo, at that 
time be pricked thick in garden frames, to be defended 
occaſionally all winter with glaſſes, for final tranſplantation 
in the ſpring ; or in want oi frames, &c. a parcel may be 
planted under a ſeuth wall, and there remain, without any 
other ſhelter, during the winter. They will {ometimes 
ſtand it tolerably well; but, it you chooſe it, you may alſo 
at that time plant a parcel of the firſt ſown plants in a bed 
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or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be oc · 
caſſonally ſneltered with mats till tranſplanting time next 
ſpring. | 

But the caulifower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 
are alto propoſed to be wintered in garden trames or under 
occei.cnal protettion of mats, or in warm borders, princi- 
pally tor tpring traniplanting into the open ground to fur · 
pl h a ſueceſſional general crop, See October and Novem- 

F. 

But let it be obſerves, that if you have no bell or hand · 
laff-s, or that you £0 not intend to plant out any plants un · 
er ſuch gliaiſes in Oftober, as abont; but that vou either 

intend or aten cefitated to winter them all in frames, of 
on warm botde ts, zu, in that caſe, new make hut one ſow- 
Ig; which heul be, „ bete tale, ivme tune between 
the er venth 44 eery ye (ourthy of the month. 

But here it will bs rer to ſet down in what 
manner the plarts, both from the firſt and ſecond 1ow- 
ing, provided you iow twice, ſuould be managed until 
they are fit to be tranſplanted into the beds or places where 
they are to remain ait winter. Ani, te begin with thejſeed. 

The ſecd is to be ſown es abe directed, either all at 
once, or at two different times, 28 you ſhall think neceſ 
ſary, according to the above directions; obſerving at the 
proper time, to let a mall ſpot of clean rich ground be 
neatly dug, and mark out a bed three feet and a half 
broad, immediately fow the ſeed, and raxe it in with 
particular care; or otherwiſe, you may firlt rake the ſur. 
face ſmooth, and with the back of the rake ſhove the 
earth evenly off the terface of the bed, half aa inch deep, 
into the alley, in a ridge along the edge of me bed; then 
ſow the iced, and with the rake, teeth downward, in its 
proper polit.on, draw the earth eveniy over the ſeed: 
or in a7 method cf ſowing, the bed when digged, 
being j«i\* raked ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and ſift over it 
about a quarter of an inch of light earth, In dry weather 
let tie bed be from time ts time moderately watered ; 


tais will make the plants come up ſoon, they will riſe 


ejually, and all take a regular growth. 
When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather, 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every tuo days. 
Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time between that 


and tas wenty-ffth of next month, the plants fiould be 


pricked out from tne feed bed: at that time let _—_ 
ri 


—— 
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rich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltercd fituation ; and 
mark out a bed the fame breadth, as above; into this bed 
the plants are at that time to be pricked about two or 
three inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſun, and oc- 
ca ſionally watered, till rooted. . 


But one thing is proper to be obſerved, in the manage. 


ment of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intended to be 


planted out under hand-glaſſes ; and that is, if the weather 
thould at the above time of pricking out from the ſeed-bed 
rove cold, and at the ſame time the plants are rather 
kward in their growth, it will, in that cafe, be proper 

10 make a flight hot-bed of warm dung to prick the plants 
in, which will bring them greatly forward. | 

This bed need not be made above fifteen inches thick 
of dung ; lay the thickneſs of fix inches of earth all over 
the ſurface, and put in the plants as above, 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain 
until the laſt wee in October, or the firit week in No- 
vember, and then to be tranſplanted into the proper places 
to ſtand the winter. 

The firit ſown plants, in particular, or, if you have but 
one ſowing, the largeſt of theie arc at that time to be 
planted out for 3 in rows, and covered with bell or 
tquare hand- glaſſes, obſerving to place three or four of the 
ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs; the glaſſes to ſtand three 
fect diitance from one another, and the rows four feet 
aſunder. 

But if you defire to make the moſt advantage of the above 
glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants or more under 
each; and inthe ſpring thin out the worſt, leaving but one 
or at moſt two of the ſtrongeſt plants under ench glaſs; and 
thoſe that are thinned out are to be planted in another ſpot, 
in the open ground, as directed in February and March. 

The plants, intended to be wintered in frames, are aiſo, 
in the end of October, or firſt weck in November, to be 
tranſplanted into their winter quarters, in four feet wide 
beds of rich light earth in a ſunny fituation, ſetting the 
piants three inches apart ; and one or more frames, ac- 
comling to the length of the bed, placed thereon, to be 
protected occaſionally with glaſſes, as before ſuggeſted, and 
as directed below, and in the winter months; or obſerve, 
that if the plants are backward in their growth, it will be 


proper to make a ſlender hot-bed fer them in the following 
manner: | 


A place 
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A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants 
may have the full winter ſun. 

Let a trench be dug about ſix inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the length 
2 one, two, or more frames, according to the quantity of 

nts. 

n Then get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed 
be made in the above trench, making it about fifteen 
inches thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, and earth the 
bed the depth of five or fix inches with rich light 
earth, and here the plants are to be ſet in rows from 
the back to the front of the frame, three inches diſtance ; 
and as ſoon as planted let them be moderately watered. 

Then put on the glaſſes ; but leave them open about a 
hand's breadth, that the ſteam which the dung will 
occaſion, may freely paſs away; and when the plants have 
_ root, let the lights be taken quite of every mild dry 

ay. 

"T he plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above flight hot- 
bed, will ſoon take root; and if they are ſmall will forward 
them greatly, ſo as to acquire a due degree of ſtrength be- 
fore the time of the ſevere weather begins. 

They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the heat 
is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going 
"at firſt ; for it will not laſt above a fortnight. 

Although I Fave mentioned the planting the above 
plants on a moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are to- 
lerably forward 1a their growth, they may be planted in a 
bed of natural earth, defended as above, with a frame and 
glaſſes, ſetting the plants the above mentioned diſtance, 
mcderately watered at planting ; and afterwards, managed 
as hinted below, and in the winter months as aforeſaid. 

In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain 
all winter; and are, during that time, to be defended, 
in rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes ; 
but in mild and dry days no covering muſt be over plants; 
they muſt have the free air at all ſuch times; and are to 
continue with this management till the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or beginning of March, then to be tranſplamed 
into the quarters of the kitchen garden at about thirty 
inches, or thrce ſeet diſtance. 

Or, for want of frames or any ſort of garden glaſſes, 
we often preſerve cauliflower plants through the winter 
in a bed of common earth, covered occaſionally with 


garden 
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garden mats; the bed being in e warm ſituation, and 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad 
weather; ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnowy 
weather. 

And may alſo often preſerve theſe plants over winter, 
by planting them cloſe under a warm wall, pricking them 
three or four inches aſunder, and planted out finally in the 
ſpring. 

But theſe two methods are only to be praiſed in de- 
fault of better conveniences ; but thoſe in poſſeſſion of 
frames and glaſſes, mould always take the advantage of 
them, to preierve their plants through the winter, 


A/para 3::. 


Let the plantations of a'paragus be well cleared, and 
kept at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular 
that which was planted in beds lait March or April. 

Alſo let the ſeedling aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
ſpring be kept very clean; and this muſt be done by a very 
careful hand-weeding. 


Tranſp/ant C:lery. 


Tranſplant more celery. Let an open ſpot be choſen ; 
mark out the trenches, and prepare them in the manner di- 
rected lat month. Get ſome ſtrongeſt plants, cut off the 
tops of their leaves, trim the end of their roots, and then 
plaat one row 1n each trench. | 

Obſerve to ſet the plants four or five inches diſtant in 
the row. 

[mmediately after they are planted, let them be watered ; 
and, if the weather ſhould prove day, the waterings muſt 
be repeated duly every other evening until the plants have 
taken root. 


Earth up Celery. 


Continue to earth up, as it advances in height, the ce- 


lery which was planted in trenches in the two laſt 
months. 


Let 
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Let this be done in dry weather: and, when the plant, 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well broken: then lay it un 
lightly to the plants : obſerve to earth them up a due 
heigh; on each fide; take vorticular care not to brea's 
down their leaves, and alſo not to bury the hearts of the ſe 
plants, 

Let the landing up theſe plants be now repeated oncg a 
week or fortnight, according as they thoot in height. 


Artichate Plants, 


Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old 
plantations, and thoſe planted lait March, or April. 

Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit; and, befides 
the principal or top fruit, there will riſe many ſmall heads 
or ſuckers from the tides of the ſtems; but in order to en- 
courage the principal kead to grow to a large tize, mot of 
theſe mall ide thoots thould be diſplaced, 

This practice is neceffary, if vou prefer one large hand- 
ſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but when you 
practiſe this, the fuckers or fide heads thould alwars be 


taken of, before they exceed the fize of an egg; and 


theſe are in ſome families dreſſed and eaten, 

Theſe, the gardeners about London call ſuckers: they 
gather them as above, and tie them in bunches, ard 
carry them to market, where they have a ready call 
fir them; in that of Covent-garden and Spitalfeld>, 
e. 

Remember, as ſaid lait month, to break down the ſtenis 
ef che artichokes, as ſoon as you cut the fruit. 


Small Sallad Seed. 


Now ſow ſmall ſallad ſeeds; ſuch as muſtard, creſſes, 
radiſh, rape, and turnep. 
When a conſtant ſupply of thefe are wanted, there 


ould be ſome ſced of each kind ſown once every 


weck or fortnight. 
Let them be ſown in a ſhady border: draw flat ſhallow 


drills, ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about 


a quarter of an inch: in dry weather they muſt be duly 
watered. 
Souwing 
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Sewing Littuce Seed, and Planting, Oc. 


Sow lettuce ſeed, at two different times this month, for 
uſe both this autumn, and the follow ing winter and 
Ipriag. 

The principal forts for ſowing now are the green and 
whnte cos l-ttuce, Cilicia, brown-dutch, common, white, 
and hardy green cabbage lettuce ; but may alſo fow ſome of 
any of the other kinds. Sce the catalogue. 

The firtt ſowing is to be performed ſome time before 
the tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for ſup- 
piving the table in September, October, and November; 
the 1econd ſowing mut be done ſome time between the 
eighieenth and twenty-fourtlh, of the month; and the 
plants railed from this owing are ſome to be planted out 
in September, for winter ſupply; and others, ſuch as 
Cilicia, browa-dutch, common, white, and hardy green 
cabbage lettuce, to remam where ſowed, and thinned as 
wanted in winter and ipring; and a good quantity of 
the cos, and other l-tteces be planted out in September 
ad Octcber, upon warn: borders in crder to ſtand the 
winter, to ſupply the table next March, April and May. 

{.ct each tort of this tced be town ſeparate; take 
care to rake it in evenly ; and, in dry weatier, it will be 
proper to water the bed or border nove and then where the 
lecd is fown. 

but ſome of tlie plants raiſed from both the ſirſt and 
ſccend ſowing, particularly the browii-Qutch and com- 
mon cabbage lettuce, &. may in October and November, 
be planted in ſhallow frames to forward them for winter 
ſervice, where they mult be covered every night, and 
in all wet, or other bad and cold weather, with the glaſſes : 


and ia hard froits they mutt alio have a thick cover- 


ing of dry litter {ſuch as firaw, or fern) laid over 
the glaſſes; and about the outt:des of che frames. If thus 
properly managed, they will be tolerably well cabbage4 
iu December, anus, and February; at which tune 
they will be highly acceptable. 

But it in October or November ſome ſtout plants of 
lettuce are trantplanted from the open ground with balls 
Of earth to their roots, into a moderate hot- bed defended 
wich a frame and glaſſes a< above, it wili forward them to 
« handſome ſize in winter. 


S P lanting 
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Planting Lettuces. 


Plant out a quantity of the different ſorts of lettuce, 

which were ſowed laſt month, to ſupply the table in au- 
tumn. See September and October, &c. 
Let theſe have an open free ſituation, dig the ground, 
and, while freſh turned up, put in the plants directly in 
this hot ſeaſon in rows, twelve inches aſunder, and give 
them directly a little water; in dry weather they muſt be 
watered as occaſion requires, till they have taken root. 


Fennel, Carduus, and Angelica. 


About the middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds 
of fennel, carduus and angelica. 

The ſeeds which are fown now, are to raiſe plants for 
the next year's uſe; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, 
they will come up ſtronger in the ſpring. 

Note, Thoſe towed now, generally come earlier and 
ſtronger than the ſpring ſowings. 


Deſtroy Weeds. 


Take care now to deſtioy wee.ls in every part, among 
all the crops : let this always bc cone in due time, before 
the weeds get to any great head; and taxe particular 
care that none ſtand to iced, 

T his ſhould be well obſerved in every part of the 
ground; not only among all the crops, but alſo in ſuch 
vacant pieces of ground as have been lately cleared from 
ſummer crops. 

For every weed that 1s ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its 
ſeeds upon the ground, lays the foundation of kundreds 
for the year to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould be 
taken to deſtroy them before they arrive to that maturity. 

This is eaſily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there 1s room to bring in a hoe. 
With a ſharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a per- 
ſon may ſoon go over a great deal of ground. 

Never ſuffer large weeds to lay upon any ſpot of 
ground when they have at any time bean hocd down, bud 
rake them up, and alfo clear them away. 


T ra»/plant and fore Endive, 
Plant another parce! of endive. Chooſe an open ſitua- 
tion, and let it be properly dug; then get fume of the 
nrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, and 


the tops of their leaves, and then plant them twelve inches 
each way trom one another. 


Water them as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather, 
let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
days, until the plants have taken root. 

The endive which was planted out in June and Jul 
will, in this month, be full grown, and the plants ſhould 
be tied up to promote their blanching. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get ſome 
freih baſs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of the 
largeſt be tied; obſerving to gather the leaves up regu- 
larly in the hand; and then with a piece of the baſs tie 
them together in a neat manner, a little above the middle; 
but do not tie them too tight. 

Sow ſome green curled endive the —_— of this 

0 


month, to plant out the mid4ie and end of September and 
in October for a late ſpring ccc. 


Earth up Card:ons. 


The cardoonz which were planted out in June, will 
now be arrived to ſome conſiderable height; and it will 


be proper to begin to tie up ſome, and land up ſome earth 


round the plants; and as they ariſe in height, let the 
earthing be accordingly repeated. 

For their further management, fee Seprember and 
October. a 

Onions. 

F.xamine the main crops of onions; when their ſtalls 
and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have had 
their full growth, and muſt then be taken up. Let this 
be done ia dry weather; immediately ſpread the roots to 
dry, and manage them as directed laſt month, 


Garlick and Shallois. 


Garlick and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up 2s ſoon as 
they have had their proper growth. This is alio known 
by their leaves; which, when the roots havz done drawing 
nouriſhment, will begin to wither. 


Herbs to diftil and dry. 

Gather herbs to diſtil, ſuch as ſpear-mint, pepper-mint, 
penny-royal, &. This muſt be done when the plants 
are in flower, becauſe :+y arc then jult in their prime. 

| S 2 Gather 
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Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter, 
ſuch as mint, balm, penn g- royal, ſweet- marjoram, and 
ether aromatics, now at ful grow th. They ſhould be cut 
in 4 dry day, and tpeead to dry in an airy room : but lay 
them out of the reach of the iun. When properly dried, 
tie them in bunches, and hang them up in a dry room call 
wanted, 


Souving Colemwertr. 


Where it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſow 
ſome Yorkſhire, or Batterica and ſugar-· loaf cabbage ſeed 
for coleworts. 

But this muſt be done in the beginning, or towards the 
middle of the month: otherwiſe the plants will not get 
ſtrength to be fit for uſe at any tolerable time this autumn, 
and will ſerve alto both for the ſupply of the enſuing 
winter aud ſpring. See Jug. 


T. ran ſplauting Coleworts, 


F xamine the colewort plants which were ſown in july: 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of this month : and fee where the plants 


n nd very thick, to let ſome be drawn out regularly, and 


piunt them out finally into open COMPaCTWENTS, 

Let them be planted i in rows, twelve inches aſunder ; 
and fer the plants tix or eight inches diſtant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining ia the ſeed- beds 
will have more room to grow to a proper i:zc for planting 
eut in general next month; and thoſe which are now 
tranſplanted, will come into uſe three or four weeks 
ſooner than the plants which are left in the ſeed-bed un- 
til September. See July and next month. 


Prepagate Aromatic Plant H:rbe. 

Propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aroma- 
tic plants: the flips or cuttings of many forts may ſtill be 
planted, and will grow. 

Particularly the flips of ſage, hy ſſop, winter ſavor: , 
and marjoram, will ſtill ſucceed ; but muſt be planted in 
tie beginning of the month. Tet the flips or cuttings be 
about fix or ſeven inches long, planted in a ſhady border ; 
a id, in dry weather, wy water them. See June and 
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Plant alſo, where wanted, ſlips of lavender, rue, and 
roſemary : and you may alſo plant ſlips of wormwood and 
ſoithernwood, 

Bur in planting lips ©. a'! the above kinds, that a5 won 
will ſometimes find ſhoots 2rifing from or near the 10 
of the main plants, waere tney nave been planted pretty 
low, that their branches touch etne ground, And if any 
ſuch bottom ſhoots could be !ipped of with roots, it 
would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 

Cuttings alſo of the young ſhoots, from ſix to eight, or 
ten inches long, miy be planted in a ſnady border, and 
occaſionally watered. 


Mauuagement of Arematic Plants. 


Now in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 
to cut down tne decayed flower ſtems of many kinds of 
aromatic plants; fach as hyſiop, ſavory, lavender, and 
all ther ſuch like kinds. 

At the fame time it will be proper to ſhorten all the 
ſtraggling young thoots, in 8 to keep the plants 
weithin due compass; waich will allo make them pro luce 
numbers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that means, 
form cloſe ſnug heads before winter. 

But this work fould, if poſſible, be done in a moi 
time, and with a knife or garden-ſhears let the decayed 
flower-ilems, and the long weak young ſhoots, or branches, 
be trimmed pretty cloſe. 

The plants, after this, will foon begin to put oat new 
ſhoots ; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plants 
appear neat all winter. | | 


Gathering Seeds. 


Gather ſe:ds, in due time, according as they ripen. 

Let this be done ia dry days; and ſpread them upon 
mats, or cloths, in the ſan to dry and huden properly; 
but protected, if poſſible, from rain, if it thould happen, 
and let them be frequently turned ; then after having lain 
a week or a fortnight, or as neceſſary, let the ſeeds be 
threſhed or rubbed out, and well cleaned. 

Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, in a dry place; 
where let it lie a day or two to har den it properly : it is 
then to be put up in bags or boxes. 


8 3 Soi ng 
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Saving Ceorn-/allad and Cher vil. 


This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn - ſal - 
lad, otherwiſe lamb-lettuce; and alſo the ſeeds of chervil, 
tor winter and ſpring ſervice. 

Both theſe plants will come up the ſame autumn, and 
are very — » and will be fit for uſe all winter, and 


the ſpring ſeaſon; when ſome more ſeed of each fort ſhould 


be ſown to ſucceed theſe, 

The lamb-lettuce, or corn-fallad, are commonly uſed 
in winter and ſpring fallads : and the chervil, both for ſal- 
lads and ſoups, &c. | 

The ſeeds of both forts may either be ſown in drills or 
in broad-cait, and raked in. 

But the plants of the corn-fallad ſhould be thinned to 
true or tour inches diſtance: the chervil requires no thin- 
ning. 


Ripening Melons, 

Take particular care now of the nog melons ; if 
there ſhould at this time, happen to be much rain, the 
roots of the plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well 
defended from it; and this is to be done by the methods 
propoſed for their protection laſt month. 

In hot dry weather give the advancing ſucceſſion crops 
of melons occaſional waterings ; obſerve as in June and 


July. 
Cucumber Plants. 


Cucumber plants alſo demand good attention at this 
time; particularly the principal crop, which were fown 


in the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle. 


Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remarkaty well ſupplied witn water, They will ſtand 
in need of this, in a dry time, at leait three or four times 
a week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry wea- 
ther, and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abun- 
dantly. 

— the plants be alſo looked over in a regular manner, 
about three times a week, in order to gather the young 
fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pick- 
ling; for when once the fruit are come to their proper ſize, 
they will ſoon grow too large for that uſe. 

Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the bell or hand glaſs 
crops be alſo ſupplied plentifully with water—and will 
continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next * 
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May now ſow a few long prickly cucumbers in ſmall 
pots to plant into a hot bed the end of this, or beginning 
ef next month, under frame and lights, to produce hand- 
fruit in October and November. 

©220i0g Turneps. 

This is fill a proper ume to ſow turneps for a late crop. 

But let the feed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſe- 
cond week in the month, and there will be no fear of ſuc- 
ceſs: but 1 would not adviſe to {ow the ſeed later than the 
third weck in the month, tor that which is ſown after that 
time ſeldom ſacceeds weil, 

Foe gad thin the turneps which were ſown laſt month. 
To do ts work, take advantage of dry days; and let it 
be dene before the plants are too far advanced in their 
growth; this work mould always be begun when the 
rough leaves of the plants are about the breadth of a man's 
thumb; then the work can be done with expedition and re- 
gularity. 

Let the plants be thinned out to the diſtance of about 
fix or eight inches; but for large field turneps cut them 
out almoſt double that diſtance. | 


Tut FRUIT GARDEN. 


Vines. 


O Ok over vines again, both in vineyards and on 

walls, and let them be once more cleared from all 
utcleis productions. All ſhoots whatever, that have been 
lately produced either from the old or young wood, mult 
now be entirely diſplaced; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs; and, 
if left, would darken the fruit very much, and greatly re- 
tard its growth and ripening : theretore let all ſuch ſhoots 
be rubbed off quite cloſe, 

Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, 
all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots; and, where 
they have ſtarted from their places, let them be imme- 
diately faſtened cloſe to the wall, or takes, in their proper 
direction. This ſliould at all times be duly obſerved, 
that every ſhoot and bunch of fruit may have an equal ad- 
va atage of ſun and air to ripen them. 


84 Likewiſe, 
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Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and where the bunches of 
grapes are entangled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let 
them be reheved ſo that every bunch may hang in its pro- 
per poſition. 

You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of 
this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, 
and all others that have advanced ahove the top of the 
wall, or any way beyond their due bounds. 


The Vineyard. 


Deftroy the weed: between the rows of vines in the 
vineyard, and let them always be cut down as ſoon as they 
appear; and raxe the ground, clear the furface from the 
looſe weeds, and all manner of rubbiſh. 

Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vineyards per- 
ſectly clear from weeds and litter, and in clean ſmooth or- 
der, is a very great advantage to the growth and ripening 
of the grapes; and unleſs the ſuriace ve always kept fo, 
particular!y at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit will 
never ripen perfectly. 

A perfect clean ſurface in the vineyard anſwers, in a 
great degree, the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 
heat upon the vines ant fruit, 

But, on the contrary, where weeds are permitted to 
grow, a moiſt vapour ariſes between the rows, and about 
the plants and fruit, which very muca retards the growth 
and ripening cf the grapes, and prevents their acquiring 
a rich flavour, | 


1. "al 1 T. . 


Wall- trees flill demand attention; particularly peaches, 
nectarines, and ſuch like kinds. 
Let them be once more carefully looked over, and ſe 


whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in their 
proper places. Where any have been difpl.ced by winds 


or other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecure 
and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, 
or project conſiderably from the wall, let ſuch alio be nailed 
in clole and fecurcly. 

To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall 
it is a very great advantage to the fruit; and, beſides, it 
is beneficial to the trees, and always looks decent and 
agreeable. 


Likewiſe 


* 
42 
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Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots have been lately produced: and let all ſuch 
be now taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood to 
darken the ripening fruit too much from the ſun. 


Cl-aning the Borders about Fru't-T recs. 


Let all the fruit-tree borders be now kept remarkably 
glean : let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of Inter 
to he ſeen upon them, 

By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clean ſmooth 
ſurface throws up a reflect.on of the ſun's keat on the 
trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and 
improves the favour of the fruit. 


Fig- Trees. 


Take care of 6g-trees ; the figs will now be full grown» 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them their 
true flavour, | 

All the ſtrong ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid in 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the kr.ite on theſe 
trees but very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots- but 
ſuch as grow directly tore-right on the front of the branches: 
lay in all the fair growing ſide thoots ; for theſe young 
ſhoots that are now laid in, are to bear the fruit to be 
expected next year; and therefore as theſe trees produce 
their fruit upon none but the year-old ſhoots ; be careful to 
leave ponds oa this time; for what is not wanted to lay 
in at the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at that time be 
ediily cut away. 

But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any cf 
the ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the 
moots of theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, becauſe they 
are the only bearing wood for next year, and as they 
bear principally towards their upper ends, ſhortening 
would deitroy the beſt fruitful parts thereof, and throw 
them into a redundancy of uſeleſs wood the following 
fummer. | | 

Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one ano- 
ther, and then let them be well ſecured, for the wind and. 


rain has great power over thele trees on account of their 
broad leaves: 


8 3 | Pudded 
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Bud, 'ed T rees . 


Co over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in July, 
and let all the bandages be looſened. 

This f.ould always be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 
otherwiſe, as che bud will ſwell, the ſap will bs ſtopped 
in its regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be 

pinched, and will fwell irregularly. 

Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 
and when there are any ſhoots ſent forth in that place, let 
them be taken off cloie. 


Budding, Cc. 


Budding may ſtill be performed; but this muſt be 
done in the beginning, but not later than the middle, 
of this month. Sce the Nurſery and Fruit-garden tor 
July. 

Defending Wall-fruit from Infeits, Ec. 


Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from in ſect- 
and birds, | | 

Eirds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the 
trees of ſuch fruit as they would eat. 'I his is a ture de- 
fence againſt thofe devourers; therefore it will be well 
worth while for ſuck perſons as have nets to fix them up 
before ſome of the choiceſt fruit, particularly grapes, 
figs, and late cherries. | | 

Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for theſe 
inſets will devour the moſt delicate fruit at a ſurpriſing 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 

Tie only method to prevent this, is to cominue to place 
baits in difterent parte of the trees to catch them; that je, 
let a quantity cf large puials be filled with ſugared, cr ho- 
ney water, as advued laſt month, and hang three or four 
in e ch of the principal trees; this will pu? protect the 
treit: tor the tweetneſs of the water will entice the inſects 


to eglect it, and they will continually hover about the 
mouth of the Phials; numbers will daily creep in to drink, 
and hen once they enter not one in an hundred can get 
out again. 


The 


3 — ane 4 Re 
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Watering and general Care of annual Plants in Pots, 


AK E care now of the annual plants in pots; they 
muit, in dry weather, be well ſupplied with water : 
let them be watered at leaſt three or four times a week : 
_ in very hot dry weather they will need watering every 
av. | 
Support ſuch as require it well with handſome ſtakes, 
and let the ſtalks or ſtems of the plants be neatly tied to 
them, according as they advance m height. 
When dead leaves appear on theſe — let them be 
immediately taken off, — nothing looks worſe; and keep 
the pots always very clear from weeds. 


Watering and general Care of perennial Plants in Pots. 


In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 
perennial flower-plants in pots. 

But this mult be done in general ; that is, thoſe plants 
which are paſt flowering will want water as well as thoſe 
which are now b'owing, and ſuch as are ſtill to bloom. 

Take care now of all ſuch perennial plants in pots as 
have done blowing ; let the ftalks, when the flowers de- 
cay, be immediately cut down; looſen the earth in the 
top of the pot; take ſome out, replace it with the fame 
quantity of new, and then ſet the pots in a ſhady place tor 
the remainder of the {ummer. 


Propagate fibrous-rocted Plants. 


Now is the proper time to encreaſe many of the double- 
flowered and other defirable fibrous-rooted plants done 
Rowering, by ſlipping and parting the roots; and the 
proper time to beg in to do it is about the middle or latter 
end of che month. | 

Many forts may now be encreaſed by that method; par- 
ticularly the double roſe-campion and catchily, double 
ſcarlet lychnis and double rocket; alſo the double rag- 
ged robin, batche lor's button, gentianella, polyanthuſes, 
auriculas, and ſeveral other ſuch like kinds of fibrous-root- 


ed perennials, 
S 6 The 
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The method is this: where the plants have grown 
into large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up 
euirely out of the carth; then let it be parted, or divided 
into as many t-parite plants as you ſhail ſee convenient, 
but not into very {mall fets; but in parting them, take 
care to do it in ſuch a manner zz every plant or flip fo ſe- 
parated may be properly furniſhed with roots. 

hen the root is thus parted into ſeveral flips or diſ- 
tin& plants, let every ſuch ſlip or plant be trimmed ; by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 
pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other 
parts as you ſhal! ſee neceffarv, and then plant wem. 

They muſt be pianted ia  thaly border, or wacre they 
can be occaſionally ſhaded with mats. Let them be iet 
abc at fix inche apart, clue the earth well about them, 
and pive them ſome water. 

Let the waterings be occaiionally repeated, till the plants 
are rooted, and lo during the ſummer. 

Theſe will all take root in a very ſhort time, get ſtrength 
and make tolerable good plants by the latter end of Octo- 
ber and November: at that time, or in the ſpring, they 
may be taken up with balls, and planted ſome in pots, 
and the relt into borders. They will all blow next 
fkummer. 


Saxifræge. 

This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxitrage. 

The double white ſaxiſrage flowers in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
and makes a beautiful appearance. | 

They are eafily propagated by ſmall off ſets from the 
gots, which they produce plentitully : they are generally 
planted in pots, but may alſo be planted in the borders 
or beds, planting ſeveral of its ſmall roots in a place that 
the flowers may come up in bunches ; otherwiſe they will 
make but little ſheww. 

The pyramidal faxifrage makes a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance whea in bloom; it is propagated by ofF-fets, 
which ariſe from the fides of che plants, and they may 
now be taken off, and either planted in borders or pots, 
aud will flower next year. 


Auricula Plants. 


The auricula plants in pots ſhould, ſome time io this 
month. be ſbifted inte freſh earth. 
For 
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For that pur pole, provide a quantity of freſh light com- 
It ; lee this be tified, or otherwiſe broken very ſmall 
aro tie hands, and then be laid ready. 

Thea pick off all decayed leaves of the plants; turn the 

ants out of the pots, trim away tome of the earth from 
is roots, or if old plants clear avay the earth, cut off any 
decayed part at bottom of the main root, and let the ex- 
treme fibres be trimmed : this done, hl! the pots nearly with 
new compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in the middle, 
cloſe the earth well about each, and nll up the pots pro- 
perly with more compo! . 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode. 
ratzly watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady placa, or ſhade 
them occaſionally trom the {un, with mats, and water 
them in dry weather til! the plants have taken rot, 

Plant off-ſets of auriculas ; if any are produced on the 
old plants, they may now be detachcd and planted. See 

Tas. 
Seedling Auriculas, Ec. 

The ſeedling auriculas and polyanthuſes, ſhould now, 
here it was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from the 
fee.i-bed. : 

Diz for them a bed or border in a ſheltered fituation, 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to 
clote the earth very well about them, and give them a mo- 
derate watering. 

The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
be repeated moderately every other day till the plants 
have taken freſh root. 


A:ricila and Polyanthus Seed. 


This is a good time to ſow auricula feed ; and it will 
alio be proper to ſow the feed of polyanthuſes. 

Theie ſeeds may either be ſowed in a border of light 
earth, or in boxes, or large wide pots, &c. for that pur- 
poſe ; if the latter, nll ſome pots or boxes with light 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month. Let 
the ſeeds be ſown pretty thick, and cover them about a 
quarter of an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots mult then be fet where only the 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next 

month, and then be removed where they can have the 


tull ſun, 
The 
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The auricula ſced will probably not grow before the 
ſpring, but the plants wall then come up earlier and 
itronger than thoſe ſown at that ſeaſon. 

But the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit to 
plant out early next fummer, when they will have time to 
2 ſtrong, 10 as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers the 
pring after. 

Caruation Layers. 

Carnation lavers, that have been layed five or fix weeks, 
will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old root, 
and planted into beds or pots. 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to plant a parcel of the beſt plants in 
ſmail pots, particularly {ome of the cheiceſt kinds. 

For that purpoſe, tet a quantity of penny or halfpenny 

ts be procured, and fill them with good earth; then 
take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut of the 
bottom of the ſtalk or root, cloſe to the ſlit part or gaſh 
which was made in laying ; then plant one layer in each 
pot, and immediately give a little water. 

Then ſet all the pots in a ſhady tuation, and give water 
as cecaſion requires till the plants have all fairly taken 
root. 

hen the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open ſituation, and remain there 
until the latter end of October, when it is adviſeable that 
a raiſed bed ot dry compoſt be prepared, the breadth and 
length of a common garden-trame ; the bed mult be pre- 
pared with {ome dry and light earth, and a quaatity of 
coal-aſhes, or fand, &c. mixing all well together, and 
raiſed at leaſt four inches above the common level of the 

ound : when thus prepared, put on the frame, then, at 
the above time (October) plunge the pots to their rims in 
the bed, as cloſe together as can be; for here the plants 
are to remain all winter, and to be defended in bad wea- 
ther with the glaſſes, &c. 

But the gelailes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 
ſnow, and much rain; and mult be taken off con::antly in 
mild and dry weather. 

Note, where frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 
may, at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as 


above: then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; and hav- 
ing 


— 


— * . 
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ing ſome good thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe 
be drawn over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad 
weather. 

By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- 
ſerves the plants more ſecurely from frolt ; for it then cannot 
enter ſo eaſily at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in this bed, and in the ſame 
pots, till the latter end of February, or the firſt weck in 
March; they are then to be turned out with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted into the large pots where 
they are to blow. See February and March. 

But the common carnation layers, that are intended to 
be planied in the borders, ſhould be managed in this 
manner : 

When the layers are all well-rooted, they are then to 
be ſeparated from the oid plant, trimmed as above di- 
rected, and planted in a be or border of rich earth. Let 
them be ſet about fix inches diſtance every way from one 
another, and directly watered, and the waterings mult be 
occaſionally repeated, and the plants muſt be ſhaded from 
the mid-day ſun till wel] rooted. 

The layers are to remain in this bed or border until 
October; by that time they will have gotten ſtrength, and 
may then be traniplauted into the borders, 


Laying Carnat:ons. 


This is {till a proper time to lay carnations and double 
fweet-williams ;z but this muſt be done in the beginning of 
the month. 

Take off all ſuch lavers of double ſweet-williams as 
were layed hve or ſix weeks ago, and manage them as di- 
rected for the carnations, | 


Plant out Pink Pipings, Ec. 


When the pink pipings or cuttings, planted in June, 
are wel! rooted and advanced in growth, let them be 
thinned ont and planted in three or four feet-wide beds, 
m rows fix inches aſunder, and give proper waterings 3 
the reſt will be fit to plant out next mouth, and they will 
all acquire proper ſtrength for flowering moderately the 
following year, but in greater perfection the ſecond ſum- 
mer. See June. 

They will obtain a good buſhy growth by the end of 
O Kober, when, or in November, or the jollowing oy g. 

; ome 
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ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be tranſplanted with balls into 
the borders, &c. 


Sew Sceds of bulbous F bw: 


Now ſow ſeeds of bulbous flower- roots, to obtain new 
varieties. Ihe proper time to do this, is ſome time be- 
tween the twentieth and laſt day of the month. 

The forts proper to be ſown are, tulips, hyacinths, nar- 
eiſſus, iris, crown 1imperials, fritillarias, and lilies, the 
ſeeds of martagons, crccuſes, and other buih3. 

Theſe feeds may be ſow either in beds or in boxes, &c, 

The convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be re- 
moved readily to a different fituution as the ſeaſon re- 
quires. The boxes for this purpote mull be about fifteen 
or cighteen inches broad, and ten or twelve deep, or large 
wide pots. | 

They muſt be filled within an inch and an half of the 
top, wich fine light earth, making the top tmooth ; then 
fow the ſceds thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with ſifted earth about half an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a ſomewhat 
ſhady ftuaiion ; and, if the weather proves dry, muſt be at 
times lightly watered : they are to ſtaad there till the latter 
end of September, and then be removed to a warm part of 
the garden in the full fun, 

But theſe feeds may alto, if you chooſe it, be ſown in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tclerably well. The 
beds mutt be prepared in a dry warm ſituation, and ſhould 
be about three feet broad. 

The boxes, &c. or beds muſt be defended in winter from 
ſevere froſts and great ſnows; and this is to be done by lay- 
ing dry litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, or 
on the ſurface of the beds. 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of 
next March, and mutt be then kept clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather refreſhed pretty often with water. 

In June or July their leaves will decay, and then the 
ſurface of the earth muſt he cleared from weeds and ht- 
ter, and about half an inch of ſrem earth {irewed over the 
ſurface of the box or bed. 

Thus let them remain till the fame time the ſecond 
ſummer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant them. 

Then at that time, prepare a bed or two in a clean dry- 
lying ſpot, and where the earth is light, and cach bed to 
be three feet broad. 

| Then 
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Then tai up the roots out of the ſeed-bed, and im- 
mediately plant them into the beds prepared for them; 
let taem be placed in rows four inches atunder. 

The moſt ready method will be to draw neat drills with 
a ſmall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 
place the roots in the drills an inch or two diſtance; or if 
very imall, may be ſcattered thinly along the drills, and 
draw the earth over them the depth of two inches. 

The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to be 
removed again, and muſt then be ſet three or four inches 

ach way apart. 

Thus theſe feedlings are to be treated every ſummer till 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering ; obſerving, 
at each removal, to allow more and more room. 

When they are brought to a condition of flowering, they 
are then to be managed as the other old roots. 

But it will be ſeveral years before ſome of the roots 
arrive to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never 
begin to ſhew a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year ; but 
the advantage of raiſing this and other choice bulbs from 
ſeed, is, that when the teedlings are raiſed to 2 flowering 
ſtate, and begin to break into ſtripes or variegations, there 
will every year appear among them many new flowers. 

This is the — of raiſing them from ſeed; and 
likewiſe among the new flo-vers, there will ſomerimes be 
ſome that greatly excel, by the luſtre of colour tinges, and 
rezularity of ſtripes, &c. 


Sw Anemone Serds, Ye. 


Sow anemone ſeed, and the ſeed of ranunculuſes, and 
ſpring cyciamens. 

It will be molt adviſcable to fow theſe ſeeds principally 
in boxes or large wide-mouthed pots. 

The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light 
earth: the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon pretty thick, 
and covered lightly with fifted earth, not more than a 
quarter of an inch deep, 

The boxes or pots, with theſe feeds and plants are, 
bot! before and when they are come up, to be managed as 
above directed in the management of the ſeedling bulbs. 


Remove 
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Rimove Bulbeus Roots. 


This 15 till 1 proper time to remove, where required, 
ſeveral forts ot late lowering bu!bous roots, now out of 
bloom, ſuch 4s the roots of martagons and red lilies ; the 
ſtalks a» aves of white lilies alſo now decay; and 
— io the moſt proper time to remove theſe 

uh, 

V/h<a the roots are taken up, the off-ſets muſt be all 
ſeparated from ther» and when this is done, the princi- 
pal roots may cih be planted again aow in the proper 
2 or may be dried and — and put up till Octo- 

r, and then planted. 

But the beit of the off-ſets ſhould be planted again 
ſoon, in nurſery- bels, cn ſort ſeparate, and there to re- 
main a year or two; and then may be planted among the 
other lowering roots. 

Remove alſo, here neceſſary, the roots of bulbous and 
Perſian iriſes, where it was omitted laſt month; and the 
bulhs of narciTuſes, {pring crocuſes, and jonquile, fritil- 
larias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are decayed, 
and the roots have not put out new fibres, may ſtill be re- 
moved, if required, either for freſh tran{planting tnem, 
where neceſſary, or to ſeparate the encreaſed off- ſets when 
grown into large bunches. 

For, as obſerved in the two or three former months, it is 
neceſſary to take up the beit forts of bulhous flower-roots, 
at leaſt once every two or three years, in order to ſeparate 
the encreaſed parts or of- ſets from the large or principal 
r ots; and it ſhould always be doneas fo on as the flower 
and leaves fade, or at leatit in 2 ſhort time after; for at that 
period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouriſhment, but 
will bear removal without the leait check. 

But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to 
remain in the ground any conſiderable time after the de- 
cay of the ſtalks and leaves, they will all ſend out new 
fibres, and even at that time, begin to form the bud for 
the next year's flower; and if the roots were after that to 
be taken up, they might receive fo great a check by the re- 
moral, that ſome forts would not produce flowers the ſuc- 
cecding year; or, at leaſt if tiey did, the flower would be 
very poor and weak. 

| Tran 
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Tranſplant Perennials. 


Tranſplant into nurſery-beds, ſuch ſeedlings of wall“ 
flowers, ſtocks, and ſweet- williams; alſo columbines, ſca- 
biouſes, and other ſeedling perennial and biennial plants 

as are ſtill remaining in the ſced- bed. 
Iheſe ſhould be traniplanted in moiſt weather; and the 
ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, 
and get fome flrength before winter. Let a border be 
dug for them, or elte dig ſome beds three feet broad, and 
immediately put in the plants, about fix inches diſtance 
trom one another, and let them be directly watered. 

When the p!ints have flood in the above beds or bor- 
ders, two months, or thereabouts, or till the end of Octo- 
ber, or November, &c, or next ſpring, a quantity may 
then be tranſplanted into the flower borders ; other 
parts of the pleaſure ground, to remain to blow next 
year. 


Clip Hedges. 


Now clip or trim hedges. All ſorts may now he trim- 
med; ſuch as holly, yew, privet, hornbeam, elm, lime, 
and alſo thorn, — all other ſorts. 

This is the only proper ſeaſon to trim ſuch hedges as 
are only clipped but once a year; becauſe thoſe hedges 
that are trimmed now, will not puſh out any more thoots 
to ſignify this ſummer ; fo that they will not want cutting 
again till next year. 

But fuch hedges as were clipped in the beginning, or 
middle of laſt month, or before, will want clipping again 
in the middle or latter end of this month. 


Cut B:x and Thrift. 


Clip box edgings; but this ſhould be done in moiſt 
weather: keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, and do not 
let them grow too broad. | 

Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be trimmed a 
little, for they will now begin to want it; that is, where 
it was not done laſt month. Cut off all the decayed flower- 
{talks ; and where the fides have grobn uneven, let them 
alſo be cut, which you may do with a pair of garden- 
thears, as in clipping the box-edgings. 1 

| et 
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Let the ſhears for this purpoſe be ground very ſharp at 
the points, that you may be able to cut the ſides and top 
perfectly neat. 

But this ought to be done in moiſt weather, if poſſible, 
particularly the cutting in the ſides, &c. of the thrift edg- 
ings, as it too cloſely trimmed in a dry hot ſeaſon, they are 


apt, ſoon after, to aſſum a withered diſagreeable ap- 
pearance. 


Moro Groſs. 


Continue to mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let th:; 
be done once a week or thereabouts. 

Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 
and this 1s almoſt as neceſſary to be done as mowing, to 
keep che grais perfectly clean and nent, and the work of 
mowing can alſo be thereby effected with much greater 
eaſe and expedition; as alſo more cloie and evenly per- 
formed. 3 

In mowing of garden s, take always opportunity 
of dewy =>. . or nA while ny ak E 
wet; for ſhort graſs cannot be mowed with any tolerable 


diſpatch and exactneis when dry. 


Gravel. N alls. 


Gravel-walks ſhould always be kept very clear from 


weeds and litter; and thele walks ſhould be duly rolled, 
at leaſt twice a week, 


Borders. 


The borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear from 
weeds, and always excecding neat, 
Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with 
a ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the furiace and cut up any 
weeds that appear. 

Aiter this they ſhould be raked over neatly, drawin 


off all weeds and litter, and the ſurface ſhould be left clean 
and ſmooth. 


Trimming Flesrer Plants. 


Look over all the plants in the borders or other parts 
of this garden; and where there are any branches that 
advance in an irregular or fraggling manner, let ſuch be 
cut of cloſe, or ſhortencd, as it mall ſcem neceifary. 

Where 
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Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere with cach 
other, they ſhould be ſhortened, fo that every plant mi y 
ſtand fingle. 


Flowers always appear beſt when they ſtand clear of one 
another. 


Take off all withered leaves, and let the main fems of 
the flowers be well ſupported with ſtakes in an upright 
direction. 

Where any ſhoots hang dangling, cut them off near the 
ſtem of the plant. 

Where French and African marigolds, chrvſanthe- 
mums, or other ſtrong branching annual flowers, produce 
rambling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould be trimmed 
up to eight, ten, or twelve inches from the ſurface. 

This will cauſe them to form handſome and re- 
gular heads, and will ſhew themſelves to greater advan- 
tage than it the branches were permitted to ſpread near 
the bottom, 

Ce r Flower Seeds. 


Gather the ſeeds of ſuch fours as are now ripe, in A 
dry day; ſpread them ou mats to dry in an airy place 
„ire the tur. can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, 


and = them in paper or canvas bigs, or into boxes, till 
the ſeaſon for {wing them, 


Fiauting autumnal Brits. 


Plant autumnal flowering bulbs, if any are now out of 
ground, ſuch as colchicums, autumnal narciſſus, amaryllis, 
and autumn crucus, &Cc. planting them in beds or borders 


ef light earth ; they will blow the end of this, and next 
month, and October. 


— — 


T wn NUuUASERY, 


Deftroy Weeds. 


AKE advantage of dry days to deſtroy the weeds 

between the rows of young trees and ſhrubs of all 
kinds. Let this always be done in due time, before the 
weeds grow do any conſiderable ſize. 


For 
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For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it 
will require double labour to cut them down ; and large 
weeds, when they are cut, will, if not raked off the 
ground, or well ſhaken about, many of them take root, 


and grow up again, 


Weed and water Seetlings. 


Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all forts ſhould alſo now be 
kept perſectly free from weeds ; for theſe, if permitted to 
grow in ſeed-beds, would do much damage. 

In very dry and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to 
water the beds and pots of ſmall, young, tender ſeedling 
trees, and it will at this time be a great advantage to the 

lants. 

Likewiſe often water all plants in pots, 


Trim Ewtergreens. 

Now is a good time to trim evergreens and ſuch other 
ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery. In doing this, obſerve 
to take out vigorous thoots, or ſhorten them ſo as to form 
a more regular head. 


Foreſt Trees. 


When foreſt trees have made any vigorous ſhoots from 
their ſtems near the roots, it will be proper to cut ſuch 
ſhoots off cloſe. 


Tranſplanting. 


In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a 
little moiſt and cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 
pines, and firs, from the boxes and beds where they were 
fown. 

It is now. to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it is 
not meant to make a general tranſplanting; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed-bed, it will be 
proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not ſtand to ſpoil 
one another. In doing this work, you are to obſerve the 
fame method as mentioned laſt month. 


Preparing Ground for Tranſplanting. 
The ground, where a new plantation is to be made in 
autumn, ſhould now be kept clear from large weeds ; and 
if there be any now of large growth advancing to ſeed, 


hoe them up, and rake them off the ground, and carry 
them away. 


— 
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Towards the end of this month, it will be time to begin 
to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be planted in 
autumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs; and in order 
that the ground may be better improved by the rains, ſun, 
and dew, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to lay it up in 
rough ridges, | . 


Budding. 

Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three 
weeks or a month, and let the baſs be untied, that the 
parts about the bud may not be pinched, 

Budding may alſo ſtill he performed, but it muſt be done 


in the beginning or middle of the month at fartheſt, other- 
wiſe it will not ſucceed. 


Cherry and Plum Stones. 


Preſerve cherry plum'ſtones, &c. for ſowing, to raiſe 
ſtocks for budding and grafting. 


Tur Gurren Hou sn. 


Green-Houſo Shrabs., 


Nt let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs, &c. as are in want 
of larger pots, or a refreſhment of new earth, be 
ſnifted, this being a: gocd a time as any in the whole year 
for doing that work. 

For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 
ſome proper-ſized pots or tubs; theſe being ready, let ſuch 
plants be taken up dut of their pots with the balls whole, 
then trim off thole matted and mouldy roots which ſpread 
3hout the ſurface of the ball, and trim away part of the 
old earth. ; 

Then having put in a little freſh earth in the new pots, 
ſet one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new 
compoſt, and give a moderate watering ; io proceed with 
hers, and remove the pots or tubs where the plants can be 
maded fomewhat irom the ſun, and ſhelterd from violent 


winds. 
Shift fucculent Plants. 


This is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of ſuc- 
dulent plants that Want larger pots; ſuch as cuphorbiums, 


ums, 
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ſedums, aloes, and every other tort. Let this be done in 
the firſt or ſecond wee! in the month. 

Take them out of the pots, and pull away a great part 
of the old carth with carc trom the ball, an4 trim the 
ſtraggling fibres of the root; ſet the plants immertkarely 
into the new pots, fill it up equally round with new light 
dry compolt, and directly give each a little water, 

Thea ſet the pots in a ſhady place, and the plants wall 
ſoon take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed 
in a garden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to 
protect the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould hap- 
pen before they take root. 

If theſe plants are thifred at the beginning of the 
month, they will have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well by the end od the month. 

Be ſure let all thete ſucculent plants be planted in very 
light dry exrth ; fandy or any dry light compoſt 1+ alto 
_ eligible, on account of tae great humidity of thete kinds 
of plants. 


Propanate Ales, O. 


The firſt or ſecond weck of this month 1s a proper time 
to ſiip or detach fuckers or of- ſets of aloes, and owner ſuc- 
culents from the old plants, to propagate them. 

Tneſe ſlips or off- ſets are to be planted fingly, in ſmall 
pots; the pots muſt be filled with ſome very light dry com- 
poſt. Theſe being ready, plant one in each pot, and cloſe 
the earth firmly about the body of the plante, and water 
them moderately. 

When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be de- 
fended from the mid-da'- fun, and in dry weutner let them 
have now and then a moderate refreſnment of water; thus 
the plants will be rooted in a ſhort time. 


* . 
J. aPEFIN Ts 


Do not forget in dry weather to give water to al! the 
pots and tubs of cranges, lemons, and to all the other 
green-houſe plants; and let this be always given in due 
time, before the earth in the pot or tub becomes too dry. 

But take particular care of the orange-trees, and do 


not let them want for moiiture, otherwiſe the fruit lately 
{ct will drop off. 
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Freſb-earthing. 


To orange and lemon-trees, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to add a little freſh earth to the top of the tubs 
or pots, provided it was not done in any of the former 
months during the ſummer. 

In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots 
ſhould be ned almoſt to the ſurtace of the roots: this 
being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the 
tub filled up again with freſh rich earth, 

When this is done let every tub or pot have a moderate 
watering ; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots. 

This ſhould be done in the beginning of the month 
and it is of iuch ſervice to theſe plants, that, if neglected 
before, the doing of it thould not be omitted now, 


Jroculate Orange Trees. 


Inoculate orange-trees, for this is the only proper ſea- 
ſon to perform that operation on theſe trees, bat it mu? 
be done in the firſt or at fartheſt in the ſecond weex in the 
month. The proper ſtocks to bud theſe upon, is ſuch 2s 
are raiſed from the kernels of the fame fort of fruit. See 
the Green-houſe for March, April, June and July. 


1 


— 


THE HoT-Houss. 


Giving Air and Water. 


ONTINUE to admit a large portion of freſh air 

into the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the 
plants in general in this department; obſerving the rules 
as in June and July, &c. 


Likewiſe, let all the plants have water pretty freely 
two or three times a week. See Fulj. 


Pine-apple Plants. 
The pine-apple plants, which are to bear the fruit to 


expected next year, ſhould now, where it was not 
done lait month, be ſhifted into the large pots, where 
they are finally to remain to fruit, 


T Let 
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The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be thoſe called twenty- 
fours, or tixteens. 

Let this ſhifting be done, if poſſible, in the firſt or ſe- 
cond week in the month, that they may have time to 
make new roots, and eftabliſh themſelves in a free growth 
by October, ready for being placed in a new bark-bed in 
the fruiting-houſe, where they are to remain to fruit. 

In ſhitting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quan- 
tity of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; or any lightiſh 
rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared compoſt 
of rich kitchen garden earth, freſh light loam, and a por- 
tion of thoroughly rotten dung, all worked up together 
in a ridge, expoied in the full fun and air, ſome months 
before, it will be the moſt eligible foil for theſe 
plants. | 

The earth being ready, then bring the new pots for 
the reception of the plants, and put as much of the new 
earth into each pot as will cover the bott e three or four 
inches deep, and then take the pots of plants one by one 
out of the bed, and with care thalze out each plant with 
its ball entire; and placing it in the new pot, fill up 
the vacancy with freih earth, and immediately give a 
moderate watering. 

When all Ii planted, let the bark-bed be ſtirred up 
with a fork to the bottom; at the ſame time let a good 
quantiry of new tan be thrown in, and ferk up both well 
together. 

'T his being done, let the pots immediately be plunged 
again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then with 
Water. 

Fruiting Pines. 

Take care of the pine-apple plants which are now in 
fruit ; they will now and then require ſome water, but 
this muſt not be given in large quantities. 

Be coretu!, as obſerved laſt month, that according as 
the fruit arrives to maturicy, to gather them before too 
ripe. See Fatlz. 

* 7 Propagat.ng Pines. _ 

The pine-2pples will now 71pen apace; therefore take 
care, according as the fruit is cut, to obſerve, that where 
ſuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from, are not fur- 
niſhed with ſuckers for an encreajſe of new plants, they 
ſhould now be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote 
their producing ſuch, . 


This 
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This is now to be managed in the manner as directed 
laſt month; and the ſuckers are alſo to be treated accord 
ing to the method there mentioned. 

Likewiſe take care of the crowns on the tops of the 
pine apples; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation : when the 
fruit has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken 
off with a gentle twiit, and this ſhould be returned, in 
order to be planted. 


The management of the crowns now is alſo the ſame as 
in the former month. 


WW 2 oo» & BF I 8 * 
IVork to be done in the KiTcyuten GaRDEN. 


Muſhrooms. 


HIS is now the ſeaſon to begin to prepare the dung 
for making muſhroom- beds. | 

Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm horſe· ſtable 
dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, 
it will be proper to provide a neceſſary quantity, ready 
for that purpole ; taking the long moiit litter and ſhort 
dung together, and the whole well intermixed. 

But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould 
be toſſed up together in a heap till the firſt great hear is 
over; this is generally effected in a fortnight or three 
weeks time, or thereabouts, it will then be in right or- 
der, and you may proceed to make the bed. 

But before you make the bed it is proper to provide a 
ſufficient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn : this is a 
material article; and a proper quantity muſt be procured 
to plant into the bed to produce the muſhraoms, tor this 
ſpawn contains the plants in embryo. 

This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber 
or melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds ; it is alſo 
often to be met with in dung-hills, which have lain fix 
or eight months or more; ipawn is alſo to be found in paſ- 
ture fields, and ſhould be ſearched for in thoſe places 
where you ſee muſhrooms _ naturally ; but I generally 


2 prefer 
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prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old hot-beds 
or in old dung-hills. | 

I have often found excellent ſpawn in the farmer's 
dung-hills; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled up in large 
heaps in the lanes, or on commons near their felds ; and 

u will generally find it moſt of a!l in thoſe dung-heaps 
which conſiſt chiefly of horſe-ſtable dung, obſerving to 
ſearch in ſuch as appear to have laid for teveral months; 
and may alſo often find fine ſtrong ipawa in horſe-mill 
tracks, where horſes are employed conſtantly under ſhel- 
ter in turning mills, &c. or in filable-vards, where horie- 
dung has lain ſome con iderable time in the dry. 

Spawn is commonly {ound in fear:king, as above, in 
lumps of dry rotten dung; is a white fbreus ſubſtance, 
running and ſpreading it:e!t i: the {aid Jumps of dry 
rotten dung, appearing of a „ hite ſtringy or filamen- 
toſe nature, and if cf the trur ort, has exactly the ſmell 
of a muſhroom. 

Let theſe Jumps be taken vor crciull, dung and ſpawn 
together, obſerving to preſer.2 the pieces as entire as 
poſſible, laying them at the eine time in a wheei-barrow 
or baſket with the ſame care; „hen you have gathered 
enough for vour purpoſe, let the lumps de laid in a dry 
place, and covered with fome Cry litter till the bed is 
ready. | 

But if the pieces of ſpuven are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thinly on a mat in a wry ſnady place, where 
they may dry I2tturely ; then cover them as above, 

I have been cbiiged cften to buy my ſpawn of the 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but 
particularly thote called the Neat houſe gardeners near 
Chelſea, alſo about Lambeth ad places adjacent ; where 
many of the gardeners labourers go about at tuis ſeaſon 
and collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if cloſely 

acked up in hampers, be ſafely con eye: to a great di- 
— I have more than once ſent it above an hundred 
and ſifty miles. | 

It is fold from about five to eight or ten ſhillings per 
buſhel, 

When you have abtained the ipawn, you may then be- 
fin to mike the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right con- 
dition for that purpoſe. | 

Choot. a dry hot either in the melon-ground, to make 
the bes on, wr on any other dry ſheltered ittuation ; and 

the 
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the bed may be made either wholly upon the ſurface of the 
ground, or in a ſhallow trench only fix inches deep and 
the width and length of the bed, and the excavated earth 
of the trench will ierve to earth it. 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the 
ded, which muſt be four or five teet wide, and as long as you 
ſhali think convenient, from nfteen or twenty to ntty feet, 
or more, 2ccording to the quantity you intend to raiſe, 
and is to he made ridge-ways, like the roof of an houſe, 
about {our test high. | 

Ering in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed to 
the foil extent :; and, as you advance in height, to draw 
both {1-5 in gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, 
as it were, i nothing at the top, 

As vou proceed id making the bed, obſerve to ſhake. 
and mix the dung well »gecher, but do not read it, bur 
beat it down firmly with the tork, and permic the whole 
to {ſettle graduaily of iwtele, | 

Thus let the bed be carried on till you have raiſc i it to 
the height of, at leaſt, three teet and a half, or tour feet 

high. finiſhing the Whale in the form of a ridge of a 
houfe, as aforeſaid. 

, Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain for at 
leaſt a fortnight, or three weeks or a month, accordin 
to ity ſubſtance and extent, hoe you put in the ſpawn, 
or at leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate; tor the 
bed will be very warm in a day or two after it is made, 
and will continue ſo for many days; and if the tpawn was 
to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would be entirely 
deſtroyed ; theretore have two or three long ſticks thrutt 
dow? into the dung, to pull up occaſionally to trv the heat; 
which be ſure let be quite mild, reduced to a very low 
warm:h, before you venture the ſpawn in: for this is very 
delicate; impatient both of too much heat and copious 
moiſture. 

Remember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould 
happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, 
to cover the whole a good. thickneſs at the top with long 
dry litter, for much wet would ipoil the bed.. 

When the bed is in a due condition, let the ſpawn be 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows length- 

fl ways of the bed, obſerving to begin the firſt row within 

about fix inches of the bottom. 

8 T 3 Plant 
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Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving to 
t them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let them 
put in about five or fix inches aſunder; when you have 
finiſhed one row, begin another fix or eight inches from 
the firſt, and ſo proceed till you have planted the whole. 

When this 1s done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmocth, by beating the dung gently with the back 
of your ſpade. 

Then let every part of the bed be covered with ſome 


rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick; let this alſo 


be made quite ſmooth by uſing the ſpade as above. 

Then let the whole be covered with ſome clean and dry 
ftraw, or dry long Rable litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
keep out the wet and cold ; obſerving, however, if you 
have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous heat again 
ſoon after being ſpawned and cloſely earthed over, which 
confines the heat and hot ſteam ; you may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickneſs at firſt, or not at all for 
a few days or a week or fortnight, if a very ſubſtantial bed, 
and the weather is dry, but if rain falls, defend it above with 
the ſtraw, or dry long horſe · ſtable litter; for if the bed is 
ſuffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is loſt, ſo 
delicate is the ſpawn ; and requires therefore the greateſt 
precautions in the firſt ſetting off, being careful, however, 
agreeable to the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over 
in due time with dry litter, the full thickneſs above- menti- 
oned ; which muſt be continued conſtantly over the bed in 
all weathers, night and day; and managed as below ;— 

When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering ; 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through to the bed, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and lay 
ſome freſh on next the ſurface. 

During the winter ſeaſon, the bed muſt be kept entirely 
free from moiſture, and be conltantly covered, night and 
day, as above, both to defend it from wet and cold ; and 
in time of heavy rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the 
depth of covering ſnould be augmented with more dry 
ſtraw, and over this ſome mats or canvas cloth. 

Or, aſter the bed has been ſpawned and covered 


ſome conſiderable time, and the muſhrooms do not ſeem 
to come freely, or that the warmth of the bed _ 


ſpent, may remove the covering, and apply next the bed 
a quantity of warm, dry, horſe-ſtable litter, near a ioot 
thick, and other dry litter over that; and this will pro- 

mote 
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mote a freſh moderate heat in the bed, and prove very 
beneficial. | 

But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 
have the covering of litter taken off during the time of a 
moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may now 
and then have little ſprinklings of water. 

Theſe beds, if properly made, and taken care of as 
above, will begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms 
in ſive or fix weeks, or thereabouts ; and will continue 
ſometimes bearing for ſeveral months. 

The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 
fait every way, and the plants will riſe all over the bed. 

But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield 
any plants till two, three or four months after it is 
made ; but when that ns. you ſhould not deſpair, 
for ſuch a bed, after it begins, often produces == 
dance of fine muſhrooms, and continues to do ſo a long 
time. 

You mult remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 
7 and you pull it to pieces, to fave all the 

ſh ſpawn to plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keep 
good tor ſeveral months, provided you keep it in a dry 
warm place, and cover it with dry hitter. 

J have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawns on the 
late made cucumber ricges ; that i, thoſe made in April 
and May, and, in a month or two after, introduced the 
pieces along the top edges of the bed into the earth, where 
it has ſucceeded and produced a great number of muth- 
rooms in September and October ; obſerving, when you 
expect them to appear, to cover the places with litter. 

See my Treatiſe on the Garden Muſhroom. 


Planting and ſewing Lettuces. 

The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in Au- 
gult for autumn, winter, and ſpring uſe, ſhuuld be planted 
out at different times of this month into the 52ds and bor. 
ders where they are to remain, | 

Let ſome gocd rich light ground be digged for each 
cf theſe crops ; obſerving, the crop for the tame autumn 
and beginning of winter ſervice, ſhould be planted out 
the beginning and middle of this month, in any bed or 
border, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder; but thoſe 
of the late Auguit ſowings, intended to ftand the win- 
tor for ſpring ſupply, are to be planted out towards the 

T 4 latter 
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latter end of this month, in three feet wide beds, in rows 
fix inches diſtance. 

Alſo, about the laſt week in the month, dig a warm 
ſouth border under a wall, &c. for a principal ſupply of 
theſe plants to fand over the winter, rake the iurface 
even and {inooth : then let ſome of the beſt plants be taken 
up from the ſced- bed, and pick of broken and decayed 
leaves, and trim the ends ot their roots a little, and put 
the plants in rows, fix inches aiinger by four inches in 
the rows. 

If tlie plants forvive the winter, one half may behin- 
ned cut regularly in de (ting, and plante i 2 more 


Open expolare 5 the ren dy % 17 the bor dor to eu- 
bage early, 
But cbfervs, if no! ace feed was fown in the third 


or tourth week in lug t, to rite piants for the borders, 
as above, you mul not ia that caſe omit to ſow ſome 
for that purreſ-, ſome time in the frſt week of this 
month, waich indeed will be ſoon enough in warm rich 


grounds. 


Sow Lettuce te plant in Frames for Spring Uſe. 


About the middle, or any time between the tenth and 
twentieth of this month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of 
different ſorts to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the 
winter for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. 
Theſe may be protected in frofty or very wet weather, 
by covering them with glaſſes, and other covering, when 
neceſſary ; and if thoſe which are planted in the open bor- 
ders ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to ſupply their 

lace. 

The beſt lettuces for this purpoſe are the cos, common 
white, and hardy green cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and 
Cilicia, but moſt of the firit-mentioned fort ; and the ſeed 
ſhould be fown in a bed or border of rich earth, in a 
warm fituation. 


Planting Lettuces in Frames for Winter Uſe. 


If you deſign to have lettuces in good perfection for the 
table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the latter 
end of this month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, 
in a part of the garden where the ground is drieſt, and 
lies well to the ſouth ſun, 3 
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Make the beds the length and width of one or more cu- 
cumber or melon frames. 

Then let ſome good plants of the brown Dutch, cos, and 
common cabbage lettuce be taken up from ſome tranſ- 
planted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, and 
planted therein, about fix or eight inches aſunder each 
way, and watered. 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month, 
&c. you may put the frames over the beds, and cover 
them with the lights occaſionally, and other covering in 
cold nights, and when the weather is ſevere. | 

Theſe, by the above management, will be moderately 
well cabbaged, fit for the table, in November and Decem- 
ber, &c. and by planting more in October and beginning 
of November, you will have theſe forts of lettuces tolera- 


bly well cabvaged in January and February, and exceed- 
ing fine in March. 


Caalifloauers. 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in Auguſt will 
require to be planted out into a nurſery-bed about the 
middle or twentieth of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part 
of the garden, where it lies well to the ſun. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, in the ſame manner, 
and obſerve the ſame rules as mentioned the laſt month, 
in the article of Cauliflowers. | 

Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the 
ſeed-bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe ſtems are crooked and 
— ; clear the plants from decayed and damaged 

eaves. 

Plant them in rows about three or four inches aſunder, and 
allow near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the 
row, obſerving not to plant them ſo deep as to bury their 
hearts, for that would deſtroy them. 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a 
little water to ſettle the earth to their roots: obſerving 
not to apply the water too haſtily, ſo as to break their 
leaves, or waſh the earth into their hearts. 

Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, 
you may put on the frame, and alſo the lights ; but the 
glaſſes are now to be continued only for a few days, till the 
plants have taken root ; — till that period, to 


by ſhade 
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ſhade them from the ſun; but when they have got root, 
the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be 
pſed but very little for a month to come, but if there 
ſhould happen to fall heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be 


— to put on the lights, to defend the plants there- 
m; for too much moiſture would prove very preju- 
dicial to theſe young plants, and would occaſion their 
ſhanks to turn black and rot. 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 
they are to be tranſplanted into other beds, where they are 
to remain all wiater ; or if not very luxuriant in growth, 
may be continued in the ſame beds, only ſome planted out 
finally under hand-glafſes. See the work of Ocreber and 
Newember. 


Michaelmas Cau/iflowwers. 


Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in 
July, for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhew their 
heads about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſſible, by __ 
between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem of 
plant, and keep them clear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month proves dry, form the 
earth like a baſon round each 1 — and pour water 
therein: this will encourage them to grow freely, and 
produce Jarge heads in October and November : for if 


they are ſtinted now for want of moiſture, their heads will 
be {mall at their proper ſeaſon. 


Broccoli. 


Tranſplant your laſt crop of broccoli the firſt or ſecond 
week of this month, into the place where they are to re- 
main to produce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm 
ſituation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſun- 
der, and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, 
which will be ſufficient room for this late plantation. | 

Hoe the ground and deftroy the weeds between the 


broccoli wich were planted out the former months, and 
let the earth be drawn up round their ems. 


Planting late Sawoys. 


Plant out a late crop of ſavoys the beginning of this 
month, by way of favoy coleworts, or young ſmall 
headed ſavoys towards the ſpring, planting them in an 
open ſituation half a yard aſunder. 


Cabbage 
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Cabbage Plants. 


The cabbage plants which were ſown the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt for an early crop next ſummer, ſhould be 
pricked into nurſery beds. Some of the forwardeſt about 
the beginning, and the reſt in the middle or latter end of 
this month. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for them in a ſheltered 
ſi tuation. Let it be well dug, and lay it out in beds three 
feet and a half or four feet wide. | 

Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed-bed; 
obſerving to take the ſtrongeſt firſt: the ſmalleſt may be 
left in the feed-bed a fortnight longer. | 

Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in the row, and fix inches between the 
rows; cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave 
the ſurface ſmooth between the plants. ; 

When you have finiſhed planting give them ſome wa- 
ter; and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice 


for the firſt week or ten days, by which time the plants will 
have taken good root. 


Colewwerts. 


The firft or ſecond week in this month you ſhould plant 
out ſome of the forwardeſt of the cabbage colewort plants, 
which were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt, 
into the place where they are to remain both for the autumn 
and winter, and early ſpring ſervice: and in the middle 
and latter end of the month, plant out the reſt for a ge- 
neral ſpring crop. See July, &c. | 

Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation of new-digged 
ground, in rows fix or eight inches diſtant in the row); 
the rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They 
will be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and November 
of the firſt plantation, the others will ſucceed them in re- 


gular order, both for winter and ſpring ſervice. See 
the work of July. 


Plant Celery. 


Plant out more celery the beginning of this month for 
a ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the middle and latter 
end of the month plant out for a late winter crop, and 


for ſpring ſupplies. 
T 6 WY, Pre- 
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Prepare ſome ſhallow trenches for theſe plants where the 
und is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made 
twelve inches wide, five or fix inches deep, and allow a 
ſpace of thirty inches, or three feet between the trenches, 
which will be futhctent for this late crop. See July and 
Auguſt. | 
Fm the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one 
row in each trench. Let the plants be tet about four or 
five inches aſunder in the row, and water them directly. 


Earth up Celery. 


Earth up the crops of celery which are planted in 
trenches, according as they advance in growth, that they 
may be blanched or a proper length. 

The firſt crops will now be conſiderably advanced, and 
mould be earthed up high accordingly. The other crops 
in proportion to their growth. 

Ler this work be done when the plants are dry, and in 
due time, as you ſce the plants require it. Break the 
earth well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not 
to break the ſtalks, or bury the hearts, 


Tie up Endive te anch. 


Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch it. Let- 
this be done when the weather and plants are dry,. ob- 
ſerving to tie up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near their 
full growth : in doing this work you ftiould gather up the 
leaves even in your hand, and tie them together with a 
ſtring of baſs, a little above the middle of each plant. 


Plant Endive. 


Plant out endive the beginning of this month, for a ge- 
neral winter crop; let theſe be planted in a dry ſpot in a. 
warm ſituation, allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 

And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, vou ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm bor- 
der under a fonth wall, to remain till December and after 
Chriſtmas beſore you begin to blanch it. 

Thie, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be acceptable for 
fallads, and other uſes, in january, February and March. 


Carg:ons. 


The cardoons will be advanced to a confiderable height 
by the beginning or middle of this month: you muſt then 
begin again to Prepare to blanch them higher — y- 
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The firſt towards this work now is, to tie their 
leaves cloſe regular together to admit of landing up 
earth around each plant; for as the plants will be now 
arrived to a great —_— and their leaves will ſpread 
much, ſo that the ing cannot be completely done 
till they are tied up, this you muſt do with hay-bands, 
or pliable ropes of ſtraw or dry long litter; obſerving to 
gather the leaves up regularly together, 1 near 
the bottom, and tie each plant clotely together as high 
as you ſhall think proper to earth them, which ſhould be 
almoit to their tops by degrees. 

Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it up 
about them as high as they are tied; remembring that 
every plant be earthed ſingly, laying the earth up quite 
round the plant: and at the ſame time obſerving to pat 
it gently with the back of the ſpade, both to fix it in its 
due place and poſition, and that wet may readily run off. 

Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, 
November, and December, and the two ſucceeding. 
_ but in ſharp froſt ſhould be covered with dry 

tter, 


Spinach.. 

The ſpinach which was ſown in Auguſt ſhould now be 
cleared, and thinned out to proper diſtances. 

This work may be performed cither by hand or hoe; 
it is not material which, provided the weeds are deſtroyed, 
and the plants left regular. 

In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt expeditious: 
method; but if the weather is moiſt, it will be beſt to 
perform that work by hand. 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the diſtance” 
of four or five inches, obferving to leave the ſtrongeſt; 
or the plants may be left cloſer, and thinned out by degrees 


for uſe; and let the whole be perfectly well cleared from 
weeds. 


Where ſpinach was not'fown laſt month, it may ſtill be 
done; and in a rich warm foil, will ſucceed tolerably well: 


but muſt be done in the beginning of the month, 


Young Onions. 
The winter onions which were ſown the end of july, 
or towards the middle of Auguſt, will now want weed 


ing; let this be done in due time, before the weeds get 
the- 
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the ſtart of the plants; for, in that caſe, they would do 
the crop much injury, and alſo render it very trouble- 
ſome to ſeparate the weeds from them. 

This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and with 
great care; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be 
drawn out with the weeds: for the onions are not now to 
be thinned, except where they riſe in cluſters. 

Where the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, 
you may ſtill fow ſome ſeed; there will be a chance of 
their ſucceeding, particularly Welſh onions; but it muſt 
be done the firit week in the month. 


Tarneps. 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown the former month; 
let this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, 
and of a middle ſize. | 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regular, fix or eight inches diſtant. See Auguſt. 


Small Sallading. 


Let the different kinds of ſmall fallading be ſown 
once a week or fortnight, as you ſee it neceſſary: the ſorts 
are, creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. | 

Theſe ſeeds may now be fown in any free ſituation, 
where the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to ſow 
theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under a ſouth wall, or other 
fence of the ſame aſpect. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather ſhould 
prove very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to fow ſome 
{mall fallad herbs in frames, and cover them with the 
lights occaſionally; or you may ſow them under hand 
or bell-glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor pro- 
greſs if they are not covered in cold weather ; but 
eſpecially in cold nights, 

Theſe plants generally riſe beſt when they are ſown in 
drills; but the drills muit be very ſhallow, or may be 
ſowed broad-caſt, each very thick, and the feed covered 


not more than a quarter of an inch with iight earth. See 
the ſpring months. 


Cherwil and Corn Sallad. 
Sow chervil and corn ſallad the beginning of this 
month, if not done in Auguſt, for winter and early 
ſpring 
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ſpring uſe, the former for ſoups, and both of them alſo for 
lads. See Auguſt. 


Gather ripe Sreds. 


Sather ſeeds in dry weather, of ſuch plants as now 
ripen, ſuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c. 
which you muſt well attend to in theſe kinds particu- 
larly, according as they acquire maturity, and betore at- 
tacked by the autumnal rains or milldew. 


as. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Peaches, Ec. 


O over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall- 

trees, and ſee that all the branches keep firm in 
their proper places; if any be looſe, or project from the 
wall, let them be faſtened up in their due poſition. 

This prevents their being broken by winds; and 
when the whole lies cloſe and regular to the wall, then 
all the fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to 
ripen it; and it alio appears decent and agreeable to the 
eye. | 

Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced ; for if theſe fruits 
are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely with a full 
flavour. 

Some ſhade is requiſite and ſerviceable to all fruit, but 
when tuo much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage ; and, in that 
caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour. 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where 
they are uncommonly thick, and ken 1 fruit much; 
and, in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 
ſtill preſerving a flight covering of leaves over the fruit. 


Hines. 


Look over your vines again, to ſee that the grapes en- 
joy the neceſſary advantage of ſun and air, to promote 
their ripening. | 

Where the bunches of grapes are too much ſhaded, let 
ſome of the leaves be taken off; and where any of the bunches 


are 
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are too cloſe confined between the branches, or entangled 
with each other, let them be loofened, ſo that each may 
hang fair in their proper poſition, as obſerved in Auguſt. 

It the vines have produced any late ſhoots in the former 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and. if left on, they would cauſe con- 
fuſion and irregularity, and alſo darken the fruit. 


Deſtroy Waſps and Flies. 


Centinue to hang up phials of ſugared or honey water, 
to catch the waſps and flies which come to eat the choice 
will.truit. Theſe infefts will do much miſchief to the 
grapes, if ſome precaution is not taken to prevent them; 
therefore, beſides the bottles of iwcerened water, let alſo 
ſome ſmall bags made of thin crape or gauze be put over ſome 
of the fineſi and ripeſt bunches of grapes. Theſe bags 
ſhould be made juſt ſo large as to contain one bunch of 
fruit: this will effectually keep off the inſects, and alſo 
the birds; the latter will devour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate, 
if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparrows. 

But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fxing 
nets before the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of fea- 
thers, or diſcharging a gun or piſtol : but the moſt certain 
method to preſerve tome of your fineſt bunches of fruic 
from all devourers, is to bag them as above directed. 

Or, for want of crape-bags, &c. may uſe thoſe of white 
paper, but theſe do not ſucceed ſo well, for the ſun is then 
too much excluded from the fruit ; and in wet weather, the 
paper being wetted, it adheres to the bunches and rots 
them; whereas the ſun and air have free acceſs through 
the crape, and when wet they will very ſoon become dry 
again; and if wet weather continue, no inconvenience 
attends the fruit by means of the bags. 

Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the choice 
kinds of fig-trees,. for waſps and other intects generally 
ſwarm about theſe trees, to feed on the fruit. 

You ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will: 
peck and ſpoil many of the beſt figs, 


Gather Apples and Pears. 


Now begin to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac-- 
cording as they are fit; many of the autumn ſorts will 
be y to take down towards the middle or latter end of 
the month. 
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This work muſt always be done in a perfectly dry day; 
and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry before you 
begin to pull them ; and all the fruit which are for keep- 
ing ſhould hang their full time on the trees, but eſpe- 
cially the late autumnal and winter pears and apples. 
See October. 

Abouc the latter end of this month, many of the winter 
fruits will be fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, let 
them hang on the trees till October. 

When the apples or pears have hung their full time on 
the trecs, they will eaſily quit the wood on being handed; 
 2n+ v-ken they begin to drop off apace, that is a certain 
tan ot their maturity, and that they may be gathered, 
Sec Udo bins 

Prepare for Planting. 

Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the 
ground where new plantations of fruit · trees are to be made. 

If an entire new 11 SE for * * — &c. 
it is of importance to add a upply of thoroughl 
rotten dun nd the ground wh — tn the dep:h of 
at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light dry 
foil, it would be an advantage to add alſo fome freſh loam. 


from a common or field, &c. but particalarly to the places 
where the trees are to ſtand. See next month. 


Strawberries. 


Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries ; and if 


moiſt weather, it may be done any time in the month: 


but if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 
not to begin that work till the middle, or towards the latter 
end of the month. 

The ftrong young runner-plants of the ſame year, taken 
from beds that bear well, are the proper ſets for planting ; 
ſuch as adviſed next month and in June: and if any were 
then (June) planted out in nurſery- beds, as there directed, 
they will be now in fine order for this plantation. 

"Theſe plants ſhould be allowed good ground; let it be 
well dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into beds 
four feet broad, allowing alleys between the beds from 
eighteen or twenty inches, to two feet wide, for the conve- 
nience of going in to weed, water, and gather the fruit. 

The plants are to be ſet in rows lengthway the beds; 
the rows to be fifteen or eighteen. inches aſunder, 1 the 

plants 
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plants to be ſet the fame diſtance from one another in the 


rows. 
Or they may be planted in borders along the front and 
back of ejpalier-trecs, or under walls, hedges, &c. or ſome 
may be planted by way ot an edging to borders, or whe: 
convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſucceed both in 
the ſhade under buſhes, trees, &c. and in a free expoſure, 
but the other forts ſhould generally be allowed an open 
ſunny expoſition. It will be moſt proper to do that work 
in moiſt weather, if poſſible. 
The proper ſorts of ſtrawberries to plant are, 
The ſcarlet ſtrawberry, 
The hautboy. 
The large Chili ſtrawberry. 
The white and red wood-itrawberries. 
The pine- apple firawberry, having a greeniſh fruit, 
The Alpine everlaſting, or prolific firawberry. 
This laſt ſort is remarkable for its fruitfulneſs; for the 
plants continue to produce fruit from June to November, 
and if ſheltered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, if 
n weather, continve bearing till Chriſtmas. 
But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perfection in 
July, Auguſt, and beginning of September. 


mm 
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The PlzASsURE, or FLOWER Ganvun. 


Planting Hyacinths and Tulip Roots, Sc. 
N the third or fourth week in this month, it will be 
time to begin to plant the choice hyacinth and tulip- 
roots for an early ſpring bloom. 

Let the beds tor theſe bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the 
ſurface even; and let the beds be three feet and a half, or 
four feer wide, laid moderately rounding, and rake the 
ſurface ſmovtk. | 

Then plant the bulbs in rows lengthways the bed, nine 
inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance in the row, but not 
1 than fix inches, and from three to tour or five inches 

eep. 

As to the method of planting, may either draw drills 
with au hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards in a 

Tow 
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row along each drill, and cover them in with the earth, 
or may be holed in with a trowel, or a thick broad - ended 
dibble; or with a ſpade or rake, may trim the earth 
evenly off the ſurface of the bed, into the alley, the depth 
required to plant the rovts, which then place at the pro- 
per diſtance upon the ſurface of the bed, preſſing them a 
little into the earth; then with the ſpade, caſt the earth 
out of the alley evenly over the roots, the depth as above. 

Any other bulbous roots may likewiſe be planted to- 
wards the middle and ead of this month. 


Runuuculuſes, Tc. 

Now alſo, about the middle or towards the latter end 
of this month, begin to prepare tae beds for the beſt ra- 
nunculuſes and anemone roots ; and any time after the 
twentieth of the month, to the end of October, is the time 
to plant them. 5 

Where it is intended to plant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a 
half, or four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding; 
that form is more agreeable to the ve. 

Let theſe roots be plaated not let: than fix inches diſ- 
tant each way from one another, and two or three inches 


The above diſtance is more room than what is gene- 


rally allowed to ranunculuſes and nemone root ft ny 
ſhould never be planted cloſer ; fo: worn the pints iaoot 
up in a crouded manner, they draw c5ch weak, 


and the flowers never grow ſo large, no rent vas 


rieties ſhew themſelves to ſuch advantage, 2 when they 
ſtaad more diſtant. 


Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Seed. 


Tus is {till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of anemones 
and ranunculuſes, where it was not done in Auguſt. 

For that purpoſe, fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with 
rich light earth, making the ſurface even; then ſcatter on 
the ſeeds pretty thick, each fort ſeparate, and cover 
them with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an 
inch thick. 

The plants will come up in about fix weeks, or two 
months, when they maſt have a warm, ſunny fituation, 
and ſhould be protected in wiuter, in time of great rain or 
hard froſt. 


Abou 
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About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a bed of common earth, and in the 
foring failowing they will lower ; when perhaps, they 
wil! afford you ieveral new flowers that are le, and 
of fine colours. 

As for the ſingle ſowered kinds, the beſt of them may 
be depoſited iu clute;s aut the common borders, &c. 


Creatin Lays, 


Take care now of te cation layers: where there 
we any til repairing on the old plants, let them be 
trinfylonied feme time before the middle of the month, 
that te. Pay hee time to take good root before winter. 

ine chuicet kinds of theſe layers you may plant in 
ſmall pots for the more readily protecting them in winter, 
The layers of the common forts you may plant into nur- 
ſery beds, in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
layers may be planred out at once into the borders, or 
where you intend them to flower. 

Where any of the above layers were planted in pots 
or in beds the laſt month, let them now be kept clear 
from weeds ; and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, do not fail 
to water them now and then. Sce June, July, &c. 


Auricula Plants in Pots. 


Auricula plants in pots demand attention at this time, 
and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted laſt month, to give 
occaſional waterings; but if they were not then ſhif ul it. 
may now be effected. 

Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at this time 
very dry, be now and then moderately watered ; but if 
there ſhould fall much heavy rain about the end of the 
month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital forts. 
occaſionally ; for much wet is rather injurious to theſe 
plants on account of their natural ſucculency. 

To protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants in bad 
weather, let the pots, about the latter end of this month, 
or in October, be placed cloſe together in a bed, arched 
over with hoops, open to the full ſun; and when autumnal 
and winter rains, or ſnows, &c. are exceſſive, let ſome 
— thick mats or canvas be drawn over the hoops to 
defend the plants; or the pots may be ſet cloſe together 

in 
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in a garden- frame, and the glaſſes put on as occaſion re- 
uires, which will be more effectual; but let them be 
fully expoſed in all moderate dry weather. 
But where there are no ſuch conveniences as above, it 
will in that caſe be proper, at the end of the month, to 
place the pots on a warm border, and in heavy autumnal 
and winter rains and ſnow, may turn them down on one 
fide, with the plants towards the ſun, to prevent them re- 
ceiving too much moiſture. 


Auricula Seed. 


The ſeeds of auricula may ſtill be ſown when not done 
ia Augut. 

Thete ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in large wide pots, 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and 
rich, and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhou!d be fown 
tolerably thick, and covered a quarter of an inch or 
thereabouts with carth. 

The pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid-day 
ſan, till toward the end of this month, and then ſet in a 
warm {ruation, 

Theſe auricula plants raiſed from this ſowing, will 
flower the next ſpring welvemonth. 


Dizzing Beds and Borders. 


Towards the latter end of this month, begin to dig ſuch 
beds and borders as are vacant, or ſuch where the plants 
have moſtly done flowering, in order to prepare them to 
receive plants and roots. in the beginning, or any time 
next month; beſides, by digging the borders at this time, 


it will effectually deſtroy weeds, and they will appear neat 


for a long time, 


Tranſplant Perennial Plants, 


Tranſplant into borders, towards the latter end of this 
month, tome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were 
ſown in the ſpring or the beginning of the ſummer. 
Thete may be fately tranſplanted any time after the 
mid: of the month; particula hy carnations, pinks, and 
ſweet- williams; and alto the {ecdiing wall- flowers, flock 
July flowers, and columbines, with many other ſorts. 

Bur in tc niplanting the above, or any other perennial 
or bicanial plants at this time, it will be proper to take 

advantage 
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advantage of moiſt weather; and many of thoſe which 
were pricked out from the ſeed- bed, into nurſery-beds, 
two or three months ago, may now be readily taken up 
with balls of earth about their roots, and planted in the 
places allotted them. By this practice the plants will 
not feel their removal. 

Give them, as ſoon as planted, a moderate watering, 
to cloſe the earth properly about the roots. 


| Sowing Seeds of bulbous Flower Roots. 


The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be fown, and alfo the 


ſeeds of hyacinths and crown — with the ſeeds of 
fritillarias, and of moſt other bulbs. 


Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in beds or boxes; they will 
ſucceed in either : let the earth be rich and light, and 
broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 

Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſurface, and to- 


lerably thick, and cover them with light ſifted earth, near 
half an inch deep or thereabouts. 


Cut Box Edgings. 


Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 
mer months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as 


poſſible, that the box may have time to recover a little be- 
fore winter. 


Plant Bax. 


Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- 
ings are to be made; but this ſhould not be done princi- 
pally in any coaſiderable extent till towards and after the 
middle of the month. 

There is no time in the year in which box will take 
root better than this; but as ſoon as an edging is planted 
it will be proper to give an hearty watering. See Octo- 
ber, &C. 

Likewiſe where there are edgings of box that have 
grown large, thick and clumſey, they may now be 
taken up and replanted ; obſerving, when the box is for 
that purpoſe taken up, let a proper quantity of the beſt 
be flipped and trimmed, and immediately planted again, 
ſo as to form a cloſe, low, neat edging. See October, &c. 

This is alſo a good time to repair any former planted 
box edgings where wanting; therefore, where there are 


ay 
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any gaps or deficiencies, let them now be mended : the box 
will be rooted in a month after planting, and the edgings 
will then appear neat all winter. 

For the method of planting theſe edgings in either of 
the above caſes, fee O. ober. | 


Clip Hedges. 


Finih clipping all ſuch hedges as fill remain untrim- 
med; and let this be done in the beginning of the 
month, before the thoots get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have 
the ſhears in perfect good order, that you may be able to 
make both neat and expeditious work, Let the fides of 
the hedges be always clipped in newly to the former 
year's cut, and as ſtraight as poſi» ; for it looks ill 
to fee the ſides of hedges waved, eſpecially when oc- 
calloned by being badi, thorn or clipped ; and always 
obſerve to hear or train a hedge in ſuch a manner as it 
may run ſomewhat taper from the bottom to the top ; for 
the top ſhoald never be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the 


bottom, and take great care to cut the top as even as 4 
line. 


Moy Graſs Malls am Lawns. 
Mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this be always 


doae in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow 
rank, for that not only looks extremely diſagreeable in 2 
garden, but when the graſs is ſuffered to grow very 
rough, it renders it difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo as 
to make the ſurface look well ; obſerving, at this time, 
the graſs ſhould now be mowed as cloſe and even as poſe 
fible, that it may appear agrecable all winter. 

Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel walks, or the 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe and neat. 

The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the ſummer, 
in order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone over about 
once every week or fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cutting 
in the graſs as cloſe as can be to the edge. 

For that purpoſe nothing is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep 
ſhears ; but where theſe are not to be had, garden ſhears 


will do, or may be trimmed with a knife. 
Rell 
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Roll Gravel Walks. 


Roll gravel walks at leaſt twice every week, for they 
will not look well, nor be agrecable to walk upon, with- 
out they are well rolied : and let theſe walks be always 
kept very neat, not ſuffering weeds or any litter to ap- 
pear on them. | 


Borders. 


Keep the borders alſo always very clean and in neat or- 
der; in particular thoie near the principal walks. Let 
no weeds ſtand, nor ſuſter decayed flower ſtalks, dead 
leaves, or other rubbiſh, to remain in ſuch places. 


Clearing away decayed Flower Stems, 
Likewiſe go round the borders, from time :© time, and 
cut down the ſtems of ſuch plants as are pai flowering, 
never ſufering theſe to ſtand long aiter the blocm is pait ; 


for it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand up among the grow 
ing plants, cr ſuch as are in perſection. 


| Trimming Flowering Pants, 


Leok over now and then among the plants in general; 
and where ftrag gling ſhoots or irregular branches advance, 
take them of; clear away all weak dangling ſhoots, and 
take off dead cr damaged leaves, ſuffering nothing to re- 
main that would dish ure tac plants. 

Continue alſo to tie np to ſtakes ſuch plants as have 
been blow: down by wind:, or borne down by the weight 
of wet. 

This in particular ſhould be weil attended to; for it 
looks well to ce the plants fanving periccily upright, and 
ſecurely in their places. 


Prepag ate Fibrous-roated Plants. 


This is the time to ſlip and plant out many kinds of 
fibrous-rooted plants, to ercreale them; tuch as roſe- 
campion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchily, and campanulas. 

When theie plants are grown into large tufts, it will be 
proper to take the roots entirely up, and part them, and 
plant ſome of the belt flips again in the borders or places 
where they are to flower: the ſmaller flips may be hs 
together iu @ bed to remain to get ſtrength, : 

LikewLe, 
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Likewiſe, for encreaſe, part the roots of daifies and 
polianthuſes, double chamomile and thrift, gentianella, 
ſaxifrage, and London pride. Let theſe alſo, where en- 
creaſed to bunches, be taken up and divided : and 
plant the ſmall flips in a ſhady border, about five or fix 
inches aſunder, and give them ſome water. 

But the ſaxifrage is generally planted in pots on ac- 
count of its ſmall roots, which are apt to be loſt in the 
common borders, and alſo for the ſake of its being moved 
into fore-courts, &c. when in bloom, where it will make 
a beautiful appearance in the ſpring. | 

The double rocket likewiſe, 2 it was not taken 
up and parted laſt month for encreaſe, may now be done: 

e double bachelor's buttons, with the double feverſew, 
may alſo now be managed in the ſame manner. 

he leonurus, double ragged-robin, and all other per- 
ennial fibrous rooted flower-plants, that have done flower- 
ing, may likewiſe uow be propagated by parting their 
roots; this being a good ſeaſon to remove moſt forts, 


Tran/ſplanting Pionies and other knob-rooted Plants, 


Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant pionies, and alſe 
to part their roots; and the different ſorts of flag iriſes, 
monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, 
may now be taken up and parted where neceſſary, and 
tranſplanted into places where wanting. 


Tranſplanting Flowering Shrubs. 


Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts of hardy fhrubs and trees 
. kinds; as for th 

But more icularly the inds ; as for the 
deciduous A wg that -4 thoſe that ſhed their leaves in 
winter, it will be adviſeable to defer any principal re- 
moval of them till about the middle of next month, when 
they will have finiſhed their year's growth, determinable 
by their leaves decaying : and from that time to the middle 
* i of March, you may, in open weather, tranſplant all 

inds. 

But, however, when there is any planting wanted to 
be done in a hurry, you may venture to remove moſt 
forts of ſhrubs any time after the twentieth of this mcnth, 
and there will be no hazard x 


Let 
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Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the above 


time, have a good watering as ſoon as they are planted. 


IM NN oSKkS2$ TRY, 


EGIN now, where not Cone in Auguft, to prepare, 

dig, and trench the ground where you intend to 
plant out a nurtery of young focks for fruit trees; and 
alſo where you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and 
all kinds of hardy fhirubs, the next month, or November, 
&C. 

By getting the ground for new plantations ready at 
this tine, it wil net only forward the buſineſs greatly, 
but go prepare the ground the better to receive the ad- 
vantage ct rains, to mellow and moiiten it, which will 
be a great advantage to the plants. 


T rawuplant Evergreens. 


Towards the end of this month you may begin to re- 
moe or tranſplant, Where neceſfary, many kinds of ever- 
gien fkrubs and trees, as thoſe tranſplanted at this time 
will freely take root. 

Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lauruſ- 
tinus, phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many 
other kinds, 

Obſerving as ſoon as planted, to water them freely, to 
lettle the earth cloſe to their roots. 


Tranſplanting Decidurus Shrubs aud Trees. 


In the lait week in this month may alſo begin to pre- 
pare tur tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs 
and trees; being ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 

Particularly ſuch hardy trees and mrubs, whoſe leaves 
at that time begin to decay, diſcovering that the plants 
have finiſhed their ſummer's growth, and may be ſafely 
removed, eſpecially if the weather be fomewhat moiit. 
But in removing any kinds of il:rubs or trees at this time, 
if the weather ſhould be very dry, it will be neceſſary, as 
ſoon as tranſplanted, to give them a hearty watering ; 
though if very dry weather, it will be better to defer all 
planting till next month, or November, 

There 
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There is, however, great advantage in making early 
plantations next month, or November; that is, in tran{- 
planting ſoon after the leaf decays ; the plants having 
time to prepare for taking freſh root before the froit ſets 
in hard to prevent it: beides, ſuch trees and ſhrubs as are 
tranſplanted early in the planting ſeaſon, will be fo well 
eſtabliſhed by next tummer, that the drought at that time 
cannot hurt them, | 

At this time, however, it is not adviſed to perform any 
general tranſplantiag of deciduous trees and fhrubs, 
but only ſuch whoſe leaves are decayed. 


Fruit Trees. 


Such forts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now decayed, 
may alſo be traniplanted in the latter end of this month, 
it neceſſary, to forward part of the bunneſs at the earlieit 
period of autumn planting : but pertorm no general plant- 
ing till next month or November. 

Stocks to graft or bud on. 


Prepzre ground for tranſplanting fruit-tree flocks, for 
crafting and budding ; either thoje raiſed from feed in 
the ſpring, or from cuttings, layers, or tuckers, | 

If in the laſt week in this month their leaves are de- 
cayed, mav begin to plant ſome into the quarters or where 
intended, eſpecially if moiſt or ſhowery weather; other- 
wiſe not to perfurm any general —— till the fol- 
lowing months : they mult be planted in rows two feet und 
a halt aſunder, and the plants to be ſet fiftcen or eigliteen 
inches diſtant in the rows. 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings, 


Now begin to plant cuttings of the young ſhoots of 
ſuch trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that method. 

By cuttings, the beſt gooſeberries and currant-trees are 
abundantly raifed ; and towards the latter end of this 
month is the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings ; 
which mutt be the fame year's ſhoots, and the belt length 
15 from about ten to fifteen or eighteen inches; and plant 
them in a ſhady border. See October. 

Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, cuttings of 
honeyſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the ſe- 
veral forts of theſe ſhrubs. 

U 2 In 
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In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take young ſhoots, 
ſach as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches ; and plant them in 
rows ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow fix or eight 
mches between plant and plant in the row. 

They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border. 

In planting them, mind to put each cutting full half 
way, or thereabouts, in the earth. 

Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees are 
raiſed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots: and the 
middle or latter end of this month is the time to begin to 
plant cuttings of all the hardy kinds. 

This is rather the beſt time in the year to plant cuttings 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. 

Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any 
time in this month, but about the middle or towards the 
latter end is rather the beſt time to do that work. 

In taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel of 
the moderate ftrong ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, and 
if each ſhoot, where practicable, is cut off with about two 
or three inches of the laſt year's wood, this will make 
them more certainly ſucceed. 

Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at 
bottom, and half way up the ſhoots ; then plant them in a 
ſhady border, inſerting each cutting as far into the earth as 
the leaves are ſtripped off, and water them. 


Cherry and Plum-ſtenes, to raiſe Stocks. 


Sow cherry and plum ſtones, or preſerve them to ſow 
in — to raiſe ſtocks ts graft and bud upon. See 
October. 


Deſtroy Weds, 

Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe be- 
tween the rows of all kinds of trces and ſhrubs, in order to 
deftroy al! the weeds ; and this ſhould now be very well at- 
tended to, before the autumn rains begin. 

Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from 


weeds, for theſe will now come up very thick and faſt in 
every part from feed. 


Tat 
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Orange and Lemon Trees. 


N the laſt week of this month it will be time, if the 
nights prove cold, to remove the orange-trees, and 
many other —_— plants, into their winter quar- 
ters; but if fine weather, they may remain a week or 2 


fortnight longer. 
Let, however, the oranges and lemon: in particular, and 
ſuch like tendereſt kinds, be taken into the green-houſe at 


the firſt approach of cold nights; for one ſharp night 
would make their leaves change their fine green colour, and 
they would hard!y be able to recover it again all winter. 
Therefore, at the time mentioned, take the opportu- 
nity of a perfe& dry day, and carry into the green-houſe 
the more tender kinds, and place them clear of each 
other; but they need not be placed in regular order till 


the myrtles and other hardier plants are brought in next 
month. 


When the orange and other tenderer plants are in the 
green-houſe, let the windows be . every mild day 
to their full extent. 

The windows may alſo be continued open day and 
night for the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, 
except there ſnould happen froſt, or very windy or cold 
wet weather: in that caſe keep the houſe ſhut cloſe every 
night. 

* the time when the plants are removed iato the >rcen- 
houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves. tne 
be any; and if any dead wood appears let that a. v be 
taken out. | ' 


In the mean time take proper care of all the plus 1 
the time to remove them into ſhelter. 
Let them in dry weather be properly ſaupplie4 with va- 
ter: but towards the end of the month let them be wa- 
tered more moderately than at the beginniag, 


v; 
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Pine Hf le Plants. 


F the pine-applie piants, which are to produce their 

fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pot“ 
the lait month, that work ſhould he done the firſt week in 
this month at firtheſt ; otherwiſe the growth of the plants 
will be greatly retarded, 

In ſhifting theſe plants you muit obſerve to preſerve 
the ball ofearth entire about their roots, placing them with 
particular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots 
with freſh compoſt; then flir up the bark-bed, to renew 
the heat, as directed laſt month : plunge the pots again 
therein to their rims, and give the plants a very mode- 
rate watcring. | 

But in ſlufting and ordering theſe plants let the ſame 
rule be obſerved as adviſed in the two former months. 

But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 
proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein the plants 
in general are plunged ; and if you find it is — weak, 

ſtir up the bark to the bottom with a fork, plunge 
the pots again immediately to their rims. 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continae 
It in a good condition till the next month, when they muit 
be removed into the fruiting-houſe, in a new bark bed, 
where they are to remain to perfect their fruit. 


Admitting Air. 


You muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in gene- 
ral, in the hot-houſe or ſtove departments, every day at this 
ſcion, in warm ſunny weather, by ſiding open ſome of 
the top or upright glaſſes, or both, occaſionally, more 
or leſs, according as the heat of the day increaſes and de- 


creaſes ; ſhutting all cloſe in due time towards the after- 
noon or the evening. 


Watering the Pines. 


The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreſl' 
ments of water, once in three or four days, provided 
there is a briſk heat at bottom; but if the heat 1 
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| bark-bed is weak, once in a week will be ſulkcient ;: eſ- 
pecially atter the middle of this month, 


Adding fre Ta. 


About the latter end of this month you ſhould begin to 
procure a proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan yards, 
to be ready to renew the bark-beds in the hot-houſe and 
ſtove the next month. : 

For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much new tan as 
will be equal to one half at leaſt of what the bark pit 
will contain, though ſometimes two-thirds or more 1s re - 
quired; according as the old bark 1s more or leſs walted. 

When the tan 15 brought in, let it be thrown up into 
a heap, and Jet it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and 
ferment, before it is put into the hot-houſe. 

But if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the caſe when 
newly thrown out of the tan-vats, it ſhould, provided the 
weather be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the fun 
comes, to lie two or three days, that the ſun and air may 
draw off or exhale the grofieit of the moiſture ; for if put 
in too wet, it will be a long time before it will acquire a 
proper degree of heat. 

The tan or bark for the above purpoſe ſhould be freſh, 
ſuch as hath been about a fortnight or three weeks, or at 
moſt a month out of the tan-pits : and alto obſerving, that 
as ſome of the tan is pretty large, and ſome quite ſmall, 
the middle-fized bark is what ſhould be choſen. 

For the future management, ſee the work of next 

month. 


Crowns and Sucker: of Pine Plants. 


The bed wherein this year's crowns and ſuckers are 
plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by wiich means 
the young plants will make good roots before winter. 

If they are in a good bark-bed, tae heat will not yet 
want any augmentation ; but if the pots were placed upon 
a dung hot-bed, let a lining of freſm hot dung be applied 
to the ſides of the bed, when you find the heat is decreaſe-l; 
obſerving to raiſe the lining about two or three inches 
higher than the bottom of the frame. 

And about the latter end of this month it will be pro- 
per to lay ſome dry long litter or ftraw round the out- 
ſides of the frame, which will keep out the froſt, and 
preſerve a kindly growing heat in the bed. 

U 4 When 
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When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats be 
thrown over the glaſſes every night. 

Raiſe the glad a little in the middle of the day to let 
out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 


General Care of all Plants in the Hot-houſe. 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot - 
houſe or ſtove ; let them be carefully looked over at leaſt 
three times a week, to fee where water is wanted, as ſome 
will require it every two or three days, and the generality 
will need to be refreſhed twice a week at leaft, if hot 
weather. | 

But particularly al! the ſhrubby kinds, 

The ſucculent kind: will alſo require to be refreſhed 
moderately with that article once a week. 

Obſerve nearly the ſame care in the general mana 
ment as in the two or three laſt months, both in giving 
air, watering, cleaning, and ſhifting, where neceſſary, 


into freſh earth or larger pots; as allo to propagate | 
cuttings, layers, ſuckers, &c. * * 


Prepare Compoſt. 


Prepare compoſts, for the various plants of this depart- 
ment. 

For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen 
garden earth, and, if poſſible, an equal portion of good 
light ſurface loam, from a common or field, &c. adding 
allo a ſupply of w_ rotten dung ; blending the whole 
well together in a heap, in the fun and full air; where, 
if it remains ſeveral months or a year, and turned over 
two or three times, it will be an additional advantage. 

Likewiſe, for moſt of the ſhrubby tribe in the hot- 
houie, and the herbaceous plants, prepare a compoit of 
any good light earth and Endy loam, and a portion of 
dry rotten dun 8. 

But for the ſucculent tribe, ſhould have a compoſition 
of the lighteſt dry foils: as any light poor fandy earth, 
or incorporated with a ſandy, or any dry looſe rubbiſhy 
materials : for as thoſe plants 2 * abound in hu- 
midity, rich or moiſt ſtrong ſoils would occaſion them to 
rot. 


OcCr O- 
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Work to be done in the KI To HEN GARDEN, 


Planting early Beans. 
HE latter end of this month, you may plant ſome 


beans, for an early crop the ſucceeding ſummer. 

Thoſe which are planted now, if they ſurvive the win- 
ter's froſt, &c. will come in for uſe the end of May or be- 
ginning of June; | 

The Mazagan bean is the beſt to plant at this ſeaſon, 
for they will come earlier than any other, and are excel- 
lent bearers, though but of humble growth ; and they 
will ſtand the winter better than the r ſorts. 

A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth 
mag, is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at chis 
eaſon. 

Plant them in rows acroſs the border; that is, pro- 
vided the border is five or fix feet wide; and obſerving 
that the rows are to be two feet and a half aſunder, which 
will be room enough for this fort ; and the beans to be 
planted about three inches diſtant in the rows, and an inch 
and a half deep. | 

You may allo plant one row lengthways of the border, 
within two inches of the wall; theſe will ſometimes outlive 
the winter, when thoſe at a great diſtance from the wall 
are cut off. | | 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant two 
rows only, lengthways of the border ; that is, one row 
near the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, put- 
ting them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep; 
or you may draw drills that depth, and. drop the beans. 
therein ; drawing the earth an equal depth over them. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very ſucceſsful 
— wy the r a bed of rich earth; 
and when come up an inch or two in height, tranſplant 
them into the wie Sap „ 0 

Us, The: 
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The method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 
broad of good earth in a warm corner; this being done, 
draw the depth of about an inch and an half, or near 
two inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one 
ſide; this done, ſcatter in the beans about an jach atun- 
der, and immediately cover them with the earth which 
was drawn for thut pu: pole off the bed; or otherwiſe you 
may with your hoe flatways draw broad drills acrofs the 
bed, and ſcatter the beans pretty thick in the drill, and 
draw the earth equally over them; and thus if ſevere 
froſts ſhould prevail before they come up, or in their in- 
fant ſtate, while remaining all together in this bed, or 
till danger from froſt is pait; they can be readily pro- 
tected from fro with glailes, mats, or litter, till fit to 
trantplant. 

When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a 
half, or two inches high or thereabouts, they ſhould 
then, in mild weather, be traniplanted into the above- 
mentioned borders, or remain to have occaſtonal pro- 
tection from froſt till towards the ſpring, then planted out; 
takias them carefully up out of the fee«-bed, with tneir 
full ſpread of roots, and as much earth as will hang 
about them ; pull away the old beans at the bottom, 
and trim the end of the perpendicular root; and then 
planted in rows at the ſame diſtance and in the manner 
above directed, obſerving to cloſe the earth well about 
every plant ; they will ſoon take ruot and grow freely. 

One reaſon for this practice is, that beans which are 
tranſplanted will come in ſooner by a week or ten days, 
than thoſe that are not ; though the ſeed of both are put 
into the ground the ſame day. 

Another thing is, that when the beans are thus firſt ſown 
in a ſmall bed, and ſevere froſt: afterwards ſet in any time 
before the plants are ready to be tranſplanted; in that caſe 
the ſeed, or plants, by being all together within a ſmall 
compais, can be readily protected by placing a frame, or 
fome other covering over them: and by that means be pre- 
terved; when thuie in the open ground are ſometimes 


killed, cr greatly damaged by the froſt. 
Sexving Peas. | 
Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop next May or 


June: they may be {owed in the middle or latter end of 
the month, and the produce will come in at an early 
ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the froſt ; but, however, if 
they are ſown any time in the month, it will not make 
a great difference; and indeed thoſe fown in the latter 
end of the month will have the better chance to ſucceed. 

The earlieſt hotſpur are the proper ſort of peas to fow 
at this time. Chooſe ſuch ſeed as are new, plump and 
ſound. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of the hotſpurs; ſuch as the 
golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
chols's ; but the Charlton, golden, and a varicty thereof, 
called Nichols's — pea, are thoſe which we now e gene- 
rally recommend to ſow for the beſt early crop. 

A warm ſouth border, under a wall or other fence, is 
the proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muſt be ſown 
in Fills, either lengthways or acroſs the border, accord- 
ing to its breadth. Where the border is but narrow, and 
there are trees againſt the wall, &c. let only one drill be 
drawn lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet from 
the wall or pales, and ſcatter the p-as therein pretty thick, 
but as regular as can be, and cover them immediately 
about an inch and an half deep with earth. 

But where the border 1s from five or ſix to eight or ten 
feet broad, or more, it will then be proper to ſow the 
peas in drills croſſways the border, from the wall to the 
front: but where there are trees againſt the wall, let the 
drills be drawn forty inches or four feet diſtant from one 
another: but eſpecially if intended to place ſticks for the 
pea plants to run upon. 


T ranſplanting Lettuces. 


L.ettuces for the winter ſervice, of the Auguſt or early 
September ſowing ; ſtout plants of the hardy and com- 
mon cabbage lettuce ; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds ; 
ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, be 
planted out 1n beds of rich light earth, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, fix or eight inches aſunder . they will ſupply the 
table before and after Chriſtmas. 

Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants in frames, to at- 
tain greater perfection for winter uſe. See laſt and next 
month. 

Lettuce plants deſigned to remain where ſoed for win- 
ter uſe, ſhould now be cleared from weeds, and thinned 
where too cloſe, ; | a 


: U 6 The 
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The cos and other lettuces which were ſown in the mid 
dle of September, to be planted in frames or under hand- 
laſſes, to ftand the winter for ſpring uſe, and an early 
— crop, ſhould now be — into the places 
where they are to remain all winter; this may be done 
about the middle or latter end of this month; or as ſoon 
as the plants are fit. | 

Chooſe a light rich ſpot for theſe plants in a warm 
ſituation, and where it lies well to the ſun. 

Mark out a bed for them the width of one or more cu- 
cumber-frames, and lay the ſurface ſomewhat ſloping to 
the ſun, and rake it even. 

Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches diſtant 
each way ; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, 
take care that they are not planted too deep, and let the 
ſurface of the ground between the plants be left perfectly 
ſmooth ; then give them a moderate watering to ſettle the 
earth to their roots. 

Then put on a frame, and cover them with the lights 
in froſty or very wet and cold weather ; by which means 
theſe may be ſaved, and will be ready to plant out in the 
ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtitute, in caſe thoſe which were 
planted in the open borders are killed; and if both ſuc- 
ceed, they will ſupply the table in ſucceſſional order. 

You may plant ſome of theſe lettuces under bell or 
hand-glafſes, either alone or under thoſe where cauli- 
flowers are planted; placing them round the outſide of 
1 — - ah glaſſes, and in the 
ſpring muſt be tran ted into ground ; or if 
not — Trax” with frames nd ads, or hand 
2 &c. ſufficiently for this purpoſe, you may plant 
in a bed in a warm ſituation, and then place 
hoops acroſs the bed, and cover them with mats occafion- 
ally, in cold nights, froſty and rainy weather. 

he lettuce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt 

er beginning of September to ſtand in the open air all 

winter, for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the places intended, about 

or ſome time in this month. 

Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the 


winter without covering; and if the winter mould prove 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring. 


Let theſe be planted four or ſive inches diſtant every 
may ; and plant one or two rows loſe under the weſt 
| = 
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which will ſometimes live through the winter, when thoſe 
2 — e are deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the 
r 


wea 


Swing Lettuce. 


Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common cabbage,. 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warm dry ſituation, 
the beginning of this month, to ſtand the winter without 
covering; and if they ſurvive the froſt, will afford a very 
ſeaſonabl2 ſupply early in ſpring.. 


Cauliflower Plants. 


Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the 
lat month, to forward them to be planted the latter 
end of this month under bell or hand-glaſſes, muſt be 
conſtantly uncovered night and day for the greateſt part 
of this month, unleſs the weather ſhould prove very wet 
and cold; then, in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every 

night, and even in the day time, during the time of 
heavy rains ; but let the plants at ſuch times have air, by 
tilting up the lights a conſiderable height. 

In the laſt week in this month tranſplant finally ſome of 
the beit cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of rich 
ground, under hand-glaſſes, in rows four feet aſunder, 
where they are to remain to produce their heads early next 
ſummer. 

Theſe are to be covered with hand or bell-glaſſes all 
winter, generally planting from two or three to five or fix 
plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſurvive the win- 
ter, then m the ſpring to thin them, leaving only one or 
two of the ſtouteſt plants in a place. 

The nd for this early bell or hand-glaſs crop 
of cauliflowers ſhould be rich and light, in a warm ſitua- 
tion, and where water is not apt to ſtand in winter. Let 
ſome good rotten dung be one over the piece, and then 
let the ground be one ipade deep, well broken,, 
taking care to bury the dung regularly.. 

Then maik out the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and allow allevs a foot wide between the beds, for 
the conventency of going in. to take off, and. put an, or- 
raiſe the glailes. Set your line along the middle of the 
bed, from one end to the other ; and at every three feet 
and a half mark the places for the glaſſes, and for each 
glaſs put in three or four or more plants, in the middle, 
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within four inches of each other, and cloſe the earth 
well about their roots and ſtems; then give them a very 
moderate watering, ju to ſettle the earth to the roots. 

When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell- 
glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſerving to place one glaſs 
over every patch of plants, as above. 

The glaſles are to be kept conftantly and cloſe down 
over the plants, till they have taken good root, which 
will be effected in about a week or ten days; then raiſe 
them on props, fach as bric!:-bats, or pieces of wood or 
ſtone, about three inches thick; and with theie to raite 
the glaſſes, and placing them on the fouth ſide, one prop 
under each glais. In this manner the glaites are to re- 
main night and day, except in fro:!'y weather, when 
they mutt be let down quite cloſe ; but if the months of 
November and December prove mild and dry, and the 
plants are much on the growing order, it will be proper 
to {et the glaſſes off in fine dry days; and keep them al- 
ways over the plants on nights and rainy weather; but 
in mild weather, they muſt be raiſed two or three inches 
on the warmeſt fide with props, above hinted, to ad- 
mit air to the plants, 

But if vou are not provided ſufficiently with hand or 
bell-glaſſes, or frames, vou may plant ſome caulifower 
plants out for good on a warm border, where they will 
ſometimes furvive ihe winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be 
_ to put m a parcel] of the plants, cloie under the 
wall, ſetting them about four inches apart, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall thou!d be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring 
ſome may be thinaed out and tranſplanted into an open 
ſpot of ground. 

The cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, ſhould allo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in September, be traniplanted into their proper 
winter beds ot light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden-frames, as explained in Auguſt; and the 
frames at the ſame time be placed over them. 

But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back- 
ward in their growth, it will be an advantage to make 
a ſlight hot-bed, in a trench; making it fifteen inches 
thick of dung, covering it ſeven inches deep of earth, and 
put in the plants. See Aug. | | 

The 
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The plants are now to be ſet in eicher of theſe beds 
about four inches aſunder, moderately watered ; .put on 
the glaſſes cloſe for a week, then give air by tilting or 
ſhoving them down, and taken off occaſionally (ice Au- 
gu); and are to be defended all winter occaſionally with 
the glaſſes, according to the directions given in each month. 

Or, for want of frames and glaſſes, may plant ſome in a 
bed arched over with hoops or rods, and defended every 
night, and in bad weather with mats. 


C:rbbage Plants. 


About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
plant out a few early cabbage plants, in the place where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next ſummer. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground tor thele plants, in a 
free fituation, and let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread 
over it; the ground mutt then be dug one ſpade deep; 
obſerving to bury the duzg properly iu the bottom of the 
trenches, as you proceed in digging. | 

The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the tame i! between the 
rows, which will he room enough for this canis plantation, 
as moſt of thein will be uted beiore they grow 2 con- 
ſiderable fize. 

But let the principal ſupply of the early cabbage plants 
remain in the nurſery beds in a warm ütuation, till Ja- 
nuary, February, or March, before you plant them out 
for good; for it ſometimes happens in ſevere winters, 
that many of the plants which are planted out early into 
4 more open expoſure, are killed by the froſt. | 

Iu that caſe you can have recourie to the nurſery-beds 
to make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage plants that ſtill remain in the 
ſeed-bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurfery-beds the 
beginning of this month, that they may have time to get 
tome ſtrength betore che froity weather begins. 

Theſe ſhonld now be planted 12 a warm ſi tuation. Let 
a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and put in the plants in rows 
kve or fix inches aſunder by four inches in the row. 

Coleworts of the cabbage kinds, ſhould now be finiſhed 
planting for ſpring ſupply. See S:-prember. 

Broccoli. 


Proccohi plants which were lately planted, ſhould now 
be forwarded as much as pole in their growth. Let 
the 
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the ground between and about the plants be broken with 
a ho, and at the ſame time draw ſome earth up about the 
ſtems of each plant. 

This will be of great ſervice to theſe plants, provided 
it is done in due time; for by looſening the earth and 
drawing it up round their ſtems, it will not oaly protect 


them the better from froſt, but will alſo very much pro- 
mote their growth. 


Winter Spinach. 


Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept exceeding clean from 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 
they would ſoon over-run the plants and totally deftroy 
them. Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon beſt cleared by 
hand, particularly where there is chick-weed- and ſuch 
like fpreading or running weeds among them. 

ere the ſpinach was not properly thinned laſt 
month, let that work be now done in a proper manner, 
and do it in the beginning of the month. 

In doing this, obſerve to clear away the worſt, and 
leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding at the diſtance of about 
four or five inches from one another. ' 

Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now,, 
in order to admit of thinning out ſome for uſe by degrees, 
this and the enſuing winter months. 

In this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Auguſt ſow- 

will be fit. to gather; obſcrving, if it was left thick, 
ner them be thinned'out regularly by the root for uſe ;. 
but if the plants were —_— thinned, crop only 


the outſide large leaves, the others will advance for 
ule in a ſucceſtve order, | 


Endive. 


Continue every week to tie up ſome endive plants for 
2 | 
Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
choice for this purpoſe of ſuch plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regu- 
lariy, and cloſe in the hand, and then, with a piece of 
ſtrong ba!s, tie theta neatly together. 
Some pcople blanch or whiten endive by laying boards 
er tiles fat s pon the plants, The plants will whiten 
tolerably. 
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tolerably well by this method, but not ſo regularly as 
thoſe whoſe leaves are tied together as above directed, and 


Clear the Beds of Aromatic Plants, 


Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and 
let them have the winter dreſſing. 

This muſt be particularly obierved in the beds of ſage, 
ſavory, thyme, marjoram, and hyſſop; and alſo the beds 
of mint, balm, tarragon, tanſey, chamomile, penny- 
royal, burnet and ſorrel; and all other beds of aromatics, 
and pot herbs, 

Theſe are now to he treated in the following manner: 

Cut down all the decayed flower-ſtems cloſe to the head 
of the plants, or to the turface of the ground, according 
to what the plants are, and at the ſame time clear the 
beds very well from weeds and litter, and carry the whole 
off the ground. 

After this, in old beds, it would be a great advanta 
to get ſome very rotten dung, and let it be broken ſmall, 
then ſpread a ſprinkling of it equally over the ſurface of all 
the beds with a ſmall _ or trowel dig lightly between 
ſuch of the plants as will admit of room for digging, takin 
care, iſ any are dunged, to bury the dung a little dept 
in the ground, and at the ſame time dig the alleys, ſpread- 
ing a little of the earth upon the beds, leaving the edges 
full and ftrait, 

Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and 
the plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a dreſs- 
855. as will be ſcen in the ſpring, when they begin to 

out, | 

But the bed: of cloſe-growing running plants, as mint, 
pepper-mint, and penny-royal, and ſuch like creeping- 
rooted herbs, will not well admit of digging; therefore 
let the ſtalks, if any, be cut down cloſe to the ground ; 
then clear the beds from weeds, and then dig the alleys, 
and ftrew ſome of the earth evenly on the beds. 

This will protect the roots of the mint, &c. ſomewhat 
from froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the 
dung, and the earth which was thrown out of the alley; 
and the whole will greatly enrich the beds, and W 
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the roots, and in the ſpring the plants will riſe with vi- 
Our. 


A Hot Ecd te rai/7 genung Mit in Winter. 


Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, 
preparations ſhould now be made to raife lome. 

For that purpoſe a ilight hot-bed muſt be made towards 
the end of the month. Make the bed for a one or two 
light frame; this will be large enough tor a mid- 
ding family, and make 1: about two feet thick of dung. 

Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about three 
or four inches deep with carth; get ſome roots of mint, 
and lay them cl;fe together upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth aboat an inch thick, and give a mo- 
derate watering. 

Put on the glaſs, and obſerve to raiſe it b+hind every 
day to admit air. 

The plants will come up and be fit for uſe in a fort- 
night, or three weeks or a month, and afford a gathering 
of green young mint in great plenty, for a coniiderable 
time. ? 


Planting and ſlipping Herbs. 


Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants 
where wanted; ſuch as thyme, hyſſop, ſage, winter ſa- 
vory and pot marjoram ; chooſing rooted plants, and 
plant them in four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders 
in rows a foot aſunder. 

May alſo divide and plant roots of mint, in drills 
fix inches aſunder, and an inch and a half deep. See 
March, &c. 

Likewiſe may flip and plant balm, tanſey, tarragon, 
marjoram, burnet, forrel, penny royal, chamomile, &c. 
preterving the ſlips of a tolerable fize, with good roots to 
each, and plant them in rows a foot aſunder. 


Drefing the Aſparagus Beds. 


In the beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut 
down the aſparagus ftalks, and dreſs the beds. 
Let the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to the ſurface. 
of the beds; carry them immediately off the ground; then 
with a ſharp hoe, cut up all the weeds, and draw them off 
the beds into the alleys, i; 
is 
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This done, ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark out 
the alleys from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, ac- 
cording to the width they were at firſt made. 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread a 


con ſiderable part of the earth, evenly over the beds; 


and as you advance in digging, let the weeds, which were 
raked off the beds into the alleys, be Gigged into the bot- 
tom, and cover them a proper depth with earth. In dig- 
ging theſe alleys, obſerve todo it in a neat manner: that 
is, let an equal quantity of earth be laid over every bed, 
and make the edges of the beds full and ſtrait : the alleys 
ſhould be digged all of an equal depth, and the ſurface of 
the beds be left even and regular. 

But as old aſparagus beds will need an augment of _ 
ence in two or three years, and that when deſigned to aſſi 
them therewith, this is the time to do it; butthe manure 
cr dung muſt be applied before the alleys are digged or 
the landed up. | 

The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, and 
none 15 more r than the dung of old cucumber or 
melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over the beds when the 
haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be well 
broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs in every part ; 
point it in a little with an aſparagus fork ; then dig the 
alleys as above directed, and ſpread a due quantity of the 
earth of each alley over the dung. 


When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 
drefling, there may be planted in each alley a row of 


coleworts, or cabbage plants; ſet the plants fix or eight 
inches diſtant in the row. 
In this fituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere win- 


ters, ſometimes ſurvive the froſt ; when thoſe which are 


planted in an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed. 
Or there may be planted in each valley a row of early 
garden beans. 


Drcfing the Aſparagus Beds for Forcing. 


The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, ſhould 
alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds drawn 
off the beds into the alleys, as above, in the common 
aſparagus beds ; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds ; 
and as you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth allo over 
the beds. 

But 
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But that which is to be digged up for forcing this win- 


ter, need not have any thing more done than to cut down 
the haulm or ſtalks of the plants. 


Dreſſing Scedling 4paragas. 
The ſeedling 2 which was ſown laſt ſpring, 
ſhould alſo now have a little dreſing. 
That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and then ſpread 


an inch cr two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, 
to defend the crowns of the plants from froſt. 


Forcing Aſparagus for Winter Uſe. 


Where forced aſparagus is required {or aſe in winter, 
may now begin to make hot-beds for raifing the firſt crop, 
for gathering in November and December; and for the 
method, fee Februwry and December. 

If a conſtant ſuece:ſion is required all winter and ſpring, 
a new hot-bed, planted with freſh plants, muſt be made 
every three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle 
of October, to the end of February or March; which 
will farniſh a conſtant ſupply of aſparagus from Novem- 


ber till the arrival of the natural crops in the o round 
in April or May. 1 * E 


Earth up Celery. 


Celery ſhould now be very duly earthed up according 
as it advances in height, in order that the plants may be 
well blanched a due length before ſevere froſts attack 
them. 

T herefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them 
up a due height, Let the earth be well broken, and lay 
it up to the plants, with care not to break the leaves or 
bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time conſi- 
derably high, according to their growth. 

Earth up Cardeons. 

This muſt be done in dry weather, and when the leaves 
of the plants are dry. 

In earthing theſe plants, obſerve, at each time, firſt to 
tie with a hay-band their leaves cloſe together, gather- 
ing tie leaves up regularly. 

Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up 
equally of a due thickneſs, and confiderable height. about 
every plant. See September. 3 
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Small Sallad Herbs. 
Continue to ſow the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herbs, par- 
ticularly muſtard, crefſes, reliſh, and rape; as alſo lap 
cabbage lettuce, to cut while young. 


Let theſe ſceds be ſowed now in a warm ſituation, full 
in the ſun. 

But towards the end of the month, if the weather is 
cold, it will, for the greater certainty of having a con- 
ſtant ſupply of ſmall ſallad, be proper to ſow the ſeed in 
frames to be defended with glaſſes ; and for which prepare 
a bed of light earth in a warm fituation, for one or more 
ſhallow frames, and if laid a little ſloping to the ſun, by 
raiſing the back two or three inches, or more, higher 
than the front, it may be an advantage; break the earth 
_ and rake the ſurface ſmooth, ready for ſowing the 

Then either draw flat challow drilis from the back to 
the front of the frame, about three inches aſunder; 


ſow the ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with 
earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt 
cover the ſeed : or may ſmooth the ſuriace with the back 
of the ſpade, ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate thickly all 
over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down lightly 
into the earth, and fift fine mould over it, only about 
half a quarter of an inch thick, 

The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
the glaſſes, and alſo in the day-time when the weather is 
very cold or very wet. | 

Or, occaſionally, for the above purpoſe, a ſloping bed 
may be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back 

than the front, ſloping to the ſouth ſun ; tet on the frame, 
fink the back part, &c. eight or ten inches, that the ſur- 
face of the bed :nay be every where equally within eight or 
nine inches of the glaſſes, to enjoy the greater benefit of 
the ſun in cold weather. 

But in want of frames the above ſallad ſeeds may, in 
cold weather, be ſowed in a warm border, under hand or 
bell glaſſes. | 

Note, Small fallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
maid, grow free enough all this and next month in the 
open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly wanted, it will, for the 
greater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſe- 
able to begin to fow ſome ſeed of each kind ei 


kind either in 
frames or under bell or hand glaſſes as above. Saw 
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| Sexo Radifp Sed. 
You may now ſow a lictls ſhort-top radiſh ſeed. The 


plants raiied from this fowing will, provided the winter 
proves any thing mild, be ready to draw, ſome probably 
towards Chriſtmas, or ſoon aiter, and ſome very early in the 
ſpring ; and if they ſhould tail, the value of a ſittle feed 
is not much; it is ſoon fown, and is worth the trial. 

But this ſeed muſt now be town on a warm border, and 
the proper time to fow it is ſome in the beginning, and 
ſome about the middle or towards the latter end of the 
month, Let it be lown moderately thick, and rake it in 
with care. 

Serv Carret Seed, 

A little carrot iced may alto he fewn in the Fr? and luſt 
week in the month on a warm border; from this ſowing 
there will be a chance ot having a few young Cirreis early 
next ſpring, provided the frolt in winter is not very ſe- 
vere. 

Though 2s there 15 but little dependence on this crop 
mould only tow a tmall portion tor a trial, 


Dig up Carrits, Parjnips, Ec. | 

In the latter end of this month begin to dig up the fall 
grown carrots and parineps, red beet, &c. and tuck other 
carrot ſhaped eſculent roots, to preſerve them in ſand, 
to be at all times ready.tor winter iervice. See Nowember. 

Biz up Potatoes. 

About the middle oc towards the end of this month be- 
gin to dig up the general crops of potatoes to houſe for 
winter uſe, for the roots will be now arrrved to full ma- 
turity, and ſhould be taken up as foon as poſſible, See 
that works done in Newomber. 


Dis ani trench Ground. 

Such ſpaces of kitchen- garden ground which are now 
vacant, ſhould, where intended, be dunged, and alſo 
digged or trenched, that it may have the true ad- 
—_—_ of fallow from the fun and air in the winter ſea- 
on. 

But in digging or trenching thoſe pieces of ground 
which are to lie in fallow till the ſpring, that of each 
trench ſhould be turned up in rough ridges; ſor, by lay- 
ing the ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, 
but alſo the froit, ſun and air, can come more freely to 


mellow 
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mellow and enrich it, than if it hid level; and in the 
ſpring when you want to ſow or plant it, the ridges are 
toon. levelled down. 

The method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 

Let the trenches be marked out two feet and a half 
wide, and beginning at one end of the piece, open a 
trench above the width, and one ſpade and a ſhovelling, 
or two ſpadcs deep ; let the earth of this trench be car- 
ried to the other end, or to that part where you intend to 
finiſh or fill up the latt trench. 

The firit trench being thus opened, then proceed to 
mark out another; pare of and throw the top cf it, with 
all weeds and rubbith thereon, into the bottom of tlie 
fir!t; then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth into 
the open trench, throwing 1: up ridgewiſe, as abovemen- 
tioned 3 and when vou have dug to the end of the trench, 
ſhovel up the crumbs or looſe earth at bottom, throwing 
it up upon the other; or double dig it, that is, without 
ſhovelliag up the crumbe, dig the trench another ſpade 
deep, if the depth of good foil admits, caſting the earth 
upon that of the $rit ſpit ; then proceed to a third trench, 
and pare and dig it as before ; and fo proceed with every 
trench to the end. 

Such compartments of ground as are occaſionally to be 
dunged, ſhould previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly 
over the ſurface, and then ſhould beequally buried a ſpade 
deep in the bottom of each trench as you advance in the 
digging. | 


The FRUIT GaRDEN. 
Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 


W INTER pears and apples ſhould in general be ga- 
thered this month. Some will be fit to take down 
the beginaiag of the month, others will not be ready be- 
tore the middle, or towards the latter end, 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, 
you thould try feveral of them in different parts of the 
tree, by turning them gently upward ; if they quit the 
tree eaſily it is time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be 
permitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle 
of this month, eſpecially if the nights are to 

| olt ; 
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froſt: for if they are once touched with the froſt, it will 
occaſion many ot them to rot before they are fit for the 
table, even if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of 
them. | 

But ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on 
the trees than the middle, or towards the latter end of 
this month, ſor they will get no good after that time. 

Obſerve, that ſor all the principal keeping fruits, a 
dry day muſt be choſen for this work, and alſo let the 
trees and fruit be quite dry before you begin to gather; 
about eleven or twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day 
to begin, and may be continued till three or four in the 
afternoon ; obſerving likewiſe, that the capital fruits de- 
ſigned for long keeping ſhould all be carefully pulled one 
by one, and put into a baſket, taking care to lay them in 
gently, that they may not bruiſe one another, 

According as the fruit are gathered, let them be car- 
ried into the fruitery, or any other dry place, and lay them 
carefully in heaps, each ſort by themſelves. 

Thus let them lie together about a fortnight to ſweat ; 
this will make them keep better, and alſo render their 
flavour much finer, than if they were laid up for good as 
ſoon as they are gathered. 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keep- 
ing fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
and lay them up where they are to remain. 

Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
pack up in baſkets or boxes ; obſerving to put ſome clean 
wheat itraw at bottom, and alſo round the fides of the 
bakets or boxes, and, whea they are filled, lay ſome 
ſtraw at top, and then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, a 
conſiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free air: 
for this is of conſiderable advantage in promoting their 
ſound keeping. 

The more inferior or common kinds, for general ſup- 
ly, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor of the fruitery ; 
rſt laying ſome clean ftraw, then lay the fruit upon this, 

obſerving, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid only 
two or three layers thick, otherwiſe may lay them in ſe- 
veral layers one vpon another ; covering the whole with 
dry clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to exclude the damp 
air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will keep much better 
than if they remained open, or but thinly covered ; 

| or 
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covered; as the damps and air, when fully admitted, 
haſten the decay of the fruit. a 
Pruning and Nailing. 

About the end of this month you may begin to prune 
peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped ; and 
you may alſo prune and nail apricots. 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un-nail 
the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches ; then you can 
more readily uſe your knife, and alſo can conveniently 
examine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit tor your purpole, 
and which are not. - 

In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave, in every part, 
a due ſupply of the lait ſummer ſhoots at moderate diſ- 
tances ; that is, about four, five, or fix inches aſunder, 
and in ſuch regular order as they may ſeem advancing 
one after another, quite from the bottom, as we have ob- 
ſerved in former occaſioas, in order that every part of the 
wall, from the bottom to the extremity every way of the 
tree, may be regularly furniſhed with them; for theie 
bear the fruit next year, and at the fame time a propor- 

tionable (hare of the tWo former years bearers, and naked 
old wood muſt be retrenched, to make room to train the 
young ſupply; for as thele trees always produce their 
truit upon the thoots of the lait ſummer's growth, that is, 
principally upon the one year's old thoots, and on no other, 
except occaſionally on ſmall ſpurs on the two or three years 
wood, but more generally the apricot ; the pruner will by 
this know what he is to cut out, and what to leave, both in 
the young and old wood. See the rules fully explained in 
January. 

But, in the courſe of pruniug theſe trees, obſerve to cut 
out all naked old wood, accordiag as it becomes uſeleſs ; 
that is, ſuch branches as advance a great way, and are no 
properly furniſhed with young wood. See January. 

In the next place, obſerve, the young ſhoots mult not 
be crowded, or left too cloſe together; therefore, examine 
with good attention, and where the ſhoots ſtand too thick, 
let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe, but in 
doing this, be careful to leave the moſt promiſing and beſt 

laced ſhoots, for the purpoſe of bearing, at due and regu- 
diſtances from one another, generally about from four 
to hve or fix inches aſunder. 


. moon thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe re- 
tain oots mult now, for the general part, be more or 
leſs ſhortened ; and this 


is done pringgpally to encourage 
them 


X 
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them to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a due ſup- 
ply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another year. 
For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſucceſ- 
fional ſupply of lateral ſhoots in proper places; andthe ſhoots 
which are then produced, bear the fruit to he expected the 
year after that. 
. —.— — => growt == . 
ing to its h and original length; 
for inſtance, a ſhoot of abou: a fuot long, Bhs ds penned 
to about ſeven or eight inches, or a little more or leſs, 
according to its ſtrength ; one of fifteen or cighteen inches, 
cut to about ten or twelve; and a ſhoot about two feet 
Jong, may be cut to about ſixteen or eighteen inches; 
and fo in proportion to the length and ſtrength of the 
different ſhoots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt, 
The general rule of ſhorteniug the fruit ſhoots of theſe 


trees is, cut off from about one half to one third or fourth, 


or thereabouts, of the original length of the ſhoots, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength ; being careful, however, not 
to prune below all the bloſſom buds, except where you 
prune principally for wood, in which caſe cut ſhorter 
121 the weak ſhoots are to be pruned ſhorteft, 
and the g left longer in proportion. 

But ſuch peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in ge- 
neral produce ftrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated 

ingly ; the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſome- 
what cloſer than the diſtance above preſcribed, and muſt 
alſo be ſhortened lefs in proportion. The rule to be ob- 
ſerved in theſe, is, leave ſhoots from three to four 
or five inches aſunder, and, in ſhortening them, cut off 
no more than about one fourth of their original length; 
but indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous ſhould be ſhortened 
but very little, and ſome not at all. 

This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous 
ſhooting tree to a good order, fo as to produce moderate 
ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. 

For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 
the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous will 
the tree inocot, | 

By hat is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a 
loſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apri- 
eot trees are, accoruinz to their diiterent growths, to be 
treated in the articie 6: p-uning ; and the rule here men- 
tioned 15 to be obſerved at all times in —— 

ote, 
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Note, obſerve that where any of the ſhoots which are 
left to bear have produced any ſmall ſhoots from their 
ſides, they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe to the prin- 
cipal ſhoot, for theſe would neither produce good fruit nor 

wood. 

Another thing is to be obſerved in pruning theſe 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if 
poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf or wood-bud ; diſtin- 
guiſhable from the bloſſom-buds by being long and flat, 
the others being round and ſwelling ; or otherwiſe prune 
to a twin bloſſom-bud, meaning where two blofſom-buds 
ariſe at the ſame eye, having a wood-bud between them; 
either of which rules being neceſſary to be obſerved in 
ſhortening, in order that each may produce a leading ſhoot 
next ſummer, forming a leader to the main ſhoots ; for 
where there 1s a fair leading ſhoot produced at or near the 
extremity of a bearing ſhoot or branch, to draw the ſap 
more freely, ſuch a branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and 
well-taſted fruit. 


It will aiſo be x to remark one ching more in 


| pruning theſe trees: that as we often fee on the two-year 


old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about an 
inch or two in length, and on the faid ſpurs there are fre- 
quently ſeveral bloſſom-buds, but in the apricot in parti- 
cular, theſe fruit ſpurs frequently occur ; now tome people 
cut theſe ſpurs entirely off; but | declare againſt that prac- 
tice ; for tome of theſe ſhort natural ſpurs will produce 
handiome fruit, both in apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 

But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by 
the bloſſom- to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, 
and alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a fore-right direc- 
tion, ſhould be removed. | 

For ſome more general particulars in pruning theſe ſort 
of trees, ſee the work of January and February. | 

When you have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees; let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a pro- 
per manner, before you begin to prune another ; for it is 
much the beſt method to nail every tree according as you 
advance in the pruning. 

But ſome direct to leave theſe trees un-nailed till the 
beginning of March; but this practice I would be far 
from recommending, for it not only looks ill to ſee the 
ſhoots hang dangling from as > wall, but the froſt has alſo 

2 more 
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more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi- 
gorous ſhoots are liable to be broken by the winds; and, 
laſtly, by leaving the trees un- nailed till March, the bloſ- 
ſom-buds will be then fo much ſwelled, that many of them 
would be unavoidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots. 

Therefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, ac- 
cording as it is pruned, be nailed. 

In nailing them, great exactneſs ſhould be obferved ; 
the branches are to be arranged more or leſs horizontally, 
no where laid in acroſs one another, but let every branch 
be laid in clear of another, in a parallel order, and at 
about four, five, or fix inches dillance, according to the 
condition of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid 
perfectly ſtraight and cloſe to the wall. 

For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 
eFectual and neat manner, you ſhould be previded with 
2 pertect ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle fize ; and 
ſuch as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the 
point; alſo a larger knife, and a ſmall narrow hand- ſaw, 
tor the more readily cutting off uſele's old or large dead 
branches, and alſo a chiſſel to uſe occaſionally in cutting 
out larger unſerviceable wood. | 

Theſe are the proper tcocls to be uſed in pruniag ; that 
for the purpoſe of nailing, ſhould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, ſcarcely an inch broad; 
and there muſt be procured a quantity of the proper gar- 
den-wall nails, which is a ſort made particularly for that 
purpoſe, and may be bought at moſt iron mongers ſhops. 

The next requifite is a quantity of cloth lifting, or 
fhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths 
and regular breadths ; about half or three quarters of an 
inch is the proper breadth, but let none exceed an inch ; 
for too broad ſhreds have a clumſy look, particularly on the 

ſmaller branches. 

Where neat nailing is obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be 
cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it looks 
flovenly to ſee long dangling ends hanging down. 


Praning Plume, Cherries, Pears, and Apples. 


Plums, cherries, pears, and apple-trees, upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alſo be pruned in the latter end of this 
month. 

The method of pruning theſe trees may be ſeen in wr 

wor 
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work of the fruit - garden next month ; where it is fully in · 
ſerted according to ſueceſsful practice. See alſo January 
and February. 

Tranſbiant Fruit Trecs. 


Towards the latter end of this month, you may ſafely 
tranſplant moſt forts of fruit-trecs. 

Where a new plantation 15 to be made, either for the wall 
or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched two ſpades 
deep, ſome very rotten dung ſhould he worked in at the. 
ſame time; and if the border is not naturally of a loamy 
ſoil, or is of a light poor quality, ſome freſh ſurface loam 
or other ſubitantal good earth, from a common or field, 
&c. would prove very beneficial, if worked and mixed 
with the earth of the border together with the rotten dung. 

But if a ſufficient quantity of loam, &c. cannot be con- 
veniently obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, 
two or * heel - barrows full, together with ſome very 
rotten dung, be laid in each place where the trees are to be 
planted; this will promote the growth of the trees greatly 
at firſt ſetting off, which is of much importance; for moit 
fruit-trees delight in a moderate loamy ground, but as this 
hr ws attainable in all places allot the ſoil the premiſes 

In making new plantations of fruit-trees, either for the 
wall or eſpalier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at pro- 
per diſtances, that you may have room to train them in a 
proper poſition for many years to come, without inter- 
fering much with each other, as is often the caſe in gar- 
dens, where the trees have been planted too cloſe ; ſo that 
the trees meet and confuſe one another, though ſometimes 
they have not been planted above fix or ſeven years. 
This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 
you are about to plant the trees. 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- 
tarines, and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or fixteen feet from 
tree to tree; though eighteen or twenty will not be too 
much, yet the former diſtance will do very well. 

Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room 
to run, though plums will require rather more room than 
cherries, 

Pear and apple-trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 
eighteen or twenty feet aſunder at leaſt; or inextenfive 

remiſes, if you allow theſe trees twenty-five feet diſtance, 

ut eipecially pears that are grafted or budded upon free 


X 3 ſtocks ;' 
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ſtocks ; it is not too much, for although it a a great 
diſtance when the trees are gelt — they will 
effectually fill that ſpace. | 

But with regard to the planting theſe trees in ef; 
that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
the former, i Fg grafted on paradiſe or codling ſtocks, need 
not be planted more than fiſteen or eighteen feet apart; 
and pears on quince · ſtocks eighteen or twenty. 

Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be planted 
at 1-2 twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance in the row, and 
the ro not Teſs than forty feet aſunder; and plums and 


chen t lefs than twenty or twenty-five feet diſtance. 
Plant Gooſeberry and Currant Trees. 


Plant — wad and currant-trees where wanted. This 
may be done about the middle, or towards the latter end 
of the month. 


Where it is intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a fall 
plantation by themſelves, mind to allow them 42 
eet 


room. Let them be planted in rows eight or ten 


May wy and allow at leaſt fix feet between plant and plant 
in the row. | 

At this diſtance you have room to dig and hoe between 
the trees, and alſo to prune them, and gather the fruit; 
and at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 
ripen freely; and there will allo be room to plant or fow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them. 

But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in fingle rows 
round the quarters of the kitchen-garden (as is commonly 
practiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or eight feet 
dift:1t from each other. 

Alſo, if they are to be planted to divide the kitchen- 
ground into wide compartments of thirty or forty feet 


width, or more, ſhould ſet them about eight or ten feet 
diſtance in the row. 


Pruning Gocſeberries and Currants. 


Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this 
month ; and the ground about them may then be dug, 
which will render the whole decent for the winter ſeaſon, 
and will be of great ſervice to the trees. 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regular 


The 
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The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and 
clear of wood, the main branches where too abundant, 
thinned, fo as to admit the ſun and air in ſummer to the 
fruit, and the branches no where ſuffered to croſs one ano- 
ther ; all ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken away, and 
every tree traiaed with a fingle ſtem to the height of ten 
or twelve inches from the nd. | 

In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots are produced 
every ſummer, many of which ſhould now be cut out; 
but, in doing this, —— leave here and there ane 
or more of the beſt placed moſt regular grown of the 
faid ſhoots towards the lower parts, where there is a va- 
cancy, or — in particular places, where a ſuc- 
ceſſion of young wood may appear requiſite, to ſuppiy the 
prongs of prone uſeleſs old — either ſuch as advance 
too long in a ſtraggling irregular growth, or any that ap- 
pear — out, . — aafruitful ſtate ill-bearers, which 
thould "_ be pruned __ or cut down, as you ſhall ſee 

neceſſary, leaving young ſuoots as above, where proper, 
in their ſtead, — any = ing lower young ſhoots or 
branches as are of proper growth, and promiſe to produce 
the beſt fruit. bod of cata by 

By this method of oc ving ſome youn 
ſhoots, and taking out ſome of the 3 old wood, the | 
trees with ſuch management may always be kept, even 
when old, well furniſhed with ſuch young branches as will 
produce every ſummer abundantly both of large and well- 
flavoured fruit. 

Therefore care muſt be taken to leave every year, in 
vacant places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, well- 
placed young ſhoots; and all ſuch ſhoots as are not wanted, 
muſt be cut cloſe to the branches : but obſerve, that in 
every part where a principal branch is wanted, you ſhould, 
in that caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot towards the lower part of 
the tree, to come up to fill the vacancy. 

The ſhoots and branches in general ſhould ſtand at their 
extræmities fix or eight inches diſtant from one another. 

And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of theſe 
trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 
young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and 
the reſt placed one under another lower on the branches: 
now you are to obſerve, that except in vacancies, it is not 
neceſſary that there be more than one or two of theſe youn 
ſloots left on each of the | a branches ; one of whic 
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muſt be left ſo as to terminate and be a leader for the 
branch, or any branches too lone, ſhortened to ſuch a ſhoot ; 
and the others only left below in vacancirs, or if not 
wanted, cut quite out. 

Therefore, mind always, in particular, in pruning, to 
let every branch, whether ſhort or long. have, if poſſible, 
a laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and this ſhould be 
obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 
ftraggling, ſo as to requre ſhortening, as well as thoſe 
that are not to be ſhortened ; for when a branch is to be 
ſhortened, it ſhould, if poſſible, be pruned down to 2 
young ſhoot, in ſuch a manner, that the ſame branch 
may ftill terminate in a young ſhoot for a leader as above 
faid. 

For inftance, ſuppoſe a branch having two, three, or 
more young ſhoots on it, and that the ſaid branch be too 
long, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if poſ- 
fible, to a laſt ſummer's ſhoot ; or, otherwiſe, to ſome 
convenient branch that has ſuch a ſhoot for its leader; 
which ſhoot or branch mult be left to ſupply the place of 
the part cut away. 

But if the branch do not want ſhortening, and there be 
a young ſhoot at its end, leave the ſaid ſhoot, cutting off 
all other on that branch, except any is wanted to ſupply a 
Vacancy. 

But all very old and uſeleſs branches ſhould always be 
cut off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and 
the trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, and 
in ſomewhat regular form; which is always to be effected 
by leaving young, and cutting out old and ſlraggling 
branches, and ſhortening others as you ſhall ſee it convenient. 

Let it alſo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 
the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, which are now left, ſhould be 
but very little ſhorrened, particularly the gooſeberries. 
Some cut the ſhoots very ſhort, but that is wrong ; for it 
makes them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fiils the trees next 
ſummer with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great pre- 
judice of the fruit. | 

To avoid this, let the ſhouts be always ſhortened with 
diſcretion : never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than about 
— third of its length, and about one fourth of a vigorous 

oor. 

But this ſhortening of the young ſhoots ſhould not be 
general, but practiſed occaſionally ; that is, for „ 
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if the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns 
its end down to the ground, as ſome gooſeberries often do, 
then in ſuch caſes they ſhould be ſhortened. 


Propagate Gooſeberries and Currant Trees. 


Plant cuttings and ſuckers of gooſeberries and currants : 
this is an expeditious and plenteous method of propagating 
theſe ſhrubs. 

The proper cuttings for planting muſt be ſhoots of the 
laſt ſummer's production. Let them be taken from healthy 
trees, and ſuch as are remarkable, according to their 
kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit: having procured ſuch 
cuttings, let each be ſhortened from about ten to twelve, 
or kfteen to eighteen inches long, according to its ſtrength, 
and plant them in a ſhady border. 

Let them be planted in rows croſsways the border, al- 
lowing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and 
put every cutting one third or near half way into the earth. 

Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be 4 by ſuckers from 
the root; which may now be taken up with roots, and 
planted; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 
and the reſt in nurſery-rows, for a year or two, &c.— 
But ſome object to ſuckers, contending that they never 
produce ſuch large fruit as thoſe raiſed by cuttings, and 
are apt to run very much to wood ; there is however, no 
very material difference ; and ſuckers being ready rooted, 
ſometimes of two or three years advance in growth, it is 
the moſt expeditious method. 

However, good cuttings may be preferred, and treat 
them as above ; they will be well rooted in one year, and 
in the third will bear fruit. 

Dr-fing the Strawberry Beds. 

The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſing. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work, and the method is 
this: let all the runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe 
to the head of the plants; then let the beds be thoroughly 
cleared from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried of 
the ground. | | 

Then if there be room between the plants, let the 
earth in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a 
ſmall ſpade or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb 
the roots: then ſet the line, and mark out the alleys 
their due width; this being done, let the alleys be im- 

Xs; | mediatey 
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mediately dug; and, in digging, let ſome of the earth 
be 4 * with care over the beds, obſerving to lay it 
neatly between and cloſe about every plant. 

This dreſſing will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plants, and 
it ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 

In dreſſing theſe plants, let it be obſerved that the 

lants ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the whole 
face of the bed, but ſhould be kept as it were in ſingle 
or diſtinct bunches or heads. 
Planting Strawberries. 

New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made 
where wanted, and this may be done any time in the 
month, but the ſooner the better. | 

Theſe plants thrive ſurprizingly in a loamy foil, but 
ſuch a ſoi! is not natural in all places: however, chooſe 
a well-lying ſpot of the bei ground, and lay thereow 
ſome of the beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be neatly 
digged, and the dung be buried in a proper manner. 

Then lay the ground out in beds four feet and half broad, 
and allow eighteen inches or two feet for arr alley between 

bed and bed; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then put in the 
hnts. 
, The plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſum- 
mer, and principally the runner- plants. Choofe a parcel 
of the ftrongeſt, and take them up with good roots; trim 
off all ſtrings or runners, and clear away decayed leaves; 
trim the roots, and then plant them: let three or four rows 
be planted lengthways in each bed, allowing fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches between row and row, and ſet the plants the 
fame diſtance from one another in the rows. 
Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly 
give each a little water. 

For the account of the forts, fee laſt month. 

If any runner-ſtrawberries- were planted off from the 
old plants in June into nurſcry-beds, &c. as there ad- 
viſed. will now be in fine condition to plant out finally as 


_ Pruning Raſpberry Pla 
runt nts. 

Prene ebe bn doing this let it be obſerved, 
that all the old wood that produced. the fruit laſt ſum- 
mer muſt now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 
therefore a fupply of young weod muff now be left to 
bear next year: obſerve, therefore, :o leave ſeveral of the 
frongeſt of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots or ſtems ſtanding upon 


Every 
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every main root, to bear the fruit to be expected next ſum- 
mer : theſe being the only proper bearing wood, they muſt 
be allowed room ; therefore, as above hinted, let all the 
old wood be cut cloſe to the nd: and ſelecting from 
three to ſive or ſix of the young ſhoots on each root 
or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut away 
cloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time let 
all ſtraggling ſhoots thereof between the rows be eradicated. 

Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be 
ſhortened : the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one 
fourth, or one third, or thereabouts, of the origi 
length of each ſhoot, according to the different growths. 

hen the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, 
and then dig the ground. 

In digging, obterve to take up and clear away all ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots and roots between the rows as do not belong 
to the main plants. This digging will ftrengthen the 
roots, and the ground will he clean and neat all winter. 


Plant Raſpberries. 
This is a good ſeaſon to plant raipberries, where a new 


plantation is wanted. 

Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which ariſe 
every ſummer from the old roots that are the pro 
plants for the propagation of them, and for a fret plan- 
ration. | 

Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted in an open fituation, 
and where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome 
very rotten dung, it will be an advantage to the ts. 

In chooſing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to 
take ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a 
principal article in raſpberry plants; and if there be one, 
two, or more buds formed on the root for next ſummer 
ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen. 

Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a little, 
and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root; let the ends 
cf the roots alſo be trimmed ; then put in the plants in 
rows four or five feet diſtant, and let them be planted a 
yard diſtant from one another in the row. | 


| Propagate Fruit Trees by Layers. 
By layers of the young ſhoots, may propagate vines, 
mulberries, figs, filberts, &c. laying them four or five 
inches deep in the earth, with the tops out, and they will 
be all well rooted by => — twelvemonth. 


Pre pa- 
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Prepagate by Suckers. 

Propagate gooſeberries, currants, berberries, codlins» 
Alberts, figs, &c, by ſuckers from the root; digging 
them up with roots to each, and plant ſome of the largeit 
at once where they are to remain, and the reſt in nurſery 
rews for training. 


1 


The PlASURE, or FrowWwERR GaRDEN. 


Aauricula Plants. 


1 HE auricula plants in pots muſt be new removed to a 
place well calculated to defend them from excefiive 
rains, ſnow, and alto from troft during the winter ſeaſon. 

The pots may, in very wet weather, be occaſionally 
laid down on one fide, with the tops towards the ſun, to 
protect the plants better from too.much moiſture, which, 
though but a ſimple expedient, is better than to leave 
them upright to receive the rain, &c. all the winter. 

However, the pots may eaſily be moved under ſome 
place of occaſional ſhelter, juſt to. have protection from 
exceffive rains, ſnow, &c. and for which purpoſe, the 
pots may now be plunged or ſet cloſe together within a 
garden frame; and when the weather is bad, the glaſſes 
may be put on, or the pots may be placed together near 
4 warm wall, and place ſome hoops arch-ways over them; 
when the weather is very wet or froſty, draw ſome mats 
over the hoops. See Auriculas, September. 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and 
looſen the earth on the ſurſace of the pots a little, 


Carnation Layers. 


Carnation lavers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, planted in ſmall pots, ſhould in the laſt week in 
this month, be placed where they can be r. adily defended 
in bad weather ; for that purpoſe, the pots may at that 


time be placed in a common garden frame. 
Let the pots be ſet cloſe together, and if the earth be 


ght and dry, and the beds raiſed three or four inches, it 
will be proper to plunge the pots in it to their rims, to 
rotect the roots better from froſt, 


There 
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There let the pots remain all winter: obſerving at all 


times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that the plants are to be covered with the glaſſes, and 
other covering, when the weather is exceſſive — : but 
when the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at ſuch 
times have the advantage of the open air conſtantly. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame, the 
pots may be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, and 
the beds arched over with hoops ; and, in bad weather 
let ſome thick mats, or canvas, be drawn over the hoops” 


Dreſs the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, Sc. 


The borders and clumps of flowering ſkrubs, and plants, 
in this garden ſhould now be thoroughly well cleared from 
weeds ; and allo, at this time let the ſhrubs be pruned from 
rampant and ſtraggling ſhoots ; and let all the dead ſtalks 
of flowering plants be cut down cloſe, and clear away 
dead leaves, and all manner of rubbiſh. 

This is alſo now a proper time to begia to dig the borders 
and clumps, &c. in this garden, which is not only the 
molt effectual method to deſtroy the weeds ; but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any fort, and it 
will appear freſh and neat during the winter ſeaſon. 


Tranſdlanting fibrous-rooted Flowering Plants. 


Now tranſplant into the borders or places where 
wanted, all forts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial 
plants. Theſe ſorts of plants will now take root freely, 
and in a ſhort time. 

The ſorts proper to plant now are roſe-campions and 
ſweet- williams, campanulas and catchfly, and you may 
alſo plant rockets, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, 
ſcarlet lychnis and lychnideas, and many other {.-ts. 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are 
very proper to be planted towards the middle of the bor- 
ders, &c. where they will make an agreeable appearance 
their proper time of lowering, but eſpecially the double 

inds. | a 

Some of the double wall - flowers, and ſtoek July flow- 
ers, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet- williams, dou- 
ble rockets, double roſe-campion, and the like, ſhould 
be planted in pots, and removed to ſome place where the 

lants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather. Theſe double 
owers deſerve particular care, 


Now 
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Now alſo flip and plant polyanthuſes where wanted ; 


alſo double dailies, double chamomile, violets, London 
pride, thriit, hepaticas, gentianeila, ſaxafrage, and other 
low-grewing fhbrous-rooted plants. 

Theſe plants ſhould, be fer about a foot, or fifteen 
inches, from the edge of the borders or beds, &c. for they 
are but of a low growth. 

This is alſo a good time to plant columbines, monk's- 
bood, Canterbury bells, fox gloves, tree-primrolc, 
Greek valerian, ſcabioutes, and ſuch like kinds. 

Thete flowers generally grow from two to four feet 
kigli, or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted in the mid- 
dle and towards the back part of the borders, &c., 

Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers and ſtock July flowers, 
into the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers; and all 
other kbrous-rogted perennial plants ſhould now be 
— in and planted in the borders or places where 
wanted. 

This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daiſies, everlaſting ſun- flowers, French honeyſuckles, 
and hollyhocks, 

The laſt mentioned plants grow very tall, and are fitter 
to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, than 
in narrow borders : but it they are to be planted in bor- 
ders, let them be placed ſifteen or twenty feet diftant 


from each other; and they ſhould be planted towards the 
middle and back of the borders. 


Parting the Rents, and agating various fibrous and 
80 | Fer Bam. Plant, * 

Where golden red, everlaſting ſun- flowers, Michael 
mas datfies, and ſuch like rampant growing fibrous- rooted 
perennial plants, have ſtood in ene place feveral years 
without tranſplanting, their roots wilt have fpread conſi- 
derably, and will be encreaſed to very large bunches. | 

Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken up, 
and every main reot divided into ſeveral parts, or ſeparate 
plants; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be immediately 
planted again in the places alloued them, at the diſtance 
above-mentioned. 

This is alſo ſtill a good time, where not done before, 
to part the roots of many other kbrous-rcoted plants, that 
Rave grows into large bunches, | 


Particularly 
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Particularly campauulas, catch-ſſy, roſe - campion, 
fcarlet lychnis, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, 
— bell- flower, Canada leonurus, and the 

ce. 

Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, 
double chamomile, London- pride, hepaticas, violets, 
winter aconite, cyclamen, ſaxifrage, gentianella, yellow 
gentian, and all other ſuch like forts. 

The roots are to be taken up as above-mentioned, and 
every one divided, or parted into ſeparate plants, The 
beſt of the lips, or plants, muſt be placed again directly 
in the border; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuck as are not wanted 
for the borders and other flower-compartments ; and the 
ſmaller ones ſhould be planted in nuriery-beds to remain a 
year to get ſtrength. 

Now is alſo a proper time to part and tranſplant the 
roots of pionies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solo- 
mon's ſeal, monk's hood, and flag-leaved iriſes. 


Planting all kinds of bulbous Flower Roots. 


This is now a moft eligible ſeaſon to plant almoſt all 
forts of bulbous and tuberous flower roots, which were 
taken up when their leaves decayed. See the various farts 
as below. 

Hyacinths and tulips for the general ſpring bloom ma 
be planted ; the beds wherein tine varieties of theſe 
roots are to be planted muſt be well dug a proper depth, 
and let all the clods be broken: the beds ſhould be mode 
' rately higheſt in the middle, and laid ſomewhat rounding : 
this form beſt throws off the wet, and it looks better: 
the beds ſhould be four feet brvad and raked even. 

When the beds are ready, choole a dry and mild day to 

ut in the roots; the belt roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diſtant every way. Plant them in rows nine 
inches aſunder, and not leſs than ſix inches in each row, 
by three or four inches deep: performing it either by dib- 
ble, or drilling, or bedding in, as adviſed laſt 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots 
in the common borders among other flowers, they may, 
in that caie, be either planted in a ſingle row lengthways 
of the border; this row mull be a foot or eighteen inches 
from the edge of the border, and the roots ſhould be 


planted, 
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planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from one another, or when 
theſe or any other bulbous roots are to be planted in aſſem- 
blage with other flowers, it is much the beſt way to place 
them in patches; that is to ſay, in a ſmall ſpot of ſix or 
eight inches diameter, to plant four or five roots ; placing 
one in the middle, and three round the edge; and fo to 
plant the different ſorts in ſeparate patches at the diſtance 
of one, two, or three yards. This method of planting 
bulbous- rooted flowers in patches in the common — 
makes a very pleafing variety in che flowering ſeaſon. 

But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 
can be more readily theltered in ſevere weather. 

And alſo, by planting them in beds, the different va- 
ricties of the flowers ſhew to better advantage when col- 
lected together all in one bed, at one view; and the 
flowers can, in the ſpring and ſummer, be readily fcreened 
from cold, too much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun ; 
all of which would impair the beauty, and haſten the 
decay of theſe valuable flowers. 


Now is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of ra 


nunculuſes and anemones ; the beſt varieties ſhould be 
planted by themſelves in beds. 

The beds ſhould be four feet broad ; plant fix rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be ſix inches diſtant in each 
row; at that diſtance they will blow ftrong, and the 
flowers will ſhew themſelves to proper advantage, and 
muſt be planted two inches and a half or three inches deep, 
obſerving, the beds where the beft forts of theſe roots are 
. ſhould be protected in winter, when the froſt 
is very ſevere. 

Some of the common ſorts of ranunculuſes and ane- 


mone roots, may alſo be planted in the borders in aſſem- 


blage with other flowers, either in a row towards the 
edge, or in ſmall patches in different parts, where they 
will make a very agreeable 2 in the ſpring. 

But the beſt method of planting theſe ſorts in the bor- 
ders is this: draw with your finger ſmall circles ſix inches 
diameter, about a foot the edge of the border, or in 
a varied manner ; plant in each circle four roots; that is, 
one in the middle, and the reſt round the edge of the circles, 


and theſe ſhould be from a yard or two, to eight, ten, or 


twelve feet diſtant. 
Now 
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Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes and 
ſnow-drop roots which were taken out of the ground in 
ſummer. 

Theſe roots may be planted about fix inches from the 
edge of the borders or s next the walks; and if they 
are to be planted in one continued row, the roots thould 
be fet about fix inches apart. But theſe flowers make 
tae beſt appearance when the roots are planted in ſmall 
patches. The method is this: in a ſmall circle, about 
five or ſix inches over, plant four or five roots, one in the 
middle, and three or four round the edge: two or three 
feet farther make another circle, and plant; and ſo on 
to the end. | 

Theſe imall roots ſhould not be planted above two 
inches, or at molt, three inches deep. | 

Plant narciſſus and jonquiis ; and this is alſo a 
time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perfian irites, 
fri:tillarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots as were 
taken up when their leaves decayed in ſummer. 

When the above roots are intended to be planted ſe. 

tely in beds, let them be ſet in rows eight or nine 
inches aſunder ; and ſet the roots the ſame diſtance from 
ene another in the row. 

But, when they are to be planted in the common bor- 
ders, it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots 
together in a ſmall patch, and allow, at leaft, three feet 
between every ſuch patch of roots. 

Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 
martagons and orange likes, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer ; and where white lily, or 
any other bulbous lily-roots have been removed fince 


their bloom, and are now above ground, let them be 


planted im the proper places ſome time this month. 

Theſe bulbs ſhould be planted towards the middle or 
back part of the common flower borders they being of 
tall growth; not planted in a continual row, but ſome 
towards the middle, others more backward in the bor- 
ders, intermixing the different ſorts properly, at one, 
two, or three yards diſtance, and planted four or five 


inches 
| Prune Flowering Shrubs, Cc. 
Prune roſes and honeyſuckles ; and this is alſo a pro- 


per time to prune all ether ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and 
EVErgrecns. 


Let 
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Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
not with ſhears, 5 [ have frequently ſeen practiſed. 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut out all the 
long rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the Jaſt ſummer's 
growth, which are often produced on many forts of flow- 
ering ſkrubs, and ramble conſiderably out of bounds, 
pruning them either cloſe to the place from whence they 
proceed, or ſhcrtened, | 

Where any branch advances in a ſtraggling manner 
from the reft, let that be cut ſhorter ; obſerving, if poſ- 
ſible, to prune it cloſe to a young ſhoot, leaving that ſhoot 
for a — — to the branch. 

Where branches of different ſhrubs interfere with each 
other, let ſuch be cut away, or ſhortened, as you ſhall 
ſee it neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub may clear of 
the other. 

Where any of the branches or ſhoots advance too near 
the ground, let them be pruned up cloſe to the ſtem, or to 
the place where they proceeds from. 

All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 
Gn away; and let every ſhrub be kept to a fingle 

em. 

When yon hav-. finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings 
be cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch ſhrubs 
as ſtand wide be well dug one ſpade deep; obſerving as 
you proceed with the digging, to cut off all the ſtraggling 
ruots, and to take up all tuckers. 


Plant hard; deciduous Flowering Shrubs and ornamental Trees. 


Now is the time to to plant, in places where 
wanted, all forts of hardy flowering ſhrubs; ſuch as 
roſes, gelder-roſes, lilacs, and honeytuckles. 

Plant alſo where wanted, laburnums, fyringas, althza 
frutex, jaimines, privets, double bramble, lowering raſp- 
berry, the double-bloflom cherry, bladder-fena, ſcerpion- 
ſena, ſpiræas, and hypericum frutex; it is new alſo a 
proper time to plaut mezereons, the double-flowering 
peach and almonds. 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time in this 
month; the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, cy- 
tiuſes, acacia, and * other hardy ſhrubs, may now be 
removed. See the catalogue. Y 
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In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to plant them at ſuch diitances, that each plant, ac- 
cording to its growth, may have full room to grow, and 
to ſhew themſelves to advantage. 

Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any 
continued plantations in the ſhrubbery order, let the ſhrubs 
in general be ſet at leaſt five or ſix feet diſtant from one 
another ; and ſuch plants as are of an humble growth, 
thould not be planted promiſcuouſly among tall growin 
plants; for was that to be practiſed, the low plants 
be loſt to view. 


Let this, therefore, be well obſerved at the time when 


the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing 


plants be ſet towards front, or outſide of the clump ; 
and the taller the plant, the more backward in the clump 
it ſhould be planted. The ſhrubs ſhould alfo be diſpoſed 
in ſuch re order, that every plant can be regularly 
viewed with diſtinction from the walks. 

This is the method of order that ſhould be pravtiſed in 
planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the 
thrubbery ; trait lines are not to be ed, but rather 
to be avoided ; but ſome regularity muſt, notwithtand- 
ing, be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance and 
_ advantageous diſpoſition of the different ſarts of plants. 

In ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant roſes, honey- 
ſuckles, ſpirzas, althza frutex, ſyringas, and other ſuch 
like ſhrubs, in the flower-borders near the walks ; but the 
ſhrubs are generally planted a great dal too cloſe in ſuch 
places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch 
diſorder, both at top ard bottom, as not only to ſtarve, 
darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- 
rooted flowering plants in the border, but it alſo looks 
ill to ſee ſuch deformed and rude grown plants. 

Therefore, where you intend to plant any kinds of 
ſhrubs in ſuch borders, let the ſmaller he at leaft five or 
fix feet, and large ones from ten or twelve to fifteen feet 
diſtant from one another; and for thatpurpoſe you ſhould 
always chooſe ſtrait ſtemmed, and regular grown plants. 

The plants ſhould be kept conſtantly trained up with 
ſingle tems, and their heads ſhould be pruned every year 
with a knife, and always kept ſomewhat regular and 
within due bounds, and all { s from the roots muſt be 
conſtantly taken up. | 


Planting 


2 
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Planting Evergreens Trees and Shrubs, 

Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo now be 
brought in, and r!anted in the clumps, or other parts of 
the garden whcic wanted. | 

Theſe forts may be removed any time in this month, 
and the ſooner the better, for moſt ſorts will ſucceed well. 

But, in particular, the ſtrawberry- tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 
alaternus, bays, ciſtuſes, evergreen-oaks, hollies, . and 
magnolias, pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, and many others. 

In planting theſe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſame rule be obſerved as mentioned above in plant- 
ing the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. 

hat is, where theſe plants are to be planted in 
clumps, ar any continued plantation, let them be jet at 
leaſt five feet every way aſunder, and let no conſideration 
induce you to plant them cloſer ; and ſome of the larger 
growing ſorts ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance ; for 
it is of much importance to allow theſe ſhrubs a pr er 
diſtance ; as every plant, according to its kind, having 
room to ſhoot each way regularly, they will form hand- 
ſome heads ; and every different ſhrub can alſo with plea- 
ſure be diſtinctly viewed. 

Beſides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant and 
plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo 
4 and clean, and do all neceſſary work about the 

bs. 

Some of the moſt beautiful evergreens may alſo be planted 
on graſs lawns, dotted fingly and in clumps, at varied 


diſtances. 
Planting Evergreeens to hide Walls, Cc. 


Phillyreas, lauruſtinus, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs 
to plant any where near a houſe, &c. to hide any rugged 
or unſightly naked walls, or other buildings. 

Theſe plants are a beautiful evergreens, ſummer and 
winter, they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is quick 
and regular; and where wanted for the above purpole, 
this is a proper time to plant them. 

They muit be planted cloſe to the wall, three or four 
feet aſunder, and their branches mutt be regularly ſpread 
and trained to the wall in the manner of a wall-tree ; 
they will ſhoot in a quick but regular manner, and their 
beautiful green leaves will effectually hide the moſt de- 


formed or ill-looking wall, &c. 
| The 
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The 1 is alſo a pretty ſhrub to plant againſt 
a wall, by reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 
which make a handſome and very agreeable appearance in 
autumn and in winter. 

The arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, is alſo ſometimes planted 
to hide a diſagreeable looking wall. This is a beautiful 
plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any place, and 
at all ſeaſons, but particularly in this and the two pre- 
_ ceding months, when it is loaded with its fine red ſtraw- 
berry-like fruit. 

But theſe plants make the beſt appearance when planted, 
detachsd in the clumps or borders, lawns, &c. and ſuffered 
to grow in their natural way. | 

Or theſe arbutus ſhrubs, being planted, detached or 
ſingly, upon graſs lawns, &c. kept to ſingle clean ſtems, 
and regular heads; they have a beautiful effect. 


Plug and Firs. 


Pines and firs may now be tranſplanted : theſe plants 
may be ſafely removed, and planted in dry foils any time 
in this month. 

This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, junipers, 
and cypreſs ; and moſt other ſuch like hardy ever-green 
trees may alſo be now brought in and planted. 


General Method of planting Trees and Shrubs. 


In planting the various kinds of ſhrubs and trees in the 
ſhrubbery, &c. one general method ſerves for the whole ; 
open for every plant a circular hole wide enough to receive 
the roots freely every way, and about a ſpade deep, or as 
the root requires, and let the bottom be we ll looie ned. 

Then get the plants and prune the end of all long and 
ſtraggling roots; and cut away ſuch roots as are broken, 
damaged or dead: alſo any irregularities of the head; then 
ron the plant in the hole, and fee that it ſtands upright; 

reak the earth well and throw it in equally, at the ſame 
time ſhaking the plant gently to make the earth fall in 
cloſe about, and among all the roots and fibres ; when 
all is in, tread the earth gently round the plant, and then 
let every one be directly watered, 

But in planting the choice and more tender forts of 
evergreens, it will be proper to obſerve that, where the 
plants can be readily 0 

ear 


| 
| 
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earth firmly about their roots, it ſtould be done; and 
having a wide hole cpened, the plants ſhould be imme- 
diately ſet therein, with the ſaid ball of earth intire, and 
directly fill up the hole, and tread the ſurface gently. 

Immediately give cacn plant about a pot or half a pot 
of waten, according to the fize of the hole, and let ſuch 
as want ſupport be dire ctiy ſtaked. 


Tranſplant Foreſt-tretis. 


Foreſt-trees of all forts may now be ſafely tranſplanted 
from the nurſery, &c. for any intended plantations, to- 
wards the latter end of this month; ſuch as elm, oak, 
beech, birch, maple, ath, lime and plane trees ; alſo alder, 

oplar, and willow; likewiſe pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, 

3 and almeſt all other forts, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen foreſt and ornamental trees, ſee the cata- 
logue at the end of the book. 

But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Chriitmas, or 


any time during the winter ſeaſon, obſerve the ſame me- 


thod in planting theſe forts, as juſt above adviſed in the 
general method of planting ; and at the diſtance and 
order of arrangement as hinted in March. 


Propagating by Layers. 

Now make layers of all forts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
to propagate them. 

'This may be done any time in this month, and many 
ſ-rts of trees and flowering ſhrubs are to be propagated 
by that method; the method is eaſy, and the trouble is 
not much; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twelve- 
month's time with num bers of new plants. 

Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in win- 
ter, may be raiſed by layers ; and in the hardy kinds, this 
is the beſt time to perſorm that operation. 

The method of laying is: dig round the tree or ſkrub, 
and bend down the pliable branches, lay them into the 
earth, and ſecure them there with hooked or forked 
ſticks ; lay down all the young ſhoots on each branch, and 
cover the body cf them about four or five inches deep, 
leaving the tops of each at leaſt two, three or four inches 
out of the ground, according to their different lengths. 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth, by 
which time they will be well-rooted, and muſt then be 
tranſplanted, 1 

37 
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By layers, elms, and limes, and many other deciduous 
foreit, and ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds, will now 
ſucceed. 

Now is alſo a proper time to make layers of ſuch ſorts 
of hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. 

This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on lauruſtinus ; 
the layers of this plant will, in the ſpaoe of one year, from 
the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to 
— provided you take care to lay proper young 

oots. 

Phillyreas and alaternuſes will alſo grow by layers, but 
the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be 8 — be- 
fore they are tolerably rooted, particularly when not laid 
till this ſeaſon, | 

But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard- 
wooded evergreen plants, is June or July ; and the young 
ſhoots of the fame ſummer's growth are then to be choſen; 
for many of theſe will often take root the fame ſeaſon, fo 


as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. 


However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of all ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you detire to propa- 
gate; it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial; there are 
many ſorts that will tucceed. 

Obſerve it is the laſt ſummer's _ — are the moſt 

to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches 
5 ben furniſhed wich young — be brought down 
and the ſhoots layed down in the earth, as in page 478. 


Tran/þ/unting Layers. 


Now is the time to take off ard tranſplant the layers 
of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let 


their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve 
inches diſtant. 


Propageat.us Roſes and other Shrubs by Suckers. 
Tranſplant fuckers of roſes ; it is by ſuckers from the 


root that moit forts of thefe ſhrubs are encreaſed ; theſe 


being digged up carefully with roots, will make g a 
plants in one or two years time. 

Lilacs are alſo generally encreaſed by ſuck: rs, WI 
ſhrub ſeldom fails to yield every year plenty; and ule 
may now, or any tune in winter, when the weather is 
mild, be taken up and planted out in rows. | 

Many 
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Many other ſhrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers from the 
roots, and this is now a proper time to tranſplant the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts. 

Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cutting. 

Plant 2 — Toy As — theſe 
ſhrubs may be propagated by that method, for the cut- 
=P of the young ſhoots will put out roots very freely, 
and maxe pretty plants in one year. 

Many other of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be 
raiſed from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be 
uſed for cuttings ; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten 
them to about nine, ten or twelve inches in length, then 
plant them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cuttings 
about eight inches diſtant in the row.” 

Let every cutting be put half way into the ground. 

Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated princi- 
pally by cuttings, and this is a very ſucceſsful time to 

lant them ; theſe cuttings mull alto be principally the 
fad ſummer's ſhoots; do not take the long rambling 
ſhoots, chooſe ſuch as are about nine or ten, to twelve 
or fifteen inches in length; and, if in cutting them off, 
you take about two inches of the former year's weod to 
the bottom of each, it will prove ſome advantage to their 
rooting : though they alſo ſucceed free enough without any 
part of the old wood. 

Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 
border, in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and ſet 
the cuttings fx or eight inches diitance one from another 
imche row. 

Theſe cuttings will be well rooted by next September 
or October. 

0 Seedling Flowers. 

Remove now all the boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers 
to a warm ſituation. 

Let theſe be placed where they can have the full ſun all 
winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot come. 

Theſe pots, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alfo be now cleared 
with great care from weeds. | 

The beds of ſeedling bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 
have good attention ; let all the weeds be taken out with 
particular care, then get ſome rich light earth, and ſift 
| ſome of this all over the ſurface of the bed to the thick- 

neſs cf an inch or thereabouts. | : 
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This will be of very great ſervice to theſc young roots, 


but in particular to thoſe which were not removed in 
ſummer. 


Trimming Evergreens. : 

Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with a 
ſharp knife hal wr to order as are of a rude growth, 

Though the taſte which prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many forts of evergreens into diſ- 
ferent figures, with en ſhears, is now for the moſt 
part laid afide, yet there are 18 of evergreens 
that require ſome training with the knife. 

Sometimes branches or ſhoots of a rude growth will 
ſhoot out on one ſide of the tree, or ſhrub, and advance 
in an irregular manner a good diſtance from the princi. 
pal branches which form the head; theſe ſhould be cut 
away or ſhortened as you ſee it moit convenient to make 
the head ſomewhat regular. 

Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened ; and, where the 
trees or ſhrubs interfere with each other, let the branches 
be ſhortened fo that the different plants may fland fair and 
elear of one another. 


Clipping Hedges and Edgings. 


If any hedges, or box edgings want trimming, lee 
them be completed early in this month; obſerving as in 
the two former. 


Plant Box Edgings. 


Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds; 
this being a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon to do that work, for the 
box will now very ſoon root. 

To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 
bex, and this ſhould be flipped or parted, and the long 
ſticky roots cut off, and the tops trimmed even. 

The method of planting it is this: ſtretch your line 
along the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be 
— * evenly along to ſettle it moderately firm, and 
then with the ſpade make it up full and even, accord. 
ing to the line; then with your ſpade, on the ſide of the 
line next the walk, let a neat trench be cut out about fix 
or eight inches deep, making the fide next the line per- 
ſoctly upright, turning the _ out to the opx oũte = 
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The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe againſt 
the upright fide next the line, placing the plants fo near 
together as to form immediately a cloſe compact edging 
without being too thick and clumſey, and with the top of 
the plants as even as poiible, all an equal height not more 
than an inch above the ſurface of the line : and as you pro- 
ceed in planting draw the earth up to the outſide of the 
plants, which fixes them in their due poſition ; and when 
you have planted the row out, thca with your ſpade trim 
the earth up almoſt to the top of the plants, and tread it 
neatly and evenly to them; and when the edging is plant- 
ed, let any unequalities of the top be cnt as cen and neat 
as pollible with a pair of ears. 


Plan: Thri/t fer Edgings. 

Thrift: makes alſo a very good edging, and this is a 
very proper time to plant it. 

To make a neat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet fo 
cloſe as juſt to touch one another, either by planting it lixe 
the box, as above, or by dibble ; but if plants are ſcarce, 
they may be planted three or four inches diſtance, they will 
mee: by degrees. 


Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


The graſs walks and lawns ſhould now be mown gene- 
rally for the laft tin e in the ſeaſon, and theould be cut 
as cloſe and even as poſſible, for if not well cut down at 
tis time, they will appear very rough all winter. 


The graſs lawns ſhould now be very often poled to ſcatter 


the worm caſts about, and it ſhould afterwards be rolled with 
a wooden or ſome other roller; the worm-caits, by being 
broken and ſpread about, will readily flick all to the roller, 
by wich means the ſurfuce of the gratis will be rendered 
very clean, firm, and ſmooth. 

Let all parts of the graſs walks and lawns, be at this 
time kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, conſtantly 
ſweeping them clean off, 


Graw:el Wealis. 
Let gravel walks be clean weeded, and occaſionally 
rolled, once or twice a week. 
Planting Hedges. 


This is a fine ſeaſon to plant all forts of hedge both 
for fences, ſhelter, and ernament. _ 
C- 
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Likewiſe to plaſſi or lay down any old fence, hedges of 
thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and naked at 
bottom. See Nowember and December. 


_—_— 


— 
— 


iN. 


Projpagating by Eayers. 


OW begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flowering 
ſhrubs, &c. by hyper, this being the belt ſeaſon to 
pertorm that work on the hardy kinds; and the manner of 
doing it is quite eaſy, 

The ground is to le dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
intend to propagate; and in doing this, the ſhoots or 
branches are to be brought down and layed into the earth, 
and faſtened there with worked or hooked ſticks; and the 
body of the ſhoots are to be covered about three or four 
inches deep, leaving the top three or four inches out of 
the = 

Elms will ſucceed remarkably well by lau ers, and fo 
will lines, and many other hardy ſoreſt trees, ornamen- 
tal trees, Aowering ſhrubs and evergreens. 

but where it is intended to raiſe the tree and tall 
ſkrub kinds by layers, the tree or ſhrub from which the 
layers are to be made mult be prepared for that purpoſe, 
a year before, by cutting down the items thereof near 
the ground, when only two or three inches thick, in or- 
der that they may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a 
convenient height as they can be readily laid down, but 
molt of the lower kinds of thrubs branching out near the 
ground, naturally afford layers enough properly ſituated 


tor laving, without the above precaution of previouſly 
heading down. 


Tranſplant Layers. 
Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 


were laid a twelvemonth ago, or lat ſummer. 

Let theſe be planted in rows in an open compartment; 
the larger plants, ſet in rows two feet and a half aſunder, 
and the ſmall kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted 
twelve inches diſtant in the row. 
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Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 


This is a proper time to plant cuitings of all ſuch hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, as will grow by that method, and which 
is not a few, both of the deeiduous and evergreen tribe. 

One in particular among the reſt, is that well-known 
ſhrub the honeyſuckle, all the forts of which will grow 
freely by cuttings, and this is ſtill a good time to plant them. 

The gooſeberry and currant-trees are alſo raiſed by cut- 
tings, and this is as a time as any can be to plant them. 

uttings of all ſorts planted a year ago, being rooted, 
and have ſhot at top, may now be tranſplanted in wide 
nurſery rows, where required for training for the pur- 
poſes intended, 
Sow Hanau and Hi!!,-borries, Ce. 

This is the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yew- 
berries. | 

Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide; the berries are to be ſown ſe- 
parately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 

But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly. 
| berries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before 
they ſow them, beczuſe ſeldom come up till the ſe. 
cond ſpring after ſowing : it therefore is cuſtomary te 
br x7 them in the ground for one year and then ſow them. 
Tre method * : 3 8 

In a of the garden e ground is firm 
dry, N= 2 trench one or two feet wide, the length 
in proportion to the quantity of berries intended to be 
buried, and dig it full twelve inches deep; but in 
perfectly dry ground eighteen inches will be more 
eligible, making the bottom level; then lay the berries 
of an equal thickneſs, and cover them with the earth at 
leaſt fix inches deep below the ſurface, and raifing it 
above the ſurface in a ridge like a grave, making the 
ridge rather wider than the trench, in order to throw of 
the wet more effectually; or they be depoſited in large 
pots plunged the above depth in the ground. 

Here let them lie till that time twelvemonth, when 
they are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above- 
mentioned, and the plants will come up in the ſpring fol- 
lowing. 


Sow Acorns. 
Sow acorns, this being the moit proper time to put 
mem into the ground: and they ſhould be all ſown — 


t 
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the latter end of this or ſome time next month, for if kept 

_ longer out of the ground, they will ſoon begin to 
ut. 

"Let theſe be ſown in beds, and cover them equally with 

earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. 


S:ocks to bud and graft upon. 


Now plant out all kinds of ſeedling flocks to bud and 
graft the different fruits upon. 

Let theſe be placed in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
der, and ſet the ts twelve or fifteen inches diftant from 
one another in the row. 

Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſtocks, tranſplant alſo 
ſuckers from the roots of different kinds of fruit-trees, 
but particularly thoſe from the plum, cherry, codlin-tree, 
pear, and quinces, &c. | 

You ſhould now tranſplant, where neceſſarv, ſuch cut- 
tings or layers of ſruit-trees as were planted or layed a 
you ago to raiſe Rocks ; but particularly the cuttings or 

yers of quis ees, to bud or graft pears upon, to form 
dwarf trees for walls and eſpaliers, &c. planting them in 
wide nuriery ruws, as above. 


Planting hardy Trees or Shrubs. 


Now you may alſo tranſplant all forts of hardy trees and 
ſhrubs, and it may be done any time in this month. 

Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which are planted out, or 
tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by 
the beginning of next ſummer, which will be a great ad- 
vantage, for they will require but very little trouble in 
watering. 


Pruning. 


This is a proper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of young 
froit- trees in the order required, clearing their ſtems from 
ſuckers, and the head from irregular and ſuper-abundant 
froots, &c. 

Foreſt- trees of all forts may alſo be pruned any time 
— this month, to clear the ſtems from ſtrong fide- 

OCcts. 

Likewiſe flowering ſhrubs, &c. may now be generally 
pruned where they want it, to retrench any irregularities 
of the head, &c. or low ſtraggling wood. 
| Y 3 Sow 
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Sow Plum and Cherry Stones. 


Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome plum 
and cherry- ſtones to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and 
graft upon. 

Let beds be dug for theſe about four feet broad; let 
the ſtones be ſpread as equally as poflible, and not too 
thick: cover them full an inch and half thick with earth. 
Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſhoyt 
mulchy litter on the ſurface. 

It will likewiſe now be neceſſary to prepare to preferve 
ſome plum: ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve te 
ſow in caſe theſe row ſown in the beds ſhould be deſtroyed 
by vermin or ſevere froſt. 

For that purpoſe get a good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, 
and cover the bottom three inches deep with ſome dry 
ſand ; then ſcatter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover 
them two inches deep with fand ; then ſcatter more ſtones, 
and throw on another covering of ſand, and fo proceed till 
the box or'tub be filled, or as required. 

Thus the ſtones will keep ſecurely till the middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of February, when they muſt be ſows 
in deds in the nurſery as above. 


Plant Cuttings of Laurels. 


Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the be- 
grnning of this month. 

Ler the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, 
and planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month. | 

Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 
and the beginning of this month is ſtill a very good time to 
plant them. 


Prapagate by Sacker 5. 


Propagate by ſuckers from the roots, all ſorts of trees 
and ſhrubs which produce them; taking them up with 
roots, and plant them in nurſery rows. 


Tranſplant Evergreens, Ze. 


The beginning of this month is a proper ſeaſon to tranſ- 

lant various evergreens, ſuch as lanrels, Portugal laurels, 

— — and ſuch like kinds into wider rows wheres 
ncedful. 


Ses 
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This is the time to ſow beech-matt, and alſo the only 
proper time to ſow maple-ſ ed; bet a bed be dug for each 
oft theic feeds, the carth well broken, and the ſurface 


laid even. | 
Then fow the ſeeds or malt pretty thick, and cover 


them near an inch thick with earth. 


Seas of various hardy Trees, Cc. 


The feels, Rtones, nuts, berries, &c. of moſt other 
hardy tre-s and ſhrubs, may alſo be ſowed the end of this 
month. Sce the method in February. 


— — — 


The GREEN HO usz. 


0 nge Tres. 


EMOVE the orange: trees, and all other tendereſt 

green-houſe exotics into the green-icuſe the begin- 
ning of this month, provided it was not done at the end 
of September. 

Before they are earried in, let the heads be well cleaned, 
the decayed leaves picked ol, and the earth ſtirred a little 
in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the middle of the month it will be time to take 
in the myrtles, geraniums, and all other green-houſe 
plants. 

Obſerve, as ſaid of the oranges, to clean the heade, 
and take of the dead leaves, fir the earth on the fur- 
face of the pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way 
ſickly, let fore of the old earth be twten out of the pot or 
tub, and fill ic ap with freth compolt. 

In placing the plants in the green-houſe, take great 
care to arrange them in regular order, the taller plants 
behind, and the others according to their height, in re- 
gular gradation down to the lowelt in front; being al-o 
careſul io diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch order, as the 
foliage may eife&t a ſtriking coatralt and variety, by in- 
termixing the broad and narrow leaved, the ſimple and 
compound leaved, and the light green, dark green, and 
the Other different ſhades and tints of colours and varia- 
Y 4 Mons 
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tions of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they 
will exhibit a conſpicuous and agreeable diverſity. 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their 

laces, give their heads a refreſhment of water ; then 
the floor and all parts of the green-houſe be neatly 
cleaned from wet and all manner of litter. 

When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them 
with water; let this be always Cone with moderation. 
Likewiſe give them pienty of air every mild day, by open- 
ing all the windows ; never keep them cloſe in mild open 
weather ia the day-time ; but ſhut cloſe of nights in cold 
and bad weather. 

Any myrtles, &c. deſigned to be wintered in garden 
frames, &c. ſhould now be placed therein, and managed 
as above. 


TAZ HOT - Hos x. 


HE beginning of this month you muſt begin to re- 
— ning ſtove or hot- houſe the foccefon 
pines ; that is, ſuch as are to ace the fruit for the 
ſupply of the enſuing ſummer; but previous to this, pre- 
parations muſt be made for adding ſome freſh tan to 
the bark-bed in the hot-houſe. 

Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let 
ſome good new tan be now procured from the tan-yards, 
in quantity as adviſed laſt month, ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of the waſte bark, which will now be conſiderable, 
and muft all be removed by ſcreening it as below; fo 
that about one half or two thirds, or more, in proportion 
to what the bark-pit will contain, will now be neceſſary ; 
let it, when brought from the tan-yards, be caſt up in a 
heap for ten or twelve days to drain ; but if the tan be 
very wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry airy place, 
12 days to dry, ſo as to bring it to a middling de- 
gree of moiſtneſs: for if it is put into the hot-houle pit 
too wet, it will be a long time beſore it comes to a kindly 
heat, and ſometimes not at all, in an effectual manner. 

When the tan has laid its proper time, and is duly pre- 

red, let all the pots that are now plunged in the hot- 
houſe be taken out. | | 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be ſifted or 
ſcreened : let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 


entirely 
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entirely away, and as much new tan brought in as will, with 
the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit again. : 

Then let . new and the remaining old tan in the pit 
be worked up and mixed properly together. 

After that is done, make the ſurface of the bed level. 

Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the heat 18 
riſen near the ſurface, bring in your fruiting plants, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed to their rims, but you muſt 
obſerve to examine the bed often ; and, if you find the 
heat at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn up- 
half way, or quite out of the tan as you ſee convenient, to 
prevent its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully 
plunged to their rims. 

Beginning to make Fires, | 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to make the fires every 
evening ; and when there happens to be very damp or 
cold weather, it will alſo be proper ro make moderate 
fires in the morning. | 

The plants will require to be moderately watered about 
once in fix or ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted to 
them every day when the ſun is warm and the wind calm. 


Succeſſion Plants. 


The bark-bed of the ſucceſſion houſe or pit, wherein the 
young ſuceeſſion pine plants are plunged will alſo now 
require to be renewed with a proper quantity of new tan; 
obierving as adviſed above in the fruiting hot-houſe, to let 
the old tan in the bed be ſcreened before you add the 
new; that is, provided it is much waſted, or become very 
earthy. 

General Care. 

Give alſo proper attendance to the plants in general in 
the hot-houſe,, boch the pines and all the other exotics ; let 
them have the neceſſary culture. 

Let occaſional waterings be given once a week, or as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion ; being careful not to give too much 
at this time. | 
_ Likewiſe admit freſh air into the houſe fine calm 

day, when a warm fun, by ſliding open ſome of the glaſſes 


9 nine or ten till two, three, or four o'clock. 
any plants want ſhifting into larger „let it be 
done, and plunge the pots in the bark-bed. — 
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Work to be diene in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Beans. 


N the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you ſhould plant ſome beans to ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in October ; where no plantation was made 
thereof in that month, ic maſt carefully be attended to in 
the beginning or middle of this. 

The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 
early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which were 
planted three weeks or a month ſooner, 

The mazagan bean comes in the earlieft, is a great 
bearer, a good bean for the table while young, and moſt 
p_ to be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; 

ut may alſo plant either ſome ſmall Spaniſh, broad Spa- 
niſh, or long-podded beans, or a few of each for a ſuc- 
ceſtonal early ſupply. 

Let theſe beans be planted in a warm border, under 
a ſouth wall or other fence ; and obſerve the ſame method 


in planting them as mentioned in October, in the article of 
B-ans, | 


Peas. 


Sow alſo ſome peas towards the middle of this month, to 
ſucceed thoſe planted in October, that there may be a re- 
gular ſupply of them for the table in their due ſeaſon. 

Eut if none were ſown in October, it will be proper 
to fow ſome in the beginning of this month. 

The peas which are ſowed the firſt or ſecond week in this 
month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the froſt 
than thoſe which were ſown the beginning or middle of 
October, and they will come in almoſt as early. 

But it is the moſt certain method to fow a few at both 
times : then, if one ſhould fail, the other may ſucceed ; 


and if both ſucceed, then one will ſucceed the other in 
bearing. | 


The 
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The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon are the early hot - 
ſpur ; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let the 
earlieſt fort be procured from the ſeeds- men or aurſery- 
men, the ſame ſorts as adviſed in October, and ſee that the 
ſeed is new and good. 

A warm border under a wall is the proper ſituation to 
fow theſe peas in now, and ſow them in the manner di- 
rected in the laſt month. 


Scuben Radifbes, 

About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month vou may fow ſome ſhort-top radiſh feed ; and, if 
they ſurvive the froſt, they will come in early in the 
ipring. 


There are, however, bat little hopes of this crop's ſuc-. 


ceeding ; but {till where theſe things are deſired early, it 
will be proper to ſo a feu, and let them take their chance; 
if the winter ſhould be favourable, you will have radithes 
at a very early time. 

Let the feed be ſowed on a warm border near a wall or 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick; let this be 
done in a dry day. 

Small Sallad Herbs. 


Sow the different forts of ima!l ſallading every ten or 
twelve days, that the table may be duly ſupplied with 
them. 

The forts are creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and let- 

tuce. 
Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raifing theſe herbs, be proper to pree 
. pare for the ſeeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm 
fituation. 

Let the beds be the length and width of one or more 
three-light frames; break the earth well, and lay the 
bed ſloping to the ſun; raxe the ſurface fine, then put 
on the frame, and ſow the ſeed. 

The ſeed may either be ſown in drills, or all over the 
ſur face as obſerved laſt month, and covered not more than 


a quarter of an inch deep with earth; or theſe ſeeds, at 


this ſeaſon, ſhould be but juſt covered. See Octber. 
When the ſeed is {own, immediately put on the glaſſes ; 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raĩſing 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you fee it neceſ- 
fary ; always keep them cloſe every night, 
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Or for theſe ſeeds at this ſeaſon, may practice as hinted in 
September, &c. that is, form a ſloping bed to the ſun, half 
a foot or more higher in the back than in the front ; ſet on 
the frame, fink the back part in the ground, that the ſur- 
face of the bed may be equally within ſix or eight inches of 
the glaſſes; and ſow the ſeed as above. 

It you practiſe the above method, there will not be oc- 
caſion to uſe artificial heat to raiſe theſe herbs, except in 
ſevere froſty weather. 

However, where a ſupply of thefe ſmall herbs are re- 
quired to be forwaraed as ſoon as poſſible, it is eligible to 
make a ſlender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for raiſing them, ob- 
ſerving the method directed in January and February. 


Lettuce. 


Let the lettuce ts which were planted in frames 
laſt month to ſtand the winter, enjoy the air freely 
every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the glaſſes entirely off in the morning ; but if the 
weather is like to be wet or is very cold, let them be put 
on again in the evening, but in very mild weather let them 
alſo remain open at night ; for when theſe plants are kept 
too cloſe, they draw up weak. 

When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept 
en, but let them be raiſed a conſiderable height at the back 
of the frame to admit air to the plants. 

In froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe, and uſe other 
covering if you ſee it neceſſary. 

If you have any of the ſame plants under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 

Such lettuces as were not planted laſt month into- 
the winter beds where intended, ſhould now be planted 
thereon in the beginning of this month, either in frames 
er warm borders, or under hand-glaſſes, &c. 


Celery. 


All the advanced crops of celery ſhould now be fully 
earthed up a conſiderable height for blanching, and to pre- 
ſerve the plants from. froſt, 

This work ſhould now be well attended to when dry 
open weather; break the earth well, and lay it up to the 
plants within fix inches of the top of their leaves. 

In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay 
the carth up to the plants too hbaftily, becauſe that would 

: | force. 
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force the earth into their hearts and bury them, and 
would occaſion them to rot. 


Endive. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up ſome endive,, 
to whiten them. 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the beſt full-prown 
22 and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 

e gathered up regularly in your hand, and tied together 
with a ſtring of baſs, or ſmall oſier twig. 

Bur if the weather is inclinable to be froſty or very wet, 
let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en- 
dive; which, for the ſervice of a family, may be ſucceſs- 
fully practiſed. 

Draw up ſome of the beſt. and largeſt plants in a dry, 
mild day, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or 
two, to druin off the wet from between their leaves. 

Then let ſome wheel-barrows full of very dry and light 
earth. be laid into a deep garden-trame, in a ridge to the 
top of the back part, and which ſitould face the ſua ; then 
having the endive, gather the leaves: up evenly in your 
hand, and let the plants be buried in the above earth al- 
moſt to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is 
very wet or froſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, 
and uſe other covering occaſionally... Or, for want of 
frames you may lay ſome earth in any dry open ſhed ; raiſ- 
ing the earth in a high ridge, and ſo lay the endive therein 
as «bove directed; obſerving in time of hard froſt to cover 
it with long litter. 

By the above method, you may whiten endive in any 
of the winter months, provided you take care to lay in a 
ſuffictent quantity at the approach of ſevere weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c. 
practiſe the following method: 

In a ſouth border, or other warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun, dig ſome of the ground in broad high ridges, as 
adviſed in January, making the ſides ſteep 2 the wet to 
run off; and into the ſides of this may depoſit the endive. 

For this purpoſe, let ſome endive plants be prepared as 
above directed for the frames. 

When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into 
the ſouth ſide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the 
leaves of every plant up cleſe and regular, and inſert thenr 

inte- 
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into the ſide of the ridge of earth horizontally, almoſt to 
the top of their leaves, 

Thus the endive in this ridge of earth will blanch tole- 
rably well, without much hazard of its rottmg by rain, as 
if the ridge is made high and ſteep, wet cannot lodge. 

But theie plants, in ſuch ridges, ſhould be ſheltered in 
ſevere froſts by a covering of ſome dry long litter, 


Cardeons. 


Finiſh landing or earthing vp cardoons as they advance 
in height, Firſt gather their leaves up even and cloic, - 
and tie them together with a hay-band ; then let the earch 
be well broken, and laid up round each plant to a good 
height. 

Let this work be perſormed in a dry mild dan, and 
when the leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, 0... +wile 
they will rot in the heart. 


Ajparagus. 


Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed 
up laſt month, it mult now be done. 

This ſhould be done the beginning of the month, and 
obſerve the following method : cut down the ftems or 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, 
and let this be directly carried away. 

Then, with a ſharp hoe, let every weed on the beds be 
cut up, and at the ſame time draw them all off into the 
alleys, 

Then ſet the line, and with a ſpade, mark out the al- 
leys about eighteen inches or two feet wide; this done, 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and lay 
a good portion of the earth neatly over the beds; and as 
you go on, let the weeds which were drawn off the beds 

e dipped into the bottom of the alleys a proper depth, 
and let the edge of every bed be made tull and ſtrait. See 
Odteber. ; 


Artichokes. 


About the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 
chokes, and earth up the plants to protect them from ſe- 
vere froſts. : The 
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The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, re- 
ſerving only the ſmall central leaves and young ſhoots 
winch ariſe immediately from the heart of the plant. 

Then you may practiſe either of the following methods 
in landing up the plants. 

The htr{t is this: that, if in a cloſe plantation, let 
trenches, abont twenty inches wide, be marked out beiween 
all the rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a good 
ſpade deep, and lay the earth as you dig it out rid ge-ways, 
in a gradual rounding manner, over the rows of plants, 
obſerving to cover the crowns of them at leaft fix inches 
thick, leaving only the central leaves or heart of the 
5 uncevered, and drawing the earth cloſe about them; 

u t at the approach of hard froſts let them be alſo covered 
with long litter; likewiſe in ſevere weather, fil] the 
trenches with very dry long litter, to prevent the froſt en- 
tering that way to the roots, &c. 

But in landing up theſe plants, inſtead of digging out 
trenches as above, practiſe the fol_lowing method; which 
15 rather to be preferred as the moſt effeQual. 

The line to be ſet exactly alon the middle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows cf plants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the line; by this you form 
as 1t were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, 
with one row of plants ſtanding along the middle cf every 
ſuch bed; then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be 
done regularly bed by bed lengthways of each, digging 
cloſe about and between all the plants; at the fame time 
working or rearing the earth gradually from the above 
lines or marke, on each fide the row of plants, into a ridge 
towards the middle, and cloſe about the row of plents as 
above; the row made to range exactly in the middle of the 
laid ridge; the ridge to be made ſloping on each fide. 

Theſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect arti- 
chokes from froſt ; ſome indeed never land them up, but 
inſtead of that, lay ſome dung over the plants in froſt 
weather ; but this is not fo eſfectual, for it will not keep 
out the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth. 

But notwithſtanding, 1f the winter ſhould prove un- 
commonly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every 
ridge a covering of ſtraw or other dry long litter, as alio 
in the trenches : and this, together with the ridge of 
earth, will efecually ſecure the aruchokes. 


In 
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In the above landing up the artichokes there is one 

ing proper to obſerve; and that is, if any of the ſtrong 
plants now ſhew fruit of advanced growth, and you defire 
toſave thoſe fruit, they ſhould not now be cut down ; but 
let the leaves be tied up cloſe with a hay-band, and then 
Hay the earth over the roots as above, and up cloſe about 
the lower part of the leaves: which will preſerve the fruit 
in a growing ſtate, and will bring it to perfection. 

Cauliflewer Plants. 


Let the cauliflower plants which are in frames to ſtand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather i 
mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes quite off in the morn- 
ing ; but let the plants be covered with them every night. 

hen the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper” 
to keep the glaſſes over them ; but at the ſame tune let 
the glaſſes be raiſed to a good height, to admit a large ſhare 
of tree air to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, 
let them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from 
weeds. 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or 
bell glaſſes, muſt be treated as above ; and if they run 
— lay in ſome dry earth round about their 

ms. | 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c. 
nor planted out, under hand- glaſſes laſt month, as there 
directed, it may ſtill be done the beginning of this. See 
October. 

Spinach. 


The winter ſpinach. ſhould now be kept perfectly clean 
from weeds: and, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome 
of the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may 
ſtand ſingly; thenthe ſun and air can come at the ſurface 
of the ground tc dry it, which will be comfortable to the 

plants, and they will thrive the better. | 
When ycu gather ack of the ſtanding plants, let 
eare be taken to cut only the large outſide leaves, leavin 
the inner ones to grow larger, and they will be it to gather 
in their turn. 
Carrots and Parſneps, Beet, fc, 

The beginning of. this month you. ſhould take up car- 
rots and parſneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay 
them in ſand, to preſerve them for winter uſe. 


It 
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If thoſe roots were to be permitted to remain in the 
ground, they would canker and rot, particularly the car- 
rots ; beſides, if ſevere ſroſts ſhou!d tet in, the ground 
will be frozen ſo hard that it would be difficult to take 
the roots up at the time they are wanted. It 1s therefore 
proper to take up all the main crops of carrots, and a por- 
tion of the parſneps ; the reſt may remain in the ground, 
25 thefe are not fo liable to ſpeil as the carrots, 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and 
take the roots out of the ground: cut the tops oft cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into ſome conve- 
nient dry place. 

Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 
three inches thick; place the roots upon the ſand cloſe 
together, with the crowns outwards. Cover the roots 
with ſand two inches thick, then lay. ſome more roots on 
that, and then more ſand, and ſo proceed with a layer of 
ſand and another of roots, till you have laid them all, and 
lay ſome dry ſtraw over the whole, 

Likewiſe dig up ſome red beet roots, to preſerve in the 
ſame manner; alſo ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, horſe-radiſh tur- 
neps, black tunep radiſh, &c. laying them in ſand as the 
carrots and parineps. 


 Patatees. 


Where potatoes till remain in the ground, let them now 
be taken up as ſoon as poſſible, before ſevere froſt begins; 
theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as are afteted 
by it, immediately turn very watery, and then are not fit 
to eat, 

They ſhould be digged up with a flat three-tyned for}:, 
there being proper potatce-forks for the purpoſe, made 
with flat tynes, blunted, roundiſh at the ends; in proceed- 
ing to dig up the potatoes, previouily cut down the haulm 
or ſtalks of the plants near the ground, the remaining part 
of the ſtalks will ſerve as a direction in pitching the for 
then in digging up the potatoes, turn them clean up to 
the top, and collect them into baſkets, &c. 

Let theſe roots when taken up be well cleaned, and laid 
up in a dry apartment; and when the weather is ſevere, 
let them be covered with ſome dry ſtraw, and let this be 
laid almoft a foot thick over them. 

Theſe roots after being houſed, ſhon'd be from time to 
time loeked over, and all ſuch as have any tendency to rot- 

tene. 
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teneſs ſhould be taken out, for ſuch would inſect thoſe 
that are found, and the infection would ſoon ſpread. 


Manure and trench Kitcheon-greanc!. 


Now take advantage of dry days and frofy weather, 
and bring in rotten dung from od hot-bed:, or from 
' dung-hills, and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen- 
ground as want manure. 

Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground 
as are vacant ; and, in order that the grourd may re- 
ceive the true advantage of fellow, let every piece, as 
you dig or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. 

The method of ridging up the ground in winter ſhould 
be practiſed in every foil and ſ tuation, it being of great 
advantage: this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine ; for by its being laid up in rough ridges, 
the froft, tun, and air, can then have more free acceſs : 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and mel- 
lowing the ground ; and the ſooner this is done the better, 

Therefore, according as the crops are cleared of the 
| "og let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 
ri Fer. 

et the ridges be di erally two full ſpades broad, 
and one or two deep, — 1 hem up rough, and as high 
and ſharp as they will ſtand. See Octeber. 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
ſealon, it is not only an advantage to the foil, but it alſo 
looks ncat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception 
of iceds or plants. 


Cowing Carrot Seeds. 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot-ſeeq; to have a chance 
of obtaining a few early young carrots ſoon in the ſpring. 

But ſow only a ſmall ipot at this time, for there is not 
much dependance in having great ſucceis; but ſtill it is 
proper to make trial of a little feed ; and, if the winter 

proves 
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proves any thing mild, there will be a chance of having 
fore early ſueceſs in ſpring. 


Onion. 


Take care now of the young winter onions ; where 
weeds appear, let them picked out with care. 

Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, 
as they would now ſoon greatly prejudice theſe ſmall 
young plants, eſpecially 1 and other creeping 
weeds, which often prevail at this ſeaſon, and ſoon ſpread 
over the ſur face. 

Dried old 010ns houſed for winter ſhould be occaſionally 
turned over, aud prick out all diſcover any decayed ſtate. 


Hot-beds to raiſe Aſparagus. 


Now is a proper time to begin to make hot-beds to 
force aſparagus, if not done lat month: the method of 
making and managing theſe beds, may be ſeen in the 
work of the Kitchen Garden in February and December. 

Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin ta 
make afparagus hot - beds about the middle or latter end of 
September, or early in October, in order to have aſpa- 
ragus fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which always 
happens the ſecond week in November. : 

Bur if a hot-bed of aſparagus was begun at the above 
time, or laſt month, arother ſhould be made the middle of 
this month to furniſh a ſucceſſional ſupply. 
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Pruning and nailing Fines. 


INES either againſt walls or in the vineyard, ſhould 
no be — and nailed; and this may be done any 
time in this month. 

In pruning vines, you muſt obſerve to leave in every 
part a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots to bear 
fruit the next year; and let ail the irregular and ſuper- 
abundant ſhoots, that are not wanted, be cut out cloſe; 
together with part of the former year's bearers, and old 
uſeleſs wood, which muit now be cut out to make room 
for the bearing ſhoots or branches. 

For the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are now left, will, 
in the ſpring, produce from every eve or bud, a young 
ſhoot, and on theſe young ſhoots the grapes are em 5 

| e 
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the ſame ſummer; for vines ſeldom produce bearing ſhoots 
from any but one year old wood. 

Therefore the main article to be obſerved now is to 
leave a ſufticient ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in 
every part regularly from bottom to top. 

Chooſe the itrongeſt and beſt ſituated thoots, with the 
ſhorteſt joints, cutting out the ſuperabundancy, with part 
of the old wood, as above faid ; and let each remaining 
ſt: oot be ſhortened according to its ſtrength. 

The general rule is to flicrten the ſhoots to three, four, 
five or 15 eyes or joints in length; which rule ſhould be 
always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
moots: and never leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than 
hve or fix eyes, or joints; for when the ſhcots are 
left longer, they only fill the vines in the N ſum- 
mer with more ſhoots than you can find room to lay in; 
and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſheots, would be ſmall 
and ill grown, ia proportion; therefore ir is bet to ſhorten 
the ſhoots to the length above-mentioned ; then each 
ſhoot, ſo fhortened, will, next ſummer, produce three, 
four or five gocd ſhoots, with two, three, cr more bunches cf 
fruit upon each, and the fruit upon theſe ſhoots will be 
found to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due time, 
and one large bunch of grapes is at any time worth three 
ſmall ones. 

In ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about half 
an inch above an exe, and make the cut ſloping behind it. 

Let the branches or ſhoots in general be left ten or 
twelve inches apart, or more, but that at leaft. 

Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſucceſſion of young branches towards the bot- 
tom to come in to ſupply the places of the old naked 
wood, which muſt be cut out occaſionally, as it becomes 
unſerviceable. 

Never ſuffer old naked branches, not furniſhed with 
bearing wood, to remains in any part of the vine, where 
there is younger fruitful branches furniſhing proper ſhoots 
properly ſituated to come in to ſupply their place. 

When ycu have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in ftrait and re- 
gularly ten or twelve inches diſtant. 

If you have left too many branches when you pruned, 
Jet that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſuper- 
abundant wood in a regular manner. 


Prune” 
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Prune Apricot and Peach- trees, Cc. 


Prune apricot, h, and nectarine trees; and this 
may be done any 2 in the month. | 

In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame me- 
thod as mentioned in the former month; the laſt ſum- 
mer*s ſhoots having been trained in abundantly in ſum- 
mer, the moſt irregular and overabundant of them are now 
to be pruned out, and a due ſupply of the beſt- placed, and 
moſt promiſing moderate ſtrong s are to be preſerved 
in every part at — 4 diſtances, for theſe trees produce 
their fruit principally upon the former year's ſhoots, 

The old naked branches which have no young ſhoots on 
them, ſhould be cither entirely cut out or ſhortened to 
ſome convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots ; ob- 
ſerving always ro cut them off cloſe, leaving no ſtump, 
and make the cut ſmooth. 

Leet it be a rule in pruning theſe trees, to let ſome of the 
old naked wood in every part be cut away every year in 
the winter praning, to make room for laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots, a due ſupply of which ſhould be left every where 
at moderate diitances to bear fruit next ſummer; and all 
ſuch as are not wanted mult be cut away quite cloſe, leav- 
ing no ſpurs, except it appears neceſſary in particular parts 
to furniſh tature wood. 

The young ſhoots which are now left muft be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour 
of the tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots ; Which is 
done in order to promote their producing a more effectual 
ſupply of new ſhoots next year, to bear fruit the year fol- 

Owing. 

F — the principal particulars of performing the opera- 
tion of general pruning of all theſe trees, and ſhortenin 
2 ſhoots, &c. fee the Fruit-Garden of January 

Tober. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as a tree is pruned, it 
will be the bei: method to nail that before you prune 
another. | j 

Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtraight 
and cloſe to the wall, and at regular diftances ; four 
or five inches or thereabouts is the diſtance that the 


ſhoots and branches in general ſhould be laid from one 
another in a parallel order. 


Plans 
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Plant Wall-Trees. 

Now fill tranſplant, for the walls, where wanted, 
peach, nectarine, and apricot-trees ; alio plums and 
cherries, &c. allotting the three former principally the 
beſt ſouth walls ; and * ſome of the two latter have alſo a 
ſouth aſpect; and may likewile plant ſome of all the ſorts 
in welt and eaſt expoſures. 

Let the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the 
borders be trenched all the way about two ſpades deep ; 
and where an addition of freſh earth is wanted, let ſome 
be added at the ſame time; loam is bell, if it can be 
had, with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

But where only a few trees are wanted in different 
places, in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the 
trees are to land, necd only to be trenched, adding rotten 
dung and a wheel-barrow tull or two of good loam, or 
other freſh earth. 

The trees thould be planted at the diſtance of at Ieall 
ffte?n or eighteen feet from one another, with the tem 
of each tree about three or four inches from the wall and 
inclining thereto with the head. 

In planting againſt high walls may plant half or full 
fandard walltrees, between the commcn dwarf trees, that 
while the latter advance below, the former occupy the 
upper part of the wall, | 

Prune Apple, Plan, and Pear-trers. 

Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and 
in eſpaliers ; this operation may be performed on theſe 
trees any time this month. 

In pruning the plum, apple and pear-trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, obſerve that as the fame bearers re- 
main many years of a iruitful ſtate, let only any caſual 
worn out wend thereof, or any very irregular or crowd- 
ing branches and decayed parts be cut out, togetner with 
all the ſuperfluous and ill-placed young ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer. 

But i: muſt be obſerved, where a ſupply of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any part of thete trees, that ſome 
of the beſt ſituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
muſt now be left in every ſuch place; and generally a 
leading one to each main branch, where room to train them 
within the proper limits; none of which muſt be ſhortened, 
but each laid in entire; and, according as they advance 


in length, muſt Rill be trained to the wall or ca; 
Ww 


Fe 
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without being reduced in their length in b 


For the ſhcots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will, in the ſecond or third year 
after, begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, 
about an inch in length, and ſome not ſo long; and upon 
theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and on no other, the fruit 
of theſe trees are always produced. 

But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots, which are laid 
in to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many igno- 
rantly practiſed, they would, in that cafe, produce no 
ſuch ſhvots or ſpurs as above for fruit: but, inſtead of 
that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom 
buds would otherwiſe appear, fend out numbers of ſtrong 
and altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots ; and the trees would 
be continually crowded with uſeleſs wood, and not cnt 
branch would be in a condition to bear, fo long as you 
keep ſhortening them, and the trees would not produce 
one fruit for ten as ii the other method; therefore, fill 
train the ſhoots or branches 25 they advance in length to 
the wall or eſpalier, never ſhortened, except where any 
extend out of bounds. 

This plainly determines what method is to be taken in 
pruning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; 
it ſhews plainiy that neither the young nor old branches 
are, in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. 

But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the 
branches in gener?! ſhould be well examined with a cu- 
riow eye; and if, in the full-trained or old trees, there 
are any long, naked, or worn-out branches, not furniſhing 
good bearing ſpurs, or are decayed, or of any unfruitful 
nate, let ſuch be taken out, ro make room to train the 
more proper bearing branches, and the tupply of young 
wood, in a regular manner. 

When the old uſeleſs wood is cut out, examine all the 

emaining uſeful branches; and, where theſe any where 
ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away; obſerv- 
ing to clear out the moſt irregular grown, and ſuch as 
can be beſt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs 
one another. 

And all the laſt ſammer's ſhoots which are not wanted 
for a ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away; let theſe be 


cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are natu- 
rally produced. | 25 
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Let the branches in general be leſt at the diſtance of 
ns or fix inches from one another. See January and Fe- 

raarys : 

As foon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im- 
mediately nailed to the wall or tied to the efpalier ; let 
them be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained 
ſtraight and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. | 

Prune Cherry-trees. 

Cherry-trees may alſo be pruned now; either dwarfe 
againſt walls, or ſuch as are dards. 

In pruning the wall cherries, nearly the ſame method is 
to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruniag plums, &c. 
for as the ſame bearers continue fruitful many years, let on- 
ly any caſual worn-out old branches, as ſupport but little 
or no bearing fruit- _ be taken off, that there may be 
room to train the full bearing branches, and the ſupply of 
young wood in a free and regular manner to the wall. 

Likewiſe obſerve where a ſupply of new wood is want- 
ing in any part, leave for that purpoſe, in the proper places, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the [ai year's ſhoots ; and alſo 
ſuch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above pur- 
poſe muſt now be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps. 

The ſhoots of theſe trees, and the branches in general, 
muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or topped. 

For cherry-trees alio produce their fruit principally 
upon ſhort robuſt ſpurs ; and the branches or ſhoots will be- 
gin to produce ſome of them 1n the ſecond year, provided 
they are not ſhortened. 

The general branches and occaſional ſupply of young 
wood, in wall cherries, ſhould remain five or fix inches 
diſtant. 

But in pruning morella cherry trees in particular, al- 
ways take care to leave every year a due ſupply of the lait 
ſummer's ſhoots ; and theſe ſhould be left in every part of 
the tree, at the diſtance of four, five or fix inches; for 
this kind of cherry- tree, in particular, produces its fruit 
principally upon the laſt year's ſhoots, 

Let all the forts of theſe trees be regularly nailed to the 
wall, tree and tree, according as they are pruned; train- 
ing the branches ſtraight, about five or fix inches aſunder. 


Plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 
Plant apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, for ef- 
paliers, and walls, where they are wanting; and ti 
may 
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may be done any time in the month, when the weather is 
Open. 

957 having theſe trees in eſpaliers, and againſt walls, 
their fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beauty and fla- 
vour : though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but 
all the others are planted as wall and eſpalier- trees. 

Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls 
or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; 
for this has been often forgot in making new tations, 
for we very often fee them planted fo cloſe together, as 
would induce one to think, that the perſon who planted 
them never entertained a thought of their ever growing 
any larger ; for by the time the trees begin to bear tolera- 
bly, they have met, and incumbered, and ſtarved one 
another, 

Therefore let this caution be obſerved; never plant 
fruit-trees of any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpa- 
hers, nor ſtandards. 

The proper diſtance for general planting is thus : ler 
the trees which are to be planted againit wall or eſpaliers 
be ſet at leaſt fifteen or erghteen feet diſtant, but twenty 
would not be too much ; particularly for apples and pears, 
which indeed ſhould never be planted cloſer ; and for 
ſuch as are grafted or budded upon free ſtocks, twenty - 
ve feet will be an eligible diſtance in eſpaliers, &c. 

But as to plum and cherry-trees for walls and efpaliers, 
fifteen feet at leaſt ſhould be allowed, but eighteen or 
twenty is a mort adviſeable diſtance. 

Let the border, or at leaſt the place where each tree is 
to be planted, be trenched two ſpades deep, and let ſome 
very rotten dung be dug in; but where the earth of the 
border is not naturally good, let ſome freſh ſurface-loam, 
if it can be obtained, or other good earth, be brought in, 
and work it well up with a little rotten dung, and part 
of the earth of the border. 

But freſh loam will be particularly ſerviceable, if there 
are only two or three wheel. barrows full added to the place 


where each tree 15 to be placed; for moſt trees thrive well 
in ſuch a ſoil. 


Planting Standard Frut-trees. 


Standard apples, and other fruit- trees of all ſorts, may 
alſo be brought in aud planted any time this month, iu 


mild weather. 
2 Wire 
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Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, 
either in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees ſhould 
be ſet at the diſtance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty 
feet every way from ane another; but fifty or ſixty feet is 
more adviſeable, if for a continued full plantation in or- 
chards ; though ſtandards of ſmall or moderate growth 
may planted at half that diſtance. 


Fig-trees. 


Now go over the fig-trees, and pulloff all thoſe autum- 
nal green fruit which are now upon the branches, for they 
are uſeleſs, and if left on would injure the eyes of the 
young tender branches which are for next year's bearers. 

At the ſame time let all the principal thoots be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſeable to 
— theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until Fe- 

uary or March ; bur it will be neceſſary to tack up al! 
the beit ſhoots to the wall, the better to ſecure them trom 
the froſt and the power of the wind. 

It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be proper 
to ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig-trees by a covering of mats, 
to protect the young ſhoots which are to bear fruit next 
year ; for they being ſoft and ſucculent, are more liable 
than thoſe of other fruit-trees to ſuffer by ſevere froſt. 


Prune Gooſeberries and Currants. 

Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you may 
alſo prune currants. | 

Theſe ſhrubs are often neglected in the article of prun- 
ing; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a fkiltul 
pruning on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about 
— latter end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the 

uit. 

For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all 
old wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young 
anes left in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be much 
larger than what is common!y to be met with, 

The branches in general ſhould ſtand fair and clear of 
one another, at the diſtance of about ſix to eight or nine 
inches, or thereabouts ; that is, at their extremities. 

Suffer no ſuckers from the roots to ſtand, to come in 
for bearing branches; but let theſe in general be always 
cleared away every year. 

For the general method of pruning theſe fruit ſhrubs, 
fee lat month, January, February, &c. 1 
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Plant Gooſeberry and Currant-trees. 
Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be brought in 
and planted where wanted ; in planting theſe ſhrubs al- 
low the fame diſtance between plant and plant as directed 
in the preceding month, and January and February. 
As theſe trees grow up, mind always to train them with 


a clear and ſingle tem, at leatt ten or twelve inches in 
height. 


Likewiſe let all ſuckers be conſtantly taken up as they 
riſe from the roots, for they disfigure the trees and ſtarve 
the bearing branches. 

Prune and Plant Raſpberries. 

Prune raſpberries : this is till a proper time, and do 

it in the manner directed in the ſpring and laſt month, and 


clear away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the 
plants. 


Plantations of raſpberries may ſtill be made, but let 
this be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible. 

Theſe mult be planted in an open ſpot; let the rows be 
four and a half or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet be- 


tween t and plant in the row. See October, Januar 
and F * > ng - 


Dreſſing and Planting the Strawberry-beds. 


Clean the ſtrawberry-beds; and, where it was not 
done laſt month, let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there 
mentioned. 
1 Strawberry plants, where wanting, may alſo ftill be 
| planted ; but theſe ſhould be planted in the beginning of 
: the month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed well. 


The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in 
October and September, &c. 


Plant Filbert-trees. 


Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, and it is alſa 
a proper time to plant thoſe of the hazle-nut, and others 
of that kind, where ſuch plants are wanted. 


All of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt any ſituation 
where it is not too wet in winter : they are principally 
raiſed by ſuckers from the root, or by layers of the young 
branches, to continue the deſirable varieties permanent in 
their kind ; or by grafting in the ſpring : they being 
apt to vary when raiſed from the nuts. 
The trees ſhould be planted in rows, allowing twelve 
or fifteen feet between 1 2 and plant in the row, and 

2 
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the rows ſhould be not leſs than twenty feet diſtant, and 
may train them to a fingle ſtems of three, four, five, or fix 
feet, and permitted to branch out above with full heads, 
according to their natural crier of growth. 

Plant It alnut-trees and Cheſuuts. 

Now plant walnut-trecs, and it is alſo a good ſeaſon to 
plant cheinuts. Theie trees are more fit to be planted in 
parks, orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, 
e{pecially in any conſiderable quantity; ſet theſe trees at 
lea!t thirty or forty feet diſtant from one another. 

Walnuts in particular, are profitable to plant in lar 
premiiſes : their fruit is always very faleable in the 
markets, &c. | 

Plant Mulbrrry-trees, Medlurs, and Quinces. 

Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be 
ſafely traniplanted. 

Not, The mulberry-trees are moſt commonly planted, 
and trained for ſtandards; a few trees of them is ſuffi- 
cient tor the ſervice of a family, or for variety; but to 
have earlier and larger fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walls 
and eipalters. There are two forts, the black and the 
white fruited, but the black is the (ort to cultivate for ge- 
neral tupply. | 

Medlars may either be planted for ſtand+rds, or for eſ- 
Falicrs ; but by. the latter, the fruit is generally much 
larger. 

; ſucceed very well in ſtandards, but they are 
alſo iometimes planted in 22 to form a variety 
among other fruit-trees trained in that order. 

Directiaus for Planting. 

This being now a molt eligible ſeaion for plar ting mot 
ſorts of fruit trees, it is neceT.ry to obierve, that in 
procuring them for planting, it is of confiderauie im- 
portance to have them taken up with their fu! :pread of 


roots, all as entire as poſſible. 


In planting any kind of fruit-trees, take re alas 
to let a circular hole be opened for each tree, a {pre 
deep, and wide enough to let the roots ſpread ireely 
and equally every way, and let the buttem cr the utes 
be always well Jooiened. 

Likewile obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
pruned where needful; that is, cor of on any broken 
parts, and trim the ends of very lang ſtraggling roots ig 
general, for this makes them more tree!y produce How 

Tre“. 
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fibres. Likewiſe prune any irregular and croſs- placed 
ſhouts and branches of the head, and reduce within bounds 


any very long ſtragglers and very crouded wood, leaving 
the eligible branches in regular order. 

The next caution is, never to plant a tree too deep; 
never let the upper part of the roots be more than from 
three or four to five or fix inches below the common ſur- 
face of the ground. 

And in planting the tree, take good care to place it 
upright in the hole, and let the earth be well broken, and 
throw it in equally about all the roots, and at the fame 
time ſhaking the tree gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in 
cloſe among the ſmall roots and fibres; and when the 


hole is filled up, let the ſurface of the earth be gently 
trodden round the tree. 


Prune Standard Fruit-trees. 


Standard apple and pear-trees, and all other ſtandard 
fruit-trees, both in gardens and orchards, &c. may now 
have any neceflary pruning, to reform caſual irregulari- 
ties, very creudir ; branches, and to cut out any yed 
wood and worn- out bearers. 

Where any large branch grows in a rambling manner 
acroſs the reit, let it be cut out. 

Where the main branches itand too cloſe, fo as to in- 
terfere with, and greatly crowd each other, let the moſt 
irregular growers be cut off. 

Let all dead wood and very old worn-out branches be 
cut away in every part of thele trees; and any very long 
rambling branches and low fragglers, ſhould be reduce 
to order, agreeable to the general branches of the head. 

By keeping the trees thin, and taking away all irregu- 
lar growing and old caſual worn-out branches, it is the 
only way to have large, fair, and well taſted fruit, and 
alſo to have handſome and laſting trees. 

Having cleared your trees from all uſeleſs branches, let 
the remaining ones be well cleared from mos, if there be 
any on them. 


— — 


—— 
» 
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Clear the Borders. 
OW clear the borders from all dead annual plants, 
| pulling them up 1 r 
| 4&3 
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and French marigolds, lavateras, China aſters, and all 
other of the like kinds, for theſe never ſurvive to flower 
again. 

Cut down all the dead ſtems or decayed flower-ſtalks 
of perennial plants, and let the borders be well cleared 
trom leaves ot trees and all ſorts of rubbiſh and litter. 

After this let the ſurface of the borders be gone over 
with a Dutch hoe in a dry day, and then rake them ſmooth, 
or otherwiſe may be neatly digged and raked. 

This prevents the growth of weeds, and renders the 
borders clean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. 

They will allo be clear and ready to receive what other 
plants you think are wanting. | 

When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and ſee 
where any ſorts of perennial plants are wanting, and ſet 
down a ſtick in each place ſor a mark. 


Planting Perennial Plants, 
Many ſorts of perennial plants may {till be planted ; 


ſuch as the double ſcarlet lychnis, doubled roſe-campton, 


double rocket, catchfly, campanula, bachelor's buttons, 
and the like. 


Likewiſe plant, where wanted, ſweet- williams, wall- 
J 


flowers, ſtoc aly flowers, columbines, Canterbury, 
bells, tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. 


This is alſo a time to tranſplant perennial ſun- 
flower, . * —. hollyhocks, French 
honeyſuckles, monk's-hood, and pionies. | 

Now you may likewiſe plant thrift, London pride, 
gentianella, double daiſies, winter aconite, polyanthuſes, 
4uriculas, and primroſes, with many other ſorts. 

In planting the different ſorts, mind to let all the large 
or tall — plants be placed backward in the borders 
or clumps, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another. 

Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch 


2 manner as there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. 


Plant Tulips, Cc. 
This is fill a 1 time to plant tulips, hyacinths, 
and various other y bulbous roots, and let it be done 


in dry open weather, and as early in the month as poſſible, 

for any general plantations. 
Tulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted in 
beds, muſt be planted in rows nine inches ü 
me 
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ſame diſtance muſt be allowed between plant and plant in 
the row, and about three or four inches deep; and ſuch as 
are deſigned for the common flower borders, may either 
be — in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the edge, or planted in ſmall jure or clumps, 
three, four, or hve roots together. laſt month, and 
the ſpring plancing. 
Let theſe roots be planted in ſuch beds and borders as lie 


tolerably dry all winter ; for if the ground be too wet, 
the roots planted now would rot. 


Plant Ranunculuſes and Anemones. 


The ranunculuſes and anemones ſhould alſo be planted 
in beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet ſoil 
would be apt to rot theſe roots :—let the beds be three or 
four feet wide, finiſhed off a little rounding, with a ſmooth 

even ſurface. 

Let the choicelit kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds, 
for the convenience of protecting them in winter, and alſo 
in the ſpring, when they are in bloom. 

In planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and man- 
ner be obſerved as in laſt month. | 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them be put 
in ſmall patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the 
patches be from five or fix to eight or ten feet diſtant. 


Theſe roots ſhould not be planted more than two or three 
inches deep at moſt. 


Plant Crecuſes and Sncau- drops. 


Crocuſes and ſnow drops of different ſorts may now be 
planted, and it is time all theſe ſorts were put into the 
round. 
6 Theſe roots may be planted either in patches or in 
rows, within five or ſix inches of the edge of the border, 
in the manner mentioned laſt month. | 


Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three inches 
below the ſurface. 


Planting Narciſſu/es and other Bulbs. 


Narciſſuſes and jonquils, frittillarias, crown imperials, 
gladioles, bulbous-iris, ftar of Bethlehem, lilies, and all 
other bulbous roots that are ſtill above ground, may now 
be planted, when time and dry open weather will permit. 

2 4 Auriculgs 
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Auriculas in Pats. 

The auriculas in pots, and the carnation layers which 
were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded 
from heavy rains, ſnow and froſt, when either happens. 

The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 
together in a garden frame, if not done laſt month; and 
when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be de- 
fended by putting on the glaſſes. 

But where there is no frame to be had, let the pots be 
ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry foil, about four 
feet wide, and if the earth be dry, plunge them ; then 
place hoops acroſs, and in bad weather let mats be drawn 
over them. 

Let theſe plants, in dry open weather, be conitantly un- 
covered, day and night. 

When there are no proper convenience of ſhelter, the 
pots of auriculas in particular may, occaſionally in exceſ- 
five wet or ſnowy weather, be laid down on one ſide, under 
a ſouth wall; and place the carnations alſo in a ſimilar 
fituation, but the pots not laid down. 

Seedling Flowers. 

The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould be removed 
to a warm fituation the beginning of this month, provided 
it was not done in October. 


If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm bor- 
der, it will ſecure the young bulbs or other plants the bet- 


ter from hard froſts: and when the weather proves very 
ſevere, it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with long 
litter or with mats, 

Prune Flowering Shrubs. 

Prune flowering ſhrubs and evergteens, and dig the 
ground between and about the plants. 

Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all very long rambling grow- 
ing ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth; alfo take out 
or ſhorten all ſtraggling or irregular main branches, and 
cut out all dead wood. | 

Where the branches of any ſhrub grow in a confuſed ir- 
regularity, or very crowded diſorder, let ſome of the worſt 
be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſomewhat regular dii- 
tances. | 

Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs inter» 
fere or mix together; but let every plant be kept ſingle, 
which is always more pleaſing to the eye, except in ſuch 

compartments where it is deſigned any ſha,] form a thickety 
growth, and overſpread the ground. When 
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When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
neatly digged one ſpade deep, and take up all ſuckers ſent 
up from the roots of the ſhrubs. 

Tranſplant hardy Floxwering Shrubs. 


Planting may till be continued in open weather among 
all the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees. 

Particularly rofes, honeyſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs, and 
laburaums, hypericums, euonymus, dog- woods, azaleas, 
mezereons, meipilufſes, &c. 

You may alſo now plant bladder ſena, ſcorpion ſena, al- 
thæa frutex, and fpirza frutex, with the double-fowering 
22 jaſmines, gelder-roſe, and all other hardy ſhrubs 
and trees. 


Planting For Trees. 


Foreſt and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be 
taken up and planted in all places where required : there 
are a great variety of theſe forts, both of the deciluous 
and evergreen tribe; for which ſee the Catalogue. 

Let them be digged up for planting win their full 
fpread of roots, and only trim broken or ſtraggling parts. 
thereof; prune off ſtrong ſhoots from the des of the: 
tem, and any irregularity of the head, or in the deciduous 
kinds in particular, large and ſpreading heads may be re. 
duced moderately, or more or leſs in fome proportion to 
the 1ize of the ſtem, and expanſion of the roots, carefully 
preſerving the top-leading ſhoot entire. 

Then let them be planted in the order explained in the 
Pleaſure Garden for March; fee alſo the general method 
of tree planting ia October, &c. and as foon as planted, 
let ſuch tall and full-headed trees, in expoſed fituations, as 
ſeem to need ſupport, have each one or more ſtakes, and 
their ſtems faſtened thereto, in order to ſecure them 
againſt impetuous winds. 

The Care of new-planted Trees. 

Take care now, if froits ſhould ſet in, to protect the 
roots of the more curious new planted ſhrubs and trees, by 
laying ſtrawy mulch on the ſuriace of the ground; but this 
is particularly to be underſtood of the more tender kinds. 
Likewiſe place ſtakes, and tie tall new planted trees and 
ſhrubs as ſtand in need of ſupport, eſpecially thoſe in ex- 
poſed fituations ; let this be done in due time, for it is a 
very material article ; becauſe, while the wind rocks them. 
at the roots, it prevents * putting out new fibres; 
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or at leaſt, as ſoon as put out, where not ſecured with 
7 1 off, or much diſturbed by the firſt 
winds. 

Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove down to every ſuch 
new planted tree or ſhrub, which the wind has evidently 
much power over, either by their tall growth or large 
head, and let the principal ſtem be tied to the ſtake in a 
neat and ſecure manner. 


Graſs Walks and Lawns. 

Now let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and rolled, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faſt, and 
make the graſs every where very — 

The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often uſed, in 
dry days, in order to break and ſcatter the worm-caits 
about ; and the graſs ſhould afterwards be rolled with a 
wooden or ſume other roller; which will not only render 
the ſurface firm and ſmooth, but will alſo make it extreme- 
ly clean, for the ſcattered worm-caits will all flick to the 
roller. 

This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep the 
graſs perfectly neat, be performed once a week, or a fort- 
night, during the winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieſt days 
to do this work. 

Now alſo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared every 
where from the fallen leaves of trees; and as theſe are 
now moſtly all down, let them be cleared away in every 
part of the garden. 


Gravel Walks. | 
Gravel walks muſt till be kept neat ; let them be well 


cleared from every appearance of a weed; and let mois 
be deftroyed as well as poſſible; for now it will ſpread 
apace, this being the time of its growth. 

Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled; tałe advantage of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſi- 
ble, once every week. 

Some people break up their gravel walks at this ſeaſon, 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 
winter; but I think it has a diſagreeable appearance in 
any garden, particularly in ſmall gardens ; it not only looks 
ill, but the practice alſo renders the walks un erviceable, 
at a time when a foot can hardly be ſet with pleaſure in 
any other part of rhe garden, 

It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds ; and I have often 


tried it, but never found it in the leaſt anſwer that pur pole, 
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Digging the Clumps or Quarter among Flowering Shrubs, &c. 
Forward now all digging that is to be done in this 


en. 

Let this be done in particular among the ſhrubs of every 
kind that ſtand diſtant ; for by Gigding the ground be- 
tween, it greatly encourages the plants, and the ground 
will lie clean, and appear neat all winter. 

Prepare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any of 
the more tender, and other kinds of ſhrubs in the ſpring. 


Box and Thrift. 

Box and thrift for edgings to beds or borders may, 
where wanting, {till be planted. 

Now is alſo a good time to mend box and thrift 
ings, where there are any gaps or uneven places; or 
up, lip, and re-plant large old edgings. See October. 

Tran/plant Suckers for Propagation. 


Take up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other ſhrubs ; 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make 
pretty plants in two years time, and may then be tranſ- 
planted into the clumps or borders. % 


Care of Beds of Hyacinths and Tulips, Cc. 


Take care now of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of 2 | 
cinths, tulips, ranunculuies and anemone roots, and ſhelter 
them in bad weather. | 

The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots 
are newly planted, ſhould now be arched over with —_ 8 
and in heavy ſnow and ſevere froſts, let large thick garden 
mats, or ſtrong canvas cloths be drawn over, for if the 
ſnow, &c. have free acceſs to the beds, would get down 
and deſtroy many of the new planted roots, or at leaſt 
would prove injurious to the generality. 


Preparing Compoſt for Flowers. 


Begin now, when not done before, to break up and 
turn the heaps of compoſt deſigned for flower-beds and 
pots ; in doing this, let the clods be well broken, that all 
the parts may be properly mixed. 0 
Likewiſe provide materialsfor making compoſts; of light 
earth, ſandy loam, and rotten dung, blending the whole 
together in an heap or ridge, in à place open to the ſun, 
and free air to have all yew _— thereof. 
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Of Tranſplanting. 


T the 222 or at leaſt ſome time in this month, 
finiſh all the tranſplanting that is to be done before 
ſpring, but particularly the more tender and curious plants ; 


though the more hardy forts may be tranſplanted any time 
in this and next month in open weather. 


Preparations for new Plantations. 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where new plan- 
tations are to be made in this and next month, and in Pe- 


bruary or March, and the ground will be finely mellowed 
by that time. 


Manuring the Greand. 


Where dung is wanted in any exhauſted part of the 
nurſery where new plantations of young nuriery trees 
are intended, take advantage of dry days, or froſty wea- 
ther, and bring it in. 
And where it is intended to lay any dung between wide 
rows of young trees, let it, as ſoon as laid down, be {pread 
equally over the ſurf:ce, that the rains may waſh its virtue 


into the ground among the roots, which will be of no (mall 
benefit to the plants. 


The Care of new planted Trees. 


Now let all tall new planted trees, that are in expoſed 
fituations, be ſtaked, and let them be tied up, to e 
them from being blown to one fide by violent winds. 

Take alſo great care to protect from froſt the roots of 
new planted trees and ſhrubs ; but this need only be par- 
ticularly obſerved in the tender and choiceſt kinds. 

Fer the protection of theie kinds, get ſome dry mulch, 
or dry ſhort littery dung, and let ſome of it be laid a 
gocd thickneſs over the ſurface of the earth between the 
plants, which will hinder the froſt from entering to their 
rFOQLE, a 


Seedling 
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Seedling Plants. 


The young tenderiſh ſeedling exotic plants in beds 
ſhould now be ſheltered in ſharp froity weather: this may 
be done by placing ſome hoops acroſs the beds; and when 
the froſt is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawa 
over the hoops. 

Or, in ſevere weather, you may lay ſome light ſub- 
tance, ſuch as fern, or peas-ſtraw about their ſtems and 
their tops, obſerving to take this away as ſoon as the froſt 


breaks. 


a Let all plants in pots be alſo very well ſecured from 
roſt. 


To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it will 


now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a dry 
warm lying ſpot of ground. 


— — 


True GREEN HOus E. 


General Care of Green-Houſe Plants. 
VERY day look over your green-houſe plants, to ſce 


which wants water. 

Theſe plants require but little at this ſeaſon, but they 
mult have ſome, and alfo give it to them in moderate 
quantities, and only to ſuch as you ſee require it. 

Let al! dead leaves be picked off the plants, and alſo 
keep the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuch. 

When the weather is moderate and calm, let the win- 
dows be opened every day about nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning; obſerving to open them ſooner or later, and leſs 
or more, according to the temperature of the day, or 
whether cloudy or ſunny ; for they muſt be allowed a 
plentiful ſupply of free air daily, at all favourable oppor- 
tunities in moderate weather: being careful to ſhut the 
windows cloſe in due time towards the evening, about 
three or four o' clock or fooner, if the air changes very 
cold, or a ſharp cutting wind. 

When the winds blow ſharp againſt the windows, it will 
not he proper to open them. | 

For farther obſervations on the general care of the 
| ono wy plants at this ſeaſon, ſee December and Ja- 

44095, C. 
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Pine Apples. 


6 ay pine-apple plants being now in the winter-beds, 
the chief care at this ſeaſon is to continue making the 
fires regularly every evening and cold mornings, and ne- 
ver too * in mild open weather the fires need only be 
made at nights; but in ſevere froſts a moderate fire muſt 
be kept night and day: the bark. bedjhaving been renewed 
in October, will till continue in an eligible degree of re- 
gular heat. 

And you muſt alſo obſerve to give the plants water as 
often as they ſtand in need tal 

Once in a wzek, or thereabouts, will be often enough to 
give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon. 

Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerving 
for the pines and other teadereſt exotics plunged in wide 
bark-beds, generally to uſe the tin-pipe, which is men- 
tioned in January, to convey the water to the plants. 

Care of the yeung Pines. 

Such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
dung or bark-beds, made in pits or glaſs-cafes, detached 
from the main ſtoves, &c. and without flues for fire-heat, 
muſt now be treated with great care ; that is, the glaſſes 
maſt be well covered every night and in bad weather, with 
ſome good thick mats, &c. 

Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhouid be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickneſs, with dry ftraw, waſte hay, 
or ſome dry ſtrawy ſtable litter; this will preſerve the 
_ and prevent the froſt from entering the ſides of the 

ame. 
s The ſides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid ound with dry 
tter. 

One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine - beds 
which are made in detached pits, unfurniihed with flues for 
Pits ; and that is, if the beds are made of dung and tan to- 

ther, as it is ſometimes the caſe where tan is ſcarce, and 
ometimes with dung only, the heat will not be of any great 
duration, and therefore muſt be often examined: when it 
is found that the bed declines in heat, it muſt be renewed, 
by adding a lining of more new hor{2 dung to its fides ; and 
and this 1s to be repeated during the winter ſeaion, as often 
as it ſhall be found neceſſary ; but theſe beds ſhould, if 
poſſible, be entirely of tan; and even tuen, fuch of them 
as 
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as are ſo conſtructed that fires cannot be made, it will 
be likewiſe adviſeable, in times of ſevere weather, to line 
the outſides with hot Cong, for there muſt be a due portion 


of heat continued regularly in the beds. 
The plants in fach beds muſt be allowed but very mo- 
derate quantities of water at any one time in this ſeaſon. 
But ſuch detached pits as are furniſhed with flues to con- 
vey internal heat by fires, ſhould have moderate fires 
made every evening, &c. 


General Care of the Hut - Houſe. 


As to the general care of the hot-houſe at this ſeaſon, 
both for pines and for the various other exotics eontained 
therein, take the following hints: 

We muſt be careful to ſupport a moderate fire-heat 
every night, made ſoon after ſun- ſet, and maintained till 
nine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm the internal air till 
morning, having always a thermometer in this depart- 
ment to direct the degree of fire-heat. 

In ſanny calm days admit a moderate portion of freſh 
air a few hours, by drawing open ſome of the ſaſhes, but 
ſhut cloſe if the air changes cloudy or cold. 

Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occaſionally to the 
plants in general once a week, or when it ſhall ſeem neceſ- 
ſary. Obſcrving the difference between the woody and ſuc- 
culent tribe; in watering always give it very ſparingly to 
the latter: as explained in January and February, &c. 


— 
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Jork to be done in the KiTCnEen GARDEN, 


Cauliflower Plants. 


Le O K over your cauliflower plants which are in 
frames, and pick off all — leaves, as they ap- 
peur on them, for they are hurtful to the plants. 

Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
glaſſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free air; 
but let the lights be put on every night. 


When 
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When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but let them be raiſed a good height, at the back 
4 the frames, to let in a large portion of air to the 
plants. 

Iu ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants conſtantly co- 
vered with the glaſſes; and other covering (ſuch as 
ſtraw, fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſ- 
fary to lay over the glaſſes; and round the outſides of the 
frame. 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glafſes muſt 
alſo be treated as above. Let the glaſſcs be either tet of 
in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the 
ſouth ſide to remain ſo day and night in moderate open 
weather : or in very fine days taken quite off, but put 
over again in the evening; and always kept clole down in 
froſty weather. 

It any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches, 
for occaſional ſhelter of mats, let theſe be dran over in 
cold nights, but taken off every day, in moderate wea. 
ther, and never covered in the day- time, except in very 
rigorousa froſt. 

Likewiſe if any were pricked under warm walls, it will 
be adviſeable in hard froſts to defend them with long lit. 
ter ſhaken over them lightly. | 


Lettuce Plants. 


The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be unco- 
vered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants muſt have 
the open air at all opportunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them a conſiderable 
height to admite a large ſhare of free air: let the glaſſes 
be kept cloſe every cold night; hut in very mild dry wea- 
ther, let the glaſſes be off night and day. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as often 
as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 

In froſty weather, let the plants be well protected 
there from, by keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering of 
mats over them. And when the froſt is very rigorous 
add alſo an additional covering of long litter, over the 
glaſſes or mats, &c. | 


Lettace 
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Lettuce Seed. 


You may now ſow a little lettuce ſeed, in open weathey, 
on a warm ſouth border: if any of them ſucceed they will 
be uſeful in the ſpring : and if you fow a little twice in 
the month, you will nave the greater chance of ſucceſs ; 


though there is but little to be expected from theſe ſowings. 


Small Sallad Herbs. 


Continue to ſaw ſeveral forts of ſmall ſallad once in ten 
days or a forinight, that there may be a proper ſupply for 
the table, as often as it is required. 

The beſt forts are muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; 
you may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce to cut while 
young, like the creſſes and muſtard, &c. 

Let theſe feeds be ſown in a frame of light earth, or in 
a hot-bed, as mentioned in November; but be ſure, at 
this ſeaſon, not to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth than 
juſt as much as will hide them. 

In — keep the glaſſes over them; but give air to 
the plants every day wien the weather is mild, © the 
the glaſſes on props : the plants may be quite expoſed to 
the air in a very dry mild day, but be ſure to keep the 
glaſſes cloſe over them every night, and when ſharp wea- 
ther cover alſo with mats or long litter, 

In ſevere weather theſe ſeeds maſt be ſown in a ſlight 
hot-bed, See January and February. | | 


Sow Radiſh Seed. 


About the latter end of this month, when the weather 
is open and dry, you may ſo a few thort-top radiihes to 
come early in the ſpring. 
| However, as there is but little dependence on this ſow- 
ing, it is only adviſed to ſow a few to take their chaace 
for a trial; and if they ſucceed, they will come in for 
drawing early in March; let the ſeed be ſown in a dry 
border under a wall ; and when tae plants are up, if the 
froſt ſhould be ſevere you may cover them with ſtraw, 
fern, or other long litter. See Fanuary and F. 
bruary. 


But 
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But where radiſhes are deſired very early, you may, 
about the middle or towards the latter end ot this month, 
ſow ſome radiſh fecd in frames, or iu a hot- bed. | 
2 beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the early ſhort · topped 

ih. 

Sow the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about 
halt an inch deep, or rake ii in; put on the plaſſes ; 
and when the plants appear, let them have plenty of 
air, by taking the glals off every day when the wea- 
ther is mild, or by raifing them behind two or three 
inches with props. . 


Carrots. 


Where young carrots are defired early, you may nows 
if not done laſt month, dig part of a warm border, and 
ſow ſome carrot- ſced, to try the chance of having a few 
to come in forward. 

This may be done any time in the month, when the 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately after to rake it in, and in hard 
froity weather, may cover with any light long litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favourable after Chriſt- 
mas, there will be a chance of having from this ſowing a 
few young carrots pretty carly, 


Peas. 


When the weather is open, let a ſpot of ground in a 
warm fituation be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſuc- 
ceed the former ſowings. 


Let the ground be raked ſmooth, and the ſtones 


drawn off; then draw ſome driils two feet and a half or 


a yard diſtant, or three feet and a half aſunder if in- 
tended to allow them ſticks, and ſcatter the peas therein 
pretty thick, and cover them over an inch, or about 
an inch and a half deep with earth. 

The hotſpur peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at 
this ſeaſon for any general crop, and you may ſow them 
any time this month, when the weather is mild ; but to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of this 
month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow 
ſome at the beginning, and more towards the latter end 
of the month for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 
alſo, about the middle or latter end of this month, ſow 

the 
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the firſt crop of marrowfat peas in drills three feet and a 
half aſunder. 

If you have any peas above ground, you ſhould draw 
ſome earth to their ſtems to prote& them from froſt and 
wet, and improve their growth. 

Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be 
broken fine before you draw it up to the plants. 


B-ans. 


About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month, prepare alſo ſome grund, in a ſheltered ſituation, 
tor a tucceſſional crop of ſmall beans. 

If you have not planted any before, let them be planted 
the beginning of the month; but if they are to tucceed 
the former plantation, the middle of the month will be 
t me enough; or it will effect a regular ſucceſſion, if a few 
are planted both at the beginning and towards the latter 
end of the month. 

Ler ſome of the mazagan beans be planted now for a 
ſmall! crop; alſo a crop of long-pods and broad 
Spaniſh beans for a general ſupply ; the mazagans will 
come in earlier, and the others will ſucceed them regularly. 

Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet 
and a half aſunder, and plant the beans about two inches 
deep in the ground. See OXoher and Nowember, &c. 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them 
from froſt. | 

This is done by drawing earth up to their ſtems as they 
advance in height ; obſerving to do it in a mild day, and 
when the ſurface of the earth is tolerably dry. 

About the laſt week in this month you may plant ſome 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windſor, and Toker 
beans; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 
imaller forts of beans which were planted the beginning or 
middle of the month. 

Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three feet 
aſunder, at four, five or fix inches diltant from each other 
in the rows, and only about two inches and a half deep, 
at this ſeaſon. 

If any ſmall beans were ſowed thick for tranſplanting, 
defend them in froſty weather: And ſome may now be 
iowed for the ſame purpoſe.—See October and Newember. 


C elery* 
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Celery. 


Take advantage of the firſt dry and mild day to earth up 
the celery that requires it ; and ſee that the plants are firſt 
perfectly dry. 

Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the 
— with care not to break their leaves, or bury the 
earts of the plants, for that would rot them. 

Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 
or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, 
and to blanch them a good length. 

It ſevere froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to cover 
ſome of your belt celery plants for preſent uſe, with ſome 
long litter, or ſuch as peas-ſtraw, tern, or the like. 

'1 his will protect the plants from froſt, and will prevent 
the ground trom being frozen; then you can take up 
the plants without difficulty, when they are wanted for 
the kitchen ; or at the approach of rigorous weather, may 
dig up a quantity and carry into tome covered ſhed, or 
dry cellar, or any convenient apartment, and laid in 
earth, ſand, or covered with long litter, they will be 
ready for uſe. 


Endive. 

If the weather is mild and dry, you may tie up ſome of 
the largeſt endive plants to blanch them. 

This ſhould be done when the leaves of the plants are 
== dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. The 
eaves ſhould be gathered up even in; our hand, and then 
tied together a little above the middle of the plant. 

But if the weather is very wet, or froſty, theſe plants 
ſo tied up, being very apt to rot in the heart, may take 
the opportunity of the firſt dry and mild day to draw up 
ſome of the fineft plants, and managed as directed in the 
laſt month, planting or placing them into the fide of 
a ridge of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, 
or in frames; by which practice you may always blanch 
enough for the ſupply of a family. Sze November and 


Tanuary. 


C ard 01s. 
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Cardoons. 


Earth up cardoons finally, if not done 1:%* month, to 
blanch or whiten them their full length, and to preſerve 
them from frolt. 

This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild 
and dry, obſerving to tie the leaves cventy together with 
ha;-bands; then let the earch be well broken and laid 
up round each plant. 

Theie plants ſhould now be carthed vp within a very 
little of their tops, if poſſible; and in fevere weather 
ſome dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, 
which will keep the froſt out; or ſome may be laid down 
horizontally, to be more conveniently covered, 


Artichotes. 


Where the artichokes were not landed up the laſt 
month, that work ſhould be doae, if poſſible, the begin- 
* of this ; or let ſome litter be laid over them. 

irſt cut off the large leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the 
grouud, and clear them away ; then let che earth be laid 
over the rows of the plints in the manner mentioned 
in laſt month. 

Zut if the ground is frozen hard, fo that you cannot dig 
between, or that vou have not time to earth them, let 
tome long dry litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, 
ſeparately, to protect them from the effects of the froſt, 
ang if the froſt ſets in rigorous, draw the litter quite 


over their tops; being ſure to remove it when the froſt 
breaks. 


M uſhrooms. 


Now take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to keep 
the froit and wet from them. 'I'o do this, let a good 
covering of clean dry ſtra be kept conſtantly over every 
bed, not lefs than a foot in thickneſs. 

After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined, 
and it you find the covering next the bed wet, let the 
wet traw be directly removed and ſome dry be laid in its 


place. 


For the general management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 


tember. 


A Her. Bed to force A/paragus. 


Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
early, for winter and ſpring lu; ply. 


Prepare 
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Pr a quantity of freſh hot ſtable dung for that pur. 

ſe, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve day; 

efore you make the bed ; in that time it will be in right 
order. 

With this prepared dung make the hot- bed three feet 
and a half high, and two or three inches wider than the 
frame on every fide ; when the bed 15 made, level the top, 
and put on the earth ; but you are not, as yet, to put on 
the frame till the violent heat ſubſides. 

The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the top 
of the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick on every 
— and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up 

me moiſt ſoil round the outſide to — up the earth. 
When this is done, and having previouſly procured the 
proper aſparagus plants of three years old, (See February ) 
they are to be immediately planted cloſe to each other 
upon the ſurface of the earth. The method is this: 

Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth 
be raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; 
this done get the roots, and begin to place them either in- 
tirely on the ſurface, or making ſmall openings, introduced 
two or three inches, obſerving to place the firſt courſe of 
plants cloſe together, againſt the above little ridge of earth; 
and fo proceed, laying or placing them one againſt another, 
as cloſe as you poſſibly can put them, from one end to the 
other of the bed: do not, however, place the plants quite 
out to the full extent of the bed, but leave about the 
breadth of two or three inches all the way on each fide and 
end of the top of the bed, in order that there may be 
room to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide 
roots. 

Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 
banked up againſt the outſide roots on each fide of the bed, 
as juſt above hinted. 

Then get ſome good light earth, with which the 
crowns of the roots are to be covered; obſerving to lay 
the earth equally all over them about two inches thick, 
which concludes the work for the preſent. The bed is to 
remain in this manner until the aſparagus begins to ap- 
pear through the _— of earth: then lay on 
another parcel of earth the depth of three, or near four 
inches; ſo that, in the whole, there may be the depth of 
between five and ſix inches of earth over the crowns of the 


roots. 
When this is done, then prepare to put on the * 
| | ul 


and glaſſes. 
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But, before you put on the ahove laſt parcel of earth, 
you mult firft fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw, 
round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from 
ſlipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to 
reſt upon. This is to be done in the following manner : 
let ſome bands of ſtraw be made, about three inches 
thick, and get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks 
ſharpened at one end; with theſe ſticks the band of ftraw 
15 to be pegged down round the top of the bed, cloſe to 
the edge on both ſides and each end; then add the ad- 
ditional ſupply of earth above-mentioned even with the 
top of the wreathing or firaw band, and when this is 
done, let the frame and glaſſes be immediately put on 
and reſted on the band of ſtraw. 

Obſerve that, during the time the bed is without the 
frames, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 
thick covering of ſtraw or mats ; or otherwiſe put on the 
frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the 
heat of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by 
applying a lining of new horſe-dung to its fides. This 
will be required, probably, 1a about eighteen or twenty 
days after the bed is made; nor muſt you forget to cover 
the = every night with mats, or long litter ; but this 
ſhould be particularly obſerved when the plants begin tc 


appear. 

Note, in placing the plants on the bed, take care to 
ſet the crowns of the roots upright, and gather the roots 
of each plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three- 
light frame may contain at leaſt between two and three 
hundred roots in each light. 

But for a farther explanation of the general particulars 
in making, planting and management of theſe beds, ſee 
the Kitchen Garden for February. 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about 
à month, or five or ſix weeks, when they will riſe very 
thick all over the bed ; and for the method of gathering 
them ſee February. : 


Trenching and digging. 
Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching au: 
digging all vacant ſpaces of ground in the kitchen-gar - 
| | den, 
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den, that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, 
when there will be much other buſineſs to be done, that 
could not be properly periormed before. 

Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, to 
wheel in dung from old h: t-beds or dung hills, for manure 
in ſuch parts of the garden where moſt wanted: ſpread it 
regularly, and let it be digged in an equal depth, by 
digging or trenching the ground, one or two ſpaces deep 
as you ſee it neceſſary ; obſerving to lay it up in ridges 
til] the time you want to — or ſow it; which will 
mellow and enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for 
ſowing and planting, with the neceflary crops in the ſpring, 
and which will alſo greatly forward the ſpring buſineſs. 

Dunging will be neceſſary ſometimes every year, for 
two or three ſeaſons in poor or exhauſted ground, till it is 
properly enriched ; and alfo in good foils, an augment of 
dung, every other year, will be beneficial, but in this, 
every cne will be regulated according to the upply of 
dung that that can be conveniently obtained. 

he ground ſhould generally be digged, or trenched 
up in ridges ene or two ſpades deep, as the depth of pro- 
per ſoil admits, and the different crops require, the long 
rooted eſculents, ſuch as carrots, parineps, &c. require 
the ſoil to be broken up ſome confiderable depth to admit 
of their perpendicular growth: beſides, by deep dig- 
ging at leaſt one full ſpace, or occaſionally two ſpades 
deep or more, it improves and in a manner renews the 
foil, by turning the top Qovn and the bottom to the 
ſurface, and crops grow more freely. 

For the methods to be obſeried in the operation of 
trenching and ridging up the ground as above adviſed, 
ſee Nowember and OZeuver. 


The F ZUIT GARDEN. 
Prune ijþie and Pear Trees. 


CNTIN CE to prune apples and pear-trees 
againk was anc eipaliets, any time this month. 
Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of 
the froſt doing them the lcaſt damage through the means 
of pruning them. 
ihe fame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees 
as mentioned in Newernber. 
Prune 
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Prune Vines. 


Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may now like- 
wiſe be pruned ; and the ſame method is ro be practiſed 
in pruning vines this month as in the laſt. 

Prune Wall-trees. 


Wall-trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees, may alſo ſtiil be pruned ; and it may be done 
any time in this month, without danger of injuring the 
trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 
froſty. 

Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears ; 
but if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and 
nailing of them may be forwarded in any of the winter 
months, without _—_— the leaſt — of their being 
any ways damaged. Obſerve the ſame method of pruning 
all theſe ſorts as in the two laſt months. And as is fully 
explained in January and February, &c. 


Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be imme 
diately nailed up in a neat and regular manner. 


Pruning Standard Fruit- trees. 
Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruĩt- trees, either 


in the garden or in the orchard, to cut out all uſeleſs 
wood and ill- ing branches. 


Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, in a 
crouded manner, let them be thinned ; obſerving to cut 
out ſuch as grow the moſt irregular ; and where any lar 
branch grows acroſs or interferes much with any of 
others, in an irregular direction, let ſuch a branch be 


Cut out. 


Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper parts of 


the tree, be alſo examined ; and where they are crowd- 
ed, let ſome of theſe alſo be cut away. 


Thus let all kinds of ſtandards always have the ge- 
neral branches kept moderately thin and at regular 25 
tances: and they will not fail to produce abundantly, and 
the fruit will always be large and handſome. ; 


New planted Fruit-trees. 


Take care now of new planted fruit-trees, which were 
lanted in this, or the two laſt months, and let their roots 
be well ſecured from froſt, but particularly thoſe of the 
more valuable and deſuable kinds, 


Aa This 


the tree the following year. 
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This muſt be done by laying mulch, or fome kind of 
dungy long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about the 
trees; and let this be laid full as far, each way, as you 
think the roots extend. 

Support all new planted ſtandard fruit-trees, where 
wanting, with ſtakes ; in doing this, let a piece of hav- 
band be put round that part of the tree where it is to be 
faſtened to the ſtake. 

This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbed off 


when rocked by winds againſt the ſtake. 


Management of Fruit-tree Border:. 
Where any of the fruit-tree borders are poor, or of bad 


ſoil, or much exhauſted, and want manuring, or to be re- 
vived with an augment of freſh earth, this is now a very 
time to do that work. 

For that purpoſe, get from a common or elſewhere, a 
quantity of good freſh loamy earth, if it can be had, 
(top (pit), or in want of this, other ſubſtantial good ſoil, 
— ſome of the beſt thoroughly rotten dung, mixing 
both well together. 

Let this be laid u the border, dug in, and well 
worked with the earth of the border. The ſooner this 
is done the better, for this drefling will be of great ſervice 
to the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two 
after, but particularly ſuch trees as are in a declining ſtate. 

The freſh earth, ne * good rotten dung, will en- 
courage the trees ſurpriſingly, ſo as to uce large fruit, 
and hs will be e well taſted. * X 

Or, borders of ordinary good ſoil may be continued in a 
fertile ſtate by applicationonly, once in two or three years. 

In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or 


other places, as are to lanted with fruit-trees ; for 
this being 2 leiſure time, work can be done in a 
proper manner. 


In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which we 
gave in the two preceding months. 

If any of the wall trees appear of a weak or fickly 
ftate, open the earth about the extreme roots, but not to 
diſturb them generally, and then apply a compoſt of 
freſh loamy foil, or other good earth, and rotten dung, 
immediately next to the principal roots, and towards 
their extreme parts, it will greatly enliven the grewth of 


Plant- 


ct 90 ys He 9 w/o 
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Planting Fruit- trees. 


Fruit-trees of moſt forts, may ſtill be removed and 
planted, provided the weather be open ; but if the weather 
be froſty that work mult be deferred till another opportu 
nity. . 

Let the ſame methods of plan ting, diſtance, &c. be 


obſerved as in the two laſt months, and in January and 
February, &c. 


Prune Gooſeberries and Currant-trees. 


Continue to prune gooſeberry and currant-trees ; and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, 
and at regular diſtances, as directed in the former months. 

In theſe trees cut out the ſuperabundant ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer ; ſuffer no branches to remain that acroſs 
the others; and ſuck as grow in a ſtraggling manner 
ſhould allo be removed, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem moſt 
proper ; cut out all dead wood, and very old branches, 
and keep the heart of the trees open. See October and 


January. 


ry 
Let all ſuckers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alſo en- 
tirely cleared away. | 


Plant Gooſeberries and Currant-trees. 


Gooſeberry and currant- trees may ſtill be tranſplanted 
into places where they are wanting ; and this may be done 
any time in the month when open weather. 

Let theſe ſhrubs where they are to be planted round 


the ; of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight 
feet diſtant from one another. 


But for the different orders of planting theſe ſhrubs, ſee 
OZober, January, and February, &c. 
| Propagate Gooſeberry and Currant-trees. 

This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſe- 
berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 
the methad of preparing and planting them is mentioned 
28 and the lait month; alſo in January and 

ebruary. 

jag "ER and currant-trees may very eaſily be 
raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe trees 
never fail to ſe d up every year abundance; and will 
make handſome es, and will bear plenty of good 
fruit not inferior to thoſe raiſed from cuttings : See 
January, &c. | 

A a 2 | Pray . 
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Prune Raſpberries. 


Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October 
or laſt month: in pruning theſe, the ſame method is now 
to be obſerved as in the laſt months. 

Plant Raſpberries. 

Now is alſo a pretty good time to plant raſpberries ; 
provided it be open weatner ; the manner of preparing 
theſe plants, and planting them, is alſo as mentioned in 
the preceding planting months. See alſo January and 
February. 


Examine the Fruit in the Fruitery. 


Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty often ; 
let them be looked over with good attention once or 
twice every week: and let all ſuch as are rotten, or be- 
ginning to rot, be removed; for if theſe were permitted 
to lie, they would ſoon taint all the ſound fruit near 
them. . 

Continue conſtantly a good covering of clean ſtraw, at 
leaſt a foot thick, over the fruit; and ſecure the windows 
of the fruit-room, from the admiſſion of wet and froſt. 


WW 2 — 


PLEASURE or FLowteR GARDEN. 


General Care of Flower-plants. 


AKE care now to protect the choice flower plants 

and roats from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy 
rains ; all of which would damage many ſorts of curious 
roots and plants; obſerving the following general di- 
rections in the particular forts. * 


Care of Aaricalas. 


The choicer kinds of auricula plants in pots, muft 
now be well defended in very wet weather, great ſnows, 
and hard froſts. 

If theſe plants are placed in frames, as was directed 
two months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather; or if they are in a bed arched over 
with hoops, &c. let mats or canvas be drawn over them in 
ſuch weather, or in default of ſhelters, lay the pots down 
on one ſide, in very wet or ſnowy weather. 

But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants 
be conſtantly uncovered, 4 

ar - 
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Carnation Layers, | 

The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which are in 
pots, ſhould alſo be covered in hard rain, ſnow, and ſe- 
vere froſts; but theſe plants muſt have the free air con- 
ſtantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 
Protecting Hyacinths, Tulip-roots, Anemones, and Ranun- 

x culuſes. 

The bed wherein the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 
planted, ſhouid, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, 
to prevent the roots from being damaged. 

or that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 
fome kind of long dry litter, peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſuch 
like, and when the froſt diicovers to ſet in hard, lay a 
tolerable warm m— over the ſurface of the beds ; but 
when the weather is leſs ſevere, the covering muſt be 
removed. 


When any of theſe plants appear above ground, the 
beds ſhould he arched over with hoops, and ſome large 


and thick mats be got ready to draw over them in hard 
weather. See Januar; and February, 


The more curious and valuable ranunculuſes and 
anemones, which are planted in beds, ſhould alſo have 
ſome protection when the froſt is ſevere ; by covering the 
beds with litter, or mats, &c, See Fanuaay. 

Care of S:edling Plants. 

Small young or tender ſeedling flower plants, or roots, 
alſo demand care at this unfavourable ſeaſon. 

Such tenderiſh kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may now, 
if not done before, be protected ſomewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may alſo 

lunge them in the earth; and in hard froſt, long ſtraw 
tter may be laid on the ſurface, and around the fides ; 
the ſame protection of covering may alſo be given to ſuch 
as are in beds. 

Protecting New-planted Shrubs. 

22 ſhrubs, and trees of the more tender, or 

choicer kinds, ſhould have their roots well protected in 
hard froſty weather, by laying mulch or long dungy lit- 
ter a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground over the 
roots of each plant. 


This work is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender 
and curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in 


A a 3 autumn, 
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autumn, that it ſhould not be omitted now, if it was in 
the former month. 


Pruning Shrubs, and Dig between them. 

Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch 
as ſtand in need of that diſcipline ; but let this be done in 
a k11/ul manner, with a knife, and not with garden ſheers. 

In doing this, all the very ſtrong long rambling ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth extending conſiderably be- 
yond the general branches cf the head, ſhould be taken 
off quite cloſe, or reduced tc regularity ; and where the 
branches are crowded in a very diſorderly manner, let 
them be pruned to {ome tolerable order; and cut out dead 
wood. 

All very ftraggling branches ſhould be taken off or 
ſhortened, wherever they appear. 

Every plant ſhould be pruned in ſuch order, as it may 
may {t:nd clear of another ; never ſuffering the branches 
of gifferent ſhrubs to 2 3 other, 28 
ſpoils the beauty of all, except where any are in 
to form a thicketty growth to overſpread the ground. 

When the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be 
dug between the plants; and as you go on, take up all 
ſuckers, and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. 


Propagating Shrubs by Suckers from the Roots. 


The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would with to 
propagate may be taken up with care, and planted in 
rows in any open compartment: they will make good 
plants in two years. 

The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpirzas, and many other 
ſorts, taken up from the old plints in open weather, 
and planted out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder; they 


will make handſome plants in one or two years time. 
* Preparing Graund for planting. 
Now dig, when the weather will per:nit, the borders, 
beds, &c. in the lower-garden, and the clumps and other 


compartments in the ſhrubbery, where any kind of ſhrubs, 
trees, or plants are tu be planted. 


Tran/planting. 

Tranſplanting may {ill, in open weather, be continued 
among all the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs, ornamen- 
tal, and foreſt-trecs, 3 

ut 
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But if any of the more tender and curious ſorts are 
planted, it is adviſeable to mulch the ground over the 
roots, to keep out the froſt. See November and January. 


Roll Graf7 and Gravel Walks. 

In open dry weather, let the principal graſs walks and 
lawns be poled and rolled once a week at leaft. | 

Let the gravel walks be alſo ſtill kept very clean, in 
decent order, and roll them now and then in dry open 
weather. | 

Preparing Compoſe. 

Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt for curious flow- 
ers, in pots, &c. obſerviag to mix the parts well together. 

At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh ingredients 
to make new compoſt heaps, for theſe ſoull always lie 
the beſt part of a year before they are uſed for any purpoſe; 
the principal compoſts, for choice flowers, being any light 
rich earth, ſea ſand, &c. light ſandy loam and a ſmall 
portion of dry rotted dung ; all well blended together in 


an heap. 
* The Care of Plants in Pots. 


Take good care now of all ſuch ſhrubs as are in pots, 
particularly the more tender kinds, to defend them in ſe- 
vere weather. That in order to protect the roots the bet- 
ter from froſt, let the of ſhrubs in general, if not 
done before, be plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſpot. 

And the more tender and curious kinds, ſuch as any 
ſmall arbutus, magnalias, ciitus, &c. in pots, ſhould be 
placed in deep frames to have occaſional ſhelter of covering 
in froſty weather. 

Likewiſe the pots of double rockets, double roſe- 
campion, double fcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, 
double wall flowers, and double flocks, and all other 
hardy perenmal fibrous-rooted plants jn pots, ſhould, 
where not done laſt month, be, the beginning of this, 
plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſpot of ground. 

By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the 
froſt entering the fides of the pots to hurt their roots ; : nd 
in very hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome dry long 
litter lightly over all their tops; but this mutt always be 
taken immediately of when the froſt is leis ſevere. 

But where there are any frames to ſpare, and the pots 
with the above fibrous-rooted plants placed ia them, 
and defended occaſionally with glaſſes or other cover- 
ing, it will be of great advantage. 

ꝙ92 24 Prune 
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Prune Foreſt trees. 


It is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of foreſt and 
ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
all large fide ſhoots and boughs from the ſtem, and low 
firaggling under branches of the head, for that may be 


pe 1 in froſty weather when little other buſineſs can 
ne. 


Plant and Plaſh Hedges. 


This is a time to plant any ſorts of hedges of 
the deciduous kinds particularly: ſuch as hawthorn, 
beech, elm, elder, horn-beam, berbery, privet, black- 
thorn or flue ; procure young ſets of two or three year, 
old from the nurſery, and plant them ſix or eight inches 
aſunder in the row : alſo plant alder, willow and poplar 
hedges, in moiſt, or watery fituations, either by planting 
ſmall cuttings, or large truncheons a yard or two long, 
particularly the willow and alder ; alfo elder by cuttings. 
Hedges for outward fences are commonly ls 
lanted in the fide or top of a raiſed bank formed with a 
itch on the outſide. 

Where fence hedges are grown up tall, rude, and 
thin or naked at bottom, they ſhould now be plaſhed, 
or laid down in ſuch : 2 gry them thick in 
every part, perfurme ing the lower parts of the 
4 and 1 horizontally between 
others left erect for growing ſtakes, cut even at top four 
or five feet high. 


— — = 


TRE NURSER x. 


ONTINUE in open weather to dig the ground 
between the rows of trees and ſhrubs; take care 
of the roots of the plants, and as you proceed in the 
digging, let all weeds on the ſurface be buried properly 
no the bottom. 


New planted Trees. | 


Continue the care of the moſt curious and tender kinds 
of new planted young trees: where they were not mulched 
in November, let ſome now be laid between the rows, and 
cloſe up to the bottom of their ſtems, to protect the roots 
from being hurt by ſevere froſt. hs 
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Let the ſtems of all new planted tall trees be now pro- 
perly ſupported with ſtakes, where it was omitted in the 


former mon 
Seedling Trees . 


Take care alſo of the tender ſeedling exotics ; they, 
while young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather. 

Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the man- 
ner directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any 
— 4 remain a day longer than there is an abſolute oc- 

on. 

The beds of tree ſeeds, berries and acorns, which 
were ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, 
would be tly benefited if in rigorous froſty weather 
my — covered with peas- ſtraw, fern, or other dry 

g litter, 

This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the ground ; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. 

Trenching, Digging, and Manuring. 

Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces of nd as are 
to be planted with trees, thrubs, &c. in the Pringe 

In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges ; the 
froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain leſs 
opportunity to over-wet it : for the ridges will not detain 
wet like ground laid perfectly flat. 

Carry dung alſo to fuch vacant compartments as want 
it, and ſpread it of an equal thickneſs over the ſurface of 
the ground, and digged in regular. | 

Propagate Trees and Shrubs. 


You may ftill continue to make layers and plant cut- 
tings of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant ſuckers ; 
— for the method of treating each, fee the two preced- 
ing months, and January and February. 

Protect young Trees and Plants. 

Give protection to young, more tender, and curious 
trees, ſhrubs and plants in froſty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have ſhel- 
ter with the glaſſes, &c. or under an awning to be covered 
with mats; or all other more hardy kinds in ſhould 
be plunged in the ground in a dry ſheltered ſituation, if 
not done laſt month. 
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True GREEN HOus x. 


ONTINUE to take advantage of every hne day, 
C when the weather is open, to admit freſh air to the 
plants in the green-houſe : for this, notwithſtanding the 
the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, is a very neceſſary ar- 
ticle for the benefit of the plants in general : if they are 
kept too choſe, it will not only occaſion the leaves of the 
plants to change to a ſickly colour, but alſo render the 
plants very tender and weak; and their leaves, by that 
means, will alſo be very apt to drop. 

Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the 
wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine or 
ten o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again about three 
or four in the afternoon, or ſooner, if the air becomes too 
cold. | 

But never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every 
ſanny day in mild weather. 

Note, It will not at this ſeaſon be proper to allow the 
green-houſe any freſh air in foggy or very wet days ; at 
juch times let the houſe be kept quite cloſe. 

In fevere froſt the windows muſt never be open. 

In continued ſevere froſty weather, great care muſt be 
taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green-houſe 
in ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way to af- 
fe the plants. 

Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſt, the win- 
dow-ſhutters, if any, maſt be ſhut cloſe every night; 
and, for the greater ſecurity, it will alfo be proper to nail 
up mats ”_ —_ 118 or in default of ſhutters, 
apply an eligible defence e thick mats again all 
the — and below. 4 

Likewiſe, when the froſt happen: to be very ſevere, it 
will, for the better protection of the plants, be adviſeable 
to make a ſmall fire if there is the accommodation of 
flues, which are very neceſſary in every good green-houſe, 
both as an occaſional defence againſt the rigours of froſt, 
and to expel great damps in foggy weather; but in defect 
of flues, in hard froſts, make a ſmall fre in ſome conve- 
nient utenſil, and place it within the green-houſe, kept 
diſtant from the plants: very moderate, and ſhifted to 
different parts of the houſe ; always obſerving to move 
iome of the plants from that where the fre is placed. 
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In green-houſes not furniſhed with flues, a Buzaglo 
ſtove, in which to make moderate fires in froſty weather, 
would prove very beneficial. 

But theſe fires in either method ſhould never be made 
in the green-houſe, unleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere ; 
and never kept longer than there appears to be an abſo- 
lute neceſſity; and occaſionally in very fore weather, 
and after great thaws, to expel the dam ps. January. 


Watering Greenhouſe Plants. 


Water muſt now and then be given to the plants in the 
green-houſe, for moſt of the woody kinds will require that 
aſſiſtance at due times. 

But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to give only a very moderate quantity to each 
pot or tub at a time; for if they are once over-watered 
at this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very 
wet, it will remain ſo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly oc- 
caſion the plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially the 
orange and lemon trees, and totally deftroy ſome of the 
more tender kinds. | 

For that reaſon, let particular care be taken in water- 
ing, to do it with moderation, and to give the water only 
to ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article. 

The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered : for much 
moiſture at this ſeaſon would rot theſe kind of plants. 
See January and February. 

Keeping the Plants clean. 

The green-houſe plants in general ſhould now be kept 
perfectly clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſſary 
to preſerve their — 22 1 

Therefore, as as any ves appear upon the 
plants, let them immediately be — z and Ho cut 
out any decayed ſhoots and dead wood that may from time 
to time appear. 

The green-houſe floor ſhould be now frequently cleared 
of thoſe dead leaves which drop from the plants. 

For farther obſervations on the general culture of the 


| green-houſe plants in this ſeaſon, See Faxary, &c. 
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Tus HorTr-Hovss. 


Care of the fruiting any” and other Plants in the Hut- 
ouſes 


Ontinue great attention at this ſeaſon to the fruit- 

ing pines and all the other tender exotics in the hot- 

houſe, to ſupport a good fire every night, and cold morn- 

= ive occaßonal waterings, and freſh air, as ex- 
ow. 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather,continue to make 
the hot-houſe fires 3 obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, never 
to make the fire too ſtrong, 5 as to render the heat of the 
wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that would prove of 

conſequence to the pines and other plants. 

You are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very cold weather, the hot-houſe fires muſt be con- 
tinued alſo in the morning, and ſometimes, in ſevere froſts, 
and no ſun, they muſt be ſupported all day long, 

The perſon who attends the fire, ſhould always, the 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add 
more fuel if it is wanted; nothing is ſo proper for this 
purpoſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity and 
duration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, 
in default of coals, but require more — to aug - 
ment the fires. 

The bark-bed heat is alſo at this time moſt eſſential : 
but if this was renewed in October with a full ſupply of 
freſh tan, it will probably be ftill in a 2 ſtate of 
beat; if, however, that is let ĩt 
be revived by forking up the bark, as in : 

The top-glaſſes of 2 hot-houſe ſhould at this fon * 
covered every night in ſevere froſts, either with ſhutters 
or mats: but the readieſt method of covering is with a 
large painted canvas cloth, ſuch as might be made out of 
a large ſail- cloth: but this ſhould, if poſſible, be made 
to roll upon one or more poles extending the length of 
the hot-houſe, and about three inches thick, and by the 
means of pullies and a rope, are coatrived to draw or roll 
up, and let down, at pleaſure ; which is much more con- 
venient than large unweildy ſhutters, which are ſometimes 
uſed, and which require almoſt an hour's work every day 
to take down and put up. 


Though 
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Though there is ſome inconvenience attends this ſort of 
eovering in ſtormy weather, by the wind raifing and daſh- 
ing the canvas againſt the glaſſes, and breaking them. 


Succeffion Pines. 


The ſucceſſion pine-plants in the pit or ſuccefſion-houſe 
ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management of theſe and the fruiting plants 1s the 
ſame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 
more moderate, or as regular as poſſible, which, if not 
obſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an im- 
proper time; to prevent which, the greateſt care ſhould 

taken, until they have acquired ſuch a proper degree 
of growth as to be able to produce handſome ſized fruit, 
which they are not capable of until they are two years old; 
at which age they, in October, ſhould be placed in the 
fruiting-houſe, or where it is intended they ſhall produce 
their fruit. 

| Watering and giving Air. 

The pines and other plants in the hot-houſe will ſtill 
require to be now and then watered. 

But in watering them, efpecially the pines, take care 
to do it moderately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon than 
about once a week. } 

When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the hot-houſe, 

by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a liitle way open, from ten 
or eleven, to two o'clock: but be ture to ihut them again 
i due time, and eſpecially if the weather alters to cloudy, 
or ſhortly cold. | | 

a Y, oung Pine Plants. 

e young pine plants, which are plunged in dung or 
bark-beds mens 1, Aro from the | wm — — Fro 
muſt have a very careful attendance at this ſeaſon; the heat 
of the bed muſt be duly kept up by applying a lining of new 
horſe-dung to the ſides, as often as the bed decreaſes much 
in its heat. | 

The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, and in all 
bad weather with mats or ſtraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other 


A ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the out- 
ſides of the frame. 


Early Kidney Beans in the Hot-houſe. 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you m1y 
Plant ſome early dwarf kidney-beans in pots or iwbox:s, 
and 


| 
| 
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and place them in the hot-houſe ; by which means they 
will yield their produce at an early and acceptable time. 
The method of plantiag them is mentioned in January, 


Early Cucumber in the Hot-houſe. 


You may likewiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark bed in the hot-houſe, and the 
plants may be tranſplanted into boxes ; this may be done 
for a trial ; which, if they ſucceed, will come in ata very 
early ſeaſcn. 

I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather 
beſt in the hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they grow 
are erected within a foot or cighteen inches of the top 

laſs ; and toward the higheſt or back parts, juſt or near- 
y over the back alley, not to ſhade or annoy the plants 


below. 
But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in Ja- 
x Early Rojes, Sc. in the Hot-houſe. 
You mav likewiſe, in this or next month, place pots of 
roſe-trees in the hot-houſe ; and alſo honeyſuckles, and 
ſuch other ſmall flowering hrubs as you defire, by way of 


curiolity, to blow early. See January and F ry. 
Early Pinks, in the Hot—houſe. 
Pots of pinks, carnations or any other ſach like kinds 


of flowers, may alſo be placed in the hot-houſe towards the 
latter end of this month, to produce ſome early flowers. 


Early Ballon, and T uberous Flowers in the Hot-houſe. 

Likewiſe may introduce pots or boxes planted with 
ſpring blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in the 
hot-houſe, for an early bloom. 

For this purpoſe may have the dwarf early tulips, any 
ſort of hyacinths, polyanthus-narciſſus, common narciſſus, 
jonquils, ſpring-crocus, and any other of the ſpring and 
early ſummer flowering bulbs. Likewiſe anemones, and 
ranunculus, &c. plant them in pots of light earth, an inch 
or two deep, and place them any where in the hot-houſe, 
give very moderate waterings, and they will blow agree- 
ably at an early ſeaſon. 

Vines in the Hot-houſe. 

Grape vines goons along the outſide of 

the hot-houſe, feet fix inches aſunder, 
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or main ſhoot being left of ſome conſiderable length, and 
each conducted through a hole in the upright woodwork in 
front, into the hot-houſe, where being trained ap the in- 
ſide and under the Nloping glaſſes, they will bear fine carly 
grapes, with but very little trout le. : 

They will only require an annual pruning early in win- 
ter, and a ſummer dreſſing, to regulate the ſhoots of the 
year: each as directed for the vines in the open ground; 
obſerving at this time, it is proper, in theſe vines, to 
protect the outfida ftem, by wrapping them round with hay 
or ſlraw-bands, &c. 

Or pots of bearing vines may be introduced into the 
hot-houſe the latter end of this, or in next month. 


Preparing for forcing Fruit Trees in Hot-walls, Sc. 

In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing 
fruit-trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houſes, and other 
forcing departments by fire, or bark-bed, &c. or both, 
to produce early fruit; and the forts of trees for this pur- 
pole, are peaches, neQarines, apricots, cherries, vines, 
figs, plums, and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, raſp- 
berries, and alſo ftraw plants. 

Obſerving the trees of all the above ſorts may now be 
planted, if not done before, in the borders of the forcing 
departments, and ſome alſo in pots to remove therein oc- 
—— and for which pon have ready trained 
trees, that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be 
obtained in great perfection in moſt of the public nurſe- 
ries; and if removed with balls, the better, eſpecially if for 
forcing the ſame year ; generally plant a principal ſapply of 
wall-trees againſt the back wall, and ſome againſt the upright 
front glafles ten feet aſunder ; having a trellis of ſlight thi 
railing, &c, erected, on which to train the branches of 
the trees in regular order ; and thoſe in front have the 
branches trained up under and parallel to the top or in- 
clined glaſſes, at fix or eight inches diſtance therefrom ; 
and plant alſo ſome in ſmall headed ftandards, both as 
dwarfs, half and full ſtandard trees, eſpecially duke cherries. 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe forcing departments, to nd the trees from the 
weather, pre ry to forcing, which may be commenc- 
ed the middle or latter end of January, by making fires 
and bark - beds in the different forcing places, or by bark- 
bed ot dung heat, in a pit within fide ; or by hot dung 
below, and bark above. 
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TREES AND S HR UBS, 


Cultivated in moſt of the common NuxskERIESs in 
ExGLAND 3 for the furniſhing Noblemen and 
Gentlemens Gardens and Plantations. 


Furſt, of the deciduous kinds, 


which are thoſe that hed 


their Leaves in Winter, 


Taller growing deciduous Txrrs and Syunvns, 


404. 
The trip, le thorned, 


Water, or fingle ſceded, 
Thornleſs, 


White American, 
Black American, 
„mountain. 

Han common, 
Aſh leaved; 
Red flowering, 
Sir Charles Wager's 
Norway, 

| Pennſylvanian, 
Sugar-juiced, American, 
Montpelier, 


ſcarlet 


With ſome otter ſperies. 
Hornbcam, common, 


* — Syanith ſweet, 
Chefs, the horſe, common, 
Scarlet flowering, | 
Yellow. 
Walnuts, common, 
Virginia black, 
F rench, 
Large furrowed. 
Hicc ory, {weet, 


rge. 

Birch, common, white, 

Black Virginia, 
Poplar leaved, 
Canada, "tz. 

Beech, common, 
American. 

Sycamore, common, 
Stripe leaved. 

Plane, oriental, 
Occidental, of Virginia, 
Spaniſh or middle. 

Larch, common, 
American black, 
Siberian. 


DE IDUOUS TREES, &c. 


Lelareum, common, 
Se otch, 
Striped leaved, 
Liquid Amber, ſwret gums 
Lac, or varnith tree. 
Lime, common, 
Req Twigged, 
Pennſylvanian. 
Cypreſs, deciduous American. 
Cuitalpas 
Poplars, black, 
White, or Abel-tree, 
Cirolina poplar, 
Aſpen-tree, or trembling poplar, 
Balſam poplar, 
Various l:aved poplar, 
Lombardy poplar. 
Arbor Judæ, European, 
American. 
Alter, common, 
Hoary ieaved, 
Glutinous leaved, 
Ronnd leaved, 
Americans 
Li, Engliſh ſmall leaved, 
Cornith, narrow leaved, 
Dutch, Wych elm, 
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Bloatched I-aved elm, 


American elm. 
Hamamelis, American witclr hazel, 
Perfiman Plum, European. 
Service, wild, 
True, or manured, 
Arbuatus leaved, 
American. 
Oat, Engliſh, 
Cheſnut leaved, 
Red mounta-ng 
WI t-aved, 
Scarlet bearing, 
Carina wamp, 
8 ſafras leaved, 
Champaigne dwarf, 
Black, 
Wnite, 
Pelekly cupped Spaniſh, 
Italian, the cut-leaved, 
Wirth ſome other varieties, 
Tucumabacca, or balſam- tres. 
Tulip tree, 
Will»w tree, 
Common, white, 
Purple, and 
Several other ſorts. 


Deciduous Tazzs and Survss of leſſer Growth, 


NUS Caftus, or chaſte tree, 


, 
Early dwarf fingle flower 
ble dwarf. , 


Evergreen. 

Araha, or angelica tres, 

Azalea, with red flowers, 
White, 

Berberry, common, red fruit, 
Stoneleis, red fruit, 
White fruit. 

Bladder Nut, three læavcd, 
Five leaved. 

Brom the Spaniſh, 
Double flowering, 
Yellow Portug l, 


White Portugal, 
Lucca. 
Cepbalantbus, button tree 
Bramble, double flowering, 
American uvright, 
White fruiced, 
Dwarf, 
Maiden, or thornleſs. 
Viburnum, or way- faring tree, 
_ 
Stripe lea 
2 broad leaved, 
Maple, leaved. 
Halaſia. 
Tupelo- tree. 
Empetrum, black berried heath. 
Lycium, box thorn. 
Chionantbus, fringe, or ſnow- drop 
tree, 
Lauruſtinus, the deciduous, 
Fly honeyſuckle. 
Melia, the be id cree. 
unt boxylum, tooch- och tree. 
Lavender, the common, 
Prnad leaveds 
Cary. 
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Gale, or fv. ect willow. 
Spiraea, fx iræa frutex, 

Common red, 

Scarlet, 

White. 

Scorpio Sena. 
Smilax, broad leaved, 

Bloatched leaved. 
Syringa, common. 

Dwarf, double flowering, 
Sumach ſcarlet, 

Large downy, 

Virginia, 

White, 

Elm- leaved, 

My rtle-leaved, 

Lentiſcus-leaved, 

Carolina. 

T:xic:dendron, poiſon tree, 

Aſh-lcaved, 

Oak- leaved. 

Tamar, the French, 
a a5-trees 
P:ackia, Jamaica birch. 
Fill ert. 
Hazel. 
— Bark-tree, Falſe, 
rargula, berry-bearing alder. 
Honeyſuckle, early red Italian, 

Early white Dutch, 

Late red, 

Late Dutch, 

Long-blowing, 

Lew ſcarlet 5 

Small trum 

Oak-leaved, 
7aſmine, the common white, 

Early white Italian, 

Early red Italian. 

Common yellow, Italian, 

_ Gold ſtriped leaved, 

Silver ſtriped leaves, 
Hydrangia, white flowering. 
Kiypericum Fruteæ, dwarf, 

Broad leaved, 

Narrow leaves. 
Hypericum, or St. ſohn's wort, 

Shrubby, Canary, 

Dwarf, ſhrubby, ſinking, 

Broad leaved, eaſtern, 
Lilac, blue, 

White, 

Purple, or Scotch. 

Lilac, Perſian, with cut leaves, 


Perſian, intire leaved, white 
flowered, 
Pertian blue flowered. 
ty, flv cr ſtriped, 
Gold ftriped, 
Deciduous, or Virginia creeper. 
Rcbinia, or falſe acacia, 
The common, 
Yellow flovwercd, 
Scarlet flowering, or roſe acacia, 
Caragana. 
L:nicera, upright honeyſuckle, 
Red berried, 
Blue berried, 
Virginian, 
Tartarian. 
St. Peter's tuort. 


Oleafter, wild olive. 


Peach, double flowering. 


Yellow bloatched leaves. 
Paliurus, Chriſt's thorn. 
P rinos, winter-berry. 
Periphca, Virginia filk. 
Flamula Jovis, blue, 
White. 
Itea. 
Pelea, or American ſhrub treſoil. 
Rhamnus, or buckthorn, 
Common, 
Sea buckthorn, 
Creeping evergreen, 
Yellow berried. 
Raſpberry, double flowering. 
Virginian ſweet flowering, 
Candieberry Myrtle, 
Broad leaved, 
Long leaved, 
Fern-leaved, 
Oak-leaved. 
Cherry, the double bloſſomed, 
Cornelian, 
Dwarf Car ada. 
Cc. yrria, or Venetian ſumach. 
Cirgi eſcil Shrubs 
Calutra, or bladder ſena, 


The common, | 
Orient.! 
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Oriental, Baſtcria, Carolina all ſpice. 
Ethiopian, Rojes, early cinnamon, 
Pocack's, Double yellow, 

Cicthre, white flowering, Single yellow, 

Dwarf. Red monthly, 
Caſſieberry Buſh. White monthly, 
Bignonia, trumpet flower, Double white, 

reat flowered Virginian, Moſs Provence, 

Leſſer flowered. Common Provence, 
Benjamin-tree, Double velvet, 
Euonymus, ſpindie-tree, or prick- Single ditto, 

wood, Dutch hundred leaved, 

The Bluſh ditto, 

Broad leaved, Bluſh Belgick, 

American broad leaved. Red ditto, 

Cytiſus Secundus. Marbled, 
Dog Wed, the common, Large royal, 
irginia, Vork and Lancaſter, 

Great flowering, Red Damaſk, 

Newfoundland. Bluſh ditto, 
Guelder-roſe, the White damaſk, 

Double, or ſnow-ball, Auftrian yellow, 

Auſtrian, with flowers, having 

Gold bloatched leaved, one fide red and the other 

Currant-lcaved. yellow, 

Thorns, double flowering, Double muſk, 

Glaſtonbury, Royal virgin, 

Cockſpur Roſa mundi, f. 6. roſe of the 

Lord Iſlay's haw, 

Virginian maple 

Gooſe leaved. 

L' Azerole, greater, 

Caroline Pazerole, 

Pyracantha leaved, 

Arbutus leaved. 

N tan Medlar, 

Dwarf medlar. 


Baſtard Quince. 
plus, che ſpring flowering, 
Lady Hardwicke's ſhrub, 
Wll:wws, weeping, 


Yellow Durch, Red cluſter, 
White Dutch, Burgundy roſe, 
Bay-leaved ſweet, Briar, double red, ſweet, 
Striped leaved. Double bluſh, 

Celtis, or nettle-tree, Yellow, 
Black fruited, Eglantine briar. 
Yellow fruited. 


Pomegranate, ſingle flowering, 
Double. 


Currant, with gold and ſilver 
bloatched leaves, 


Pear- tree, with double flowers, 
Twice flowering pear. 


Bird- cherry, the common, 
Cluſter, With gooſeberry leaves, 
Carolina. The Pennſylvanian. 

Taiip-trees Cooſeberry, the currant leaved. 

A LrsrT 
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A LIST of EverGREEN TREts and SHRUBS, now 
cultivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, as 
ornamental PLaxTs for the Decoration of Noble- 
mens and Gentlemens Gardens, Parks, &c. 


Firſt, of the taller ExERGREENS. 


ARBOR Vite, common, ther, and cones ſeven or eight 
China, inches long, 

American. Stone or manured pine, having 

Arbutis, the ſtrawvberry- tree, leaves by pairs, and cones four 
Common, or five inches long, 

Double flowering, Wey mouth, or New England, 
Red flowering, with ſmooth bark, and five 
Eaſtern, or Aud achne, long leaves, 

Cedars, Virginia red, Frark.ncenſe, or three-leaved, 
Virginia white, with very large looſe cones, 
Cedar of Goa, Swamp, or three-leaved marſh 
Phenician, 


Lycian. 
ey or two-leaved Virginia, 
bra pine, with five ſmooth 


leaves, 
Three-leaved Virginia, 
Prigzly-coned, thiee- leaved Vire 


ginia, 
Aleppo, with two narrow leaves, 
and very low ſpreading branches, 
Clufter, 
Fox-tail, 
Dwarf mountain. 
Tartarian pine. 
Red ſpruce, Hcliy, common —＋ 
White ſpruce, ariegated and ſtriped, many 
Black ſpruce, vareties, 
Silver fir, Yellow berr.ed, 
Balm of Gilead fir. Carolina dahoon holly, 
Hemlock. Mania, laurel-leaved, 


Pine-tree, having the leaves riſing Leſſer bay-leaved. 
by two, three, or five tage- Laurels, common, 
ther from the ſame point; Portugal, 
conſiſting of the follow- Alexandrian. 
ing: Oak, ilex, or evergreen, 
Scotch pine, commonly called Kermes, or ſcarlet bearing, 
Scotch fir, leaves by pa re, Gramuntian holly-leaved, 
croutel, and ſmall cones, Carolina live oak. 
Pinaſter, with two leaves toge- Yow-triee 


EVERGREEN TREES, &c. 
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Second, of EvEexcrEeEn SHRUBS. 


AL ATERNUS, common, 
Bloatched leaved, 


agged leaved, triped, 
Silver ſtriped, 
Gold ſtriped. 
Ciſtus, or rock roſe, 
Gum ciſtus, with ſpotted flowers, 
With plain white flowers, 
Purple ſage leaved, 
Male, with long hoary leaves, 
Male Portugal, 
Bay leaved gum, 
With hairy willow leaves, 
Black poplar leaved, 
Waved leaved, 
Purple, or true gum ciſtus of 
Crete, 
With ſome other varieties. 
Cytiſus, Neapolitan, 
Canary, 
Siberian and Tartarian. 
Cororilla, narrow leaved, 
Broad leaved. 5 
Enenymus, evergreen Virginia. 
unper, common, 
Dells, 
Sclavonian, 
Canada. | 
Hartwort F Ethirpia. 
Horſe-tail, ihrubby. 
Honeyſuckle, evergreen. 
Kalma, olive leaved, 
Broad leaved, 
Thyme leaved. 
Learujiinus, common, 
Broad, or {hining leaved, 
Nou fh leaved, 
Oval leaved. 


— 


B. y, broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved. 

Spurge, or wood laurel. 
-bolm, knee holly, or butcher's 
broom. 

Phillyrea, the true, 

Broad leaved, 
Privet leaved, 
Prickly leaved, 
Olive leaved, 
Gold edged, 
Silver edged, 
Rotemary leaved. 

Privet, evergreen Italian, 

Gold and filver ftri 
P — ſea. 
Phb/omis, or Jeruſalem ſage, 
Narrow leaved, 
Po. th leaved. 
e, the everg 
R — nar” roſe bay, 
Savin, common, 
Striped leaved, 
Silver ſtaiped, 

Seene Crop Shrub, 

Nidau Wail. 

Virginia Groundſel-tree, 

Germander Shrubby, of Crete. 

22 — ; 

tut © nt pelicr. 

ö — 4 . 

Aſedicugo, moon trefoil. 

Bignonia, the evergrem. 

Tutjan, or park leaves. 

Rag-wort, the ſe2, 

road, the lavender leaved, 

toy, common, 
Striped lcaved, 
Virginian. 


List of ſuch Tages and Suxvss that may be raiſed 
from Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be procured at the 
great Seed Shops, and of many of the Nurſery Gar- 


deners about London, &c. 


ARBUTUS, or firawber:y-tree. Ab, common, 


dindrachnge, 
Shrubby. 


American white, 


black, 


Manna, 


% TREES, Kc. raiſed from SEED. 


Manna. 

Aſo, the mountain. 

Angelic a-treee 

Althea frutcx. 

Acacia, three thorned. 

Andromeda arborea, or Carolina 

ſorrel-tree, 

Caliculated, 
Maryland, 
Paniculated, | 
But the three latter 


= common, 

enjamin- tree. 

Bay El lly. 

Laurel, common, 
Portugal. 

Bladder-nut. 

Brom, yellow Spaniſh, 
Silvery, or white Spanith, 
White Portugal 

Beech, common. 

. izalca, red, 

White, 
Bignon:ia, ſcarlet, 
ellow, 
Catalpa. 

Bladder-jena, common, 

Pocock's, 
Scarlet. 

Birch, common, 
Black Virginia, 
Lenta. 


Ciſtus, or rock-roſe, 
Red or purple, all the ſorts, 
White, all the ſorts, 
Cretan, or true gum ciftus of 
the Levant, with deep purple 


flowers, 
Willow leaved gum-ciftus, with 
large white flowers and purple 


Portugal, 
Dwarf Maryland, 


Deciduous. 


Hernbean:, common, 


Cherry, cornelian. 

Clthra. 

* broad leaved, 

ed ſtalked, 
Canada. 

Cytiſus, evergreen, 
Secundus Clufii, 
Tartarian, 

Nigricans, or black, 
Laburnum, common, 

Candle-berry Myrtle, broad leaved, 
Evergreen. 

AMezereon, red, 

White, 

Lilac. 


Ref Harrow. 

P ne-trec, oriental, 
Occidental, 
Spaniſh. 

Robinia, falſe acacia. 


E 
L 
B 
1 


Walnut, Engliſh, ' nes 4 


Large French, Virginia three leaved, 
American. Aleppo, 

Hiccory, the thin ſhelled, Prickly leaved, 
—— thick ſhelled, Mugho, 

Shag bark. Cembro. 

H.lly, c>mmon, Firs, Balm of Gilead, 
Carolina broad leaved. Silver, 

Juniper, common, Black ſpruce, 
Swediſh, Hemlock ſpruce, 
Spaniſh, White ſpruce, 

Italian. Red. 

Cedar of Virginia, red, Saſſafrat- tree. 
White. Sumach, Carolina, 

Kalmia, broad leaved, Stag's horn. 
Thyme leaved, Piftacia. 

Olive leaved. Viburnum. 

Chbeſnuts, Spanith, Perfimon Plum, 
Chinquepin. Pomegranate. 

Horſe Cheſnuts, common, Winter Berry. 
Scarlet. Tulip- tree. 

Liquid amber. Honcyſuckles. 

Hypericums. Jolmſonia. 

Button-wood tre. Cephalanthus. 

Tooth-ach tree. Rſcs. 

Pear tree. Cratægus, or wild ſervice, 

Privet. Common, 

Spiraea frutex. Maple leaved, 

5 — tree. Azarolus. 
lefia. Virginia l'azerole, 

Kidney-bean tree, Carolina Cockſpur haw, 

Yew. Meſpilas, the medlar, 


„— — — 1 — —— 


A Lisr of Fxvir Tres, &c. being a choſen Col. 
lection of the beſt Sorts of their ſeveral Kinds; men- 
tioning only ſuch as merit Culture, &c. 


APPLES, Jenneting, or June Holland pippin, 


eating, Nonpareil, 
Codlin, Royal Ruſſet, 
Margaret apple, Wheeler's ruſſet, 
Volden pippin, Golden ruſſet, 
tiſh pippin, Dutch codlin, 
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Kentiſh codlin, 
Cat's head, 
Golden rennet, 
French pippin, . 
Winter pearmain, 
Loan's pearmain, 
Cluſter pearmain, 
Spencer's pippin, 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Fearn's pippin, 
Lemon pippin, 
Winter greening, 
White coſtin, 
Aromatic _ 
Queenin winter, 
— the ſummer, 
Calvel, red, 
White ditto, 
Margate, 
Flanders pippin, 1 
Kirk - tou n, or Kirton pippin, 
Winter pippin, 
Stone pip pin, 
Margille, 
Praile-worthy, 
Italian apple, 
Noneſuch, 
Kitchen rennet. 
Pears, little muſcat, 
Green chi 
Catherine, 
—— 
uiſſe madame, 
Windſor, 
Grofle blanquette, 
Beury de roy, 
White beury , 
Winter beury, 
Oroſſe mulcat, 
Autumn muſcat, 
Orange bergamot, 
Humden's bergamot, 
Autumn ditto, 
Great ruſſolet, 
Winter bon chretien, 
summer bon chretien, 
Spaniſh ditto, 
Autumn ditto, 


FRUIT TREES. 


St. Germain, 

Lent, St. Germain, 

Swan eggs 

Chaumontelle. 

Baking Pears, black pear of War- 

ceſter, 

Parkinſon's warden, 

Uvedale's St. Germain, 

Double flowered, 

Cadillac, 


, 
Royal dauphin, 
Perdrigon, blue, 
— 2 
mo A 
Fotheringham, 
Roche corbon, 
La royal, 
Apricct plum, 
Azure hative, or blue gage, 
Peaches, nutmeg red, 
White ditto, 
Early Anne, 
Red Magdalen, 
White ditto, 
Nivette, 
Nobleis, 
Early Newingte 1 
Old Newington, 
French mignone 
Admir able, 
Chancellor, 
Millet's mignone, 
Inccmparabtle, 
Belle garde, 
Roval George, 
Pavie royal, 
Bourdine, 
Montauban, 
Violet, 
Hemikirk, 
Cathar ine, 


Orange 
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Orange, 
Alge 55 

R. lt, 

ET fparent. 

Init, early nutmegy 
New agron, 

K Roman, 
Violet, 
Golden, 

S arlet, 
Firuge, 
Temple, 

Mur y, 
Brugnioa, 
White It uin. 

Ch rries, early Mays 

May dukes, 

Arch- dus. 

Ha riſon's 4 Ke, 
Write tea ts 
Bleeding heats 
Aum's crown heart, 
(x heart, 

Turkey, 

Amber, 

ROntiih 5: Fi-mith, 
Portugal, 

Morelia, 

Coroun, 

Wild black, 

Wild rel, 

Fs, common blue, 
Early long bluc, 
Early white, 

Large white, 
Large Cunt, 
Bru:zfwick, 
Martzilles, 
Cyprian, 
Brown lichiia, 
Brown Malta. 

Grapes, White iweet water, 
Black fect water, 
Black July, 

Black cluſter, 

W aire muſcadine, 

White chryſtal, 

Plack muſcadine, 

Black Burgundy, 

White Chaſſclas, 

Frontiniac, red, black, white, 

kat; * 

Red Hamburgh, 

Black Hamburgh, 

Tokay, 
ian, 


Naiſin. 

Mu berries, common black, 
White, 

Red, | 
Burt the black ſort is beit for gene- 
ral culture, 

Malur, the Dutch, 
Wottingham, or Engliſh. 

Qu ince, the Portugal, 

Apple quince, 
Pear quince. 

W :tnuts, early, thin ſhellad, 
Large French, 

Double, 
Late, 

Ch nuts, the manured, or Span 

ſwect, 

F*/herts, large red ſkinned filbert 
White (kinned, | 
Common hazle nut, 
Parcelona nut, large, 
Cobnut, very large, 

Clatter nut, : 
Byzantine nut. 

B., berry, re. fruited, 

Scon-leis red fru' ted. 

Geooleverrics, ſmall early red 
Smooth greea, 

Hairy green, 

Large Du'ch red, 
Common hairy red, 
Black, 

Large yellow, 
Large amber. 

Cute, common red, 
Chompaign red, 

Large white, or grap% 
Common white, 


Black. 
R. pberry, red fruit, 
White fruit, 
Louble bearing, producing fruit 
twice in ſummer, 
Smooth ſtalled. 
Strawberries, the ſcarlet, 
The red wood, 
White wood, 
Hautbois, 
Chili, very large fruit, 
Large Carolina, 
Pin: apple ſtrawberry, with greeu 
fruit, and red fruit, buth of a 
Po. ... flavour, | 
pine prolific, or ev i 
ſtrawberry, called fo — 
Ing bearing, which is com- 
B b monly 


_—_— 
- 


— . 
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— 
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A Lift of Herbaceous Fibrous-rooted, 


monly from June till Novem- 
ber; and, it mild weather, till 


near Chriſtmas. To ſorts, the 
red, and the white. 


A Lier of the principal hardy Hearbaceous Perennial 
and Biennial FLOWER PLaxrs, cultivated in Eng- 
land, as ornamental Plants for Pleaſure Gardens, &c. 
For the general Syitematic Catalogue, fee the Ad- 


ASTER, or ftar-wort, 
Large blue Alpine, 
Tradeſcant's or common ſtar- 
wort, called Michaclmas daily, 
Early Pyrennean, 
Aſter linarifolius, or toad's flax 
leavcd, 
Blue Italian ſtar-wort, 
Cate ſby's ſtar-wort, 
Dwarf narrow-lcaved ſtar-wort, 
Midſummer ftar-wort, 
Autumnal white ſtart-wort, with 
broad leaves, 
Trielian, ſtar-wort, 
Diva ricated-branched, 
Virginian ftar-wort, with ſpiked 
blue flowers, 
Early large blue ſtar-wort, 
Roſe ſtar-wort, 
Lateſt ſtar-wort, with narrow 
l-aves, and large blue flowers, 
Talleit New England ttar-wort, 
Red flowering. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of 
{tar-wort of leſs note, 
Atecynum, dog's-bane, 
Red flowering, 
Orange coloured, 
Syrian. 
Arun, Italian, large veined leaved. 
Alclepias, fwallow-wort, 
Waite, 
Yellow. 
Afrragatus, milk vetch. 
Arſſin, white, 
ellaw, 
Violet. 
Bacebelor's Futten, 
Double rel, 
Double white. 
Berage, the Eaſtern, of Conſtanti- 
nope. 
Double Ragged Rabin. 
„or bell- flower, 
Double blue, reach-leaved. 


Double white, 

Double blue and white nettle 
teaved, 

Pyramidial, or ſteeple, fomewhat 

', tender, 

Canary, muſt have ſhelter in win- 
der. 

Canterbury Beils, 

Blue, 

Caltha, marſh marigold, double 

fiowered. 

Caffia : Marylond. 

Carnati:ns, or gill flowers, 

Common fingle, 

Common double, 

Flakes, 

Bizars, 

Piquettes, 

Painted lady, 

The four lait are finely variega- 
ted double lowers, and of each 
many beautiful varieties. 

Clove gilliflower. 

Pinle, double pheatant's eye, 
Dobſen, . 
Deptford, 

Cob, white, 

Red cob, 

White thock, 

Dam fk, 

Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old man hal, 

Painte lady, 

Clove pink. 

Sruert Miilium, ric Guuble red, 
Double purple 
Double roh, 

Double variecated, 

Commer. ru, 

White, 

Double Mule Sweet William, 
deautiful, 

Variegated or painted lady. 

wy Wal 
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Wl! Fixwers, double bloody 


Double vellow, 
Double white, 
Single, of each colour. 


Stock Juby flowers, the Brompton, 
Double Scarlet Brompton, 


Single ſcarlet, 

Purple, 

White Brompton, 

Queen ſtock, 

Purple double, 

Striped double, 

Single of each fort; 

Twickenham ftock 
F, euch Honcyjackic, red, 

White, 


Tree Primreſe, broad leaved, 


Red ftalked, 
Dwarf, 


Lichnidea, early blue, 


Spotted ſtalked, ' with purple 


ſpikes of flowers. 


Virginia, with large urabels, 


Low trailing purple, 


Carolina, with Riff ſhining 
leaves, and deeper purple 
flowers | 


Cyanus, broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved. 
Lychnis, or campion, 
Single ſcarlet lychnis, 
Double ſcarlet lychnis, 
Catchfly, double flowers. 
Roſe campion, ſingle, 
Double. 
H. paticas, fingle white, 
Single blue, 
Single red, 
Double red, 
Double blue. 
Linaria, toad flax, yellow, 
P urple. 
Bee Larkſpur. 
Fraxinella, white, 
Red. 
Gentiania, great yellow. 
Gentianella, blue. 
Glebularia, blue daiſy. 


Far- glave, red, 
White, 
Iron coloured. 
Perennial Sun- 


White. 


Gol, Lecks. 
Chel.ne, white, 
ed 


Red. 
Lily of the Fully, common, 


Double flowering. 


S:homen's Seal, fingle, 


Double, 


Filupendula, or drop-wort. 
Culumbires, common bluc. 


Double red, 

Double white, 

Double ſtriped, 

Starry, double and ſing'e, 
Early flow-ring Canada. 


Thalitrum, feathered colombi nes, 
Pulſatilla, blue paſque flower. 
1 2 double red, 


ouble white, 


Double yellow. 


Orobus, bitter vetch. 
Saxifrage, double White, 


hick leaved, 
Purple. 


Veronica, upright blue, 


Dwarf blue, 
Hungarian, 
luſh. 


Gelien Red, many ſpecies. 
Valerian, red garden valerian, 


White garden. 


Rudbekia, American ſun- flower. 


Dwarf Virginia, with large yel- 
low flowers. 

Dwarf Carolina, with narrow red 
reflexed petals, and purple flo- 
re ts. 

Virginia, with yellow rays and 
red florets. 

Tall yellow, with purple ſtalks, 
and heart-ſhaped leaves. 

Taller, with yellow flowers, and 
large five lobbed leaves, and 
thoſe on the ſtalks ſingle. 

Talleſt yellow, with narrower 
leaves, which ars all of five 
lobes. 


Pulmonaria, lung wort, 
Common, 


American. 


Monarda, purple, 
Scarlet. 
other Epbemerun, ſpider- wort, or owers 


of a day, 


White, 


B b 2 Blue 


m J= S8 * 
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Diue. 
2 a, American knap-weed. 
Pine, double yellow, 
Duhle ſcarlet, 
Whites 
P.lyanthus, many variet'es. 
Auri icvlas, many varieties. 
ot, double blue, 
Double white, 
Double red. 
Noli the major. 
Le rde Re ide, or none-ſo-pretty. 
Day dig, red, 
Yellow. 
Fumatury, the yellow, 
White, 
Bu'b us rooted, 
American forked. 
A oi, mnk's-hood, or wolſ's- 
bar. 
Nlur-monk's-a007, 


Wholeſome wolf's bane. 
L. I ſebore, o or bear's foot, 

Common black hellebore, 

Green Anwered. 

Chriftmas Roſe. 

Winter oe. 

ute Hell.! 

Goroanmum, crone's-bill, 

Bloody Cranc's-bill, 

Niue, 

Romas 

trader eu. 
Dit, commen double re! 

_enſy, 

Whitz, 

1uble väriegated, 

C:cik's-comb dalfes, white ond 

red, 

11.4 and chicken, . 
T. „ fonnel giant 
Raw une, Or eros fort, 

Doenbl- voto cre fin? 


; ln , 
— whic- 


Portal ran un- 


TY 
- * 


garden 


h er and cd. 


29) 4e, 
+ „Hern, 


Win a large yellow 


The above Lit, comprifing enlv f met 


rieties of flows ring Perennials 
the Addenda, Pigs 571, 


and Penta. 


A Lilt of Herbaceous F /brous-ronted, 


Turky, or Turbon renunculus, 
with a large red flowers 
Yeli:ow flawere:., 
Perfiang, innumerable varieties, 
Peu, double ref, 
Double white, 
Trouble purple, 
Male, with large fingle flowers, 
See: ſinelling Portugal, 
Dc ubie rote cotmured, 
Si i, baſtare chryſonthemume 
11. foeer-de-tucc, or lags, 
he German viclet col ured, 
Variegated, or Hungarian, pur- 
ple and yellow 
Chaicedonian | 54 
Center Dalmatian iris. 
"I here ore teveral other vorictices 
of irifes, ali very hardy plants. 
Cor dinal-F imeey, 
Zlue. 
Richer, double white. 
Fain of Gilead, tweet ſcented, muſt 
be ſteltered in wiater. 
Fee laſting Peas 
Ef rtorium, ſeveral varieties. 
Scabi9u:, purple. 
White. 
Erings, blue, 
Wh ute. 
Rluuntain, purple, and violet, 
Thune are fm? other varictics, 
NY 7 Di anon, or calt 3 inout, 
Kad. 
Wir 
Varig e.. 
N e. 
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C. iy purple d 7 
1 tale WW glu: fy: 
*. ST 
j? 
Ther are ſeveral other varietice. 
if, - XR 
# | * * 2 . * 
iet KINGS pe ar. 
L. ins, pere mal, blue flowered. 


Cnmis, reſt harrow. 
Large veltow flowered, 

{-{-a+1it, or Virginia ſriler- 

wort. ' 


4 Trad 


the principal Species and v1- 
3 tall colle ci Mlle. 


— 
E 
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A Lisr of ſuch Biennial and Perennial FLOwERR 
Prawrs as may be raiſed from Seed, and which 
merit Places in Gardons as ornamental PLazts. 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, 
double and ſingle. 
Common yellow, double, 
Single, 
White, 
Sr-ck Cilio vers, the Brompton. 
Scarlet Brompton, 
White Brompton, 
The qucen, 
hte, 
Purple, 
Strip. 
Srocet Williams, the painted lady, 
Deep red, 
Common variegated. 
Indian Pink, doubi: an] ſingle. 
Carnaticen different va.;eties, arifing 
from ſeed, 
Pinks. Fe 
Role Campion, gies 
Scarlet Lychnis, the ſingle, 
+ alcrian, the Greek, 
White, 
Red. 
Pc Larkſpur, the blue, 
Purple. 
T; ce Primroſe, 
Fox-glove, the red, 
White, 
Tron coloured. 
F. — Honey juc ile, the red, 
'1f2, 
Heliyhoeks, the red, 
Uw, 
Whites 
Rc: 
| 6-6 Y be — che blue, 
White. 
Snap-Dr gen. 
Versulvas, the Hungarian, 


A L1sT of Bulbow 
FLOWER 
AMARYLIIS, compriſing the 


Autumnal yellow narciſſus, 


Spring vellow narcifſus, 


* 


The Welſh, 
Long ſpiked. 
Honeſty, or ſattin flower 
3 the double ſtripe l, many 
vorigties ariiing from iced, 
Canada columbine. 
Camparnla, the pyramidal with 
blue flowers, 
Common, or peach-leaved, with 
blue flowers, 
The ume, with white flowers. 
An' Lad, wolf's-bane, or aco- 
nitc. 
Blue, 
Yellow, 
Whit: w 
Fo harthat, many varieties ariſing 
from ſeed. 
Auricu/2z, many varieties ailing 
from ſced. 
Prony, double and ſingle. 
Globe Thijtle, 
Tre: allow. 
Clary, the purple, 
Red topped. 
Chbutcriz, or blue daiſy 
NMHrrd P- Ly 
Geriian, the Virginia. 
Dragan $ Lea. „ tlie purple. 
Srtpcet 3 
Pulſarilla, paſque flowers. 
Netti leave d Bel! flowcr, the blue, 
Whͤite, 
Balm of Gil:ad. 
Hum, er Ay, the white, 
V ellow. 
Aire nec. 
Cy. An, or ſow- bread. 
Hrantbne, or bear's breech, 
fcc, ttag-leaved, 


Rocted 


2nd Tub-rons 
Pi ANTS. 


EL donna lily, 
Atamaſco |ly, 
Corn. lily, 


B b 3 Jacobaea 
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— lily, 


exican lily, 
Ceylon lily, 
BarbadGoes red lily. 


Lick of Bulbous-rooted, and 


Umbellated, producing its flow- 
er: jo umbels or fpreading 
bunches at the tp of the all. 

Low yellow umbell ated. 


The firſt two ot theſe are very Erithronium, dens Canis, or dog"? 


hardy; the third, fourth, and 

fifth, thould be kept in pots to be 

ſheltered from froſt: the other 

four mult be kept in pots, and 

placed in the ſtov e. See hot- houſe 

plants in the Addenda, 

C,:rus Venue, or ſpring flowering, 

Cd ramon yell, 

Large yellow, 

Yellow, with black ſtripes, 

White, 

White with blue ſtripes, 

Plus, with white itil es, 

Deen blue, 

Light ble, 

White wich purple bottom, 

Scotch, or black aud white 
ſtriped, 

Cream coloured, 

Anturmnal flowering Croezs, of the 

foli-wing varieties, 

True ſaffron crocus, with bluiſn 
flower, and golden {tigma, 
which is the ſaffron. 


Common autumnal crecus, with 


deep blue flowers, 

With tight Hue flowers, 

Aany flow-red. 

Sy: D. 75 the ima! ſpring flow 
ering, 

Common ſinple, 

Dou de. 

Lenctium, or great furimer-ſnow- 
drop, 

Great ſummer ſnow- drop, with 
angular ſtalke, a foot high, and 
two or three flowers in each 
ſheath. 

T aller zreat ſnow drop with many 
finy 8. 

ngalur, or Far of Bethlehem. 

Great white pyramidal, with nar- 
row leaves. 

White, with broad-ſword ſhaped 
leaves ſpreading on the ground, 

Vellow. 

Pyrrennean, with whitiſh green 
ill wers. 

Stir of Naples, with hanging 
flower-, 


tooth. 

Rund leaved, with red flowers, 

The fame, with White tlowe:s, 

The ſame, yellow, 

Long narrow leaved, with purple 
and with white flowers. 

Grape hyacinth, 

Purple, 

Elue, 

White, 

Muſk hyacint!:, 

White, 

Aſt colonted, 

Blue feathered hyacintn, 

Purple, 

Muy or ſweet ſcented, with full 
purple flowers. 

The fame, with large purple and 
yellow 1low=r3, ffi, 

Great Atrican Muſcaria, with 
ſulphur coloured flower, 


Fritillaria, chequered tulip, 


Early purple, variegated, or che- 
quered with white, 

Black, chequeret with yellow 
ſpots, 

Yeilow, chequered with purple, 

P..ri purple,withycllow ſpots, and 
towers growing in an umbel, 

P-rhan Elv, with call fralks, dark 
purple towers grewing in a 
pyramid, 

Branching Perſian lily. 

C:rona Inperialis, crown imperial, 
a ſpecies of fiitiliaria, 
Common red, 
yellow, 

Yellow ſtriped, 

Sulphur cclourel, 

Large flowering, 

Double of each variety, 

Crown upon crown, or with two 
whorts of flowers, 

Triple crown upon crown, or with 
three tiers of flowers one above 
another, 

Gold ftriped leaved, 

Silver ſtriped lcaved, 

Tulip, early dwarf tulip, 

Tall, or moſt common tuBfp, 

| Double 
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Double tulip, 

Of the two firſt there is an infinite 
variety : floriſts reduce them to 
the following claſſes, of each of 
which are many intermediate va- 
rieties, varying in their ſtripes. 

Early yellow and red ſtriped, 
White and red friped, 

White and purple ſtriped, 

White and role ſtriped. 

7.1, or late fowerin,', with white 

boattoms tripe with brown. 

White bottoms, ſtriped with dark 
brown, 

Wits bottoms, ſtriped with vio- 
let Or black brown, 

Witte bottoms, ſtriped with red 
or vermiliione 

Y eilow bottoms, ſtrived with dif - 
terent colours, called bizart 5. 

Doble Tulfpe, yellow and red, 

Whit: and red. 
Cad lue, coruſſag, or fword bis 
. Common, win  fivorii-fflup td 
heaves, and a redn 52 547 
flevrer ranged „ one file or 
the talk, 

The ſame wich white flowers, 

Italian, with reidifh flowers 
ranged on both ſides of the 
fall, 

The ſame with white {oyers, 

Great r=! of Byzantium, 

Narrow graſſy leaved, and an 
incarnate or fleſh- co ured 
flo; v er, 

With chennelled Jong narrow 
four ang!<d leaves, and tie bell 
ſhaped flowers on the ſtalk, 

Great Indians 

Anemone, wood anemone with blue 

flowers, 

White flowers, 

Red flowers, 

Double white. 

Carden deuble Anemone, with crim- 

Vn flowers, 

Purple, 

Red, 

Biue, 

White, 

Red and white ſtriped, 

Red, white, and purple, 

Roſe and white, 

Blue, ſtriped with white, 
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Rarunculus, Turkey, with a fingle 
ſtalk, and large double bloJd- 
red flower, 
Yellow ti vercd, 
Perfian with branching ſtalks 
and large double flowers, of 
which are innumerable varie- 
tien, of all colours and varie- 
£3:10Ns to the amount of many 
hundreds, with mott beautiful 
Auwers, of which there are 
Very double flowers, 
Semi, or half double, 
The double are the moſi benu- 
tiful, and are propagated by 
otF-fers ; they produce no feed ; 
that being produced only in the 
hn and ſemi double flower, 
by towing of which the fine 
varieties of double flowers are 
obtained, 
Par. ret um, Sei darf, common 

„lite for nave Tur, with many 
dees IN 4 (he iogattn Congur - 
g. hd leaves, 

Sein aan, witu taller tems and 
many white flowers, andiw xd - 
ſhaped leaves, 

Broad leaved American, with 
larger white flowers, eight or 
ten in a ſheath, 

Mexican with two flowers, 

Ceylon, w.th one flower, 

Broadith roundiſh leaved of Am- 

. boyna, with many flowers, 

Carolina low ſea datfodil, with 
narrow leaves, and m.ny 
flowers. 

The two firit are hardy, an! (i.c- 
coed in the full ground; bat 
th others require to be kept in 
a ſtove 

Moly (allkum) ſpecies of garl2'c, 
producing ornamental ls. 

Broad leaved, yellow, 

Great broad Io wed, with Itty 
ſtowers, 

Broad I- weil, with white flower 


* * 
in large wind umbels, 


Sim „i white umbellated, 
Purple, 
Roof Coloured. 
Fun. a Bulbaſa, or bulbous root 4 
fumatorv, 
Grester purple, 
B b 4 


Hollow 


500 


H- Vow rooted, 

American, wiih a forked fower, 

i; deftodil, common 
donde y io dH, 

Fun el yellow, w.tr tre middle 
cup as iong as the petals, 

White, with vellow cups, 

Double with level cups, one 
within another, 

Common white narciſſus, with 
iizgle flowers, 

D-.uble white narciſhis 

Inc-mparable, or gre it non-ſucb, 
uit! double flowers, 

V ch ſin le Rowers, 

Hoop petticoat naiciſſus, or ruſh- 
leaved daitodil, w'th the niddic 
cup larger than the petals, and 
very broad at the brim, 


Pariedil, with white reflexed pe- 


t. s, and golden cups, 

White datfodil, with ruple cups, 

Fotyunthut narciſſus, having ma- 
ny imall flowers on a italk, 
from the fame ſheach; of this 
are the following vaietics : 

White, wich white cups, 

Yellow, with vellow cups, 

White, n yellow cups, 

White, Wien orange cups, 

Witte, with fulphur coloured 
cups, 

Yeliow, with orange cups, 

Yeliow, with tulphur coloured 
cups, 

With ievcral intermediate va- 
riet'es. 

Autumzal narciſſus. 


> onquil, common ſingle, 


Large fingle, a 
Common double, 
Double wit! large rourd roots. 


Liu, tne lily, common white 


lily, 

With ſpotted or ſtriped flowers, 

With double flowers, 

With iiriped leaves, 

White lily, with hanging or pen- 
dant flowers, 

Common orange lily, with large 
fingle flowers, 

With double Howers, 

With ſtriped leaves, 

Fiery, bulo- bearing ly, produ- 
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cing bulbs at the joiats of the 
ſt als, 

C mmon narrow lca ved, 

Gicater broad leaved, 

Many fower:d, 

Heary, 

Murtagon lily, ſometimes called 
Turks cap from the reſiexed 
poſition of their fower leaves: 
there are many varieties, and 
which differ trom the other 
ſorts of lilies, in having the 
petals of their tuwes retexcd 
or turned backward, 

Ihe var eties ate, 

Common red martagon, with very 
narrow ſpate leaves, or ſuch 
as grow without order ali over 
the lower fols, 

Double martagon, 
White, 

Double white, 
White ſpotted, 

S. arlet with broad ſparſed leaves, 

Bright red, many flowered, of 
pompony, with ſhort graily 
parſed leaves, 

Redditch haicy martagen with 
leaves growing in whorls 
round the ſtalk, 

G:eat yallow, witiz pyramidal 
Powers, ſported, 
Purple, with deck ſpots and 
broad leaves in whoris round 
the ſtalk, or muſt common 

Turks cap, 

White ipot.ed Turks car, 

Canada martagun, with yelicw'ſh 
arge flowers ſpotted, and 
leaves in whor's, 

Campicateme martagon, with 
erect be |-ſhaped fuwers, 

Philadelphia ma tagon, with two 
erect bright purp.e flowers. 


S$quills, Sea onion, or lily byacinch, 


common lily hyacinth, with a 

lily root and blue flower, 
Peruvian or broad leaved hya- 

cinth of Peru, with blue flow- 


ers, 
With white flowers, 
Early white ſtarry byacinth, 
Blue, 


Autumnal ſtarry hyacinth, 
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Larger ſtarry blue byacinth of 
Byzantium, 

Purp c ſtar flower of Peru, 

Italian b ue fpiked flar flower. 

Al:.butel lily, African b'ue with a 
tuberous root, 

Broad leaved purple with a bul- 
bous root, 

Afiatic with white umbe's and 
bulbous root, 

American, with large white um- 
dels and bulbous root: 

The firit of theſe require ſhelter 
from froſt; and the other three 
require the conſtant protection of 
a ſtove ; they make a fig2 ap- 
pearance in flower. 

JT: beriſe, or Indian tuberous hya- 
cintu; it produces a ſmall tem, 
tiuee or four feet higu, adorned 
with many white flowers of great 
fragrancy. 

The v. riet'es are, 
Fine double tuberoſe, 
Single tuberoſe, 
Smal! f! wered, 
Striped leaved. 

Tris Bulbaſa, or bulbous Iris, Perſian, 
with three erect blue petals, 
called tandards, and three re- 
flexed peta's called falls, which 
are variegated, called Perfian 
bulbous Iris, with a varicgated 
tiower, 

Common narrow leaved bulbous 


Iris, with a blue flower, 
White, 


Yeilow, 

Plue, with white falls, 

Blue, with yellow falls, 

Greater broad leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a deep blue flower, 

Eright pu ple, 

Deep purple, 

Variega ed, 

Great, with broad and almoſt 
plain or flat leaves, with blue 
flowers, 

Purple, 

Ot the above there are many 
intermediate varietics. 

Þ; acinth, eaſtern, with large flowers. 

Ot theſe there are many vatieties, 


and of wich there are in, 
numerable intermediate ſhave? 
or tin's of colours. 

Of double forts there ate, 

Blues, 

Purpie blues, 

Agatha blues, 

Whites, 

Whites, with yellow eyes, 

Whites, with red eyes, 

te es, with violet or purple 

es, 

N kn, with roſe coloured eyes, 

Whites, with ſcarlet eyes, 

Reds, 

Incarnate, fleſh or roſe coloured, 

Of tingle forts there are, 

Blues, of — ſhades, as 


Roſe coloured, 

With many intermediate ſhe des 
or varietice, 

Mi ſcaria,) or muſk hyacinth, 
Aſn- coloured, 
White, 
Obſolete purple, 
Greater yellow African. 

Grape hyacinth, 


Monſtrous flowering, or blue 
feathered hyacinth, 
Comoſ:d or tufted purple hya- 
cinth, 
Ameth vat ne blue hyacint?, 
Nodding ſpiked red hyacinth, 
Non- ſcript ſmall Engliſh hyacinth 
or hare be!ls,of che folla ins 
varieties: 
Common, wich blue flowery 
arranged on one ſide of the 
ſtalk, 
White, 
Bell-ſhaped blue hyacinth, wich 
flowers on every fide the 
talk. 


Bell - hiped peach - coloure!l, 
with flowers on one ſide the 


ſtalk. 
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Theſe are very hardy, and pro- 
pat te very faſt by off-ſets of 
the rocts, and fucceed in any 
{:tuation, in the common bor- 
dere, cr between ſhrubs. 
Hyacinth, with an obſolete or 
tadrd purple flower, 

guns, in variety. 

Lon lion's leaf, largeſt yellow, 
with fingle foot ftalks to the 
leaves, 

In aller pale yellow, with branched 
too? italles to the leaves. 

IIe are tuberous rooted plants, 
and are ſcarcc in England. 

(v lancn, ſow-bread, European, or 
common autumn foucring, 
with ea purple flower, and an- 
vular heat ſhared leaves, 

"The fame, with a black flower, 

Thr ſame, with white flowers, 

Rd fpring Rowering, with heart- 
kiped leaves, marbled with 
white, 

Futire white, ſweet ſmelling, 

Purple winter flowering, with 
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plain orbicular ſhining green 
leaves, 

Purple round leaved autumn flow- 

eringy | 

Small, or anemone rooted, with 
fleſh coloured flowers appearing 
in autumn. 

Theſe plants have large round ſo- 
lid roots, the flowers and leaves 
riſe immediately from the root, 

The two firſt varieties ate hardy, 
the the Perſian forts are impa- 
tient of froſts, and ſhould be 
kept in pots to be occaſionoVy 
&;-!tercd ; but all the others will 
fuccerd in a warm border under 
a wall, 

Super Lilly, or glorioſa red, with 
long ſlender leaves, muſt be 
placedin a het houic, 

Blue with oval leaves, 

Car ori. Regalir, or roval crown, re- 
quires ſhelter in winter. 

Ac-nite, the winter, 

Styrinchiums. 


A L1sT of Annual FLOWER PTAN TS; that is, ſuch 
come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die thc fame 
Year, and which muſt therefore be raiſed every Ycar 
from Seed : and the forts here mentioned are pro- 
per as ornamental PLaxTs for the Flower Garden 


and Pleaſure Ground. 


We divide them into three different Heads or Claſſes ; 
that is, the tender and more curious Kinds ; the lets 


tender, or hardier and more common Kinds ; the har- 
dieſt and moſt common Kinds, 


The firſt following are the more curious and tender Kinds. 
FIRST CLASS. 


AMAR ANTHUS Tricolor, 
Bicolor, 

Ceck*s-comb Amaranthus 
The red, | 
Purple, 

Yullow, 


Branching, 
Dwarf. 


Globe Amararnthus, the ſtriped, 


Red, 
White, 
Smiked, 


Branchivg, 
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Stamomtum, the double purple, Double ſcarlet, 
Double white. Double ſtriped. 
Rlarvel of Peru, Martynia. 
Red ſtriped, Brmoatizas ey” 
Yellow ſtriped, Ice Plant, or diamon ] fcldes. 
Long tubed. Senfitive Plant. 
Melungena, or egg plant, the purple Humble Plant. 
White, Sarlet C:oMontoul.:s. 
Ball.:mines or balſam, the donble Snale Melon, 
purple, White, Cucumber ſhaped. 


The above all require to be raiſed and brought forward in hot be da. 
See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in February, March, April, 
May, and june; but the ſenſitive and humble plants, after being reare4 
as above, ſhould always be continued either in a glafs caſe, green-houley 
or garden-frame, under glalics, otherwiſe they loſe their ſenſation, and 
will not yield to the touch. 


r 


SECOND CI. ASS oF ANNUALS: 
Or leſs-tender or hardier Kinds. 


The following are ſomewhat hardier than the fore- 
going, but in order to have them flower in any to- 
lerable Time in the Summer, they ſhould be firit 
raiſed in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tranſ- 
planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See 
the Articles of lefs tender, or hardier Anauals, in 
March, April, and May. 

AFRICAN Marigzeld, the orange, Indian Pink, double, 


Yellow, Single, 
Straw coloured, Large imperial. 
Double of each, AP -thengi. 
Double quilled. Palma Chriſti, the common, with 
French Marigold, the ſtriped, large grey leaves 
The yellow, Tall red ſtalked, with very large 
Sweet ſcented. green leaves, 
9 Her, — double, Smaller 
uble purple, Smalleſt with heart - haped 
Double Lora — 
Double ſtriped. | Theſe plants of palma chriſtĩ 
Marvel of Peru, the red ftriped, grow from three to eight or 
Yellow ftriped, ten feet high, and are princi- 
Long tubed. pally cultivated for their tall 
Chryſanthemum, double white, growth, together with the beau- 
Double yellow, ty of their palmated leaves, 
| Double quil'ed. which are ſingularly large, ſome 
Sqvece Sultan, the yellow, | of which, including their 
* tobes, will meſure near two 


teet, and ſometimes more. 
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el eco, long leaved Virginia, 
"road leaved, 
Branchiag perennial, 

Lie App „ wich red fruit, 
Wich veilow fruit. 

Crurds, round ſmooth oranges, 
Noce Or warted, 
Pear- ſnaped yellow, 
Peor- Hl. cd Hr ped, 
St ve col rar»), 

Bit, Hurd, lune very large, from 
erg or thre to five or fix fest 
long, and of varivus ſhapes. 

Mm rdica Bel um ina. 

Porficarias 

Indian Cern, the toll, 

Dwarf. 
ura praſtrata, blue. 
Tirnionatee 

(or nboulus, ſcarlet fiowered. 

Yoil;zo Bal am, or truch me not. 

Coph um, the long red podde i, 

Long vell-w podded, 


Re , hort, thick, run liſh podded, 


With heart-ſt.aped pode, 
Wich chorry-fhaped fruit, red, 
Cherry-ſhaped fruit, Low. 
Pal, the common or tuct- ſcented, 
Buſh bat, 
Zirria, red, 
Yeliow. 
Amwarantiuts, 
Ter amar, 
Pri ce's feather amaranthus, 
Love lies a bleeding amaraathus, 
Cornacorus, yellow, 
Reg. 
inc He, the variegated. 
Ten week Stock Cu,, 
The double red, 
Double white, 
Double purple. 
i Tue“ Stock, with a wall- 
over leaf, ? 
With double and ſingle flowers. 
Th- double of this fort makes 2 
pretty appearances 


Note, The ten weeks & cks will grow if ſown on 2 warm border toward 
the end of March, and ſhould be afterwards tranſplanted; but by ſowing and 
v6>:ging them forward in a hot-bed, they will flower ſooner by a month or 


nc weeks. 


The China-afer, chryſanthemums, white and purple ſultan, African 
and French marigoli, alkekengi, perſecaria, &c. Wil alfo grow in a 
warm border of natural earth, if fown in April, and afterwards tranſ- 
planted ; but they will not flower {> ſoon by a month or ſix weeks as when 
tn ind prop eri forwarded in a hot-buds 


— — 


THIRD CLASS 


O F ANNUAES 


Or hardy Kinds. 


The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no aſſiſt- 
ance of artificial Heat, but ſhould all, or at leaſt moſt 
of them, be ſown in the Fiaces where it is deſigned 


they all flower. 


Sce the Articles of HARDY AN- 


NUALE, in February, March, April, and May. 


ADONIS Flower, or flos Adon's, 
the red fou ering, 
Phe yellow. 
Candy 7 t, the large, 


Purple, 
White. 

Lariſtur, the double roſe, 
Voutle branched, 
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Large blue double, 
Double white. 
Laine, the roles 
arge blue, 
Small blue, 
Yellow, 
hitte, 
Scarlet, 
NITarbied. 
San ver, the tall double, 
D wble dwarf. 
Lat 9 red, 
W :::tcs : 
Per, the double tall ſtriped 
irn 10n. 
Dwarf friped, 
Double corn poppy, 
Fiornedt poppy. 
Conn uulus Marry 
Minor, 
Striped, 
Wnite, 
Scarlet. 
Nia, bladder. 
Stay Wea 101. 
Haired, the yellow, 
Purple, or red, 


Spanish. 
Cart tamus tinct᷑rius, or ſangron- 
Arr. 
Najntium, the large, 
Small. 


C-rinthe Major, or great honev- wort. 
Tuxgier Pea. 
Sweet Pea, the painted lady, 
The purple, 
White, 
Scarlet. 
Winged Pea. 
Crown Pea. 
Nigella, or devil in a buih, the 
long blue or Spanith, 
The white. 
Oriental mallow, curled, 
Venetian maliow. 
Lobel: Catchfly, white and red. 
Dwarf Lychnis. 


Note, In the above claſs of hardy annuals, ſome are introduced which 
ate alſa among the leſs tender kinds; ſhewing, that in default of hot- beds 
they may be raiſed in the natural ground. | 
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Venus Naw gvort. 
— Lig-gloſs 
Virgin Stock 
&7rawberry Spinach. 
Nl me tunger, or touch me not. 
Panfie:, or heart's eaie. 
Sraitl-piant, 
La: xe det. 
Cate: pillar plant. 
Hue * H 2 plant. 
Nera, blue. 
Antirriizum, or ſnap-dragon, the 
annual. 
Cyrns, or Corn-bottle, the red, 
V. hire, 
Blue. 
Roman Nette. 
I:-4.an Corn, 
HFelvidere, or ſummer cypreſs. 
AXvranthemum, or eternal flower, 
red and white. 
Garden, or common Marig:ld, the 
common fingle, 
Double orange, 
Double lemon coloured, 
Puuble lemon coloured ranuncu- 
lus marig' lad. 
Anna Cape Nurigod, with a vio- 
let and white flower, 
AMignon:tt:, or Reſeda, the ſweet 
ſcented. 
The upright, 
P I 7 te Cia "Yo 
Pu pl: Facib en. 
Praciceppatm, the purple. 
Blue, 
Ce- n':des, or batard fumatory. 
Te: ue Stock Gill lers, in va- 
riety. 
Perſic acid. 
Tebacco Plant, 
Long leaved, } 
Round leaved. 6 
Indian Corn. 
Ai, yſteu. 
Globe Thiſtle, 
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A Lisr of the Species and ſeveral Varieties of Kitchen« 
Garden or Eſculent Praxrts. 


A 


ASP ARACT'S,, Dutch, 

Graveiend, 

D..iteriea. 

All thete differ only by means of 
the ſoil, and places of cul- 
ture. 

Ab tichcke, globe, the largeſt and 
beſt tort, 

French or oval, 

Artichoke, the ſeruſalem. 

Alexatders, for its ſtalles, 
blanched by eartiung up. 

Beans, early Max.gan, ſmalleſt. 

Faaly Portugal, or Lidbon, mall, 

Small Spaniſh, 

Broad ditto, 

Nonpareil, 

Long padded, 

Sword long pod, 


Early long pod, 
Windſor, 


Toker, 

Sandwich, 

White blotſom, 

Red bloiſomed, 

Mumford, 

Willow leaved, 

Dwarf, being of very humble 


when 


to ten or twelve inches high. 
Pear, early golden hotſpur, 
earlieſt. 
Nichol's early, 
Charlton hotſpur, 
Matter hotſpur, 
Ormrod's hotipur, 


Dwarf ditto, 

Leadman's dwarf, being of very 
low growth, but, 2 plentitul 
bearer, 


growth, riſing only from & 


Fron. 

Green rounciva!, 

Whire dirto, 

rey ditta, 

Crown, or roſe, 

Fee, 

Lickle, 

Union, 

The fr laſt of which are cul- 
tivated chiefly for curioſity, 

Kidncy-bearns, early liver-coloured 
dwart, difterent ſorts, | 

Early white dwart, 

Batterſea white dwarf, 

Canterbury dwarf, 

Red ſpeckled dwarf, 

Black fpeckled dwarf, 

Tawney dwart, 

Dun-colourcd dwarf, 

Chineſe ſmall ſpeckled dwarf, 
red, black, brown, and white 
ſpeckled, 

Large Dutch runners, wieh long 
pods, 

Scarlet runners, | 

Largeit white runners, with 
pods like the ſcarlet ; and like 
that ſort, 2 great bearer, and 
a fine eating bean. 

T:rneps, early Dutch white, the 
beſt ſcrt for gardens, particu- 
larly for the early crop. 

Common large white round, 
alto very proper for gardens. 

Yellow, very good, 

Large red topp'd field turnep, 

Lzrge green topp'd field turnep, 

Long rooted, 

French, ſmall round, 

Small red round, for curioſity 
and for cating. 

Cauliflower, the early, 

Late, 


Pracctiir 
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Broccoli, early purple, 

Large late purple, for the main 
crop, 

Brown, 

Green, 

White or cauliflower broccoli. 

C:5bage, ſmall early, 

Eariy dwarf ſugar-loaf, 

Large ſugar-lont, 

Yorkſhire early, 

Batterſea early, 

Either of the above for the firſt 
crop, and the large ſugar-loaf 
kind, alto for the firſt general 
ſummer crop. 

Early Ruſſia, not proper for a 
general crop, being ſmall, 
but a very ſweet eating cab- 
bage, and will come early. 

Long ed, 

Giant, or large Scotch, 

Large hollow, 

Common white round flat headed, 

Large drum cabbage, 

Red Dutch, 

The laſt mentioned, if of the 
tra ſort, is all over of a very 
decp or dark red, with very 
thick leaves; the baſtur!, or 
degenerated forts, are of a 
pale or faint red, with thinner 
leaves, and the veins of which 
are whitiſh, 

Muſk cabbage. 

Turnep Cabbage, with the turnep 
part above ground. 

Turnep-rooted cabbage, with 
the turnep part under ground. 

C.:pficum, for its ſeed-pods to pickle, 

Long red podded, 

Large heart-ſhaped podded, 

Large bell-ſhaped podded, 

Large angular podded, 

Red ſhort round podded, 

. Cherry-thaped podded. 
Love apple, its fruit for ſoups and 
pickling. 

Red fruited, 

Yellow fruited. 

C {70+ ts, the common open green, 

Cabbage colewert. 

Coleworts are now for family 
uſes, generally raiſed from ſeeds 
of any of the forts of the beſt 
kinds of heading white cabbage; 
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but thoſe of the ſugar-loaf are 
preferable to all the others for 
tweeracfs of eating. See Cole- 
worts, june, July, and Au- 
guſt, 
Sea Celeuvert, or Cabbage. 
Cucumber, early ſhort prickly, 
Sho: t cluſter prickly, 
Lorg prickly, 
White, 
White Turkey, 
Green Turkey, 
Smyrna, 
Oni: ns, the Straſburgh, 
White Spanith, 
Spaniſh rec, 
Silver-ſ\xinned Spaniſh, 
Portugal, very large. 
Either of the above three for the 
main crop; but the firſt i$ the 


beit for long keeping. 


Welc h onicne 
The laft never bn!bs, fo is only 
fown in Auguit, being very 
hardy to ſtand the winter for 
early ſpring uſe. 
Lerk, London, 
French. 
Radifh, early ſhort-top, with purple 
rote, 
With red roots, 
Salmon, or ſcarlet, 
Small round Naples, or Italian 
it e turnep=rootcd, 
Red turnep-rooted, 
Long rooted white, 


Turnep-roxted large black Spaniſh 
radiſh, 


Lettuces, green cos, 

White ditto, 

Red ditto, 

Aleppo or ſpotted, 

Cammon cabbage | 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

White Dutch, 

Grand admiral or admirable, a 
very large and fine ſort of cab- 
bage-lettuce; it is greatly cul- 
tivated by the kitchen gar- 
deners about London, for their 
ſummer crop; it is in perfec- 
tion in July and Auguſt, 

Cilicia, 

Imperial, 

Capuchin, 


Honey, 
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Honey, 


(Cue d: 

Early rame, 

Hardy g. cen cabbag ing, 

Blank Spanith, 

Lap, or common open lettuce, 
to kw cal in the ſpring to 
cut up young for Illu te. 

Celrry, Italian, or colamoua up 
Tis" „ 

Sol a 1iaiked npricht, 

Great uprigiit, 

Turrey-rooted, called ccleriac, 

Curled !-aved. 

Endive, green curled, belt for the 
main top, 

White curie:l, 

Dwarf curled French, 

Batavian large upr'g et, for au- 
tumn uſe, wilt : t Fard the 
winter, uſed priacipaliy for 
ſewing and ir lupis 

Spinach, prickly 1-1-4, proper for 
he winter rp. det Auguſt. 

Round leaved, or Inoot! lended 
for the ſpring and ſummer 
crops, Sb 

French, different from the above, 
but very good to cat, having 
very thick leavcs. 


Satuy, green curled for the main 


crop, 
Yellow, 
White. 
Borecole, green curled, 
Red. ; 
Parſley, common plane leaved, 
Curled leaved. 

Hamburgh large-rooted Parſley, bav- 
ing large Carrot-ſhaped white 
roots, which 's the part of the 
plants to be eaten. 

Cardoon, for the ſtalks of its large 

leaves when blanched. 

Fincabia, or French fennel, a plant 
for ſoup, when the bottom of 
the ſtalks are blanched by 
earthing up. 

P lane, the golden, 


Green, 

Both for ſallads an4 ſoups, 
Creſs, the common. 

Curled, 

Broad leaved, 
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Eſuſard, bowa, 

Whice, tor fmail ge ling, 
Rare, for ſma ll (alla ting. 
Cee the common, 

French, or round leaved, 

Candy or Cretan, 

Burnet, its leaves for winter l- 
laus, &C., 

Cn Sallad, or lamb's lettuce, for 
winter and tpring uſe. 
Erect, red, cultivated for its rocts, 

White, 

Greer 

Ihe two laſt are cv!tivated for 
their leaves in ſoup, &c. 

Cn for 1oilids and ſoups. 
Potatres, carly dwarf. 

Lorge round ied, excellent for 
dne YI! or! cronle 

Large long waite, alſo very tine 
ter a full crops 

Round White, 

Wiite kidney. 

Cluftered Americans 

Pa 4 RO 
Cn, range co ured, 

Red, or eariy horn carrot, 

Ycliow routed, 

V nite, 

But the firſt ſort, orange carrot, 
is ſuperlor for the main crop, 
and bet for general culture, it 
growing leg and lage; the 
red and pelle are alſo very 
good; tho' the yellow is not 
common, ard the white fort 
is rarely to b; ſeen. 

Srorzoreray Tor its roots. 
Shall ts, 
Carlick, common or ſmall rooted. 

Large rooted. 

Rocambc.le, fix its roots and heads. 

Salſafy, for its roo's, 

Skarre ts, for its rout. 

Rampion, for its root. 

Tarrog on, for its tvps in ſoups and 
lallads. 

Geurds. 

Pumkins. 

Squoſprii. 

The above three are of the gourd 
kind, and cf which are many 
curious varieties, are ſome- 
times cultivated for their fruit 

tor. 
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for enlinary purpoſes while 
quite voung, and fore waen 
rive 1or pumkin pics, &. 
Mſe ont, R nana, 

Cantaleupe, 

Lerg carbuncle ditta, 

White nttg, 

Orang: ditto, 

Rock a.tt 55 


Black ru. K, 


— 
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. Ribbed, netted melon, 

Sm2ot's green, 

Green ſie ed. a 

There are many more varieties of 
melons, but the above are the 
beſt foris, and what are gene- 
rally cultivaced for the main 
crop. 


Nen, Melis, very large. 


M., ron 


SwteT and For Hess. 


AN NOL, double, 
Singe. 

Sew ry, the winter, 
Summer. 

Mart ora, feet, 
Fot. 

Thyme, common, 
Lemon, 
Silver tipped. 

Hyſicp, common, 
Varlegated. 

Sages „ beſt fer common uſc, 

ree 


n, 
Tea face, ſmell leaved. 
Balſamic broad leaved, 
Mint, ſpear, proper ſort for various 
kitchen uſes. 
Pepper, for diſtilling, 
Orange, principally ror curiofitv, 


IT awenders 
K 0 . 


Baſil, the ſweet, 


Rut 
Both of which are ten der plants, 
and raiſed only in hot- beds, 
like capſicum and love - apple, 
&c., 
Anriſe. 
C arraway A * 
—_ 
ary. 
Borage. 
Brrnet. 
Tarr 
Tanſey. 
Pugl: ls, 
Carduus Benedictus, for ten, by way 
of Medicine. 


Balm, the garden. XN:p, Nepeta, or cat mint. 
Penny root. So called by re2ſon the cats are 
Deutle Clamemile, fond of it; for they will roll 
Fern. ard tumble about it, and eat 
Di. and tear the herb to pieces. 
A Lr1sT of ſome cf the principal Sorts of Gxz: x-Housz ; : 
PLANTS. - 
OE, the large American, Partridge-brea®, 
Large ſtriped ditto, Cuſhion, 
Alu, the African ſorts, Large Pearl, 
Mitre, Feu! ronguc, 
wert, ©£51p-tike, 


Tongues 

Upright triangular, 
Pearangular, 
Cob-web, 


.cel-ſhaped, 
Talon, 
F — 
Cat-happed, 
Spiral, 
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Ambra mernicaras 
Linti yilis, Jupiter's beard. i 
Ad, wind-ſced, ſeveral varia - 
ties. 
Aſter, the African ſhrubby. 
4nihuf erriums 
Air vn fru ticefe Ws 
HApicin mac 1 1 uitto 
fp aragiusy ſhrubby, two or tl ret 
varieties. 

H., goiden-rod trees 
Buphthalmums, forme varieties. 
Car paula, bli-tiower, 

1he Dutci, 

Ani ric an. 
Corming, or Canary bell flower. 
CI ſecuna, goldy locks. 
Cmvrluulus, the filvery 
Celaſtrus, ſtaſt- tree, box-lcaved. 
Clfortia, ilex-leaved. 
. 4 890 
Cut, rock roſe, ſeveral ſorts. 
Car mile, double Italian. 
Cyclamen, the Perhan, 

Sweet ſcented. 
Cerenilla, jointed podded. 
Craſſula, fix or eight forts, 
Cytiſus, tre foil. 
D.gitalis, Canary. 
Dieſma, ſeveral torts, 
Iris Uzaria. 
Eu borbia, major, 

inor. 

Gerariums, crane s- bill, 

The icarlet, 

Balm: ſcented, 

Scarlet horſe-ſhoe, 

Pink ditto, 

V ariegated, 

Sorrel-leaved, 

Nutmeg ſcented, 

Striped-leaved, 

Role-ſcented, 

Vine-leaved, 

Hollow-icaved. 

Heart-leaved, 

Sperr-Iouved, 
Craſallum, ſome varicties 
Grew:in, | 
Frath, African, man forts, 
Heliotropium a-toreum. 
Hypericum, the Chineſe. 
Hermonrig, ſeveral forts 
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Folmines, the Azori ing 
The Catalon an, 
Yellow Indian. 

Ia, ſeveral ſpecies. 

Tuſticia, two lortse 

* Saria. 

Leonurts, lion's dall. 

Leun: 

Orang. * 

Cen. 

Casi TN De. 

Tutu, 4 bird foot tcefoil, ws 0! 

three forts. 

Lu, box thoine 

1. . 

{ax nora lafttaricas 

Aluiibar Nut. 

AT! mbryanth emun't, many ſorts. 

Atyrths, many ſorts. 

05 ander, reds 
White, 

Double. 

Oiide. 

Oęuntia, Indian fg. ſome vr rie ties. 

. leelgermi n, hard- ſeeded {un-ilower. 

Geert, reſt-harrow. 

Plylica, the heath- leaved. 

Phyfalis, winter cherry. 

Sage, the ſhrubby African, &c. 

Si. ver Trees 

Scabiæus, the ſhrubby. 

Scr tun, ſeveral forts, 

Sideroxylum, or iron-woods 

Sedum, the variegated, 

Plain. 

Sclunum, nightſhade, ſeveral ſorts. 
Ameorium Plirii, or winter cherry. 
Pemum Ameris. 

Stapelia, ſome varieties. 

Tetragt nia, ſhrubby. 

Teucrium fruticans, or Tree Ger- 

mander, with ſeveral others. 

Tanacetum fruisſicua, ſhrubby tan- 

ſey. 

Thea, Tea-tree, green, 

Bohea. 

Tlymbra, mount in by ſſop, ſpiked, 
Whirled leave. 

Thyme. miſtic. 

Traclelium cæuleum, or blue-tliroat 

wort. 

Forbernn, Bonarian, tall ſpik -d 

F.tcx, tliret leaved. 
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A D D E N D A: 


. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS; 


COMPRISING 


A complete and full Diſplay of all the Perennials and 
Biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted Tribe, both 
ornamental Flowering Kinds and for Variety in the 
Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, &c. with gene- 
ral Obſervations on their Culture, 


—_— 


As in the preceding Arrangements of Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants thoſe of the Hardy Herbaceous Perennial and 
Biennial, fibrous and fleſhy-rooted Kinds, if in full 
Collection, would greatly exceed any of the others ; and 
of that Tribe the foregoing Liſt thereof compriſes chiefly 
a Selection of the principal ornamental floweriag Sorts, 
peculiarly adapted as flowering Plants, for adorning the 
principal Flower Borders, Beds, and other Comparc- 
ments of the Flower and Pleaſure Garden; but as there 
are numerous other Species and V arieties cultivated, as 
flowering Plants, in many curious Gardens, and for Va- 
riety, Obſervation and ceconomical Purpoſes, here fol- 
lows a general Regiſter of the Whole together, for the 


Afiſtance of thoſe who may have Occaſion to make a 
full Collection, 


Conſiſting of an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
principal Genera, or Families, furniſhing numerous 
Species and Varieti*s for Ornament and Variety in 

Flower 
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Flower udens and Pleaſure Grounds ; all principally 
P rennia!, r many Years Plants, and Pienniale, or 

Plants of but two Veaas duation, but conſiderably the 

greater Part 2re Pereanial, or of many Years Durability 

in the Root, it the Stalks are herbaceous, (not become 

ing woody) molly rifing from the Rout in the Spring, 

flower in Spring, Summer, Sc. and decay to the Ground 

in Autumn and Winter; though ſome, as the Wall- 

flower, Stock Ju'y-Rower, and a few ochers, are durable 

in Stalk and Branches tor one, tro, or three Years ; and 

all the Species of tai Tribe are, in the greater Part, 
fbrous-rooted, of numerous ſmall fibres; ſome alſo 
with thick fleſhy Fangs, others tuvercus, with round, 
or irregularly knobbed, and oblong fleſhy tubers ; 

and moſt of which, both fibrous, fleſny, and tuberous- 
rooted, propagate abundantly by Off- ſets of the Root; 
others by Slips and Cuttings of the Stalks in Summer; 

ſome by Layers, Pipings, &c. and Slips cf the Shea ; 

moſt of the Sorts alſo by Seed. 


In this general Lift, and conſiderable Tribe of herbacecu:s 
Perennials and Biennials, there are numerous molt 
beautiful flowering Plants, and ſome are curicus, prin - 
cipally in their Mode of Growth, Foliage, &-c. and 
ſome as officinal Plants; all eligible to adorn, and di- 
verſify the different Flower Compartments ; flowering 
in the different Sorts from January, February, March, 
till October, and November, and December: moſtly 
furniſhing ripe Sed ia Summer and Autumn; and 
ſome are valuable Medical Plants, 


All the Sorts in the following Arrangements are ſuch as 
may be had at molt cf the public Narſgries. 


They are arranged principally under the Botanic and Eng. 
lith Names of the ſeveral Families or Genera, and all 
the 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 
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the Species placed in their reſpective Families, ang 


diſtiaguiſued by their moſt proper . 


es, with the Va- 


rieties (where any) of each Species. 


A® LDH, or Pexr”s Breech, 
Soft or {ſmooth icaved, 
T horay-leaved, 
"of thorny-lcaved, 
Alc lea, miltoil or yarrow, 
(Mluiefatum) common milfoil, 
Red flowered, common, 
Hoary miltal, 
Downy miltcil, 
( Clawenna ) or filvery milf il 
N ble milie, 
( Agtratum ) ar ſweet Tauling 
Lavender coton-icavei, 
( © tarm:c@) or ſneeze- wert, 
Double inceze-wort, 
Szuthernwourt-icaved milicil, 
Long, Gr teveriew-leavea, 
Egyptian nulfail, 
Alpine m.ltoil, 


Aconitum, Aconite, Monk's Hood, 


or Wolf's Bare, 
( Napclius ) or common early blue, 
Variegated flowered, 
( Lycefomur ) YelowWaolt Bane, 
P--renean fennei-leaved yellow, 
{ Anthira) or Salutircrous, 
White Salutiferous, 
Hooked- flowered blue Aconite, 
(Camarum) or Stirian Acne, 
Purple St rian, - 
Blue-pvrple Stirian, large flow- 
ered, 
Aras Calamus, or Sweet-Ruth, 
aa, Herb Chriſtopher, 
Spiiced Rowering, 
Black-berry bearing ſpiked, 
bite b:rrizd ſpiked, 
Racemoſe flowering, 
Azoxa M. ſcbatellina, or Moſchatele 
or Hollow Root, 
Adonis wernalis, Vernal, or Spring 
Perennial Adonis. 


Alianti um fedetum, or Foot-leaved 


Canada! iden Hair. 
Ageratum ai! mum, or Talleſt 
Hemp Ag-imony. 
Arimonia, or Agrimony, 


Eupateiia, or common, 


Creeving O nental Agrimanv, 
Arriraonoides, of tacee-leaved, 
Oo tous, or ſacct-cented, 
/ off mia (Tocklc), or 
Camp) ins 
Coonatlic.iow ere, or commonroſe 
Campion, ſeveral valetics, viz. 
Red floweret, 
White flove cd, , 
Double flowered, 
Fed and white. 
(71; F-wvis ) or Flower of Jupiter. 
A, ' ty Pugle, . 
Orental, or Eaſtern Bu, le, 
Primi Bugle, 
C--eping rootin ;-Caikea, 
Cuneva Blue Dugle, 
Variegeted erreping. 
4 ½, Holiyhnc!:, 
R- ie-flawered, common, 
Several varieties, viz. 
Red howertd, 
Derp ccd, 
Rlack red, 
Purple, 
Yellow, 
Sulphur yeliocy, 
W itt, 
Bluit-col rc, 
Fieih-coloured, 
F g -leaved palmated II Hyhock, 
different varictiez, as above. 
Arbemilla, Lady's Mante, 
Common jobated-leaved, 
Alpine, anger-lcaved, 

H, bridun, or Mule Alpine, 
Pentaphyllous, or five-l-aved, 
Alctrie, or Hyacinth-Aowered Aloe, 

( Uvaria ) or Sword upright-leayed 
Aletris, 
Farinoi:, or Mealy American 
Aietr:s, 
Althea, Marſh Mallow, 
Officinal, or common, 
Cannabinous, or hemp-leaved, 


Rofe 


Alyſſum, Alyſſon, or Medwort, 


Laxatile, or rock, yellow Alyſſon, 
Evary Alu ſlon, ö 
Sea- 
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Sea- purſlane- leaved, Common Sweet Fennel, 
Nyperborean, or Northern, Dark- green leaved, 4 
Cretan Aly ſſon, Sparſcd- le ed. 
Mountain diffuſe al kee. A. gelica, 4 
(Feficaria,) or bladder -pudded, ( Archarge/ica) or common, 

Ae, Buylof:, Dark purple, a 
Oriental yellow, Lucid, or ſhinirg. 
Evergreen broad-icaved. Anthemis, Chamomile, 


HAndryala lanata, or Downy-Sow- Noble, or common, 
Thiſtle. Double flowered. 
Afremone, Fyretbrum) or Pellitory of Spain, 
Coronarious flowered, or Narrow- "TinCtorous, or Dyer's Tante- 
leaved Garden Anemone. leaved, or Ox-eye Cha:ry 


W red narrow-leaved, or ow 
op Anemone, Aiitirr inum, or Sna dragon Toaus 
Double red narrow-leaved, Flax, &c, , . 
with other varieties. Major, or greater, common, 
Garden broad-leaved Anemone, White flowered, greater, 
many varieties, viz. Red iowered, greater, 
Red flowerad, Variegated flowered, greater, 
Scarlet flowered, : Striped-leaved, greater, 
Purple, Purple Veſuvian Snap-dragon, 
Crimton, (Linaria) or Toads Flax, com- 
Blue, mon yellow, 
Violet, Cenifta-leaved Toads Flax, 
White, Montpelier Toads Flax. 
Roſy, or bluſh-coloured, Anrthericum, Spider-wort, 
Red and white ſtriped, ( Liliage) or graſs-leaved, 
Red, white, and purple, ( Lilioſtram) or Savoy Spider - 
Blue and white, wort, 
Double of each, with many Offifrag Marſh Spider-wort, 
intermediate varieties. Ramoſe, or Branching. 

Wood Anemono, blue, Anthyllis Vulneraria (Vulneraria) or 
Double blue wood, Scariet Kidney Vetch. 
White wood. Apocynum, or Dog's-Bane, 

Apennine blue Anemone, Androſzemum-leaved, or Catch- 

Dichoromous, or Forked-ftalked, fly Apocynum, 

Narcifſus-flowered Anemone, Cannabinous, or Hemp Apocy- 

( Thalictreides) or Goat's rue- num of Canada. | 

leaved Anemone, Aquilegia, or Columbine, 

Alpine Anemone, Common Blue Starry flowered, 

Virginia Anemone, Nectarium flowered, 

Double flowered Virginia. Double Nectarium flowered, 

Anemone Hepatica, or Hepatica, Treble Nectarium flowered, 

Blue Hepatica, Full Nectarium flowered, 

White Hepatica, Roſe coloured, 

Red Hepatica, Red, 

Double of each. White, 

Anemone Pulſatilla, or Pulſatilla, or Blue, 
Paſque ſlower, blue. Striped, 
Anethum (Dill) Fennel, V 


Arabis 
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Au, oa, Alpine Baſtard 
Tower Muſtard. 

Arenaria prandiflera, or Great flow- 
ered Arenaria. 

Arctia alpina, Aipine Hoary-ſtaiked 
Aretia. 


Axriſtolicbia, Birthwort, 
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Exalted white Syrian Dog 
Bane, 
Purple Dog's Bane, 
Incarnate, or Fleth-coloured, 
Amoenous, or Beautiful Purple. 
Tuberous-rooted Orange Apoey- 
num, 


(Pifilichia) or Common Spaniſh, Aſperula cdaruta, or Sweet - ſcented 


Clematitis or upright birtawort 
clematis, 

Long-rooted, 

Round-rooted, 

Odorous American. 


Arnica, 


Mountain Plantain-leaved, 


Woodroof, 
Tanrine Woodrocf. 


Alpbodelus, or Kings Spear, 


Yellow flowecee, 

Branching Great White, 
Unbranching White, 

Fiſtulous, or hollow-lcaved. 


( Scorpinides ) or Scorpion-rooted, Aſplenium, Spleen-wort, or Hart's 


Artimefia, Mugwort, Wormwood, 
&c, 

Common Mugwort, 

Striped-leaved, 

( Abfinthium ) or common Worm- 
wood, 

Pontic, or Roman Wormwood, 

Intire-leaved Wormwood, 

Maritime, or Sea-wormwood, 


Tongue, 
( Ceterach ) or Spleenwort, 
( Scolopendrium ) or Hart's Tongue, 
Curled-lcaved Hart's Tongue, 
Many clett-leaved. 
(Trichsmanes ) or Common Maid- 

en Hair. 

Green Maiden Hair. 

(Ruta Muraria) or Wall Rue. 


( Sautonicum ) or Tartarian South- Alter, or Starwort. 


ernwand, 

( Dracunculus hortenfis) Garden 
Dragon-herb, or "Tarragon, 
Glacial Palmated Artcmefia. 

Arun, Wake Robin, 

Maculated, or Spotted-leaved, 

Three-leaved Arum, 

( Dracunculus )JorCommonDragong 

Virginia Arum, 

{ Arijſarum ) or Friar's Cowl, 
Variegated-leaved Friar'sCowl, 

undo, Reed, 

( Denax) or Portngal, or Spaniſh 

Reed, 
Variegated Donax, or Indian 
Reed, 

Common Marth Reed, 

Small Land Reed, 

Alarum, or Afarabacca, 

European, ccmmon, 

Canadian, 

Virginian. 

Aſ-lepias, or Swallow-wort, 

Vincetaxicum) or Common Whit-, 
Variegated-ieaved, 

Black flowered Swallow-wort, 


Syrian Dog's Bane, 


Tradeſcant's Starwort, or Mi- 
chaelmas Daily, 
( Amclius of Virgil) or Blue Ita- 
lian Starwort, 
Alpine one flowered Blue, 
Divaricated-branched, 
Dumoſe or Buthy, 
(Trip:liam) or Maritime Blue 
Starwort, | 
Heath-like Starwort, 
Linari-leaved, 
Heart-lcaved, 
Puniceous, or Purple- ſtalked. 
Mutable, or Variable flowered, 
Undulated, or Wave-leaved, 
New England Tall Purple, 
Rigid, or StifF-leaved, 
Con-coloured Blue, 
New Holland Violet 
Grand-Howered Pychmidal, 
Poſiſhe imoath-ſtalked, 
S enler-leared blue, 
Tardy, or Slow-flowering, 
Flax-leavec, 
M:1-r:ble, or Sorry-flowered, 
Ling largs-leaved, 
Willowe 
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Wi'low-leaved, 
Virgated, or Lwiggy, 
Uabel-Howerinę, 
Corvmbus-noxe irg, 
Ae dleated, or Prickly, 
Crezping Broal- leave, 
Allenaicd, or Strange-flowered, 
Penculous Starwort. 

Aftrago/us, Nlilk Vetch. 

" Fox-tai! Mul Vetch, 
Galegiform, or Goat s Rue form- 
ed, 

Li-uorcy, or Sweet-leaved, 
(eher, or Globular puderd, 
Veltcarious, or Bladder podded, 
Alpine Pendulous werd, 
Sand, Hoary-leavede 

Aftrantta, Blick Maiterwort, 
Mor, or greater, 
Mia, or cis. 


Atbemanta Meum ( Mecun) or Spig- 
nel. 
Arrepa, Deadly Nightſhade, 


(Hella donna } or comm ony 

( Pandragord ) or Maudr. xe. 
Bcllis, or Daily, 

Ferennial common Daiſy, 

Double red, 

Double white, 

Double bluſh- coloured, 

Double neſh-colourtad, 

Variegated double red and 
nite, or pred, 

Prell, raus, or Chilling, called 
Hen and Chicken Daiſy; 
ima!l gowers emitted round 
the ſidæs of the main head, 

Creſted, or Cock ſcomb Daiſy, 
Red, 

White Cockſcomb Daily. 

B-tinica, Betony, 
Cfhicinal, or common interrupted 
ſpiked, pu. ple, 

White Common Betony, 

Daniſh Betony, 

Alpine Betony, 

Borago borage, 

Oriental of Con ſtantinop le. 
Bryonia alba, ar White Briony. 
Buphithaimum, or Ox-Eye, 

( Heliamthoides} or Sun flower- 

like Tall Autumnal ox eye, 
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Grand flowered, 
B:jleurum long:folium, or Long- 
leaved Hare's Lar, 
Butomus umbcilitu', er Urabellated 
k lowering Ruth, 


C. 


Cacul a, Foreign Colts Foot, 
Helbert-ipear-tavedy 
Swect ſcented, 
Qraci-letved, 

FIT ine. 

Call: patuſris, 

Arum. 

Celta poiufiris, or Marſh Marig d, 

( Louble yellow). 
Compar:/a, Bell- Flower, 
Feach-leaved common Blue, 
Wulte Peach-leaved, 
Double of each, 
Py: amidal Blue, 
Celan) Great Throat-wort, 
or Nettle-leaved Campanula 
(Blue) 

Louble White Nettle-leaved, 
Broa4-leaved Giant 'Throat-w::t, 
Thyrſe-ftowered, Echium-lear cc 

Campanula, 
Clomerated flowerei Throatwort, 
Putulent,orSpreadingCampanula, 
Romnd-leaved, 
Saxatile, or Rock Daiſy-leaved, 
Rhomboide-'Iri2ngular-leay ed, 
( Rafunculus) or Rampien, 
(Medium) or Canterbury Bell- 
nower (Eluc), 

White Canterbury Bell-Hcwer. 

Cardamire, Lady's Smock, 

Meadow Double white flowered, 
ir.foliate, or three-leaved, 

Cannclir, Hemp, 

Cultivated, or common (Annual). 

Cardiue, Thiſtle, 

Fm Thiſtle, 
(Relenium-like) or Melancholy 


or Marſh Baltard 


Thiſtle. 
Catia maridandice, or Maryland 
Senna. 


Cataranete, or Candy Licn's Foot, 


(Blue), 


Vellow. 
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Yellow, 
Centaurea, centaury. 
( Centaurium ) or greater. 
( Facca ) or knap-weed, 
Phry gian ciliated centaury, 
Pectinated leaved. 
Scabiaſa major) or great ſca- 
bious centaury, 
Mountain centaury, 
Woad leaved. 
{ Cincraria) or white mountain 
knap-weed, or greater blue 
bottle 


Cut-leaved purple. 
( Cracedylium ) or great thorny - 
headed centaury 
Splendent talvery-calvxcd 
Siberian declining-ftaiked 
Yellow ccataury, 
Oriental knap-weed. 
9 or mouſe- ear chick-weed 
rc-pings 
Broad leaved, 
F:i-14, linear leaved, 
Tomentole or hoary. 
Cerinthe, or honey-wort, 
Major honey-wort, ( 
Minor honey-wort. (a) 
Cherophy!llum, wild chervil, 
Aurcous or golden, 
Aromatic angelica leaved. 
Chelid:nium, cclandine, 
Double-flowered, greatef. 
(Glaucium) or yellow-horned 
Poppy. 
an inmarh red, 
Smooth white, 
( Pehrſtemon ) or amplexicaul leav- 
ed cheloue. 
Cheiranthus, wall-flower, and ſtock- 
gilliflower. : 8 
{ Ckeiri ) or wall-flower, 
Yellow wall-flower, 
Double yellow, 
Bloody wall-flower, 
Double bloody, 
White wa'l-flower, 
Double white, 
Striped leaved wall-flower. 
Hoary-eaved Chetranthus, or 
ſtock-gilli o r, 
Scarlet or Br m con 


White Brom ton ck, 


Queen ftock, purple, 
Twickenham ftock. 
Chryluntbemun, corn marigold. 
( Leucanthemum ) or white, 
Great ox-eye chrytunthemumn, 
Serotinous or late-flowering, 
Atrated or black. 
( Balſamite) balſamic chryſan- 
themum, or battard 
Chryſecoma, or goldy locks. 
( Lin:fyris} or German goldy 


, 
Two flowered Siberian. 
enium, golden faxifrage, 
Alternate leaved, 
Oppofite leaved. 
Cim.cifrga, or Siberian herb chriſto- 


rs 
Cir: aa, cachanter's night-ſhade. 
Lutetian, common, Upright, 
many ſpiked, 
Canada broad leaved, white. 
Alpine aſfceading-ftalked, one- 
Clematis, virgin's bower, 
Upright, 
Intire leaved. 
Cuapadium, or field baſil, 
Common, 
Hoary. 
Colurea, bladder ſenna, 
Herbaceous Ethiopianan, 
Under- ſhrubby, ſcarlet. 
Co!l:nſonia canadenſis, or Canada 
C!!'nfonia, 
marina, or ſea Spaniſh 
chu. treacle muſtard. 
— or marſh cinque 
Foil, 
Cenvaſ aria, or lity of the valley, 
and Solomon's feal. 
(May Convall lily), or lily of the 
valley, white, 


( Polygonatum ) or Solomon's ſeal, 
Many-flowered true Solomon 2 
e 


ft 
Verticillate floweringSolomon's 
ſeal, 
Two leaved Solomon's 
| 2 leaved Solomon't ſeal, 
% Cc 


— 1” 
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Racemoſe-ipiked. 
Cost uus, bind weed, 
Lineated leaved dwarf convol- 
vulus. 

{ Scldanella maritima minor ) fea 
foldanel minor, or creeping 
convolvulus. 

(Scammenia hriaca) or Syrian 
ſcammony. 

Cornus, (Cornel) dog berry, 


Canada herbaceous branchleſs 
dog berry, 
Swediſh two branched herbaceous 


dog berry, 
Core fi, or tick ſeed, 
Mhite corcoplis, 
Three leaved, 
Alternate * ed, 
Spear leaved, 
Verticillated leaved. 
Ceronilla varia, or various flowered 
herbaceous colutea, 
2a cundida, or ul ite leaved flea- 
ane. 
Ecryledon umbilicus, or umbilicate d 
leaved cotyledon, or navel-wort. 
Crambe maritima, or ſea cabbage. 
Certuſa, bear's ear ſanicle, : 
Matthiolus's long calyxed, 
Gmelin's ſhort calyxed. 
Crefſula rubens, or reddith craſſula. 
Cr:t:laria, white, 
Blue crotolaria. 
Crithwum maritimum, ſea crithmum 
or famphirc. 
Cyclamen, ſow bread, 
European, with the corolla refex- 
ed, different varieties, vize 


Ivy leaved autumnal fiower- 


ings 
Round leaved autumnal, 
Round leaved ſpri 
Cam) or winter round leaved 
red flowering, 
White fpring fl 
Perfian —— 
Cynogloſſum, or hounds tongue, 


Offcinal or common. 


( Ompbaledes ) blue Venus, navel- 
eruſalem cowſlip. 


wort, or Jeru 
Cypripedium, Lady's ſlipper. 
o Calceo/us ) or common European, 


flowered, 
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Canada large purple, (beauti- 
ful and curious) 

Canada large white, 

Minor variable flowered. 

Bulbous rooted, round leaved, 
Dotiſ:a cannabina, or baſtard hemp. 
Deipb.niam, lark ſpur (perennial) 

Elated or tall Siberian bee lark- 
ſpur, 

Great flowered Siberian lark- 
lpur, 

American lark ſpur. 

(Stat hiſagria) ſtaves- acre, or pal- 
matcd leaved larkſpur. 
Dianth vs, pink, clove gilliflower, 
Carnation, Sweet- Williams 
D:!r:iderus, or common pink, 

Red. 

White. 

G:.ucous, or ſea-green Ieaved 
pink, 

White, 

Purple. 

Superb tringed pink, 

Sand or ſtone pink, ſtem one 
flowered, 

Alpine one flowered. 

Different varieties of pinks are, 

Red pink, 

Pale red pink, 

White pink, 

Pheaſant eye pink, many va- 
rieties, having all a purple 
eye or middle, larger or 
ſmaller, with darker and 
lighter ſhades, 

Red cob pink, 

White cob pink, 

White ſhock pink, 

Old man's head pink, 

Clove vink. 

( Carz:p yllus) or clove gilliilower, 
deep red, 

Corcnarious large flowered, or 
carnation, 

Pale red carnation, 

Deep red carnation, 

Bluſh-colourcd carnation, 

Miitich red carnation,, 

White flowered carration, 


V.riegated carnation, mn 
varieties, 

Donble carnation, of all the va- 
ricties, 


Imbr:- 
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Imbric ated-calyxed double va- 
riegated carnation, (many 
varieties) 

Bizure double carnation, 

Flake double carnation, 

Piquetfe double carnation, 

Painted lady carnation. 

Theie four latter arc large, 
finely ſtriped, and pounced 
earnations, divided by 
the floriſts into claſſes of 
theſe names, according ta 
their different ſtripes, tin- 
ges, pouncr'y &Cs many 
varieties, viz. 


Striped, white, fire-coloured, 


and red, 

Striped, white, red, and purple, 
Striped, white, roſy, and pur- 
ple | 

Striped, white and rel, 
Striped, white, roſy, and crim- 
ſon 


Stri ed, white, roſy, and purple, 


Striped, white and purple, 
Striped, white and flame co- 
lour, 
Striped, white and roſy, 
Pounced, red and fire colour, 
Pounced, roſy and white, 
Pounced, red and white, 
White and roſy, 
Double of each, 
With many intermediate va- 
; | rieties, 
Barbated Dianthus, or 
Willam, 
Broad leuved, 
N arrow taved, 
Rei flowered, 
Purple flowered, 
White flowered, 
Red and white tlowcred, 
Red, white edged, 
Variegated flowered, 
Double flowered of each, 
Double red pink-like Aowered, 
called Mule Pink, : 
(Aria) Sweet William Pink, 
| (flowers aggregated) called 
tford Pink, 
Carthuſian Sweet William Pink, 


Chineſe, or India Pi 
Reg flowered, = 


Sweet 


V ariegated flowrered, 
Imperial large flowered, 
Double flowered of each. 
Dentaria Tooth wort, 
Five leaved, 
Nine leaved, 
Bulb- bearing. 
Dictummus albus, white Dittany, or 
Fr axinella, 
Red flowered, 
Di vais, or Fox Glove, 
Purple flowered, rough leaved, 
White flowered, rough leaved, 
Yellow flowered, 
Ferrugineous, or Iron coloured, 
(Thapjs) or Decurrent Verbaſcum 
leaved Fox Glove. 
— * — or Shepherds 
, 
Cultivated large headed Teazel, 
with the awns hooked, 
Wlid Teazle, or common She- 
Laciniated, or jagged ſinuated 
leaved, 
Dedecatheon Meadia ( Meadia), or 
American Cowſlip, 
Doronicum Leopards Bane, 
Pardalianche, or common great 
Leopard Bane, 
Plantain leaved, 
(Hellidiaſtrum alpinum) or Daiſy 
leaved Alpine Doronicum. 
Draba, Madwort, or Whitlow Gr: 
Alpine yellow, 
Pyrenean trifid leaved, 
Dracocephalum, or Dragons Head, 
Auſtrian, 
Siberian heart-oblong leaved, 
Virginian ſpear-leaved, 
(Ruyſchians glabra] or linear 
leaved Dragon's Head. 
Dyas cctepetala, or eight petaled 
: Hibernian Dryas a 
E-hinops, or Globe Thittle, : 
Sphere headed, or greater, | 
(Ritro), or leſſer. | 
Echium vulgare, or common Viper 
Bugloſs. 
Epikbium, or French Willow, 
Narrow leaved, red, 
Broad leaved, white, 
Hairy leaved, purple, 
Great tlgw*rcd, 
\ £3 


1 


— 


* „ 4 
2 — — * 


i 
Maritime Eryngo, or fea holly, 


Alpine blue. 
Fryfmum Barbarea (Barbarea), or 
winter creſs, double flowered. 
Frythroninm, Dog's Tooth Violet, 
( Dem wg or Dog's Tooth 
& 
White Dog's Tooth. | 
EFupatorium, Hemp Ag:imony, 
Cannabinoideous, or common, 
with fingered leaves, 
Seffile leaved Virginian, 
Talleſt Pennſylvanian, 
Purple American, 
Maculated, or ſpotted ſtalked, 
Perfoliated, or pierced leaved, 
Aromatic Virginian. 
(Ageratum), or baſtard Hemp 
Agremony. 
Fapborbia Spurge, 
(Myrſinites,) or Dwarf Spurge, 
Coral-like, or coral-ſtalkec, 
Ferudu, or Fennel Giant, 
Common Fennel Giant, 
Glaucous or ſea- green leaved, 
Meum-like, or ſpignel leaved, 
Tangiers Fennel Giant, 
Canava ſhining leaved. 
Frageria, Str,. 
Common Strawberry, many va- 
rietieg, VIZ. 
Scarlet fruited,. or common 
Scarlet Strawberry, 
Scarlet blaſſomed, 
Striped leaved Scarlet, 
Wood Strawberry, 


Globe Chlli, n 
= 
ne apple Chili 
Bath Chili, * 
Carolina Chili, 
White Carolina Chi i, 
Devonſhire Chili, 
Royal Chili, 
Dutch Chili, 
Striped leaved Chili. 

Alpine, or moſt prolific Straw- 
berry, bearing from June to 
November. 

Red Alpine, 
Scarlet Alpine, 
Scarlet bloſſumed. 

Pine- pple Strewberry (flavour 
of a pine-ap; le, and the truit 
conical) 

Creen pine-apvle, 

W hite pine- apple, 

Red pine- apple. 

Fran len a, or Sea Heath, 

Poliſhed, or ſmooth, with line ar 
leaves, crowded, 

Hairy talked, with bundled ter- 
minal flowers, 

Fumaric, or Fumatory, 

Bulb-u3-rnoted, red, 

White flowered, 
Hollow bulbous-rooted, 
Hollow rooted, white, 
Minor ſolid :ooted, 

. tajor ſolid rooted, 

F corgreen, white towering, 

C:pnoideous yellow Fumatory 

Nine le wed Fumatory. 

Ca/ce 


purple, 
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Ga Bed 8 . 
. — 28 leaved, Craphalum, (cudweed, or Evertaſt- 


True, or eight leaved yellow, 
Purple Galium, 
Rubi leaved. 


Gertiana, Genti an, or Fell-wort, 

Yelluw great Gentian, 

Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf blue 
Gentian, or Gentianella, 
flower longer than the ftalk. 

(Cruciata) or Croſs- wort Gentian, 

Purple Gentian, 


Saponaria leaved. 


Vernal blue Gentian, 
Aſelepias leaved, or Swallow- 
wort ian, 


ran:um, 
Maculated, or ſpotted Geranium, 
Robertiana, or Herb Robert, 
Sylvian, or wood Geranium, 
Marſh Geranium, 
Meadow Geranium, 
Black red flowered, 
Streaked Geranium, 
Long odorous rooted, 
K nutced Geranium, 
Sanguineous, or bloody, 
Lancaſhire ſtriped bloody, 
Roman pinnated leaved, 
Fuſcous, or brown flowered, 
Muſk Geranium. 
Si very leave d, 
Crum, or Avens, or Herb Bennet, 
Urbanatic, common lyrate- 
leaved, 
Virginian ternate l-aved, 
River, or marſh nodding flowered, 
Mountain inclining flovercd, 
Creeping uniform-cu: fe liol:d, 


Common globe flowe red, 
Acaulous or ftalkleſs dwarf. 


Clycyrrhiza, Liquorice, 


Echinated, or prickly podded, 
Smooth podded common, 

Glecema bedrracen. or Ground-ivy, 
Variegated leaved. 


ing flower, 
or pearly white, 
Plantag? leaved, creeping ſhoote d, 
Dioecous flowering dwart, 
Male round flowered, dwarf, 
Female long flowered dwart, 
Sylvian, or woud everlaſting, 
Yellow-white everlaſting. 
Gratiola officinalis, or Officigal 
H Hyſſop. 
Cundclia. 


— d.ffuſe ſtalked, 
8 or a 


(On brychis) or St. Fain. 
Hoary long lcaved, 
Canada fingle and three leaves 
St. Foin, 
Panicle flowering Virginian, 
Violet lowered of Virginia, 
Maryland moſt branchy. 
Helcnium, baſtard ſun- flower, 


Helianthus, ſun-Hower, 


Multiflorus common everlaſting 


ſun- flower, 

Douc. : lowered, 

Variegated l-aved, 
Decapetaloua, or tca-petaled, 
Elated, or tall purple ſt Ixed, 
Gigantic rough ſtalked, 
Divaricated banc} g, 
Strumaſe, or ſpindle rooted, 

Cc3 Paliſhed 


— 


- —4— D644 :, 


Aſphodel-likce, linear briſtiy leaved 


(flowers cream coloured). 
Hallaberus Hellebore, or Bears Foot, 
Foetid, or Stinking Bears Foot 
H 


ellebore, 

Green flowered Hellebore, 

Three leaved, 

Black rooted dwarf Hell-bore, 
called Chriſtmas Rule, 
(flowers large white) | 

Winter moſt dwarf Hellebore, or 
Winter Aconite. 

Wemerccallis, or Day Lily, 

Yellow Day Lily, 

Pulvid Reddiin flowered, or St. 
Brung's Lily. 

peris, Dames Violet, or Rocket, 

| (White,) 
Double whi 


Piloſella) or creeping Mouſe-ear 
( —— or Grim the 
Coll er, ; 
— 2 Horſe - 
Hip poc repis comeſa, or 
— Vetch. 


Horminum, Pyrencan Belm, or 
Clary, 
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Hydreftis « or Canada, 

yellow root, 

Hydropbyllum, or Water Leaf, 
Canada lubated Water Leaf, 
Virginia pinnated Water Leaf, 

H ericnm, St. John's wort, 

Her magnafſera) or great 
tiowered Aicyron, 
Virginia round ſtalked St. John's 
wort, 
Quadrangular ſtalked European, 
Canada ſquare- ſtalked, 
Perforated leaved, | 
Humituf d, or dwarf trailing, 
Mcuntain broad kaved, 
Elodeovus creeping talked, or 
marſh St. Peter's wort, 
Tomentoſe, or hoary leavet, 
Pulcherimous, or handſome, up- 
right St, John's wort, 
Shaggy hairy ſeaved. 
Lr eta, upright Hypoxis, or 
Cana tar of Bethlehem, 

Exc/. Jan, or Hen Dane, 
Fi:z14todeous, or Globoſe Bladder 

cupped, 


grea 
baftard P evitory. 
Inula, or Flecampane. 
(Helenium wulgare), or common 
Elecampane, 


Chrithmum-like, or Samphire 
leaved 


» 

Salicinal, or willow leaved, 

(Oculus Chriſti) or Woolly Flea 
Bane, 

Hairy leaved Inula. 

Tris, Flower de Luce, 

Sufianian Flower de Luce, or 
Chalcedonian one flowere1 
Iris ; flowers large black and 
white ſpotted, of peculiar 

. Blo- 
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Florentine, (two flowered) white 
Iris 
German, or Dalmatian blue Iris, 
(many flowered, | 


Squalid - brown, yellow Iris, 
(many flowered,) 
Arhyllus, or leafeſs Ralked 


(many flow-rer, 
Variegated vetluw Iris, (many 
flc wered, ) 
Dwarf one flowered pu, 
Purple blue dwart, 
Red flowered, 
Pallid and white, 
Variegated N wered. 
Two flowered greater dwarf 
purple, 
Verſicobored, or various coloured 
p yz &c. 
En ſprir g Lowering dwarf 
blue Iris (cne © were, 
eucous, or cl m White 
oriental Iris, 
Gramineous, or graliy leaved. 
( Pjend- Acorus ) Falſe- Acorus, or 
yellow 


; water Iris. 
„ or Stinking Cladiole 


Variegated leaved. 

Virginia Iris, with a two-edged 
ſtalk and trigonal germen. 

Martinica, yellow and black. 

Spurious, or baſtard Iris. 


Tuberous - rooted, quadrangular- | 


talked, or ſnake's-head Iris, 
black flowered. 

Siberian, narcow-icaved, 

Sambucca ſcented, or elder fme!l- 
ing Iris (many flewered.) 

(Xiphium) or bulbous-rooted Iris 
(many varieties) See the 
Bulbous Roots. 

Perfian Bulbous Iris, 

(Sy/rinchium majus) or double-bul- 

bed Crocus-rooted Iris. 

For the vaaieties of the Bulbous 
Irifſes, fee the catalogue 
of Bulbous Roots. 

Jſatis tinctaria, or Dyers Weed or 
Woud, - 


_ Cultivated broad leaved. 
Lamium, Dead Nettle or Archangel. 
(Orvala) or great purple Arch- 
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Garganicum, downy leaved, pul- 
purple. 

Albucous, or white. 

Helvetian, or Switzerland, 

L aje pitium, or Laferwort. | 

Broad raved common, with fo. 
liole+ hearted, 

Three lobed jeaved, the folicles 
thr-e-parted, a 

(Siler montanum) Mountain Si- 
ler, or Oval-lance-tolioled 
Laterwort. a 

Lat'yrus, Chickling Vetch, Ever- 
lating Pea. 

Braad- hae Lathyrus, or Ever- 
laſting Pea, (common pur- 
ple.) 

Large-fieroered purple. 

Wild Luthyrus Major. 

Meade yellow Lathyrus, or 
Lare- evetlaſting. 

Fubarous-raoted red Lathyrus 

Sylvian, or wood Lathyrus. 

Pea-form Siberian Lathyrus. 


Leontcden areum, or Golden Dande . 


Uon. | | 
Leonuras Cardiaca ( Lion's. 
tail, or Motherwort. — 
Dittander, or Pepper- 
5 Lonage. =, 
icum) or common Lovage. 
Linum perenne, perennial 
Flax. 
rmum, or Gromwell. 7 


Lithoſi 
Othcinal ſpear-leaved. \ 
Purple flowered. 
Virginian oval leaved white. 
Oriental yellow Bugloſs, r 
Lol elia, Cardinal Flower. 
(Cardinalis) or Cardinal Flower, 
(ſcarlet.) 
Syphilitie blue Lobelia. 

White flowered. | 
Lotus, Bird's-foot Trefoil. 
Maritime or fea yellow Lotus, 
Corniculated, oi Horned Lotus. 


Five-leaved great yellow flo- 
wered. , 


Mall five-leaved ſhrubby. 
Cytiſus-like Bird's-foot Traſfoil, 
Lupinus perennis,, Perential Lu- 


pine. 
Lunaris 


Lint or 
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Eunaria, Moonwort, Honeſty or 
Sattin- lower. 
Redivivous, or Reviving Peren- 
PE... | 
rple flowered common, 
White flowered. 
Lychnis, Campion and Catchfly, &c. 
Chalcedonian ſcarlet Lychnis. 
Double flowered ſcaalet. 
s cuculi, Cuckow Flower, Rag- 
Robin, or Meadow Pink 
(the flowers red four-cleft 
tworn-like.) 


Tenacious purple, 

Ciliated-footſtalked American, 

„ © wo 
yellow 


rt. 


Virgated or twiggy. 
Maive, or Mallow. 
yore vulgaris) common 
many-parted-leaved Mallow. 


Mak Ale. Alcea, or Kidney formcut- 


White Villoſe Horehound. 


Moft white Cretan Horehpund. 

Acetabuloſe or Saucer Calyxed. 
N. ricaria, or Fever-few. 

d or common Fever 
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Double flowered. 
Medicago or Medick, 
Falcated or fickle- 
Cultivated i Medick, 
called Lucern Graſs, or Bur- 
gundy Hay. 


AV. 
n er or common, 
Variegatad leaved. 


_ ” or great flowered 
Ba 

AMelittis meliſſapbyllum, or balm-lewved 
Melittis, or baſtard Balm. 


——_— or fringed Water 


Lily. 
Nymphea-like yellow Menyan- 
""—_ with Auges flowers. 
Trifoliate or three-leaved Meny- 
anthes, or Buckbane. 
— Mint, Penny-royal. 


Aquatic, er Water-mint, with 
flowers in whirls. 
Cultivated whirled Mint. 
Gentilic red-ſtalked Mint, Baſil 
ſcented. 
Mint. 
Field fpreading Mint. 
Exiguous, cr ſmall Water-mint., 
(Pulegium) or Panny-royal. 


row-leaved Penny-royal. 
m wirginicum, or Virgi- 
nia Moon Seed. 
Mercurialis p rennis, or Perennial 
Mercury, . 
Hoary leaved. 
AMimulus, Monkey-flower. 
Ringent, or Grinning Flowered. 
Yellow flowered Creeping. 
Monarda, Lion's Tail. 
Didymous headed ſcarlet Monar- 
da, or Tea. 
\ wok of Fiſtulous 


Ciliated blue Monarda. 
aphrodite flowered ſmooth 


Italian Cat Mint. 

(Nepetella) or Little Cat Mint. 
Violet purple Spaniſh Cat Mint. 
Hairy Lavender flowered Ne- 


peda. 
Nympbea, Water Lily. 

Yeliow flowered Nymphea, with 
large roundiſh-heart, intire 
leaves and a large five- 
leaved calyx. 

White Nymphea, with large 
roundiſh- heart intire leaves, 
and a four-cleft calyx. 

or Indian roſe- 
Nymphea, with large ſhield- 
orbicular intire leaves (ten- 
der).. 
Nelumbo virginica, or Virgi- 
nia double yellow Nelumbo. 


Spiral white 
— 
(Nidus avis) or Bird's-Neſt Or- 
chis. 


Anthropophorous, or Man Or. 
cbis, 
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Red Spider Orchis, 
Green Spider Orchis, 
Rough Spider Orchis.. 
(Monerchis) or Globular rooted. 
Muſk Orchis, 
Hairy leaved yellow Monorchis, 
chis, 
Tall yellow Triorchis. 
Orchis, or Fool's Stones, 
Papilionaceous, or Butterfly On 
chis, 
Pyramidal Orchis, 
Broad leaved tall gaping, 
Broad leaved — ſpixed,. 
Maſculatur, or Male Orchis, 
Military, or Soldier Orchis, 
Greater broad leaved. 
(Morio) Fools, or Female Or- 
is, 
Maculated, or ſpotted Orchis, 
Broad leaved Orchis, 

Abortive Violet Orchis, 
Uſtulated, or burnt-like dwarf 
Orcki | 
Conopſeate ſweet Male Orchis,. 

Narrow leaved Minor, 
Meadow greateſt, 


iganum, Origany, or Marjoram, 
— Br 


Broad leaved, 


Common oval leaved,, 
Es, Small, 
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Stnall leaved. 
Orobus, bitter Vetch, 
Vernal, or ſpring purple Orobus. 


(Lat 0 
iberian blue Orobus, 

Yellow Siberian Orobus, 

Tuberous rooted, 

Black Mountain Orobus, 

'vian, or Wood Orobus, 
aricus flowering. 
C/munde, flowering Fern, 

Royal Oſmund, or common flow- 

68 ering Fern, 2 
. or confluent narrow 

leaved Oſmund, commonly 
called Rough Spleenwort, 

Curled leaved Oſmund, or Stone 

Fern, 
— or Moon-wort Fern, 
Strutbiqperrũ) or Northern Fern. 
Sc bonna, Ragwort, 
Che'ri-leaved creeping African 
R 1gwort, 

Bulbcus African Ragwort, 
Herbaceous pinnated leaved, 
Herbaceous linear leaved, 
Herbacecus lance intire leaved, 
Herbaceous lance dentated 

leaved, 
Herbaccous lanced-ſub-elleptic 
leaved, 
Herbaceous ſub-lanced three 
dented leaved. 
@xcis, or Wood Sorrel, 
(cet — or common blue 


Purple — 
Upright yellow Virginian. 
P. 
P-zonia, or Peony, 
Officinal, or common, with ob- 


long folioles, 
Female Peony, with leaves dif- 
lobed 


White flowered, 


Bluſh coloured flowered, 
Crimſon lowered, 


Double flowered of each, 


r Lathyrus-like 
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Small linear leaved, many parted, 
or Lar = leaved Peony. 
winguefolia, or five leaved 
anax, or 13 
Pancratium maritimum, or Sea Daf - 

fodil, elegant white flowered. 
Papavor, or Poppy, 

Oriental ſcarlet Poppy, 
Double 


Panax 


Y 
Paris guadrifelia, four leaved Paris, 
true love, or one berry 
Parthenium integrifclia, or intire 
leaved Bog Baſtard Feverfew. 
Parietary officinalis, or Officinal Pel- 
; lieory. 
Peltaria alliacen, Alliaceous, or 
Garlick Pelteria. 
Peucedanum officinale, or Officinal 
Hog's Fennel. 
Phbalaris canarien is, or Canary Graſs 
(annual), 
Arunginaceous, or Reedy Phallaris 
Pictated, or painted leaved, or 
Ribbon Graſs, 
Pblamis, Sage, 
Herba-wenti, Herb of the wind, or 
Herbaceous purple Phloniis, 
Tuberous-rootedHerbaceous Phlo- 
mis. 


Phlax, —_— or Baſtard Lych- 
ak, 1 purple Lych- 


VEL... or ſpotted talked, 
Carolina tall rough ftalked, 
Glaberrimous, or moiſt 

leared, 
Divaricating flowered blue Lych- 


nidea, 
Akiſſimous, or 2 — 
White Lychnidea. 
Pfyſalis, winter Cher. y. 
( Alkekengi), or herbaceous pe= 
rennial winter Cherry, 
lar branched annual winter 


Cherry, or Indian W 


Great blue Alkekengi. 
Piyteuma Horn Rampion, 


Paudiflorous, or few flowered, leafy 
ſpiked, 
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Phytelacca, or AmericanNight-ſhade, 
Decandrious, or Ten-male, flow- 
ered, 


2 or Eight-male, flow- 


Pimpinells, Pimpernel, or Burnet 
Saxitrage, 
a or common Burnet 
leave 


Major, or — white um- 
belled, 


Greater, red umbelled. 
( Aniſum) common Aniſe, 
Anile-fecd. 
Plantage, or Plantain, 
Afiatic China Plantain, 
Major, or greater Plantain, 
Roſe Plantain, broad leaved, 


Roſe Plantain, with expanded. 


flowers, 
Broad leaved, many ſpiked, 
Middle Plantain, downy leaved, 
Broad hoary leaved, 
Alpine, hairy leaved Plantain, 
{ Coronopus), or Buck's Horn 
Plantain, or Star Herb, 
Maritlme or Sca Plantain. 
(Phy/lium), or recurved leaved 
branching Plantain. 


— = europa, or European 
ad-wort, 
Pedophy/tum (foot leaf) Duck's-foot, 
or May Apple, 
Targeted palmated leaved. 
Polemonium, Greek Valerian, 
Rive Greek.Valerian, the flowers 
erect,. 
White flowered, 
—_ Greek Valerian, the 
owers noddi 


Pely — —— or Biſtorta, 
7575 ria major) greater Biſtort, 
—_ leaved, roots much in- 
torted, 
Viviparous, or childing Biſtort, 
narrow ſpear leaved, 
Virginian Perſicaria, ovate leaved, 
flowers quadritid, 
Oriental, great annual Perſicarĩa. 


* See the aunual flowers. 
3 or Virzinian 
acne 


) or Buck Wheat * 
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(Urzedalia) or Uvedales, oppoſite 
leaved, Virginian Polymnia, 
—_— alternate leaved Polym- 


(Tetragneiethers) Virginia Sun- 


— Polymnia, — 


, 

Polypodium, or Polypody. 
Common Polypody, ſcaly-racted.. 
Cambrican, or Welſh Polypody, 
Fragrant Polypody, 

(Lonchitis aſpera major] or great 
1 rough Spleen- wort. 

ragile, rock Polypody. 
(Filix mas) or male Polypoly 


Fern. 
(Filix femina) er female Poly- 
y Fern. 
Aculcated or prickly Polypody. 
Rhetican or Stone Fern 


ty + == Ay branching triſd 


olypody. 
Criſtated branching Polypody. 
(Phegopteris) vr Wood Pol 
Marginaled Canada Polypody. 
Petentilla, or Cinquefoil. 
Argenteous, or filvery - leaved 
Cinquefoil. 
Hairy-leaved of M 
Fragaria- like or ſtrawberry-leaved 
cinquefoil, with tlagellate 
trailing-rooting ſhoots, 
Rupeſtrine, or Rock Ci 
Erect Italian Cinquefoil. 
Golden Alpine Cinquefoil. 
Canada dwarf Cinquefoil. 
Reptanous or Creeping-ſtalked. 
White flowering Cinquefoil. 
Vernal yellow Cinquefoil, 
Poterium, Burnet. 


(Sanguiſorba) or Garden Burnet ' 


Hybridan, or mongrel Burnet, a- 
grimony-like — 2 
W purpureus, purple Prenam- 
Primula, or primroſe; rifin 

alſo Polyanthus and — 72 
cula, viz. 

(Primula veris ) or common 
m_ Primroſe, Polyantizu:, 
=. 
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. Primroſe, the brim of 

flower plain fpraading. 

Different Varieties. viz. 

Single yellow primroſe, 

— primroſ:, 

aper-white primroſe, 

Purple primroſe, 

Red primrole, 

Double of each 

( Elatior ) Taller, or Polyanthus. 

Primroſe, commonly called Poly- 
anthus; the brim of the 
corolla large plane. Many 
varieties, Viz. 

Red poly:nthus, 

Purple polyanthus, 

Crimſon polyanthus, 

Variegated polyanthus, innume- 
rable varities, 


Double polyanthus, or hoſe in 


on, 

Thrumb-eyed polv:nthus, 

Pin-eyed poly authus. 

( Officina'is ) Officinal Odorous pri- 
mula, or Cowflip Primroſe ; 
the brim of the corolla con- 
cave Different varieties, 
VIZ. 

Common ſingle yellow cowſlip, 

Double cowilip, 

Greater ſcentleſs cowflip, or Ox 


Lips. 
(Primuia farinoſa) Farinoſe red Pri- 
mula, or Bird's eye Prim- 
role, 
{ Primula Auricula) Auricula-urſi 
or bear's ear, 
called Auricula ; the leaves 
oblong* ſmooth, fleſhy — 
Many fine varieties of the 


Purple velvety, 
ke or telndies, ; 
Pucpic and green painted, 


commonly - 
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Crimſon painted, 

Purp e paineed. 

Black painted, 

Dark brown painted, 

Violet 2nd green painted. 
Farinous or mealy flowered 
numerous variegated kinds, 

White-eyed, of all varleties, 

Yeilow-cyed, of all varieties. 

Many intermediate varieties, 
with flowers of all the above 
colours, variegated, ftriped 
and painted kinds. 

Alſo of the foliage or leaves, 
or, according to the floriſts, 
the — i_ are 

Oblong leaved, 

Round leaved, 

Green leaved, 

Mea'y leaved, 

(Primula integrifolia) or intire- 

leaved Primula Auricula uan; 
red flowered. | 


 Prune!la, Self-heal 


Common Self-heal, leaves oval- 
oblong intire. 

Great flowered blue, 

Laciniated or jagged leaved, 

White flowered, 

Blue flowered. 


Pteris, Brakes or Pern. 


Aquiline - marked or common 
Brakes; the ftem cut tranſ- 
verily is ſaid to difplay an 
aquiline or eagle- form. 

Dark parple-ſta ked of virginia. 


Pulmcraria, or Lung- wort. 


Officinal or common, 

Spotted or long-leaved Lungwort. 

Red-flowered, 

Purple-flowered, 

Blue-flowered, 

Broad-leaved white, 

Unſpotted-leaved. | 

Virginia ſmooth-icaved Lungwort,, 
or b ue American Cowllip, 

Purple-tiowered,. 

Red-flowercd- 

Maritime or. Sea Lungwort, with. 
branching procumbent tems. 


VIZ. 
Red Aſiatic Ranunculus, 
Purple flowered, 
Crimſon, 
Vialet coloured, 
Roſy, 
Incarnate or bluſh-coloured, 
Coff:e-coloured, 


Vellow, 
Black, 


White, 

Striped - flowered; ; innumerable va- 
rieties variouily ftriped, and 
tinged, of all the above co- 
lours. 

Double ot each, very ſull flowers. 

Semi-doubles. 

Turky Afiatic Ranunculus) 

{Aſphodel feſhy-rooted) taller 
ſingle ſtem; and moſt large 
double flowers, viz 

Bloody or ſcarlet Turban Ranun- 
culus, 

Purp'e Turban R.anunculus, 

Yellow Turban Ranunculus, 


Illyrian Crow- foot, 
Ficaria) or Pilewort, 
le flowered, 
Amplexicau!, or Stem 
piantain-leaved — 


(Thora major) or Aconite, Leo- 


pard's-bane, 


Creeping many - flowered Co- 
toot, 


(Lingza) or ptantain-ledved greates 
Spear-wort. 
Tuberous-rooted Crowfoot. 
Rheum, Rhubard. 
( Rophontium ) Raphontic „ or 
common burdock - leaved 


lated leaved currant Rhu- 


barb, like red currants, (ſin- 
gular), 
Maryland ciliated leaved. 
Reſeda, — IN Mignonette, 


a _—_ Ye'low Herb or 
Weld, for dying, (annual 


Peregrinate, — _ 


ic, or 
C . 
p e. 
or Cloud-berry. 8 


Rudabechla, or American Sun- flower. 


Laciniated or jagged compound 
leaved. 


Purp e flowering, with petals long, 
two-cieft. 
Dark purp'e. 


Err — leaved, petals end- 


— oppoſite leaved. 
Rumex, Dock, Sorrel, &c. 


(Patientia\, Patient Dock or Gar- 
den Patience. 


EST — 
Curled-leaved, 


Rowgd-leaveds 


Scutated 


} 
; 
4 
4 


Tuberous-reoted Italian Sorrel ; 
leaves arrowed, angles wide 
— | 

(Britannica) Virginia Herb Bri- 

tannica or Water-dock ; root 

infide crocus- coloured. 
Aquatic, or common European 

Water- dock (not cultivated). 
Curlcd-waved leaved 


S 
Salvia, (Sage) Clary 
(Sclarea) or Common Garden 


Indian Clary, variegated flewered, 
(Horminum f.tivum) Cuitizated 
Horminum, or purple-topped 
Clary; (annual bienual). 
Verbena finuated leaves Clary. 
Lyre-!eaved Clary. 
Verticillated or whirled Clary. 
Az to the Sages, belonging a'ſo 
to this family they being 
moltly rather underſhrubby, 
arrange more properly in the 
tree and ſhrub collection, 
conſiſt of the fy lowing. 
Officinal or common Sage, in va- 
ricties, viz. 
Red-leaved Sage, 
Striped red Sage, 
Greater green-leaved, 
Striped green Sage, 
Broad hoary- eaved Sage, 
Narrow haary-leaved Sage, or Sage 
of Virtue, ef 
Scarlet flowering Sage. 
Samoius Valerandi (Valerandi) or 
round-leaved Water Pimper- 


ne. 

Sambucus Ebulus (Ebulus) or Dwarf 
Elder. 

Sanguinaria canadenſis, or Canada 
Puccoon. | 


Sanguiſorba, Wild Burnet, 
Officinal greater Burnet,. 
Canada greateſt Burnet, 
Middle Canada Burnet, 

Sanicula, or Sanicle. 


* 


Canadian, with root lceves com- 
round. 
Sarracer via, or Side-ſaddle flower. 
Purple Sarracenia. 
Vel ow ſweet Sarracenia. 
Safpcraria, or Soap-wort, 
Officinal, ovate-leaved, 
Hybridan or Mule, concave 
leaved, of England. 
Sg, Savory 
1.ountain, or Winter Savory, Ii- 
near intire leaved, 
Capitated or headed Savory, leaves 
Carinates or keeled, 
Virginia, terminal headed, 
Horterh-n, or garten ſummer Sa- 
vory, (annual). 
Saururus, or Lizard's Tail. 
Cernuous, or bowing tpiked; leaves 
hearted. 
SItyrium, or Lizard Orchis. 


Hi:cine, or Stinking Lizard- 


fywered Orchis. 
White flowered Satyrium, 
Green flowered or frog Orghis, 
Creeping v hte baſtard Orchis. 
Saxifraga, or Saxifrage, 


(Cotyledon minor) or Pyramidal 


Saxifrage ; numerous white 
flowers in 4 pyramid. 

Mutated leſſer pyramidal Saxi- 
trage; numerous crocus co- 
loured and whitiſh flowers in 
racemoſe ſpikes, 

Craſhtoliated or thick eaved pur- 
ple Saxifrage, 

Arbicular thick leaved, 


Granmulous-rooted or common 


white Saxifrage, 
Double white Saxitrage, 
Round-leaved Saxifrage, 
Oppoſite-leaved Saxitrage, 
Wedge-leaved Saxitrage, 


Sc 
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Stoloniferous, or ſhook - bearing 
Chineſe Saxifrage, 
Penſy'vanian white 


Talleſt nettle-leaved orientalScull- 
Cap, 
Per grine Florentine Scull-cap. 


Cœſpitoſe or turfy, or lady's Sedum, — Houle-leeiz, Orpine, 


, mantle Saxifrage, 
River palmated leaved, 


Autumnal ye low ſpotted, 
Hypnum-like, or lady's cuſhion 
. Sazifr 


ages 
PunRated, or dotted flowered, 
(Hirculus) or broad petal'd yel- ” 
low Saxifrage, 
Aſperated or rough Saxzifrage. 
Scabiaſa, or Scabius. 
Alpine greater centuary - leaved 
Scabi 


us, 
Lucanthea, or white Scabius, 
Dark purple ſwert Scabius (an- 
nual biennial) 
Starry Scabius, (annual biennial) 
Jagged-leaved Starry Scabius, 
Talleſt Scabius, 
Graſs- leaved filvery Scebius, blue 
flowered, 


Gramontian tri-pinnated Scabius, . 

(Succiſa, Morſus Diaboli) dr De- 
vil's Bit, 

Sylvian, or Wood Scabius. 


3 minor) or Leſſer 
Houſe-leek, 


(Aizoon) or yellow Leſſer Houſe - 
lee 


* 
Acrid minute yellow ſedum, Wall 
or Stone-crop, 
Great flowered Stone - crop, 
Rock Creeping Sedum, or Moun- 
tain 


op. 
(Telephium vulgare) or common 


= Orpine, 

ite Orpine, 

Great purple Grpine, 

Greateſt oval-leave purple Or- 


| pine, 
Reflexed-leaved ſmall yellow Se- 


dum, 


Purple Sedum. 


Scandix odorata, Odoriferous Scan- Sempervivum, (Live ever) or greater 
Houſe-teek, 


dix, or Sweet Myrrh, 
(Cerefolium) or Garden Chervil ; 
ſeeds _— a) 
(Aathriſcus) iſpid rough 
ſeeded Chervil. (a) 
Scorzonera biſpanica, Spaniſh Vi- 
Graſs, or common eſcu- 
lent-raoted Scorzonera. 
Scrophalaria, or Figwort, 

Aquatic, or Water Scrophularia ; 
ſtriped leaved, | 

Zambucifoliate, or Elder leaved, 
Portugal large flowered, 
Lucid, or ſhining leaved, 
Perigrin nettle- leaved, 
Fruteſcent vervain-leaved, 
— or balm-leaved Fig- 


2 or Scull-cap, or Helmet 
Flower, 


Common greater Houſe- leck, with 
ſpreading off-ſets, 

Globe - bearing ſmaller common 
Houſe--leek, the off-ſers glo- 

dular, ſmaller, 

Arachnoidean, ſmalleſt Houſe- 
teek, or Cobweb-Sedum, ofF- 
ſets globul ar, ſmalleſt, wich 
central hairs } 

Sedum-form Houſe-leek. 


Senccio, Groundſel, 


(Doria orientalis) Oriental Do- 
ria, or Sea lavender-leaved 
Groundſel, 

Sarracena, All-heal, 


Lucid purple Groundſel. 


| Galericulated Scull-cap, or com- Serapias, Baſtard He 


mon Helmet Flower, 


(Helleborine] or Common Baſtard 


Hellebore, 


Iroad-leaved many- flowered, 
| Carneoug 
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Carnenus, or ſleſh- coloured flow- 
ered 
| Long-ieaved white flowering Se- 


rapias. 
Scrratula, or Saw-wort, 
Tinctorine, Common Suw- wort, 
Scarioſed, or parched flowered 
broad-le2ved Saw- wort, 
Squarrole, ar rugged- headed Ser- 
ratula, 
Spiked flowering Saw- wort, 
Prealtous peach-leaved Saw- wort. 
Sibbaldia procumbens, or Trai ing 
Sibbaldia, or Baſtard Cinque- 
* E Sib- 
Sibthorpia eurepæa, European Si 
W Baſtard Money - 
wort; — kidney - form- 
ſuab- targc 
gan. e or Hy Mup-leaved 


Silence, or — Campion, 
Nutant, or nocding tpiked viſcaus 
Campion, 
Amenous, Sca viicous Campien. 
Muſcippula) or Rock Catchfly, 
Vieginds = An formed viſcous 
Campion, red flowered. 


| Silphium, Baſtard Chryſanthemum, f 


Laciniated or jagged-leaved, 
Trifoliated er three-leaved, 
Perfoliated-leaved; opposite leaves 
Joining | * by the ſtem, 
Connated-lea 
CT — or Water- 


— Bermudiana (Burmudi- 
ana) or Virginia Sityrin- 
blue flowered, 


chium, 
Bermudian blue and gold fawn 


See Kitchen Garden Plants, 

her Mon ( Siſarum) or Skirrets 

chen Garden Plants. 

Salon aber, or tuberous-rooted 


Nightſhade, commonly cal ed 
— See likewiſe the 


. ae 
Selidago den Rod, 
(Vugo cures) or Common Gol. 
den Rod ; ſpikes fimple, 


recurved, 
Dwart Canadian, 
Flexible-ſtalked, 
Lateral or file-tiowering, 
Chin, or grey ſmooth ftalked, 
New- Vork ſuperior branching, 


large flowered, 
Rigid broad-leaved,. 
Minute fingle-tta ked Alpine, 
Mexican, Limonium leaved, 
Sempervirent, or ever-green Gol. 
den Rod,, 
Brnad-leaved ever-green,. 
Cambrican,, or Welſh Golden 
Ro4, 
Rugoſe, or wrinkled leaved,. 
Od rous, or ſweet ſcented, 
White flowered Solidago. 


Seldancl's alpina, or Alpine Soldanel. 


8 
Fox-tail-like Oriental 
Tinctorine Velo Sophora; white 
tiowered. 


Spigelia mariiandica, or Maryland 
Worm 


Spirea (Spiraea) cr Meadow Sweets 
Ulmaria 4 of 
( _ reging prati) Queen 


Trifoliate. or three-leave4 Drop- 
wort; great 

(Aruncus barbs capræ) or Goat” s- 
beard Spirza, 
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Specious flowered plantain-leaved 
Sea Lavender, 
Tartarian di Sea La- 


woolly awned, 

Ruth-leaved Stipa, naked awned, 
Sever tia , or Perennial Marth 
4 entian. 

or Comfrey, 
— * com. purple flowered, 
Tuberous-rooted Com 


T 
Taberneemontana Amfonia ( Amſonia ) 
or Alternate {pzar-leaved Ta- 


upright, 
( Scordonia ) Wild or Wood Sage; 
heart leaved ſawed, 


Multiforous, or Many - flowered 


Spaniſh, 
Pyrencan wedge - form round 


Thalifrum, Meadow Rue and Fea- 
| thered Columbine, 


Alpine ſingle - ſpilced Meadow Rue, 


Aqueligitolium, or Columbine- 


leaved Thalictrum, called 


Feathered Co umbine, 
Tuberous-rooted Tha'iftrum, 
Cornuti's Canada Feathered Co- 

lumbine, 


Flavous, or yellow flowered; pa- 
ni cles multiple erect, 
Specious great yellow flowered, 
Narrow linear-leaved, | 
Foetid, or flinking ; fem panic- 
led, thread-torm, branchy, 
Minus, or Leaſt '.leadow Rue; 
leaves fix-part«., | 
Siberian rue-leaved p::: e, 
— Can 25 
Racemoſe · ſpiked. 
wvithſa, or Villbſe Yellow 
Thapſia, or Dead:y © i:70ts 


Tradeſcanti wirginica, or 
Spider-wort ; ere, ſmoo 
with blue flowers congeſted, 


Common 


574 


Tag gen, or Goat'e Beard, 

Fratenſcan, or Meadow yellow 
CGoat's Beard, 

Dalechamp's Spaniſh Goar's 
Bend, 

Porrit:.um, or leck-leaved Goat's 
Braurd, commoely called Sal- 
ſatv, catable rooted, See 

| Kitchen Garden Plants. 
Triebemanet tanbripfenſe, or Tun- 

bridge Maiden Hur. 

Triontalis cura, or European 

a Chick-weed winter green. 
Trifolium, or Tretoil, 
Alpine, naked flowerſtalked, 
Alpeſtrine ſub-globular, ipiked. 
{Lupinaſter), or battard purple Lu- 

pine, 


9 or Strawberry Tre- 
1 


, 
Pratenſean, or Meadow, common 
puaple Trefoil, or red Dutch 
Clover | 


, 

Nepen t or creeping, paſture Tre- 
foil, or white Dutch Clover, 
Dark ſpotted creeping Trefoil, 
Þon — * bon Moan ou — * 

- 2 — —— 5 


Hop Trefo:l, yellow flowered, 

Filifornr, or Thread-like, leaſt 
annual Hop Trefoil. 

Trillium er:fum, or erect Vi 

3 Paris, or herb True ME * 

riofteum perfoliatum, or a 

| broad leaved — or 


falſe Ipecacuana. 
Trellius eurer us, or European Globe 
Ranunculus, Locker Gow- 
| lans, or Luc Gowan. 
Twritis, Tower ard, 


Hy bridine, or Mongrel Butter 


Bur, or lorg ſpiked Tuſſilago. 
Utrica, or Nettle, 
Niveous, ; or Snowy Chinefe Net- 
e 
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Cannabineous, or Hemp Siberian 
Nettle, 
Eanad1, branching ſpiked, 
Piluliferuus, or Pill bearing. 
Ur alrias 
Amplexi-aul leaved, white Bo- 
hemian Uvalaria, leaves em- 
bracing the ſtem, 
Perfuliated Virginia Uvalaria, 
leaves perforated by the ſtem, 
de ſnñle leaved Canadian. 
Valantia - Cruciata (Cruciata), er 
Croſs - wort. 
Jae, iava, Valerian, 
Red garden Valerian, 
White fhluwered, 
Cikcinal, or common wild, 
Divicous, or two houſe Valerian, 
male and temale flowers, on 


two ſeperate plants. 
(Phu), or Alfatian German Va- 
leriany 
Trerterous, or three ſtem leaved 
Valerian, 
Mountain, fimple ftalked, 
renean V zlerian. 
2 Ja olitoria\. Kitchen Va- 
rian, Corn Sallad, or 
_ Lamb's Lettuce. 
Veratrum, white Hellebore. 
(Yeratrum album) white rooted ve · 
ratrum, or common white 
Hellebore. 
(Vrratrum nigrum) black, red flow- 


ered white Hellebore, 
Yellow fingle ſtalked Veratrum, 
Gigantic broad leaved yellow Ve- 
ratrums 
Verbaſcum, or Mullein, 
(Thapſus) great Mullein, or High- 


3 
Phlomis like, or large yellow 
flowered Alpine Mullein. 
(Lychnitis), or Campion, white 
Mullein, 
Black, or ſage leaved yellow pur- 
ple Mullein. 
(Blatteria ute) yellow Blatteria, 
Wuite Blatteria, | 
Purple Blatteria, 
 Myconian Bear's car Mullein. 
Verbena, or Vervain, 
or halbert leaved, 
. Bonarian 
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Veronica, or Speedwell, | 

Officinal, or common trailing, 
Creepidg long ſmooth leaved, 

Virginian, four and fived leaved, 


Bluſh colonred, 
Incanine, or hoary, 
Maritime, upright, blue, three 


leaved, 
Bluth coloured, flowered, 
Whate flowered, | F 
Hybridine, or mule Veronica, or 
Welth Speedwell, 
Long leaved, 


Spiked, ſingle ſtalked, 

Auftrian, linear jagged leaved, 
blue, 

Acinos leaved, upright, blue, 

Maryland, diffuſed ſtalked. 

(Teucrium), or fparious German- 
der Major, or long lateral 


tufted Vetch, 
Hedge round leaved Vetch, 
N arbone ſeven folioled puiple, 
Cultivated Vetch, or T are, the ſti- 
Wo. marked, 
ite Tare, 
Black, round feede d. 


Vinca, Periwinkle. Sce the Ever- 


green Tree and Shrub col- 
lection. 


Vicla, or Violet, 


Odorous, or ſweet March Violet 
(ftemleſs,) 
Common blue, 
White flowered, 
Red flowered, 
Variegated flowered, 
Palmated, or handed, five-lobed 
leaved (itemleſa,) 
Pelated ſeven-parted leaved (ftenw 
leſs) 


Mirabilous, cr marvelous flowered 


Violet, flowers axed to the 


ſpiked Speedwell, file of the {talk, petallefs, 
Siberian tall feven-folioled, blue, — Marſh,kidaey round leavedViolet, 
Aphyllous, or leafleſs, ſtalked, (ftemleſs), 
Spurious, tall three leaved. Biflorous or two-flowered Violet, 
(eee ee, not n 
cultivated, Mountain upright purpie Violet, 
leaved Speedwell, or Yellow Violet, 
Paul's Betony, Hairy ftalklefs Violet, (ftemleſs) 
Multifid Hungarian, Under ſhrubby Violet, 


Uniflorous, or one ftiowered, 
Grandiflorous yellow Violet. 
Eygepbyllum Fabago, (Fabago) or 
n Bean Caper, ſtem 


leaves inverſe, 
(Cracca), or imbricated flowered fleſhy. _ "I 
This additional general catalogue of perennial and bien- 


nial fibrous and fleſhy-rooted herbaceous plants, the former 
(perennials) are moſtly of ſeveral years duration by the 
roots; the biennials are only two year plants, raiied from ſeed 
one year, flower the next, and then moſtly either wholly 
periſh, top and root, or, if they ſurvive, generally aſſume a 
dwindling growth ; and all of which, in both tribes, may 
be employed occaſionally in full collection in any extenſive 

ardens, or in ſmaller ſelect collections of principal ſorts, 
both as ornamental flowering plants, and for variety, as 
proper furniture for the borders, beds, and other com- 


Part- 


jj C——— 
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1 — of the flower garden and pleaſure ground; may 
planted in the ſpring or autumn, and will all continue 


in the perennials, many years, and flower annually in 
their reipective ſeaſons. 


They may be p ted in the perennials, moſtly by 
parting the wo Wo. off-ſets, ſuckers, &c. in the 
ipring, beginning of ſummer and in autumn. Some may 
al be raucd irom layers and pipinge, ſuch as carnations 
and pinks; Ste the method for each, as directed in the 
wer«3 of u ſeveral months of the year ;] and the bi- 
ennials, a two-year plants, are raiſed, the principal 
ſupply :I-ays from ſeed annually, as they either motily 
die, or ſ-1dom flower well after the ſecond year. 


Many of the perennials may likewiſe be raiſed from 
fred ſowed in the ſpring, and will all flower the year fol- 
lowing.—See the works of the Kalendar. 


But as the above additional arrangements compriſe peren- 
mials and biennials, the former are © nkiderably bh moſt nu- 
merous, being ſuch as are of many years continuance in the 
root, propagate by off-le:s, ſlips, & c. and the biennials, as 
the nameimplies, are principally two years plants, produced 
and ed chiefly by ſeed, riſing the firſt year with a 
tuft of leaves; and the ſecond ſend up flower ſtalks, pro- 
ducing flowers and ſeed, then either wholly decay, or if 
any continue another year, they commonly affect but a 
infirm growth, and rarely flower in oa perfection 
as the firſt year; though ſome ſorts afford means of re- 
gy bottom young plants in off-ſets, flizs and cut- 

the tops, 


tings alſo by layers and pipings thereof; 


i:s ſpecies is perpetuated ; particularly to continue any cu- 
rious double ered kinds in their double ſtate; as double 
Rockets, by root off-fets, and cuttings of the young flower 
ſtalks ; Double Wall Flowers by cuttings or {lips of the 
{mall top ſhouts; and Double Sweet Williams layers 
and pi pings; but as the ſingle kinds of theſe, and all the 
other ſorts of biennials, riſe abundantly from ſeed one & ak 
and flower the next, and from teed alſo ſometimes double 
flowers are obtained ; and as the greater part either wholly 
die, as before ſuggeſted, or become dwindling after they have 
once flowered and furniſhed ſeed for tuture propagation of 


thereby, although the parent plant decays the ſecond year, 
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their ſpecies, ſome ſhould be ſowed year in the ſpring 
to raiſe a ſueceſſional ſupply of new plants: The bienmals 
conſiſt principally of the following: 


Canterbury Bells, | Dark purple flowered, 
Blue flowered, Dark red, 
br  - » 4 flowered, 
Pu 
— FY Starry white, 
Carnation. All the varieties, ſome · leaves ſtarry, 
what biennial-perennsal, fee Stoch SH, , 
Carnation in the general Ar- Brompton, 
rangement. Queen, 
Clary, Purple topp'd, Twickenham. 
Red topped. Sweet Wiikam, 
Colutea, ZEtheovian,s — 
French Hencyſucl ie, arlet, 
Wir Reb, white borcrl 
White. te 
Cle Ni. Party- coloured, 
Hollybecks. Somewhat biennial- Variegated, 
perennial ; all the varieties; Painted Lady, 
always by ſeed. Double ef each, 
Lunaria, Moon-wort, or Honeſty. Mule or Mongrel Sweet Wil. 
Mallow, (Tree). liam, or Mule Pink 
Poppy, Yellow Horned, (Cbelido- Tree Mallow (Lavatera arbcrea). 
nium Glaucium). Tree Premreſe, | 
Rocket, Dames violet. Common tall yellow, 
Single white, Small flowered, 
Double white, Wall Flawer, 
Double purple, Yellow 
Single purple. Body, 
Roſe Campion, White 
— Double of each. See the genres 
ite. ral arrangemeut. 


Theſe are the principal biennials cultivated as flowering 
plants, a ſupply of which ſhould always be raiſed from 
ſeed ſowed annually in the ſpring, in any bed or border 
of lightiſh earth, either in drills or broad-caft, and raked 
in regularly ; the young plants, when two or three inches 

rowth, pricked out in ſummer ; and in autumn or ſpring 
lowing tranſplanted finally into the borders, &c. where 
they are to flower. | | 


Likewiſe in biennials of the double flower kinds ; the 
more curious forts ſhould be perpetuated in their double 
fack Double Bloody Wall 


Flowers 


ſtate where practicable; 
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Flowers by ſlips of the uy ſhoots, Double Sweet Wil- 
liams, Carnatioas, &c. by layers, and Double Rockets by 
occ:fional bottom off-ſets, cuttings of young flower ftalks, 
as before intimated, and as directed for each fort in the 
work of the Kalendar in April, May, June, &c. 


GENERAL OpstRvaTIONS of the foregoing Ar- 
rangements of PERENNIALS and BIENNIALsõ. 


THE foregoing arrangements, conſiſting of perennials 
and biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted tribes, the 
perennials conſiderably the moſt abundant, fifty to one, or 
more, furnith together numerous ornamental flowering 
plants, and for variety to adorn and diverſify the flower- 
garden and pleaſure- ground in aſſemblage together, or in 
any choſen collection, more or leſs, in proportion to the 
extent of the premiſes, or as may be required; are all of 
hardy growth, to cultivate in the open ground in beds, 
borders, clumps, and other pleaſurable compartments, pots, 
&c. and being various in their different growths, ſhapes, 
ſizes, foliage, and flowers, modes of infloreſcence, and 
time and duration of flowering ; they afford a moſt enter- 
taining diverſity for ſeveral months of the year, in ſpring, 
fummer, and autumn ; ſome begin flowering ſo early as 
January and February, as the Chriſtmas Roſe, Winter Aco- 
nite, Anemones, Hepaticas, Cyclamens, Primroſes, &c. 
theſe ſucceeded more abundantly by many others, accord- 
ing as the ſpring and ſummer advances, and fo till the latter 
end of autumn, even till November or December, in ſome 
late forts, as Star-worts, Sun- flowers, Golden-rods, Helle- 
bore, autumnal and winter Cyclamens, and ſeveral other 
late flowers. 


In dimenſions of growth they are exceedingly various in 
the difterent genera, ſpecies, and varieties; ſome growing 
only two, three, or but a few inches high, as winter aco- 
nite, daiſy, primroſe, &c. others double or treble that 
height, up to fix or eight feet, as in the Ferula, or fennel 
giant, and many others; ſo that in planting, they ſhould 
be diſpoſed accordingly, the loweſt in front, the others in 
a regular gradation to the talleſt behind. | 


All 


0 = o& 
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All or moſt of the forts may be procured at the public 
nurſery-gardens, in plants, roots, ſeeds, &c. in larger or 
ſmaller collections, as may be required. 


They may be removed and planted in the ſpring months, 
and will all flower the ſame year in their proper ſeaſon; or 
may alſo be tranſplanted ſucceſ fully in autumn, in Octo- 
ber and November, to flower the year after. 


Or when deſigned to propagate and raiſe theſe plants, 
it is effected by ſeveral different ways, many ſorts by ſeed 
ſowed in the ſpring to flower the year after, and in nume - 
rous ſorts, when once thus raiſed, propagate abundantly by 
root off-ſets, ſuckers, parting roots, &c. eſpecially of 
the perennial tribe ; but the biennials are raiſed only prin- 
cipally by ſeed ſowed every year, as they rarely encreaſe 
treely by the root ; ſo ſeldom ſurvive the ſecond winter to 
flower in perfection, unleſs any are renewed by cuttings of 
top-ſhoots, young flower - ſtalks, or caſual root off-ſets, 
layers, &c. 


But in the perennials, as they continue many years by 
the root, moſt forts propagate abundantly thereby, and 
ſome by tops, but more plentifully by root off-fets, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring or autumn; others by bottom 
ſuckers and ſlips of, and parting the roots, off-ſet heads, 
cuttings, and ſlips of top ſhoots, cuttings of young flower 
ſtalks, layers and pipings of young ſhoots, &c. all as ex- 
plained under their proper heads in the work of the flower 
garden in the ſpring, — and autumn months. 


In raiſing the perennials, thoſe from ſeed and cuttings, 
and flips of the tops, or layers and pipings, do not flower 
until the year after; but ſtrong-rooted off-ſets or flips, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring, will often flower the ſame 
year. 


Obſerve, all double flowered plants muſt be continued 
principally by encreaſing them either by root off-ſets, or 
flips, cuttings, &c. as above, and ſome, as double carna- 
tions, double pinks, mule and double ſweet Wiiliams, by 
layers, pipings, &c. which ſeveral methods of propagating 
dauble flowered plants is moit neceſſary, both becaufe ſome 
double flowers never furnith any ſeed, a4 in thoſe that do 

there 
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there is no- certainty of obtaining an encreaſe of doubles : 
the ſame again from ſowing. 


The fame ſhould alſo be obſerved of any other curious 
varieties, as in ſtriped-leaved and variegated kinds, and of 
other peculiar ſingularities. 


But the biennial tribe, for the general large ſupplies, 
muſt always be continued by ſeed towed annually in the 
ſpring tor flowering the year following ; eſpecially as when 

v have then flowered and furniſked feed, they moſtly die 
ſoon after; ſuch as Canterbury bells, purple ſcabius, ho- 
neſty, &c. ſeldom furniſh wy other means of propagation. 

Though ſome few biennial likewiſe propagate {paringly 
by bottom off-ſets, and ſome by cuitings of flower-ftalks, 
ſuch as double rockets, or the flower- ſtalks cut down early 
in ſummer encourages fuck kinds ſometimes to afford off ſe ts 


In raiſing perennials and biennial plants from ſeed, it 
ſhould —— be ſowed in March, April, or beginning 
of May, in beds or borders of common earth, commonly 
broad caſt and raked in, or ſome occaſionally in dritls ; 
and when the plants are come up two or three inches high, 
thin them, and prick them into nurſery beds in rows, fix 
inches diſtance ; give water at planting, and occaſionally 
till they have taken root, and in which beds they are to 
grow to obtain ſtrength till next October, November, or 

ing following, then trenſplanted with balls of earth to 
ir. roots into the borders, &c. where they are finally to 


remain for flowering. 
Obſerve particularly in the ſtock gilliflower, and ſuch like 


kinds, having — naked woody roots, it is eligible 
to plant them y while young into the places where 
they are to remain, as they will no farceed wall when 
tranſplanted of a larger growth. 


SYSTEMATIC 
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SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE 
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HOT. HOUSE PLANTS. 


(Omitted in all the former Editions.) 


Being the tendereſt exotics from the hot regions of South 
America, Aiia, and Africa, &c. requiring in this coun- 
try continual ſhelter, and artificial heat, under glaſs de- 
partments of kot-houſes and ſtoves, furniſhed internally 
with fire or bark-bed heat, or of both occafionally in 
winter, generally having an internal tanner's bark hot- 
hed, made in a deep pit, continuing a conſtant heat all 
the year, and afifted by that of fire in Winter and Spring, 
from October to May, to ſupport a regular de of 
internal heat at all ſeaſons, equal to that of hot 
countries, of which the plants are natives, and whence 
_ they were originally obtained. See o6/ervations on the 
general culture at the end. | 1 
This collection of exotics conſiſt both of the tree and thrubby 
tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, 
bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds; as alſo of ſuccu- 
culent plants, or ſuch as have fleſhy ſtalks, branches and 
leaves, replete with humidity, and moſt of many years 
duration, from two or three inches to many feet growth, 
in the different ſpecies, &c. and which collection of dif- 
ferent hot-houſe plants are retained principally for va- 
riety, curioſity and obſervation, many of which are moſt 
curious and ſingular, and many produce beautiful orna- 
mental flowers ; but the pines in particular are the prin- 
cipal or only ſorts cultivated, as œconomical plants, for 
their production of that admired fruit the pine apple. 
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In the following arrangement the ſpecies are methodically 


diſpoſed under their reipective genera, or families, which 
are diſtinguifged by their general botanic, and Engliſh 
names, and with the mot proper names of every dif- 


ferent {, 


pecies, of which many form a ſhort ſpecific 


diſtinction, in the following order: 


ABRUS, wild Liquorice, 
Precatory Jamaica wild Liquorice. 
Achras, Sapota, or Maramee Tree. 
(Sapota,) American Sapota, cr 
Mammee Tree, 
Mammoſe great fruited Mammee, 
or American Marmalade, 
Achyrenkes ( Achyranthes), 
Rough fpiked Achyranthes of 


Ceylon, 
Rough ſpiked Sicilian, 
Lappaceous, or burry 
Echinated Achyranthes. 
Adanſenia, Ethiopian, Sourgourd, 
(Babobab) L Athiopian Sour- 


plant, 
Great flowered Indian, 


(Sean] or Egyptian Afchyno- 


mene, 
Vacillaat Æſchynomene, or Chi- 
neſe moving want, 
Adenanthera pawcorina, peacock Ade- 
nanthera, or baſtard flower 


| leaved, 
'Mbuca, or baſtard ftar of Bethlehem, 
Major, cr greater, | 


Minor, or lefs, 


Channelled talked, 


Dow: 


Alctris, or hyacinth flowered Alce, 
(Hyacirthcides) or hyacinth flower- 
ed ſtalkleſs Aletris, 
Ceylon variegated Aletris, 
Guinea Aletris, green and black 
variegated, roots jointed, 
Cape, waved leaved, ſtalkleſs, 
Fragrant elegant flowered, ftalky 
| Aletris. 
Ae, African Aloe, 
Perforated ſword leaved ſhrubby 
Ace, many varieties, Viz. 
(Ale frrox) or broad leaved thorny 
Aloe, 
Glaucous thorny-backed Abe, 
Glaucous, ſhort leaved, 
Spotted, thorny leaved, 
Small tpotted, thorny, 
Pertoliated ſmooth glaucous Aloe, 
Mitre-ſhaped broad leaved thorny 


thorny Alce, 
Broad ſpotted leaved, called ſoap 
Aloe, 9 
( Ale bumilis\, humble Alce, 
(Aloe vera), true or common 
Aloe, with ſheathiug plane, 
ſpotted leaves, thorns crouded, 
Viſcous triangular Al-e, 
Variegated upright triangular, or 
partridge-breaſt Alce, 
Broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved, 


Plaited, or fan 
* 5 : — Aloe, 
arted carinated tongue Aloe, 
R-tuſe-leaye2, or cuſhion Aloe, 
| Dwarf 
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Dwarf pearl Aloe, 
(Margaritifera) ar pearl bearing 
dwarr Aloe, 
Minor pearl Aloe, 
Minimous, or leaſt pearl Aloe. 
(Auchmides] or cob - web dwarf 


Aloe, 
Alftrameria, (Alffremler a) 
Pelegrine upright A ftremercia of 
Peru, purple fpotred. 
(Ligts), or aſcending Aſtræmeria 
of Lima, purple ſtriped. 
Amaryllis, Lily Daffodil, 
Foumfifimine, or moſt hand ſume 
Amaryilis of the iſland 
acohra, called Jacobza 
ily (fingularly beautiful). 
( Belladonna) or Belladonn Lily, 


Reginzan, or Queen Belladonna 


Amaryllis, or Mexican Lily, 
—_— Amaryllis, or Gueraſcy 
Lily, 
Long leaved African Lily, 
Oriental long lexved Amaryllis, or 
Brunſwegia, 
Capc remote tiowered, 
Clated /Ethiopian, 
Guttated, or ſpotted, 
Vittated. or ribbon flowezed, 
Undulated curied purple, 
Ceylon Snowy Amaryllis, the 
peta's with a purple ſtripe, 
Aucmum, or Ginger. 
Air iber) or common tue Ginger. 
( Zerumbet) or wild G:nger. 
Aracardium ccc idental, or weſtern 
American Anacardium, 
Annona, or cuſtard apple, 
Murtxed fruited, 
Squamous fruited, 
Netted fruited, 
Aſiatic Annona. 
Amyris baiſamiſera, or balſam- bear- 
ing ſweet Amyris. 
Antholyza, or Ethiopian corn flag, 
Ringent, or gaping ſcarlet An- 
— rubello) reddiſh Me 
iana bs 
riana, or funnel flowered 
Antholyza. | 
( Merianella) or little Meriana, 
ZEcthiopian ſcarlet Gladiolus, 


Za, | 


( Cunonia) or ſtraight lowered An- 
tholy | 


03 
= hairy yellow Antho- 


a, 
Apocynum, Dog's Bane, 


F ruteſcent ceylon Apocynum, 
Netted leaved climbing Indian, 


Arctepus echinatus, echinated prickly 
Arctapus. 
Arduin biſpinoſa, or two ſpined 
Arduina, a 
AL. iſtclochia, or birth- wort, 
ndian birth-wort. 
Aram, Wake Robin. 
| (Colecofie) or greater Agyptian 
Arum, 
(Arum) ſeguirum, or dumb cane, 
or canna leaved arum, 
Arboreſcent, or tree Arum, 
Peregrine heart · obtuſe leaved, 
Aurited, or cared -leaved, 


Eſculent American Arum, o: 
Brazilian < ahbage, 
Pictate l, or painted Arum, 

Arund: Bambos (Bambos) or Iudlar 

Cane. 

Aſclepias, or Swallow- wort, 
Curaſſoan orange flowered, 
Gigantic Aſclepias, or Auriculatre-. 

Aﬀeer fruticaſa, or Aſter 


3 laurife!ia, or bay leaves 
Barieria, | 


(Priznitis) or four-ſpined Barter, 


Bux leaved oppoſite ſpined. 
Bajeiia, or Mzlabar N:ght-ihie, 
Red Baſella, 
White Baſella. 
Baubinia, Mountain Ebony, 
Acaminated leave, 
Ungulated parallel lobel leaved, 
Divaricated lobed leaved, 
Hoary leazed. 
onia chligua, or oblique earce- 
= w_ Begonia, 
Great white flowered, 
Roſy flowered minor, ſmooth, 
Roty flowered minor, hairy, 
Roſy flowered orbicular leaved, 
Bignenia trumpet flower, 
(Leacarylen] or digitated acumi- 
nate leaved Bigninia, 
Jamaica Tulip- tree, 
S 


— —̃ — —̃ — 
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Indian gonbly rinnated leaved, 
Standing or erect firm ſtemm'd 
Trumpet Flower, 
Peruvian decompound leaved, 
Bixa Oreliaza (Oriilana) or Ameri- 
can ſcarlet-bearing Ornatio. 
Becconia fruitoſecrs, or ſhrubby oak- 
lea cd Bocconia, or I rec Ce- 
lanuine. 
Fer taula 5 „ or Climbing 
Boerhaavias 
E:mvox, or Silk-cotton Tree, 


(Ciba or quinate-icaved Silk 


Cotton Tree, 2 
Pentandrious fiowtred, fingered- 
leaved, 
(Pombax) gaſctium, or Cottony 
Bombax. 
Fertia da p bac ider, or Daphae-like 
Barbadoes W hite Olive. 


Prore'ts Ananas or Pine Apple, 
(<b:01as)or Common Pine Apple, 
dlong- round truited, 
Pycam.dal, or Sugar-loaf Pine 
Apre, 
King Pine, 
Queen Pine, 
Cr::{deor kruited, 
OQuve fruited, 
Brown tru ted, . 
Black Antigens Pine, 
Mntferrat Pine, 
Vite fleſhed line. 
late ve colon Dine, 
Shining mostb lee, 
Siſrer ſtriped avea, 
Gold ſtriprd teavred, : | 
( Prreguing or Jamaic 1 Will Pine, 
{EKoratus) or ſtlkl e . meridan 
Vid Pine. 
Pornſus fabellifin, Foan-bearing : 
Far-leaved l. lu. 
Nuria, A.thiopian lamarick, 


. anated or woally, lleath-Icavcd, 


Ciliated ovate-le mcd, 
Viiy Bruni. 

BE unfelſ'a america, Or American 
white flower.ng Brunsfelſia. 
L icrnera ethic; ia, {F. chiopian cri 

dente ka ed Buchnera. 
Pr ddlcja glabeſa, Giobular Bucdle) 1, 
Uocalia, Foreign Colt's-faot, 
Papillary talked, or trunc<ted pe- 
tioled Cacalia, 
Ante: herd iu) ipurge bane, or 
| hubby, oblong leaved cac lia, 
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(Fictider) or Ficoides-like, com- 
preſſed leaved, 

Atripicx teaved, 

(Kleiruw: C mpound ſtem'd Ca. 

cCalia, called Cabbage- tree in 
America. 

Cactat, Melon Thistle, alſo Torch 
Thiſtle, Creeping Cereus, and 
Indian Fig, 

(M. lan Thiftls). 

(Meulo-caFus) or Greater Four- 
teen Angled Melon, Thiftle, 

Mammiliary tubercicd Leſſer Me- 
zen Th file, 

(Torch Ti les.) 

Reptagenal, or Seven - an, led 
Torch Thiſtle, 

Qa drang led Torch Thiſtle, 

Hez angular Torch Thiſtle, 

Penta gonal Torch Thiſtle, 

Repand or Serpentined, Octangu- 
lar torch thiſtle, 

Lang nous or woolly ſpined fub- 
r.ine-angled, 

Peruvian ſub-oQanzgular, 

(R:yoni) or Royen's ſab-ten-an- 
led, 

[ Creeping Cerewſſes]. 
F.ogelliiorm, cr whipthe ng-ſhane 
or common Creeping Cereus, 
Crandiflorous, orgreat nigbt- dw 
ering Cre: ng Ccreus, 

Triargular Creeping Cereus, 

(Opnncia, or I an Figs) 

(Opuriia) Commun Opund a, or 
Indian Fig, 

(Ficns Indicus) or Common Am. 
rican Indian Fig, 

Nonil forms or Necklace < ſhave 
india Fig, : 

Tuna or Awl ſpined Indian Fiz, 

Colincal bears; Opuntia, 

_ Cauratioan Veo. 10 Opuntie, or 
Pia, Pillan, 

(Phyclanthig americeya) American 
Phyll anti ds. or ſaard Hr 
tongue leaves Gorntia, 

(Porigeia argicata) Prickly. Perf 
kia, or American Colt 
berry, 

Purflane-tcavel thoray Opum 

Mgt 7 Lorny chefrercd Fine. 
cal ipinia. 

(*,1pp.2n) er Sappan Wood, 


Voc au 
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;: ror A | 
nic li ia Cay apaneſe ver- 
# 1 24 Rofe, or 
"1 ſbakki zleaves broad, How- 
(carle:, 
Single flowered, 
Double flowered. 
Canna, Indian Shot, or Canaco 
rous, 


Indian broad-leaved, 
Indian ſtriped- leaved, 
Tadian yellow. 
Narrow- le ved, 
(laucous-leaved, 
Canellsa cinnamomea, or Cinnamon 
Cancila. 
Cappari:, Caper Tree, 
horny, 
Abnretcent. . 
Catſcum fruteſcent, or Shrubby Ber- 
terry Capſicum. 
Carica, or Papaw, | 
(Papaya) or Inlian Papaw, me- 
lon-like fruited, leaves finu- 


ated, 
(Peſepeſa) or Pear-fruited, leaves 
Comin aw Stinging. Date- 
wrens, or 
bearing Palm. 
Cafſia, Wild Senna, 
Fiala) Fiſtular or purging Caſſia 
of Alexandria, 


Biflorous, or two-flowered. 
Liguſtrine, or privet-leaved, 
Bicapſuizr, or two capſuled, 
Teaui-poddeq, 
Plane-pod led, 
Mimoſa- Rr of Cey lan. 
( ba , fem, or Thread - form 
Caſſytha. 
Cat:/hean pingſa, Thorny Cateſbœa, 
or Lily Tho. n. 
Cafſuarina equeſit;ſitia, or Winter 
horſe-rail-leaved Tinian Pine. 
Cedrela cderata, Odorous Barbados 
Cedar. 
Cy Acra. N 
(Manghas Lafifera) Milk Tree, 
or ſpear-leaved Cerbera, 
(Abawai major) or ovate - l:aved 
Cerbera. 
Cru m, Baſtard Jaſmine, 
urnal, or Day-ſmelling, 


Ncturgal, or Night- ſmelling. 


Lacerated or rent Chironia. 
Cp y/lum, (Gold-lcat) or Star 
A . 


pple, 
(Cainits) Star Apple or Damſon- 
tree, 
Golden leaved Star Apple, 
Clabrous or ſmooth leaved. 
Ch, Wild Grape, 
Heart leaved,  *' 


Acid, trifoliate oblong leaved. 


cincbena officinalis, officinal Cin- 


chona, or Peruvian Bark. 
Czatharexy/.n, or Fidele Wood, 
Cinereous, or white harked, 
Caudated, or tailed ſpiked. 
Virginian linear leaved. 
( Portulccaria ) or Purſlane · leaved 
Claytonia. 
Claſia flava, or. Vellow Jamaica Bal- 
ſam Tree. 


Ciitoria Ternetea ( Ternatea ) or wing 
leaved blue Clitoria. 
— Sea- nde Grape, J 
Urvijera litorea) or Grape - bearing 
hw. Coccoloba, ' - 
Rubeſcent, or bluſhing Cocco- 


loba, 
PunQaced or dotted fruiteds . 

C-cos nucifera, Nut- bearing Cocos, 
or Cocoa Nut Tree. 

CHa arabica, or Arabian Coffee- 
tree, 

Broad-leaved, 

C-mmelina africana, African trailing 
Commelina. 

Coix Lacryma Jobi, or Job's Tears. 

Copaifera officinalis, or Offcinal Ba. 
ſam of Capevi-tree. 

C:rdia Sebeflena (Scbeſten) or Lig- 
num Aloes | 

Cornatia pyramidalis, ar Pyramidal 
biue Cornuti. 


C:rypha umbraculi fru, or Umbrelife- 


rous Palm. 
Ceſtus 
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C Aut arabicur, or Arabian Coſtus. 
Cclyleden. or Nravel-wort, 
Orbicular leaved, 
Hemiſpherical, or half-globular 
leaved. 
Creſcentia Cujere (Cujcte) or Calabaſh- 
tree, 
Crinum, or Lily Aſphodel, 
Broad plane leaved, 
Aſiatic carinated leaved. 
African Sub-lanceolate plane - 
leaved, 
American introrſed- flowered, 


Leſſer Orpine, 
Perfoliated connate - leaved, or Ja- 
cob's Ladder, 


Jamaica Crotalaria. 
Croton, Tallow-tree. 
Sebeferous, or Tallow - bearing 
Croton, or Chineſe Tallow- 


tree. | 
(Caſcarilla) or ſweet - ſcented Cre- 
to 


Maple leaved. 
Cureura, Turmerick, 
Round rooted, 
Long rooted. 
Cycas, Sago Palm. 
Circinaied true Sago Palm, broad 
leaved, 
| Guinea Sago Palm. 

Cyclamen indicum, or Indian Cycla- 
men; with the limb of the 
Corolla, or flower-nodding. 

Crnanct um, or American Scammony, 
Fay American cleft-barked, 
© uberous, or cork-barked, 
V zminalous, or ofier-twigged 
climbing. 
Cytiſus. , 
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(Cajan) or American Pigeon Pea 
or Indian ſott heary-lcaved 
Cytiſus, | 

Surinam Cytiſus. 

Cynyforns indicus, or Indian Cyno- 
ſor us. | 


D 
Daphne indica, or Indian Spurge 


Laurel. 
DPelima fjarmentoſa, or Sarmeut - 
ſhonting Ceylon Delima. 
Da: cotinifelia, Venice ſumach- 
leaved Dai*, 
Dir ſceria, 
Sativous or cultivated Dioſcotia, 
or Weſt-India Yam, 
Bulb-bearing ſtalked, or round. 
rocted Weit-India Yam. 
The large fleſhy roots and bu'bs 
of theſe plants are uſed as 4 
fort of bread in the Weſt. 
Indies, and for which the 
plants are cultivated in great 
abundance in that hot coun- 


Tree, | 
Enfifoliate, or fword 
Erect leaved, 
Ferreaceous or irony Draccna, or 
Chineſe Iron Tree, 
Terminal herbaceous Dracena. 
Dracontium, or Dragons, 
Spinous Ceylon Dragons ; narrow 
leaved, 
Pertuſed or pierced-leaved Ame - 
rican Dragons, 
Durarta, or Caſtorea, 
Plumiers contorted American 


Duranta, : 
(Elliffa) or ereft Jamaica 
ranta. 
E 


Ebretia, or Baſtard Cherry, 
Tinus-leaved Jamaica Ehretia. 
( Bowyreria) or ovate intire- leave 
Jamaica Ehretia. 
Ec bites, or Jamaica Dog's-bane, 
Sub erect ſpike-flowering Echi- 


des, 
- Umbel'ate 


1 
ed 
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Umbellate flowering climbing 
Echites. 

Eleoearpus ſerrata, or fawed ſpear- 
leaved Eleoc — 1 
Elke t:pus, Elephant's Foot, 

— — Elephantopus, 

Hoary Elephantopus. 

28 fecticum, or ttinking lance- 
. linear leaved Erigeron. 
Erythri:a, Coral Tree. 

(Coralhdendren) or Coral Tree. 

Herbacerus dwasf Coral Tree; 
long ſcarlet ſpiked, 

Pictated or painted Coral Tree, 
prickly leaved. 

Eg. Pomme-Roſe, 

(Janos) or Weit India Pomme- 
Role; feduncles branching 
terminal, 

Malaccan Eaft Indi in Poramee 
Roſe ; peduacles branching 
lateral, 

EFrpirpbia, Spurge, 

Ayntients' triangular tailed, 

Canary ſub-quadrangular Surge, 

Officiaal muitangu'ar Spurge, 

Cantinitoliate or Venice-Sumach, 
leaved, 

Neriifoliate or Oleander lead, 

(Tirhpmaloides padifilia) or Padus- 
leaved Tithymalaide Spurge, 

(Tit) ymair:dormyreifa) orilyrite- 
leaved 'Tithymaloide Sprrgec, 

Mavritanian ſhrubby African 
Sr ur ze, 

Mamm'!lary-tubrrcled Euphorbia. 

Cercus-formed Spurge, 

H. ptangonal or ſeven - ang'ed 


Spurge, 

(Tirucailil) or Indian fhrubby 
Skurge, ? 

Vim: .! 11:5, or Oher - tvigged 
Spunge. 


Fag ra, Iron Wood Tree, 
(Proreta) or emarginated- Hud 
Fagara, 
(Tragedes) or Prickly foliole d, 
(Piperita) Japan Pepper, or 
natched - folioled Fagara. 
F-rraria undylata, or Undulated 
Cape Starry Iris. 
Ficus, Fig Tree, 


Sacred, or poplar leaved Fi 
Racemoſed or cluſter 2 


Bengal rooting-ſtalked, 
Dwart creeping-ſtalked, 
Nymphea leaved, 
(Syco-morus) Sycamore Mulberry 
leaved, or Pharacs Fig, 
Indian radicant branched, 
Benjamin Fig. 
Fritilluria, 
Regian Corona regalis) or Roy 
, Crown Fritillacia ; a crown 
of tufty leaves above the 


flowers, 

Dwarf Royal Crown, round 
leaved. | 
Gardenia florida, Flowery Gardenia, 

or Cape- aſinine, 


Single tiowered, 
Double flawe.cd. 
Crenipa americana, or American Ge- 
nipa, or Janipha. 
Geſaera t:ment:ſa, or hoary leaved. 
Gelaera. 


COpranium, 
Triſtous or foarrowful night- 
flowering, or anemone- leave 
Geranium, W 


Lobated leaved, 
Pinaatifid leaved, 
Shaggy leaved, 
Prolific myrrh-leaved, 
Pinnated leaved, 
Long -leaved. 
Sem rel-le aved, 
Aurited or eared leave l, 
Coty leloned or orbiculer leaved, 
Carnoſe or fleſhy jointed, 
Lanceolate or ſp-ar leaved, 
Cardifolium or heart-leaved,. 
Trigonal ſtalked, 
Raſeum odor otum, or roſe-odur- 
Lav.gated or poliſied ſawoche 
leaved. 
Note, All the above Gera- 
niums will a ſo ſucceed a 


* 
Spiked flowered, fingle ſtalked, 
Triitous, or forruwſul-like, bell 
flawere1, 
Narrow, luer leaved, 
Plicated, or folded ſword leaved, 
Glorioſa ſuperba, or ſuperb lily. 


COS GTO 
244 Arboreus 
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Arboreus, or tree cotton, with a 
ſurubby ſtem; leaves pal- 
„mate, 
Paibadoes thrubby cotton, leaves 
three lobed. 
Cem brera peren nis, or perennial globe 
amaranthus. 
CrcWw.a crientalis, oriental, or caſtern 
Grewia. | 
Gurjacum, or lignum vitz, 
Oſhcinal, two- paired- tolioled. 
(Sanffum) or holy-wood tree, 
leaves many paired obtuſe, 
Aſrican acute folicled, many 
paired, or myrtle Jeaved, 
Cordeonia decandra, ten male, or ten 
ſtamened Cordonia, 
Cuerea trichiloides, or trichilia-like, 
branching fowered Guarea, 
Cuettarda ſpecirſa, or ſpecious Guet - 
tarda, from java and Ja- 
maica; leaves moſt large, 
ovate-roundiſh, flowers long 
ſeven parted, 
Guilandina, (Bonduc) or Nickar 


free. 

(Benduc wilgare), or common 
bonduc, or nickar tree, 

f Bonducella) or little bonduc, or 
nickar tree. 

(Meringa xelanica) or ceylon Mo- 
ringa, 

Lac or rending nickar tree, 

Heamantbus, or blood fiower, 

Scarlet African blood flower, 

Punicsous, or red purple ha- 
manthus, ſpotted ſtalked, 

Ciliared leaved, purple, 

Villous blood flower, 

Carinated, or keeled leaved. 
Hematoxylum Campechianum (Cam- 
| chianum) or |»g-wond, 

Il dyſarum, French honeytuck'e, 

Sryrax leaved, 

Amentaceous flowered, 

Moving plant. 

Helicteris, or ſcrew tree, 

(Ifora) or contorted-fruited He- 
lecteris, or common fcrew 
tree. 

Ecliccarpus americana, or American 
mulberry leaved Heliocarpus 
cf vera-cruce. 


H. Hotrepium f erwvianum, Ot Peruvian 
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many ſvil:ed, ſweet turn-f(vle, 
Hernandia fen:ra, ſonorus, or whift- 
ling Hernandia, c lled Jack 
in a For, the wind blowing 
in the large hollow ſeed cap- 
ful, makes a ſonorous whiſt- 
cut, Syrian Mallow, 
(Matvaviſcur) or viſcous Indian 
tree Mallow, 
Poplar leaved Hibiſcus, 
Lime tree leaved, | 
Fig palmated leaved. 
( Roſa fimenſis) or Roſe of China, 
Mutable, or changeable roſe of 
China; Fles-corarius, or 
flower of an hour. 
( Abelmoſchus) muſk flower, or 
muſky-ieeded Hibiſcus. 
(Sabdariffa) or cut, three-parted, 
and intire leaved Hibiſcus. 
Hippemare, or manchineel tree. 
( Mancinella) or common manch- 
neel tree, ovate leaved, 
6 — oblong leaved. 
ura crepitans, crepitant, or crack 
"ng Hura, or fand-box tree, 
ſeed capſules, burfting with 
a loud exploſion ; and which, 
being large, of many com- 
artments, are uſed in the 
eſt-Indies, as ſand boxes 
Hymenza Courtaril (Ccurbaril biff lia 
two leaved Courbaril, — 
or e'emi tree. 
Jatrepba, French phyfick- nut 
Nlultiid, ſmooth leaved | 
(Czrcas) or heart angular leaved 
atropha, 
_ Stinging palmated leaved, 
(Monitet) or efculert palmated 
— called Caſſada, or 
aſſava; the root being pre - 
pared into bread in the Weſt 
Indies, 
Coffipium leaved Jatropha. 
Llecebrum lanata, or woo ly leaved 
Illecebrum. ; 
Micium floridanum, foridan ſtarry 
a::iſe-ſeed tree. 
b 25 Indigo, 
6 {pu or dying, greater In- 
h, 


Hirſute, 
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FT. ſues or ſhaggy-podded, 
Sconcent, or clmbing, 


Argenteous, or ſilvery. 
Nea . or creeping Juſſieua, 


* 


«flicia malabar nut. 

(E:belium) or reflexed flowered 
Juſticia, 

Hyſſop leaved Iuſticia, 

P:itated, or 
with inflated chaps of 
corolla. 

Ix:ra, American Jaſmine, 
Scarlet flowering, oval leave, 
White flowering, ovate-lance- 


Lantana, American viburnum, 
Involucrated umbelled, 
(Camara) or -leaftleſs umbelled 

Lantana, 

Acule ated, or prickly Lantana, 

Tritoliate, or three leaved, 

Smooth leaved. 

L aurus, bay tree. 

(Cinnamomum), or cinnamon tree, 
or ceylon bey, 

Fetant, or ſinking bay, 

(Caſa), or ever tiowering baſtard 
cinnamon, 

(Perſea americana), or pear fruited 
American bay, cated Alli- 
gator pear, 

. Chineie Bay, 

Lond. 


Criſpated,or waved jointed ſtalked, 
Equal round talked. 


Lechea major, greater Lechea, - 
Limedoram tuber, Jum, or tuberouz 
rooted purp's Limodorum; 
or American helleborine. 
Tobella yor cardinal flower, 
Long flowered, 
Coronopus leaved, 


Litus Facobeur, or Jacobean black 


Locus, or birds foot trefoil. 
Ich iris coceinea, or ſcarlet Chigeſe 
© Campion, or Lychnis. 
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— cherry, 
Smooth leaved, 
Gloſfy ſhining leaved, 
Stinging leaved, 
Punica leaved, 
Verbaſcum leaved, 

Malæia copenſis, or cape mallow. 


painted — ag Manmea americana, or 


mammee 


9 inde, or Indian mango 


2 ar Indian flowering reed, 
Arundinaceous, or reedy Maranta, 
oy common Indian flowering 


(ens) Indian Galangale, or 
Indian arrow root. 
Martynia prints, or perennial Mar- 
tynĩa. 
Melaftima belrſcricer, or velvety fil x 
leaved Me it ma. 
Indian 


Aſeſua ferrer, iron Meſua, or 
3 cneinut. 88 „ 
C aca aca) 
Ae och. yellow Mi 
chelia. 
Afimoſa, ſenſitive plant, and acacia, 
(Senfitiva), or ſenſitive plant, 
leaves conjug?*” pinnat-d, 
Pudicons, or mc let, te 1fitivz, or 
humble plan-; waves _— 
gicated, pi-2.ted, 
Vivaceous tenfifive plant, ſtem 
herbaceous, © 
Pigra, or flow baſtard ſenſitive. 
plant, 
Permambucan ſenſitive plant, 
Plenated, or dauble fowered an- 
nual ſenfitive plant, 
Punctated, or dotted Ralked. 
Mir. ofa, 
Virgated, or wiggy Mimo(, 
Nilotic /Egyptian Mimoun, or 
gum ar: vic,. 
Arboreous, or tree Indian acacia, 
"CITY or horn-bearing aca-- 


cia, 
- Horrid thorned acacĩa. 
Tamarind leaved acacia, 
L.a.ifiliquid, or broad podded, 
Farnefiarr Indian acacig, gazia, 


or ſponge tree, 
8 Bead 
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Broad leaved acacia. 
(Labbect) or colutea leaved 
Egyptian acacia. 

(Urguis cati) or cat-claw-pod- 

ded mimota, 

Vague : downy leaved mimoſa, 

Perigrine American mimoft, 

Gliucous: or {cagreen leaved, 

Purrle flowered acacia. 

(Ia), or Maderas anglar ſtalked 

4Caci „ 

Circinal podded mi moſa. 
Murraxva excti a, exotic Murray. 
Maſa, plantain tree, and ban. inn, 

Paradiſian muſa, te of Paralite, 

or cvergreen planta n tree, 

Sapient, deciduous plantain tree, 

or banana. 
Ar. ra, 
Vegetaceous channelled leaved, 
Ruthy awl leaved, 
Zlgrtur, myrile tree, 
C-y\.un oJorous myrtle. 
(P:ments) I maica all-ſpice, or 
long leaved myrtle, 
Round le aved. 

Dioicous, or two hcuſe myrtle. 
Mn aufa ſpecicſa, or ſpecious flo v- 
| ering Munchaſia, oblong ovate 

leaved. 
22 Arabian Jaſmine, 

(Sambac) grange leaved Nyctan- 

thes, or Arabian Jaſmine, 
Single ficwered, 
Double flowered, 
Large double, or Grand Duke 
of Tuſcanye, 

Striped A. abian ſaſmine, 
Arbor triftis, cr (reowtul tree. 
Olea ed. ariſima, mot odoroys Chi- 

ne le == f "RS 
Op bioxyhum rpentirum, or 
tined Goh z ylum. 
Origanum e gyptiacùm, or Æęgyptian 
Marjoram, 
alls, or woot torrel, 
Purpie, 
Yellow. 
{Pes capræ), goats — or 
umbe:liferous I 

Verkcolorate, or various coloured 

flowering. 

Incarnate flowered, 


r. , or lea vatfodil, 
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Cevlon, one fiuwered, with peta's 
reflezed, 

Mexican, two flowered, 

Cirabean, many flowered, 

Ambcina, broad leayed, many 
flow Teen 

(C/pcaſe) or Gibraltarian. 

Parkinjeria acalcaia, or prickly Ame- 
rican Parkinfunia, mauve 
1. A ed. 

7405 Hir or paſſion Mower, 

S-rrated, undivided leaved, 
Apple fruited, undivided i-1v-d, 
Laurifoliated, or bay leave, 

( Murucnja) or lunated leaved, 
Quadrangular {talked, 
Holofericeous, or fi Ky leaved, 
Punctated, or dotted leaved, 
Fœtid, or ſtinking hairy, 
Suberous, or cork barked, 
Red flowered, 

Peilated, or ot ſhaved leaved, 
Minima, or leaſt flowered, 
Vefpertilous, or bat winged, 
Nurmaline, emarginated leu ea, 
Captuiar, fruited. 

Pat. genula amocriceta, or American 
Patagonula, with ſertated and 
intire leaves. 

Paulin. 

BarbaJues Paullinia, 
Aftatic vrickly ſtalke l. 
(Cururu) or wedge tolioled, 
Curafizon, ovate folioled. 

Pentapetcs pi n ca, or icarlet Indian 

vervain mallow. 

Petiveria, Guinea hen weed, 
Alliaccous, or garlick ſcented, 
Octandrious, or eight male flow- 

ered, 

Phanix dafty/ifera, or date bearing 

palm. 

P — or ſea fide laurel. 

Epiphy!lanthus), or floriferous 
k aved Phyllauthue, 
Grandifoliate, or great leaved, 
(Emblica) or pinnated leaved, ber- 
ried fruited Phyllanthus. 
(Niruri) or herbaceous upright. 
Phyllanthus, 
Maderaſpatarian wedge leaved. 

Phyſalis, or alkekchgi winter eherry 
Curaſſaon ovate hoary leaved, 
Viſcous fruited of Bonaria, 


Pcs 


Peruvian. 
Piytalacca dicicca, Dioicous-Aowered 
or two-houſe ſhrubby Phy- 


tolacca, or tree American 
Niglitſhade. 
Pier, P per, 
Ry ticulated or netted-leaved, 
( Amalage) cr long-ſpiked Ja- 
' maica Pepper, 
Obtuſe leaved, 
Nigrum, or black round Pepper, 
Long Indian Pepper, 
( Malamiri) or high-nerved- e ved 
Piper, 
Verticillate-leaved, 
P:/. idia Erythrina (Erythrina) or 
Paftard Coral Tree, or Ja- 
maica Dogwood. 
Pi/unis aculears, Prickly Piſonia, or 
Fingrigo. 
Plunbage, or Leadwort, 
Ceylon filifarm talked, 
Scandent, or Climbing talked 
American. 
Plymeria, Weſt India Jaſmine, 
Red Piumeria, ovate - oblong 
leaved, 
White, ſpear leaved, 
Odruſe leaved, ſnowy. 
P-inciana, Barbadoes flower fence, 
Pulcherrimous, or moſt beautiful 
Poinciana 3 fpines paired, 
Cine ſpineleſs, 
Bijugated leaved purple; ſpines 
ſingle, 
Elated or tall ſpinvlefs. 
P. lu padium, Polypody, 
Aureous, or golden, 
Auriculated, or eared, 
Trifoliate,, or three leaved; 
Effuſed, or ſpreading. 
Portulaca Anacampſeras, or Leſſer 
houſe leek ſhrubby Purſlane. 
Portlandia, 
Grandiflorous or great flowered, 
Hexandrious, or fix - male flo- 
wered. 
Pidium, Guava. 
Pyriferons, or pear- bearing, 
Maliferous, or apple-bearing, 
Vittated, or Ribband Pudiums 
Erterocar pus, 
Polygor um-like, 
Aphyiloys or leafleſs. 
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Pteris, Fern. 


Caudated or long-tailed, 
Lineated leaved Domingo Fern. 


R 


Raondia, or American Box-thorn, 
Mild cr thornleſs, round leaves, 
Acule ted or prickly 

a nitida, or gloſſy ſmooth 

four-leaved Rauvolha. 

Ruta, 

Humole or dwarf Rivinis; 
Canaſcent or hoaty white- 
t-aved, red-berricd, 
Ottanurious, or eight-male flo- 
were d. 
Rondelotia americana, or American 
Spear-leaved Rondeletia, 
Odorous Rondeletia. 

Saccharum, Sugar Cane, 

Officinal or commcn Sugar Cane, 
flowers panicled, 
Spiked flowered Saccharum. 

Sapindus, Soap-berry, 

(vaporaria) or Common Snape 
berry, leaves impar pinnateu, 
Spinoſe, abrupt pinnated. 

Serecin, Groundlel, 

(Pſcuds Chira) or Baſtard yell.w 
China Root. 

Sida, India Mallow, 

Cordifoliate or hearted leaved, 
Rhombous leaved, 


(Abutilon) or roundiſh heart leared 

Sida. 
Sideraxylen, Iron Wood, 

Inerm»us, or thoraleſs Ethio- 
plan, 

Spinoſe, or thorny Malabarian.. 

Solanum, Nightſhade, 

Verbaſcum-lcaved American, . 

Guinea dark-green-leaved, 

Quercus-leaved ct Peru, 

Sodom African Nightſhade,. or 
Apple of Sodom, 

Izneous or firry red ſpined, 


Sanctous or Holy Nightchade of 
Paleſtine, 


Indian Pear fruited, 


Toment e ſe or hoary powdercd 
leaved, 


Pnaria T Nightſhade, 
„narian = 15 berge 
Ca 
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Cmęeachy echirated Nightſhade; 
the Calyx hedge-hogged, 
prickly Malabar Night - 
ade, 
S. niprum guineenſe,) or blackGui- 
* . ; large black 
cherry fruĩted. 
pla, Silvery Colutea, 
F — filvery leaved of 


* 

Eiflorus or two- flowered AEthio- 
pean Soph«- ra, 

Lapinoides or Lupine-like So- 
tarts of Camprichatc.,, 

Care Soplora, 

Waite lowered 

Occidental American Jophora. 

Spondias, American Plum, 

Yellow Amrcrican Plum, gloiiy- 
leaved, 

(My-:ba/onus) Great American 
Plum; leaves ſhiniag, ſharp 
pointed, 

(i7:mbin) or Black American 
Ptum. 

Stapelia, 

Hirſuted upriglit branching Sta- 
pelia, wita beautiful tringed 
flowers, 

Variegated ſpreading branched, 

Mammillary-warted Stapelia. 

$;-rculia, (Dirt Wood) or Ceylon 
Nut, 
Peœtid or ftinking. 
©Ioietenia Mabagoni (Mabagoni) or 
— Tree, leaves Arg 
nated-impàr. 


T 


Tawarindus indicur, Indian Tama- 
ind Tree, pinnated hairy- 
ieaved. 

1: , Chocolate Nut Tree, 

(C2:49) or common Chocolate 
Nut Tree, leaves inti re, 
(Guazuma) or Sawed-leaved The- 

obroma, 
Aauguſtous heart - leaved China 
Theobroma. 

Tournefortia, 

Sawed ovate-leaved American, 
Cymole-ſpiked of Jamaica, le :yes 
raked, 


Syſtematic Catalogue, &c. 


Volubilate - climbing Tournefor- 


tay 
Moſt fatid Mexican Tourne- 
fortia, 
Diffuſed branching, 
Under ſhrubby Jamaica Tournefor- 
dia. 
Triumfetta Lappula (Lappula) or 
| burry prickly fruit-d Trium- 
fett-, 
Troperclum mojus ( fl;re pleno) or 
R Natturtium. 
Tulbagia capenſis, Cape Tulbagia. 
Tat ernæ minton cite ia, C cron- 
leaved Laberaembatana. 
Thumburgia ſpecioſa, or Specious 
flowered Thumburg:.t. 
Turrtra wif. lia, Elin-lcaved Ter- 
Nera. 


V 


Vinca, Pervinca or Periwinkle, 

Rote Periwinkle of Madagatcir, 

White flowered, 

Indian hairy leave:!. 

Jil tarer- ia, 

Aculeated or prickiy Volkamer' 2, 
ipines at the : udimeuts of tue 
peticles, | 

Vnarmed or ſpineleſs branched, 


W 


WW:-kend:rfia, 
Thy-ſe-flowering or ſingle ſcaped, 
Panicle flowering, many icaped. 
W.nt:rana, or Winter's Bark, 
(Cercila) Oblong-leaved Canella, 
Winter's Bark or Wild Cin- 
namon, 
Aromatic Winter's Bark. 


X 
yloptylla lngifelia, or long- leaved 


Love Flower. 
Latifolious, o. brord leaved, 
2 
Zamia pumila, Dwarf rigid leaved 
Zamia, 
Tborny leaved,- 
| GENERAL 
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GENERAL OBSsEUVvATIONSs relative to the Na- 


ture and Culture of the foregoing Liſt of 
Hot-Houſe Plants. 


As the foregoing liſt of hot-houſe plants compriſe moſt 
tender exotics, originally from the hotteſt parts of the 
world, particularly the hotter yore of Aſia, Africa South 
America, and ſcuthern parts of Europe, they in this coun- 
try require conſtant ailiittance of artificial heat, under con- 
tinual ſhelter of glaſs erections, z. e. hot houſes or ſtoves 
turniſhed with an internal bark hot-bed, and flues for fire 
het ; ſo'mullt all be planted in pots, and always kept in the 
laid hot-houſe or ſtove preſervatories; where, by the aſſiſe 
tance of bark hot-beus, continued all the year, and fre heat 
in winter, is produced à conſtant degree of internal heat, 
equal to that of the hot countries from which the plants 

were originally obtained, as before intimated, 


They conſiſt of tree and ſhrub kinds, herbaceous and 
ſucculent plants; the three former may be planted in pots, 
filled with any rich lightiſh garden earth, or acumpoit of 
good garden mold, light ſandy loam, and rotten dung, 
that have been all well blended together in a heap or ridge 
in an open ſituation, expoſed to the full air arid fun for ſe- 
veral moaths; but the ſucculent plants being moſtly of a 
fleſhy humid nature, replete with moiſture, natives gene- 
rally of dry fandy or rocky places, ſhould commonly be 
be planted in a dry fandy or rubbiſhy foil, as rich moiſt 


earth is apt to occaſion them to rot, eſpecially the very 
ſucculent kinds. | 


And for the pine plants, though ſomewhat of a ſuccu- 
lext nature, the above- mentioned compoit of rich garden 
earth, light rich ſandy loam and rotten dung, prepared in 
a heap in the full air and fun for ſeveral months, as before 
obſerved, and frequently turned over, is an eligible foil 

ar the culture of theie deſirable exotics, fo univerſally ei- 
teemed for their fingularly delicious fruit, which is now 
on in our hot-hcutes, & c. in the higheſt degree of per- 


As 
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As ail the plants of the hot-houſe or ſlove departments 
mult always be cultivated in pots, they ſould have pots 
adopted to thei? dimenſions o growth; ſome plants being 
of a diminutive nature, others larger, and ſome advance to 
a conſiderable fize ; fo that there thould be pots of different 
ſizes, as 435. 325. 245. and 16s. &c. generally, even of the 
larger growing plants, while in a minor ſtate, plant them 
firſt in ſmall pots, 485. or 225. &c. and according as they 
increaſe in ſize, in one, two, or more years growth, ift 
them into larger by degrees, as 245. or ſixteens, which 
latter are commonly the larget-fized pots for general uſe 
in hot-houtes, ſuch as for the final planting of the fraiting 
pine plants, and other large growing exotics, 


In diſpofing the different exotics, potted as above, in the 
hot-houte, ſome are to be plunged into the barx-bed, and 
others placed on ſhelves, &c. generally have the more ten- 
der curious kinds plunged in the barx-bed ; ſuch eſpe- 
cially as the pine apple plants, which in particular require 
to be always plunged therein, to have the bencht of that 
conſtant moitt heat about their roots, peculiar to the na- 
ture of this kind of hot bed, as, without this aſſiſtance, 
they will not produce fruit in any degree of ze and per- 
fe&ion ; the bark being renzrkxable tor producing a regu- 
lar, kindly, moderate heat for many months duration, fin- 
gularly agreeable, and eſfectual to the growth of the pine 

lants, fo as they will thereby produce fruit, almoſt equal 
in ſize and goodneſs as in their native climate in Souta 
America, &c. 


Other plants of this department, of the more tender cr 
curious kinds, may alſo be plunged occaſionally in the 
bark-bed, eſpecially when required to forward them in 
growth, or to have any particular forts flower ſooner or 
more effectually; as alſo any kinds that may prove of a 
weakly or unfavourable growth may be plunged in the 
bark-bed to aſſiſt them with the moiſt heat thereof, imme- 
diately about the roots, to make them puſh more freely. 


Though many ſorts of: hot-houſe plants only require to 
be placed on the ſhelves, or any part within the hot-houſe, 
having the benefit of that protection, and of the warm in- 
ternal air thereof, afforded by the bark-bed heat all the 
year, and aſſiſted alſo by fire in winter. 
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And many of this tribe of plants, not the moſt tender, 
will ſucceed in what is called a dry ftove. having no bark 
bed, only warmed by fire-heat from October till May; and 
partici larly many of the ſucculent plants, which being of 
a humid or moiſt nature, rather affect to grow in a dry 
heat, ꝓrod uced from fire only, than the more moiſt heat 
of bark ſtoves. 


However, all or moſt of the plants in the fore-goin 
arrangement, denominated hot-houſe plants, will ſuceced 
ſuceced in any common hot-houſe, or ſtove, aſſiſted by 
bark-bed heat all the year, and with fire in winrer, the pots 
of plants being placed in different parts of the houſe u 
ſhelves, &c. except the pine apples aforefaid, which muſt al- 
ways be kept plunged in the bark-bed as before obſerved. 


The bark-bed is formed in the pit within the hot-houſe, 
and ſhould generally be made in October, in order to pro- 
duce a good heat throughout the winter; which, by being 
forked over to the bottom once in three months, and a 
portion of freſh bark added in winter and ſpring, and about 
 Augutit, will continue a proper heat for a twelvemoath ; 
and at the expira*icn of which time (in October aforeſaid) 
the old bark, being ſcreened or fifted from all the ſmall 
exhauſted earthy part, the larger, which does not paſs 
through the {creen, retained, then the pit filled up with 
freſh tan, forking the remaining old and new ſupply to- 
gether, forms a new bed for another year to come. 


The proper ſupplies of new bark for the hot-houſe is 
procured at the ten yards, choofing that which is of the 
middling or ſomewhat larger ſize in preference to the 
ſmall, which ſooner becom es earthy ; and it is material to- 
have that which is freſh, lately thrown out of the tan vats. 
It is fold per buſhel, or at forty to a cart load, at five 
ſhillings, or ſixty to 2 load and a half in proportion; ef 
pecially in the neighbourhood of London, in which the 

rincipal places are caiefly in Southwark, ſuch as the 
|; 99s 2 Long-lane, Bermondſey, &c. where there are 
many very conſiderable tanneries, which ſupply vaſt quan- 
tities of bark in the vicinity of the metropoſss, and for ten 
or twenty miles round. 


As 
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As to the fre heat for hot-houſes, this is neceſſary prin- 
cipaily from October throughout the winter, till the end 
of April, or begivning, middle, or end of May, according 
as the ſeaſon proves mere or leſs warm at that time; to 
be made every evening abcut ſun-ſet, or ſoon after; ſup- 
ported mode ately ti!! nine or ten at night, ſufficient to 
warm the flues properly, and diſſuſe an eligible night heat 
to warm the internal ar till merning; when allo in cold 
vweatter all winter, &c. make moderate fires, and in je- 
vere trols, and no ſun, continue to ſupport the fire heat 
all dav ; being always particularly careful never to make 
the fres too violent, having generally, 1a winter eſpecially, 
a thermometer ſulpended in the middle of the hot-hou'e 
(the back part towards the tun, fo as to be affected only 
by the heat of the internal air) as a more ſure direction 
for the requiiite degree of fire-heat. Likewiſe obſerve, ac- 
cord ing as the fpring and warm ſeaſon approaches, towards 
April and May, to leilen the degree of fire-heat gradually; 
and when the evenings and nights are ſettled in quite 
warm, the fire-heat may be entirely diſcontinued. 


The fuel for the fires may either be coal, wood, peat, 
&c. as may be the mott conveniently obtained; but coals, 
or coal cinders, are preferable for making the moſt regular, 
ſteady, and durable fires for this purpoſe. 


Thus far concluding the general obſervations on the na- 
ture and culture of the foregoing tribe of hot-houſle plants 
and general management of the hot-houſe, the reader is 
referred to the dirsctions in the ſeveral months, under the 
article Hor-HodsE, for the particular culture required. 
ia the different ſeaſons, : 


INDEX. 


A. 


CACIA, 89, 478. 
Acorns, 164, 212, 488, 541. 
Addenda to the herbaceous plants, 571. 
Additional lifts of plants, 574. 
Admitting air, 110, 170, 127, „ 255. 
Adding ech tan, 46, _—_ . = 
African marigolds, 148, 149, 197, 218, 242, 40g. 

ſage, 369. 
Alaternus, 156, 208, 479, 433. 
Almond, 37» 81, 156, 478. 

ocks, 358. 
Alder, 40, 482, 540. 
Alkekengi, 197. 
Aloe, 105, 110, 412, 254. 
Althza frutex, 37, 89, 150, 517: 
Amaranthus, globe, 84, 148, 194, 196. 
tricolor, 148. 
tree, and the purple, 148, 197. 

Amaryllis, 409. | 
Amomum Plinii, 140, 169, 217, 235. | 
Anemone, 33, 88, 92, 152, 199. 405, 431, 476, 515, 533. 
Angelica, 69, 70, 182, 274, 390, June. 
Annual flowers, 84, 85, 147, 148, 150, 194, 196, 198, 

241, 242, 243, 244, 283, 234, 239, 354» 355» 399 
Annuals blowing early in a hot-houte, 85. 
Apples, &c. 18, 75, $0, 81, 82, 9, 9G, 97, 142, 144s 


162, 188, 192, 227, 278, 428, 459, 400, 404, 
4935, 466, 506, 508, 595, 532. 


-\ pricots, 
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Apricots, 22, 75, * 2 192, 228, 277, 297, 
353» 302, 451, 462, 463, 5. 505, 506, 553. 
Bloffom defend, 141, 191. 


Arbor vitz, 155. 
Arbutus, 42, 90, 156, 164, 208, 438, 480, 481, 540. 
Aromatic plants, 221, 274, 293, 483. 
Artichokes, 17, 127, 128, 178, 348, 388, 498, 529. 
Jeruſalem, 138. 
Aſh tree, 482. 
Afparagus, 123, 126, 178, 201, 257, 454, 455, 456, 472. 
forcing, 7, 56, 455» 450, 503, 529- 
n 87, 1589201, 514. . 
hineſe, or annual, 148, 149, 197. 
Auguſt, 379. 
Auricula, 31, 87, 151, 155, 204, 205, 206, 244, 296, 
358, 359, Lang bald 432, 433, 472, 516, 537. 
Autumnal flowerin bs, 237, 286, 499. 
— 238, 409. 
crocus, 238, 409- 


Batchelor's button, 87, 154, 202, 399, 437, 473. 475.814. 
Balm of Gilead, 207. 
Balſams, 84, 148, 194, 196, 197, 242, 284, 364. 
Baſil, 131, 148, 197. 
Daum or Ba! m, 131, 182, 349» 453» 454- 
Bay, 156, 164, 208, 212, 480. 
Beans, 16, 17, 68, 128, 129, 185, 218, 272, 330, 447. 
Kidney. See Kidney-beans. 
Bearing branches and Fruit-ſpurs, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 
20, enen 557, 40, 467, 503, 305, 500, 
7, 50 
Beech Lias, to ſow, 491. 
Beech Trees and Hedges, 40, 91, 432, 540. 
Beets, 67, 125, 500, 501. 
Belladonna Lily, 236. 
Belvider®, 198. 
B-rberry Tree, 472, 540. 
Berries for ſowing, 42, 64, 488. 
Biennial Flower-plants, 153, 202, 358, 407, 433- 
Biennials, a lift of, 597. 
Obiervations on their nature and culture, 
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Blackthorn, 540. ladder 
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Bladder-nut, 156. 

Bladder. Senna, 37, $9, 208, 471, 517. 

Blofiom- Buds, 19, 25, 74, 462, 463, 464. 

. of Wall- trees, preſerve, 141, 191. 

Blowing Flowers early, 35, 49, 86, 92, 11t, 171, 546. 

Borage, 69, 131, 1832. 

Borders, dig, dreſs and clean, 82, $8, 145, 154, 155. 
158, 361, 297, 408, 433, 473, 513» 53. 

Bore-cole, 121, 217, 271, 179. 

Box, 39, 91, 188, 2tt, 360, 407, 434, 485, 519. 

Boxes of Seedling Flowers, &c. 30, 200, 212, 405,433. 
434» 484, $16, 535. 

Broccoli, 115, 180, 270, 327, 381, 422, 431. 

Broom Spanith, 89. 

Browallia, 34. | 

Budded Trees, 96, 143, 162, 195, 209, 215, 336, 399. 

Budding, 281, 298, 297, 353, 362, 367» 373, 398, 411, 
13, . | 

Bu os "of 4 182. 7 

Bulbous rooted Flowers, 32, 24, 35, 88, 92, 152, 199, 
237» 359» 494» 406, 409, 439» 434» 475, 514, 515» 
$19» 537» 546. 

Bulbous Iris, 359, 406, 447. 

Burnet, 69, 131, 182, 453, 454. 

Buzag lo ſtove, 5 39. - 


Cabbages, 12, 13, 64, 116, 178, 273, 337, 380, 423, 451, 
Campanula, 8, 153» Ic 4, 201, 358, 474, 514. 
Candleberzy Myrtle, 356. 
Candy Cuft, £5, 150. 108. 
Canterbury Bells, 87, 153, 154, 201, 358, 474. 514. 
Cape Jaimine, 367. 
Capſicum, 134, 148, 184, 197, 210. 
Cardoons, 136, 181, 276, 348, 391, 4524s 436, 499,529. 
Cardinal Flower, 202. 
Card uus, 69, 182, 349, 390. 
Care of tender ſeedling Trees, 42. 
new planted Trees, 29, 517, 529, 525, 535, 538. 
lants in pots, 35, 355» 539- 
Carnations, &c. 32, GS, 92, 151, 153, 200, 289, 355, 
337, 402, 403, 432, 472, 519, 537+ 
Carraway, 182. 
Carrots, 8, 9, G7, 122, 181, 213, 269, 340, 382, 458, 
500, 520. 
Caffia, 


— ts... A. 


— — 


IN D ZX. 


Caſſine, 208. 

Catchfly, 87, 153. 154, 201, 202, 399, 436, 275, 514 

Caterpillar Plants, 150, 198. 

Caulifiowers, 12, 62, 63, 114, 179, 267, 339» 388, 421, 

22, „soo, 523. 

G * 50, 7 164, 208, 212, 481, 482. 

Celery, 14, 64, 129, 181, 265, 340, 341, 337, 388, 423, 
450, 489, 528. 

Cereus, 371. 

Chamomile, 87, 131, 153, 182, 202, 349, 437» 454» 
474» 475 | 

Cherries, 20, 29, 75, 81, £2, 83, 94, 98, 142, 144, 1475 
162, 188, 353, 363, 398, 411, 464, 490, 308, 509, 533» 

Cherry, Morella, 508. 

Cherry-ſtones, ſow, 94, 440, 490. 

Cheſnut, 81, 478, 512. 

Chervil, 70, 131, 182, 394, 429. 

China Aſter, 148, 149, 179. 

Chineſe Hollyhock, 148, 283. 

Chives or Cives, 133. 

Chryſanthemum, 36, 148, 150, 197, 283. 

Oiſtus, 156, 208 214, 369, 480. 

Cinque - foil ſhrub, 37, 479. 

Citron, 139, 253. 

Clary, 69, 131: 182. 

Clear the of aromatic plants, 453. 
the borders, 295, 408, 513, 436. 
the ground, &c. 350. 
pots from weeds, 372. 

Cleaning fruit-trees borders, 397. 

the pleaſure ground, 136, 159, 48. 

Clip hedges, &c. 297, 360, 40%, 435, 485 

Cockſcombs, 84, 148, 194, 196, 354. 

Codlins, 472, 489. 

Colchicums, 228, 288, 409. 

Coleworts, 342, 392, 422. 

Columbmes, 87, 153, 154» 201, 202, 358, 407, 4353 
474, 514. 


Compolis, 444, 509» 533» 539. 


Convolvulus, 86, 150, 194. 
Coriander, 70, 131, 182. 
Cornelian cherry, 89, 478. 
Creſſes. See Small Sallading. 


Crocuiles, 34. 409, 477, 315. 


Crowus 


X. 


Crowns of Pine Ahples to plant, 312, 376, 443, 
Crown Imperials, 34, 285, 359, 377. 
Pea, 198. 
Cucumbers, 1, 49, 54, 55, 112, 113, 114, 172, 174 54175, 
263, » 394- 
Seed of, — for ſowing, 1. 
Carrants, 26, 44» 78, 93» 145, 406, 472, 492, 510, 515. 
Cuttings, 38, 43, 44» 93» 140, 145, 163, 165, 192, 207, 
359» 399» 32), 371, 423» 439, 499» 484, 453, 492» 
512, 513. 
Cyclamen. Ste june 288. 
Cypreſs, go, 104, 208, 212, 214, 281, 232, 
Cypreſs ſummer, 198. 
Cytiſus, 156, 208, 214. 


D. 
Daisies, 87, 91, 155, 58, 202, 437, 475» 814. 
Decayed Flower Stems to cut down, 302, 430. 
December, 528 
Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, 40, 156, 162, 164, 214 
437, 439» 478. 
A lit of, 544, 845 
Defenting blooms of Wall- trees, 141, 191. | 
Defend Wall fruit, 283, 342, 398, 428. | 
Deſtroy Inſects on Fruit-trecs, 189, 215, 352, 353» 399, 
428. | 
 Defroy Weeds, 198, 211, 215, 224, 300, 361, 368, 399, 
399, 409, 410, 440. 
Devil-in-a-Buſu, 198. 
Diamond Ficouies, 84, 143, 194. 
11gging borders, &c. 32, 88, 145, 154, 433» 533. 
Digging and dencairg ground, 40, 41, 92, 502, 512, 
_ $20» 331, $39» 541. 
Dig up Carrots and Parineps, &Cc. 458, 500. 
Potatoes, 455, 501. 
Dreiſiag borders, $2, 88, 473. 
Aſparagus heds, 123, 178, 454» 455» 455, 498. 
Strawberry beds, 79, 147» 193, 409, 511. 
Artichckes, 127, 173, 498, 529, 
Beds of Aromatic Plants, 398, 453. 
Auricula Plants, 32, 87, 151. 
Vines, 190, 231, 233. 
Dill, 69, 131. | 
Lirections for planting Trees, &c, 29, 80, 90, 141, 1579 
495, 473, 481, 308, 518. 
Dog-wood, 155. 
i 
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1X. 


Double Balſams, 94, 148, 194, 196, 197, 354. 
Scarlet Lychnis, 36, 150, 359, 473» 535. 
Wall- flowers, 35, 150, 245, 473» 535 
Stock July- flowers, 

Sweet-williams, 35, 150, » 473» 535» 
Cheyſaathemen, 36, "Wax . 
Rocket, 473. 
Roſe Campion, 36, 150, 473. 
Double Feverfew, 87, 154, 209, 473. 535+ 
Ragged Robin, 202. 
Chamomile, 87, 155, 292, 237. 474, 475. 
Lady's Smock; 2 8 
Bloſſom Cherry, 37, 89, 156, 478, 517- 
Bramble, 37, 89, 478. 
Hawthorn, 37, 89. 478. 
Sweetbriar, 37. 
Dwari- Almond, 37. 
Stramonium, 
Naſturtium, 253. 

E. 


Early plants, flowers, and fruit, forcing in the hot-houſe, 
&c. 35» 47» 43, 49» 32, 92, 110, III, 171, 197, 


$46, £47: 

g up Celery, 14, 34, 388, 424, 456, 496, 528. 
Cardoons, 391, 413, 424, 450, 450, 498, 529. 
Artichokes, 498, 529. 

Plantations in pots, 32, 87, 106, 150, 168, 
194. 373, 413. 

Peas and Beant, 17, 69, 129, 185, 184. 
Edgings, 39, 91, 158, 211, 360, 407, 434, 484, 519- 
Egg- plant, 84, 194, 196, 239, 283. 

Elder, 40, 91, 540. 

Elm, 40, 91, 482, 483, 540. 

Engine for watering trees, 230. 

Endive, 14, 220, 338, 390, 424» 452» 197, 528. 

Euonymus, 156. 

Euphorbium, 193, 371, 411. . 

Evergreen Oak, 90, 164, 212, 480. 

Evergreens, go, Ig 5, 203, 209, 212, 214, 216, 361, 
10, 431, 480, . | 

Everlaſting Pea, 342. 

: Sunflower, 40, 153, 474 
Exotic-tree Seeds, &c. 162, 168, 199, 369, 


F cbruary, 


February, 49. 
Fennel, 69, 131, 300. 
Fern, 8, 12, 142, 476, 521, $37, 541. 
Feverfew, 87, 154, 134. 202, 473. 
Fibrous-rooted flowering Perennials, 35, 87, 2ot, 288, 
323358, 309, 430, 473» 474» 514 
Ficoides, 371. 
Fig-tree, 138, 140, 352, 397, 471, 510. 
propagate, 140. 
Filbert-trees, 81, 471, 472, 511. 
Fir-tree, 9o, 156, i63, 208, 212, 366, 481, 476, 477» 
Flos- Adonis, 86, 150, 198. 
Flower Garden, 31, 84, 147, 194, 354» 399, 430, 472», 
13, 536. 
n Shrubs, 36, 37, 59, 90, 95, 155, 156, 208, 
209, 212, 361, 436, 477» 478, 516, 538. 
Flowers blowing early, 35, 49, 92, 111, 171, 546. 
Forcing early Flowers and Fruit, 29, 30, 32, 48, 49, 82, 
2, 111, 147, 171, 540, 547- 
Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Aſparagus, Sallading 
and Kidney-beans, Mint, &c. 10, 17, 
48, 49» 56, 61, 62, 65, 110, 112, 
133, 114, 136, 130, 171, 454» 456, 
29. 
Foreſt-trees, 40, 94, 161, 482, 437, 534» 536» 
Fox-gloves, 87, 153, 154, 202, 474. 
Fraxinella, 202, 437, 475» 
French Honeyſuckle, 87, 153, 154, 202, 358, 474, 514. 
_ _ Marigolds, 148, 197, 283, 309, 404, 496, 477 
Frittillaria, 404, 434» 477+ 
Fruit gathering Fruut-trees, 428, 459. 
Fruitery, 460, 536. | 
Fruit-Garden, 18, 74, 138, 188, 351, 395» 427, 459» 
OJ» 532. 
. Bellows, 189. 


8. 


Garlick, 70, 135, 345, 391. 
Gather Frnit, 428, 459- 

ds, 438, 393- 
Gelder-roſe, 37, 89, 156, 478, 517- 


Gentiang 


—— — — : 


— — ͤ — — 
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X. 


Gentian, 409, 475. 

Gentianella, 87, 15s, 202, 4375 74, 475, 154. 

Globe 2 148, A. 8 8 

Golden Rod, 37, 154, 201, 474, 514. 

CGranadillas, 373. 

Graſs Walks and Lawns, 38, 39, 90, 158,519, 209, 435» 
436, 518, 539. 

Gravel Walk, 39, 91, 519, 210, 360, 408, 436, 486, 

18, 539. 

Greek: 5 37, 153, 201, 202, 358, 474, 514. 

Green-houſe, and Green-houſe plants, 45» 106, 165, 210, 
368, 411, 441, 491, 521, 541, 542- 

Geeleberics, 26, 44, 78, 93» 145, 466, 469, 50, 511, 


$35* 
Gourds, 187, 197, 207. 


Grafted Trees, 162, 195, 24. 366. 
Gratting, 82. 
Preparation for, and — of, 96, 99, ico, 
102, 103, 162, 192 
Hollies, 216. 
Guernſey and Belladonna Lily, 286. 
Guinea Pepper. See Capſicum. 


H. 


Hamburgh Parſley, 69, 136, 214, 275. 

Hardy annual Flowers, +6, 150, 198. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 48, 489, 491, 529· 
Hawkweed, 86, 198. 

Haws, 458. | 

Hawthorn, 37, 40, 89, 91, 478. 

Hazel-nüt-tree, 30, 511. 

Heading down Fruit- trees, &c. 96, 134, 144» 160, 162, 

166, 167, 195. 

Hedges, Plants, &c. 40, 91, 158, 486, 540. 

Hellebcre, 153. 

Hepatica, 87, 155, 475. 

Herbs, Kitchen, Medical, ard Diftilling, 69. 70, 131, 
132, 224, 275, 182, 292, 349, 391, 392, 433 

| $348 "a 

Hips, 4 

Hear Fog, 62, 130, 176. 

 Hoeing, 155, 184, 187, 211, 215, 341, 344» 368, 390, 

395» 366, 426. 
_ Holly- 


ac i. wt ks ad had — 


. 


Holly-tree, 90, 156, _ 214, 216, 480. 


Hallyhock, 87, 153, 202, 474» 514- . 


50. 
» 89, 156, 208, 478, 517. 
, Fr Lee French” . 


Horſe Cheſnut, ſcarlet, 478. | | 
Radiſh, 71. 
Dung for hot-beds, I, 20, FO, 56, 6r, 62, 93. 
83, 84, 112, 113, 194, 377, 415, 43% F 
„t, 7, 9, to, 11, ta, 30, 55, 56, 61, 62, 85, 107, 
113, 114, 131, 136, 134, 135, 147, 148, 164, 
168, 169, 171, 174, wy” 194» 190, 371, 373. 
202, 212, 370, 377» 385, 415» 529 
houſe, 46, 107, 169, 375, 413» 442» 492, 522, 544» 
walls, 29. bs 3 193. 547. 
601. 


Hyacinths, 32, 34» 35» 88, 92, 152, 404, 43% 475» 
514. 5 7 « | | 

Hypericum Frutex, 35, 89, 111, 156, 478. 

Hyſſop, 70, 132, 132, 391. 393» 453. 


— 8 & i 
, » 7 , , 617. 
89, 15 367, 373» 478, 517 


e, 138. 
— or fading the fruit of cucumbers and me- 
lons, 173, 174- 
Inarching, 103, 173, 196, 216, 306. 
Indian Pink, 148, 149. 197. 
N 197. 
, fs - - 
Inoculate farubs, 367. 
e 
Oran . reen » 

Infolts, 189, 215, 230, 353» 398, 428: 254 549 275 
onquils, 35, 92, 285» 477» $15» 
» 34» 494» 406, 475» 477> 

une, 259. a 
July, 217. 
ſuniper, 90, 156, 164, Nun. 


1 N D E X. 


K. 1 
Kidney Beans, 47, 61, 110, 136, 171, 177, 202, 271, 


8, $41. 
HM for earlieſt production, ibid addenda. 
See Hot-houſe for January, February, and 
March. 
Kitchen Garden, 2, 49, 112, 171, 337, 379» 415» 445. 


494» 5323+ 


L. 
7 39, I 6. 208, 471. 517. 
124777 85 » 202. , 
Larch Tree, * 
Larkſpur, 86, 150, 196. 


Large rooted P ey, 136. 
Lavatera, 86, 150, 168. | 
Laurels, 156, 208, 438, 440, 450, 484, 490. 
us, 90, 156, 209, 438, 480, 490. 
Lay Carnations, 289, 357, 403. 
Layers, 38, 43 93» 94, 149, 146, 190, 289, 403, 432. 
2 2 478. 995 533» 542+ 


Laying T „ 159. 
Ee walks, 159, 160, 210. 
Leeks, 68, 119, 181, 270, 348. 
Leonurus, 437» 475 
„ 105, 106, 166, 193, 368, 373, 34! | 
O, 7, 11, 68, ns 175, 211, > 342+ 389. 
419. 22 447 » 449» 490, 524, 525. 
Lilacs, 3 89, 93, 2 208, 478, 517, 539 
Lilies, 268, Vai. » 477+ 


Lihes of the Valley, 475. 
Lime-tree, 361, 482, 483. 
Liquorice, 7 


Lobel's Cathay, 86, 150, 198. 
nn ung 87, 228 473» 475» 731. 
ve Apples. 135, 148, 184, 17%, 210, 275, 283. 
1 197 cl 
Loveage, 69, 182. 
Lupines, 86, 150, 198. 
Lychnidea, 202, 437- . 
Lychnis, 36, 86, 87, 150, 17 154, 199, 201, 202, 
350» 399» 473» 535+ 


Mag- 


. 


Magnolia, 156, 208, 480. 
Mallow, 36, 1 50, 198. 

— i 153. 0 
Manure Ground, 41, 458, 502, 520, 523, 534. 
Male Flowers of 888 * 1 the Fe. 

male Flowers to ſet the young Fruit, 173. 

Maple, 282, 491. | 
March, 12. 
Marigolds, 69, 131, 148, 182, 187, 249. 
Marjoram, 70, 132, 182, 221, 392, 453e 
Murvel of Peru, 84, 148, 197, 283. 
Maitich, 221, 392» 
May, 200. 
Medical Herbs, 131, 182, 183. 
Medlar- trees, 81, 508, 512. 


Melons, 1, 49, 55, 112, 114, 171, 174, 259, 345» 346, 


8 Seeds of, for ſowing, 1. 
Method planting Frese, 80, 451, fta, $08. 
Mezereons, 37, 196, 474. | 
Michaelmas Dailies, 20, 474. 
Mignonette, 148. 

Mint, 11, 134, 182, 221, 453, 454+ 
Monk's- 87, 154, 474, 475» 514» 
Morello Cherry, 508. 
Mulberry-tree, 81, 470, 508, 512. 
Muſhrooms, 17, 50, 529- 

beds, make, 415. 
Muſtard. See Small Sallading. 
Myrtle, 106, 167, 369, 370, 373. 
Myrtle Candle-berry, 156. 


N. 


Narciſſus, 34, 359, 499, 477, 515- 

Naſturtiums, 150, 133, 182, 198, 253. 

Nectarines, 22, 74, 141, 143, 191, 192, 351, 353, 362, 
461, 465, 505, 506, 533- 

New-grafted and budded Trees, 193, 214, 215, 243, 252. 

New Plantations water. See Watering. 

New planted Trees, &c. 26, 36, 37, 82, 300, 517, 520, 


434» 538, 541. 
Nigella, 86, 150, 198. 


E 2 Novem- 


1 
November, 494. 
Nurſery, 40, 92, 162, 212, 262, 409, 438, 487, 520, 541. 
O. 
Oak, 156, 164, 212, V 
90, 156, 164 480 


r, 445» 
Oiled-paper Frames, 202, 260, 366. 


O » 193, 253, 256. 
—_ "os 119, 180, 271, 313, 340, 344» 381, 391, 


trees Bud, 373, 413- 
Oriental Mallows, 86, 150, 198 


P. 


Palma Chriſti, 148, 197, 23. 

Paper Frames ſor Melons, 202, 260, 446. 

Parſley, 1. — 73s 2. 136, 182, 220, 

» » 13 

I. , a 187, 213, 458, 500. 

Peach, N , and A 2 3 7H: 141, 143» 191, 

| 277» 351» 353» 3 * I, 495, 505, 500, 533 

double flowering, 37, 478. 

Pears, 18, 75, 80, 81, 83, 94, 96, 97, 142, 144, 162, 188, 
192, 428, 459 460, 464, 465, 466, 506, 508, 509, 
532. 

Peas, 16, 17, 69, 129, 185, 272, 446, 464, 522, 526. 

1 for the here g. l. 3, 150, 198. mY 

ennyroyai, 131, * 453» 454 
Perennial Afters, 87, 154, 201. 
Flower 2 35» 89, 153, 154, 201, 202, 247, 
8, 362, 399» 433» 473» 474. 51 
Addie tg of, 1. 3» 474, 514+ 
 Obfervations on their propagation and culture, 598. 
Sun-flower, 87, 154, 201, 514 
Perfian Iris, 506, 477 
Lilac, a 89, 156, 208. 
r 76, 480. 
hillyrea, go, . 208, 431, 4 
Phytical Herbs, 131, 182, 349 l 


Pickting 


. 


Pickling Cucumbers, 206, 347, 394. 

Pine Apples, 46, 107, 108, 110, 169, 170, 375» 

413, 414, 442, 443» 492, 522, 544- 
propagate, 375, 378, 414. 
trees, 156, 163, 208, 212. 366, 410, 474. 481, 

Pinks, 97, EI, 153, 154, 202, 358, 203, 474» 542. 

Pionies, 437, 475- << 

Piping to propagate Pinks, 358, 403. 

Plane Tree, 482. 

Plantations of Trees, preparations for, 28, 40, 41, 411, 

29, 439, 520, 539, $473, 

Planting 1 and Currants, &c. 28, 
78, 80, 142, 188, 465, 466, 471, 500, 508, 509, 
$570 5335s 

lowering-ſhrubs, Ever-greens, and Foreſt- 
trees, 40, 89, 90, 156, 157, 161, 164, 208, 
214, 437, 438, 439, 478, 580, 481, 482, 
483, 489, 517, $20, 539. 

Fibrous and Bulbous Flower- plants, &c. 33, 34, 
87, 88, 154, 201, 202, 409, 437, 473» 
475» 517. 

Cuttings, 38, 44, 93, 146, 165, 190, 221, 359. 


9, 488, 490. 6 
Plant Box and 'Thrift, &c. for Edgings, 39, 91, 158. 
211, 434, 486, 540. 


Hedges, 40, 91, 158, 386, 486, 540, 
Plaſh Hedges, 91, 54 . 


9 ; 
Pleaſure Ground and Flower Garden, 31, 84, 147, 190, 
234» 350, 399» 430, 472, 513, 536. 

Plums and Cherries, 20, 75, 81, 152, 464, 506, 508. 

Plum-ſtones to ſow for raiſing Stocks, 94, 440, 490. 

Polyanthus*, 87, 200, 202, 359, 437, 474» 475+ 

Pomegranates, 236, 306. 

Pompion, 187, 208. 

Poplar - tree, 482, 540. 

Poppy, dowel 86, 150, 198. 

Portugal Laurel, 156, 208, 480, 490. 

Pot Herbs, 69, 70, 131, 132, 102, 220, 228, 349, 392: 453» 

Potatoes, 78, 137, 186, 458, 50 

Preparing Ground for planting and ſowing, 28, 40, 41, 
. 411, 429» 520, $39» 543. 


» 87, 155, 202, 474, 575, 514+ 
Primroſe Shs. box Tree 34th 
Privets, 89, 478, 


IN DE X. 


Propagating by Cuttings and Slips, 38, 43. 44+ 93» 140, 
146, 290, 196, 199, 221, 256, 288, 204, 305, 339» 
469, 454, 8, 490» 535» 538, 542+ 

Propagating by layers, 38, 43, 93. 94» 140, 146, 190, 199. 
357» 373» 402, 403, 432, 472, 482, 483, 487, 542. 

Propagating by ſuckers, 58, 44, 93, 140, 415» 469» 472» 
254, 206, 255, 291, 483, 519, 538, 542+ 

Propagate Pinks by Pipings, 293, 351, 408. | 

Propagating various green- houſe Exotics by Cuttings, &. 
— - 308, 305, 358, 369, 371. 

ot-houſe Plants by Cuttings and Layers, &c. 
109, 312, 379- 
D rees, 533. 
W 22 18 75, 142, 144. 227, — 506, 532. 
ots, 22, 74, 143, 192, 225, 404» 505, 533 
—— 20, 75, 142, 464, 608, 533. 
Currants, 26, 78, 145 466, 5 10, 535. 
Figs, 138, 352, 397, 510. 
Flowering » Evergreen, &c. 37, 61, 89, 
MN 2 361, 397» 408, 436, 437. 477» 
5, 489 | 
Prune Foreſt-trees, 40, 410, 440. 

Gooſeberries, 26, 78, 145, 466, 510, 535- 

Nectarines, 22, 74, 141, 143, 192, 225, 461, 50g, 

35+ | 

Peaches, 22, 74, 141, 143, 192, 225, 461, 505, 535+ 

Pears, 18, 75, 142, 464, 506, 532. 

Flums, 20, 75, 142, 464, 506, 533. 
Raſpberries, 27, 78, 145, 440, 511, 536: 
Standard trees, 29, 77, $513» 533. 
Various forts of trees, 48 9. 
Vines, 25, 77» 146, 190, 231, 351, 395, 427, 503» 
Wall-trees, 192, 225, 251, 279, 396. 

Pumkins, 187, 208. 

Purſlane, 140, 184, 220. 


90, 156, 208, 214, 480, 481. 
W 


Quince- tree, 81, 512. 


R. 


Radiſhes, 8, 65, 121, 122, 176, 343, 382, 437, 495, 525» 
Radiſh, turnep-rooted, 66, 122, 377, 222, 343. 


Horſe, I. 
F _ Ragged 


IND EX. 


Ragged Robin, 202. 

Ranunculus, 33, 88, 152, 199, 234, 405, 431, 476, 515» 
* Au Salton 
Reb berries, 27» 4 N 470, 511, 536. 


Rocambole, 70. * 

Rockets, 87, Ws 290 4073s $24- 

Rock-roſe, 478. 

Roſe Campion, 8, 153. 154, z0t, 202, 473» 475» 514. 
Roſemary, 132, 183, 227, 393. 

Roſes, » 37+ BY, 156, 185 433» 478, 517- 


ng in the hot-houle, 49, 111, 542+ 
inoculate, 367. 


Rue, 132, 183, 221. 


8. 


Sage, 132, 183, 221, 349, 453+ 
Salſafy, ; 4 <4 184, 214. 8 
Sattin Flower. See Honeſty. 
Savory, 70, 132, 182, 183. 
Savoys, 92, 117, 179, 218, 337, 381, 422. 
Saxifrage, 87, 400, 474. 
Scabious, 153, 201, 248, 283, 407, 474- 
Scallions, 135. 
Scarlet . 87, 153, 154, 201, 202, 352, 359» 473» 
475» 51 
Scorpon 2 99 208, 478. 
Scorzonera, 69, 135, 184, 214, 275+ 
Sedum, 193, 371. 
-beds, 213, 300, 367, 368, 404, 495» 434» 
Exotics, 168, 521, 533- 
Flowers, 36, 2 . 290, 401, 407, 358, 
» 433» 484. 510» 333 
T'rock tad Shrubs, 42, 165, 299, 300, 301, 366, 


410, 441, 533 
Senſitive Plant, 148, 194» 356. 


September, 415. 

Setting, 9 the fruit of cucumbers, 173. 
Shallots, 70, 135, 345+ 

Shifting Plants into — pots, &c. 88, 106, 167, 193 
254, 303, 372, 379, 411, 413» 

» 115. 


Shrubby 


1 


 Shrubby Mallow, 153. 
Skirret, 135. 
Small Sallading, 10, 60, 130, 176, 212, 339, 388, 426, 
457» 5, 525 
Snail Flower, 150, 198. 
Snails deſtroy, 222, 253, 283. 
Snow drop, 477- 
Solomon's Seal, 475. 
Sorrel, 69, 131, 182, 183, 453, 454- 
Sonthern-wood, 395. 
Spaniſh Broom, 80. 
Nigella, 150. 
Spawn of Muthrooms, 415. 
Spinach, 15, 65, 118, 177, 212, 342, 379, 425, 452, 5 00. 
Spirza Frutex, 37, 89, 156. 
Spring Crocus. See Crocus. 
Standard Fruit-trees, 29, 77, 81, 509, 513, 533. 
Plant, 28, 78, $0, 188. 
Stock Gilliflower, 35, 153, 358, 40%, 433, 473, 514. 
Ten»week, 85, 148, 149, 197. 
Stocks, Fruit tree, to gratt and bud upon, 42, 94, 95, 96, 
97» 95, 102, 109, 210, 256, 362, 363, 373, 438, 
440, 483, 490. 
Stramonium, 84, 114, 194. 
— 79. 147» 195, 233, 429, 469, 511, 582, 
rceing early, 30, 49, 83, 111, 147, 171, . 
Strawberry 8 | bawr-4 2 : Wy POW 
Tree. See Arbutus. 
Succeſſion Pine apple Plants, 197, 312, 378, 493. 
Suckers. See Propagation by Suckers. 
Suckers and Crowns of Pine-apples, 312, 376, 433. 
Succulent plants, 193, 205, 371, 411, 444+ 
Sun-flower, annual, 80, 150, 198, 392. 
perennial, 87, 153, 154, 201, 474, 514. 
Supporting Flower- plants and Trees, &c. 29, 37, 52, 222, 
294, 302, 436, 541. 
Sweet Herbs, 182, 220, 274. ä 
Sweet- ſcented Peas, 86, 150, 198, 349, 392, 453- 
Sweet Sultan, 197. 
Sweet-william, 35, 36, 87, 153, 154, 202, 358, 407, 
473» 514» 535 | . 
Syringa, 3/, 89, 150, 208, 478, 517. 


Tangier, 


3 XN X. 


7. 


— Pea, 86, 150, 198. 
2 ey, 131, 183, 453- 


arragon, 131, 183, 453. 
Ten-week Stocks, 85, 148, 197, 199. 
Tender young taees, and curious plants, protect, 538, 
Thin Wall-fruit, 192, 228, 278. 


Thrift, 39, 87, 91, 155, 158, 202, 271. 407» 437+ 474» 


486. 
Thyme, 70, 132, 183, 221, 274, 453, 455» 
Tobacco Plant, 197, 283. . 
Too Thiſtle, 37 t. 1 
ranſplanting Annuals, 214, 410, 520, . 
Bs i Apples, 80, 465, 308? * 
Apricots, 465, 506 
Cabbages, 12, 135 64, 116, 214. 
Carnations, 83, 151 457. 2, . 
Caalidower, 62, 114. 216, 335. * 
Celery, 340» 336. 
Cherries, 80, 465, 508. 
Colewort, 392, 423- 
Currants, 78, 466, 511. 
Ever-greens, 90, 208, 214, 410, 480. 
Fig trees, 140. 
Fi , 81, 511. 
Gooſeberries, 78, 466, 511. 
Flowering Sbrubs, 37, 41, 89, 164, 208, 
437» 438, 478, 517, 539. 
eſt Trees, 99, 432, 489, 517, 539. 
TG Trees, 28, 80, 95, 142, 188, 43% 455. 
ayers. 7 7 402, 27 5 . 
Medlars, 81, 512. * 
Mulberries, 81, 512. 
Nectarines, 80, 465, 506. 
Peach Trees, 80, 465, 506. 
Pears, 80, 465, 508. 
Perennial Flower plants, 89, 154, 201 
247, 358, 497» 473» 514. 
Pine Trees, Firs, &c. 156, 164, 367, 440, 
481. 
Plums, 80, 465, 508. 
Raſpberries, 28, 79, 145» 471, 511- 


. 


Seedling Plants, 247, 283, 289, 307. 
Stocks to graft and bud upon, 95, 489. 

Tree Primroſe, 86, 153, 154, 202, 358, 474. 

Trench Ground, 455, 502, 531, 541. 

Tricolors, 84, 148, 104. 

Trimming Flower Plants, &c. 211, 294, 361, 362, 408, 

410, 436, 488. 
Turberoſes, 202, 246. 
Tulips, 32, 33, 35» 88, 182, 139,224,246, 430, 474 


: 514 87 

Turf for Grafs Walks, &c. 30, 90, 159. 

'T urnep-rooted Rur. 66, 122, 155 243. 
Turneps, 73, 129, 15;, 212, 268, 341, 395+ 


V, 


Valerian. See Greek Valerian. 

Venus Leoking-glaſs, 86, 150, 168. 
Navel-wort, 86, 150, 195, 82, 296, 427. 

Vines, 25, 77, 146, 190, 231, 288, 673, 635 

rp Ea Ec. 8a, 147, 547 a 
propagate, 146, 16g, 190. 

Vineyard, 233, 281, 396, 503- 

Violets, 87>, 155, 474+ 

Virgin Stock, 198. 


W. 


Wall Flowers. double, &c. 35, 152, 292, 338, 
433» 43, 51. 
Fruit, 192, 358. 
Trees, 142, 191, 225, 351, 396. 
Tree bloſſom, defend, 141, 191. 
Fruit, defend, 283, 342, 398, 428. 
Walnut tree, 81, 512. 
Waſps deſtrov, 352, 391, 428. 
Watering, 132, 165, 166, 193, 197, 214, 225, 231, 250, 
251, 255, 269, 280, 299, 300, 303, 350, 367, 372» 


412, 433» 545 
Winged Pea, 198. 


Winter Cherry, 169, 197. 
Wormwood, 132, 183, 221, 393. 


C 


V. 


Yew Tree, go, 156, 208. 
Berries ſow, 488. 


Hedges, 91, 407. 


1 


